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THIS  WORK  13  DEDICATED 
TO 

James  Chandler  Maybrick,  aged  8  years. 

AND 

Gladys  Evelyn  Maybrick,  aged  4  years, 
by  the  author, 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  will  enable  them  to  feel 
during  their  lives  that  the  word 
MOTHER 

IS  NOT  "a  sound  unfit  TO  BE  HEARD  OR  UTTERED"  BY  THBM, 

AND 

THAT  WHEN   THEY   ARB  OLD  ENOUGH  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  UNDERSTAND 
THIS  RECORD  OF  THE  FACTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES 

connected  with  the  charge  put  upon, 

and  the  trial  of, 
Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  aged  27, 

HER  children 
MAY  HAVE,  THROUGHOUT  THEIR  LIVES,  THE  COMFORT  OF 
PEELING    THAT    THEIR   MOTHER  WAS   NOT  PROVED  TC   BE  GUILTY 

OP 

the  murder  of  their  father, 
Jambs  Maybrick. 


MR  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 


Since  this  book  was  in  print  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  retired 
from  the  Bench,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1891,  when  publicly- 
taking  leave  of  the  Bar,  he  made  a  statement  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  retiring,  which,  as  I  have  criticised  in  this  book  the  way  in 
which  he  conducted  Mrs.  Maybrick's  trial,  I  think  it  is  only  just 
that  I  should  set  out  here, -though  I  am  not,  of  course,  prepared 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  infallibity  which  he  adopts  as  applicable 
to  himself  and  to  the  eminent,  but  anonymous,  physicians  to  whom 
he  refers. 

He  said : 

"  Not  very  long  ago  I  was  made  acquainted,  suddenly,  and  to  my 
"  great  surprise,  that  I  was  regarded  by  some  as  no  longer  physically 
"  capable  of  discharging  my  duties.  I  made  every  inquiry  to  ascertain 
"  what  grounds  there  were  for  this  impression,  and  I  certainly  rejoice 
"  to  say  that  no  single  instance  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  which 
"  any  alleged  failure  of  justice  could  be  ascribed  to  any  defect  of  mine. 
"  I  consulted  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  they  toldme  that 
"  they  could  detect  no  sign  whatever  of  decay  in  my  faculties,  and 
"  that  therefore  it  was  not  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity  in  the 
"  public  interest  that  I  should  retire." 

In  his  public  life  as  a  J udge  he  is,  of  course,  open  to  criticism, 
and  it  is  merely  his  public  acts,  when  sitting  as  Judge  at  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  trial,  which  are  criticised  in  this  book. 

In  his  private  life  he  is  open  to  nothing  except  the  warm 
sympathy  of  all,  which  is  always  due  to  a  man  who,  like  himself, 
has,  in  different  ways,  done  great  and  lasting  services  to  his 
country. 

A.  W.  McD. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 


It  is  only  on  very  rare  occasion,  that  the  jpuhlic  have  m  oppar- 
tunity  of  studying  how  aimnal  proceedings  are  conducteAjn  tUs 
cJtry  fror.  the  leginning  to  the  er^,  Ut  inthe  Maylyr.lc  case 
in  consequence  of  the  public  excitement  caused  bo  the  Mystery  whrch 
the  case  was  involved,  the  Press  furniM  the  country  wrth  every 
d.taU  and  with  verbatim  reports  of  the  whole  proceedings,  including 
the  Inquest,  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  the  Judges  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  Trial,  and  the  Reasons  for  the  advice  given  to  the  Queen  hy 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  the  public, 
(now  that  the  excitement  has  sub  sided- in  fact,  has  been  followed  6j 
apathy )-of  carefully  studying  how  criminal  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted, and  of  reflecting  whether,  as  so  conducted,  they  furnish  that 
protection  to  society  which  they  are  intended  to  provide. 

It  is  the  personal  duty  of  every  individual  in  this  country,  not 
merely  as  a  public  duty  but  as  a  duty  of  self-protection,  to  watch 
ngilantly  the  admvnistraiion  of  jvMice,  and  to  scrutinize  jealously 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  oj 
jH.'^tice,  and  this  is  especially  so  in  matters  which  affect  the  Life  and 
Liberty  of  the  subject. 

In  this  treatise  the  text  will  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  fads  of 
fjie  case  and  the  proceedings  as  they  appear  in  the  reports,  and  to 
observation^^  upon  those  facts  and  those  proceedings. 

Any  other  or  subsequently  acquired  information  will  appear  as 
votes,  wherever  such  additional  information  may  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  of  the  text  itself. 


THE  MAYBEICK  CASE 


The  proceedings  in  this  case  took  place  in  Liverpool  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  James  May  brick,  aged  51,  cotton  merchant,  of 
Liverpool,  at  his  private  residence,  Battlecrease  House,  Garston, 
a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  on  Saturday,  the  llth  of  May,  1889. 

Great  public  excitement  prevailed  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  proceedings — the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death 
being  regarded  as  a  Mystery.  The  medical  men,  Dr.  Humphreys 
of  Garston  and  Dr.  Carter  of  Liverpool,  who  were  in  attendance  on 
him  during  his  fatal  illness,  had  not  attended  him  on  any  previous 
occasion,  and  were  unacquainted  with  his  habits  or  constitution, 
and,  as  they  were  unable  to  assign  the  cause  of  death,  and  had 
refused  to  give  a  certificate,  the  Coroner  was  communicated  with, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  Monday,  the  13th  May, 
by  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter,  assisted  by  Dr.  Barron,  but, 
these  medical  men  being  still  unable  to  assign  the  cause  of  death, 
certain  portions  of  the  body  were  selected  by  them  and  placed  iu 
sealed  jars.  Dr.  Humphreys  also  took  samples  of  the  contents  of 
the  sinks,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  house,  which  were  put 
into  bottles. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  these  jars  and  bottles  were  handed  by  inquest 
the  police  to  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  a  local  analytical  chemist,  for 
analysis;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  S.  Brighouse,  the  County 
Coroner,  opened  an  inquest  at  the  Aigburth  Hotel,  at  which  how- 
ever the  only  evidence  taken  was  the  formal  identification  of  the 
deceased  by  his  brother,  Michael  Maybrick,  and  the  inquiry  was 
then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
(May  1 5th)  reported  that — 

"The  Coroner  said  there  had  been  a  post-mortem  examination  by  Dr.  Coroner  Biig. 
Humphreys  on  Monday,  and  that  the  result  of  that  examination  was  thiit,  l»ouse. 
poison  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  in  such  quantities  as  to  justify 
further  examination.  For  this  purpose  the  stomach  and  its  contents  would  be 
:hemically  analysed,  and  on  the  result  of  that  analysis  would  depend  the 
question  whether  or  nob  criminal  proceedings  against  some  person  would 
follow." 

This  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  public, 
and  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  not  unnaturally  after  such  a  state- 
ment by  the  Coroner,  headed  its  report  of  the  inquest  with  large 
type  letters — 
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"SUSPICIOUS  DEATH  OF  A  LIVERPOOL  MERCHANT." 

iJewBpapers.  Now,  I  must  make  some  observations  upon  that  sensational 

statement  by  the  Coroner.  It  is  impossible  to  select  language 
which  would  be  more  calculated  to  raise  that  unhealthy  excite- 
ment which  always  accompanies  a  Mystery.  Accordingly  the 
Press,  which  nowadays  may  be  more  properly  described  as  pur- 
veyors of  daily  Sensations  than  of  News,  forthwith  fed  this  un- 
healthy appetite  of  the  public  with  a  succession  of  sensational 
paragraphs  under  large  type  headings — 

THE  MAYBRICK  MYSTERY. 

What  made  the  manufacture  by  the  Press  of  sensational  paragraphs 
the  more  easy  was,  that  while  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick  was,  as 
a  cotton  merchant,  known  in  his  business  life  to  a  great  many  cotton 
brokers  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  hardly  any  one  knew  anything 
of  his  domestic  life,  or  of  his  young  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
eight  years  before,  when  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  who,  being  an 
American,  had  no  relations  or  friends  of  her  own  in  this  country; 
and,  consequently,  as  no  one,  or  scarcely  any  one,  knew  anything 
about  their  private  life  at  Battlecrease  House,  the  Mystery  which 
the  Coroner  had  thus  thrown  into  the  air  had  to  be  solved  by  con- 
jectures, as  to  who  the  mysterious  "  some  person  "  could  be,  and 
the  tittle-tattle  of  servants  and  the  like  furnished  the  food  upon 
which  the  public  excitement  was  fed  by  the  Press. 

The  first  thing  which  the  public,  in  studying  the  way  in 
which  these  criminal  proceedings  were  got  up,  should  get  some 
explanation  of  is,  what  was  the  information  ?  and  by  whom  was 
it  supplied  1  which  led  Coroner  Brighouse  to  make  the 
specific  statement  on  that  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  May,  that — 

"  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  was  that  poison  was  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  in  such  quantities  as  to  justify  further 
examination, 

and  further  that — 

"on  the  result  of  that  analysis  would  depend  the  question  whether  or 
not  criminal  proceedings  against  some  person  would  follow  "  ? 

Coroner  Brighouse  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  cast  such  words 
into  the  air  recklessly.  Some  very  definite  information  on  both 
these  points  must,  have  been  supplied  to  him  by  some  one,  whose 
authority  he  could  rely  upon.  Was  it  the  police  ?  or  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys, or  Dr.  Carter,  or  Dr.  Barron,  or  Michael  Maybrick,  or 
Edwin  Maybrick,  or  Mrs.  Briggs,  or  Nurse  Gore,  or  Nurse  Wilson, 
or  was  it  the  tittle-tattle  of  Alice  Yapp,  and  other  indoor  servants, 
or  of  the  gardener  and  his  wife  1 
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Do  not  let  us  pass  over  this  question— That  information  so 
supplied  to  the  Coroner  may  furnish  the  solution  of  what  stiii 
remains  the  Maybrick  Mystery— viz.,  how  and  by  whom  and  for 
what  purpose  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  selected  out  of  all  the  inmates  ot 
Battlecrease  House,  and  the  charge  of  murdering  her  husband  put 
upon  her  1  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  absolutely  certain,  from 
what  transpired  at  the  trial,  and  that  is,  that  no  poison  had  been, 
on  that  14th  of  May,  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  and 
therefore  some  one  must  have  made  a  false  statement  to  the 
Coroner.    Now,  who  was  it,  and  for  what  purpose  was  it  made  1 

On  this  same  Tuesday,  the  Uth  of  May,  another  thing  occurred 
which  also  requires  explanation.  Superintendent  Bryning  selected 
the  widow  out  of  all  the  inmates  of  that  house  as  the  "some 
person"  to  whom  the  Coroner  had  thus  mysteriously  referred. 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  lying  seriously  ill  in  bed,  attended  by  two 
professional  nurses  (Gore  and  Wilson)  ever  since  her  husband's 
death  at  8-30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  and  in  fact,  had  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  an  unconscious  state.  She  had 
fallen  into  a  speechless  swoon  some  hours  before  her  husband's 
death,  and  had  been  carried  by  Edwin  Maybrick  in  that  state  from 
the  sick  room  and  laid  upon  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  where 
notwithstanding  the  attention  of  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Hopper  Mrs.  Maybrick 
and  two  professional  nurses,  she  had  continued  in  a  speechless  s^^^^^J.^^^* 
swoon  for  more  than  a  whole  day,  and  where  she  still  remained 
seriously  ill  and  utterly  prostrated.  No  explanation  has  been 
given  of  this  extraordinary  swoon,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
explanation  of  it  it  is  certainly  a  very  "  suspicious  circumstance," 
and  suggests  to  the  mind  that  she  had  in  some  way  been  drugged. 
However,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this,  one  thing  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  have  known 
nothing  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  house  since  her  hus- 
band's death  when  Superintendent  Bryning  on  that  same  Tues- 
day, the  Uth,  went  into  her  bedroom,  and  addressed  her  while 
she  was  in  that  condition  in  these  words : — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick,  I  am  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  I  am  about  to  say  gup^_  bryning. 
something  to  you.    After  I  have  said  what  I  intend  to  say,  if  you  reply  be 
careful  how  you  do  reply,  because  whatever  you  say  may  be  used  in  evidence 
against  you.    Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the 
death  of  your  late  husband,  James  Maybrick,  on  the  11th  instant." 

Mrs.  Maybrick,  lying  in  this  prostrate  condition,  made  no  reply, 
and  Superintendent  Bryning  placed  a  policeman  at  her  open  bed- 
room door.  Superintendent  Bryning  did  not  inform  her  what  the 
Coroner  stated  the  same  day,  viz.,  that  "poison  had  been  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased;"  Superintendent  Bryning  had 
himself  in  fact,  been  present  at  the  post-mortem,  and  knew  that 
none  had  been  found,  and  that  parts  of  the  body  had  been  handed 
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SuBpicious  cir-  to  him  which  he  was  going  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davies, 
oumstances.  analvst,  to  ascertain  whether  any  poison  was  present  in  them, 

and  he  also  knew  that  the  medical  men  who  had  attended  the 
deceased  in  his  illness,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the  post- 
mortem, had  not  been  able  to  say  that  the  deceased  had  not  died 
of  natural  causes.  So  he  was  very  careful  to  be  very  indefinite  m 
what  he  said  about  it,  and  merely  said— 

"You  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of  your  husband." 

Now  it  strikes  me  as  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  as  a 
frightful  danger  to  all  domestic  life,  if  a  policeman  can,  whenever 
the  medical  men  are  unable  to  assign  the  cause  of  a  death— go 
into  a  house  and  take  the  widow  into  custody  in  such  a  way  as 
this     Will  my  readers  try  to  conceive  such  a  proceeding  in  their 
own  house  1  the  only  information  which  has  transpired  during  the 
proceedings  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  Superintendent  Bryning 
took  this  extraordinary  step,  is  that  on  Sunday  night  the  12th, 
Inspector  Baxendale  had  called  at  the  house  and  "  made  inquiries 
and  taken  particulars,"  and  that  on  Monday,  the  13th,  Super- 
intendent Bryning  had  been  to  the  house  and  "taken  particulars. 
But  no  syllable  of  information  has  been  given  either  to  the  jury  or 
the  public,  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  « inquiries  were  made, 
or  as  to  what  "the  particulars  taken"  were.    It  is  surely  incon- 
ceivable of  English  life  that  merely  because  the  police  choose  to 
say  that  they  "made  inquiries,"  and  " took  particulars    a  police- 
man can  go  into  a  house,  before  even  an  inquest  is  held,  and  at  a 
time  wheS  the  medical  men  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  man 
died  a  natural  death  or  not,  and  take  the  widow,  lying  ill  m  bed, 
into  custody  on  such  an  indefinite  charge  as— 

"  On  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of  your  husband." 

inquMe.n,ade  Do  uot  let  US  pass  ovor  this  question.    Those  "inqumes  made  '' 
and  particulars       .  a  particulars  taken"  ought  not  to  be  left  in  Mystery.  Iheie 
is  no  reason  now  why  they  cannot  be  disclosed,  unless  it  be  he 
unwholesome  reason  of  sheltering  the  persons  who  brought  he 
nolice  in.    Let  us  know  the  names  of  the  persons  of  whom  the 
police  made  their  inquiries,  and  what  the  "  particulars  taken  of 
their  statements  were.    The  "  particulars  taken by  policemen  are 
a  writing,  and  can  be  produced.    We  must  bear  in  mmd  that 
vhlver^iecessity  there  may  be  for  the  police  to  "-ake  in- 
quiries "  and  "  take  particulars  "  in  secret,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  investigating  crime  and  preparing  materials 
?or  the  prosecution  of  suspected  persons,  the  accused  person  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  evidence  which 
has  been  collected  by  the  police  is,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  plead 
to  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  so  that  he  may  prepare  hi. 
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defence  to  meet  that  evidence.  That  is  the  legal  right  of  every 
accused  person.  But  beyond  this  there  is  a  duty  on  the  Crown, 
and  of  late  years,  our  judges  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to 
point  out  that  a  serious  danger  to  the  administration  of  justice 
arises  from  the  evasion  of  that  duty  by  the  police  in  withholding 
from  the  jury  any  facts,  in  favour  of  the  accused  person,  which 
have  come  to  their  knowledge  during  their  investigation  of 
the  matter.  On  many  recent  occasions  our  judges  have  solemnly 
rebuked  the  police  for  neglecting  this  duty,  and  have  pointed  out 
that  a  prosecution  by  the  Crown  is  not  a  vindictive  proceeding ; 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  police  are  not  merely  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion, and  that  they  ought  not  to  suppress  facts  favourable  to  a 
prisoner;  that  a  prosecution  by  the  Crown  has  only  one  aim — 
Justice — and  that  to  secure  this,  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth"  must  be  told  to  the  jury  by  its  officers. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  I  press  upon  public  attention  these  two  ques- 
tions— 

(1)  Of  whom  had  the  police  made  inquiries? 

(2)  What  were  the  particulars  taken  1 

when,  on  that  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  May,  Superintendent  Bryning 
selected  Mrs.  Maybrick  out  of  all  the  inmates  of  that  house  and 
took  her  into  custody  on  such  an  indefinite  charge  as — 

"  On  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of  your  husband."  ^ 

There  is  a  special  necessity  for  insisting  upon  a  disclosure  in 
this  case  from  the  fact  that  Superintendent  Bryning — speaking 
from  the  inquiries  made  and  particulars  taken — made  an  entirely 
different  statement  concerning  a  most  material  part  of  the  case 
(when  he  obtained  a  committal  by  the  magistrates)  to  that  which 
Mr.  Addison,  the  Crown  Counsel,  made  at  the  trial  itself,  viz.,  as 
to  the  date  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick's  first  illness. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  having  been  thus  taken  into  custody  on  this 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  May,  was  surrounded  in  her  bedroom  by 
policemen  and  attended  by  two  professional  nurses,  and  things 
remained  in  this  position  until  Saturday  morning,  the  18th,  when 
the  next  step  in  these  proceedings  was  taken.  Colonel  Bidwell,  one 
of  the  county  magistrates,  then  went  to  Battlecrease  House ;  and 
having  requested  the  medical  men  in  attendance  on  her  (Dr. 
Humphreys  and  Dr.  Hopper)  to  say  whether  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  safely  removed,  and  they  having  given  their  con- 
sent. Colonel  Bidwell  opened  a  Court  in  her  bedroom ;  and —         Magisterial  pro 

coedings. 

"  Superintendent  Bryning,  who  took  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
said :  '  This  person  is  Mrs.  Maybrick,  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick! 
She  is  charged  with  having  caused  his   death  by  administering  poison  to 
him.    I  understand  that  her  consent  is  given  to  a  remand,  and  therefore  I 
need  not  introduce  or  give  any  evidence.' 


Magisterial  "Mr.  Swift  (the  Magistrate's  Clerk)  :  'You  ask  for  a  remand  for  eight 

PEOCEBDINOS.     c[ay8  ?  '  , 

  Superintendent  Bryning  :  '  Yes  ;  that  is  so.'  tn  a 

"Mr   Arnold  Cleaver:  'I  appear  for  the  prisoner,  and  consent  to  a 

remand. '  ^,  ,  .    n  . » 

"  Colonel  BidweU  :  '  Very  well.    That  is  alL 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  in  reporting  these  very  unusual  pro- 
ceedings, very  naturally  headed  its  report  in  large  type  as— 

"EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS," 

and  stated  that — 

"There  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  Colonel  Bi^dweU  »Ir. 
Swift  (clerk),  Superintendent  Bryning,  Messrs.  R.  S  and  Arnold  Cleaver, 
Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Hopper,  and  one  representative  of  the  press. 

and  further  stated  the  grounds  for  these  "extraordinary  magisterial 
proceedings  "  thus — 

"Since  the  death  of  her  husband  the  unhappy  lady  has  been  completely 
prostrated  ;  and  as  the  police  considered  they  had  collected  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  them  in  the  steps  they  have  taken,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prefer 
the  formal  charge  against  her  at  her  own  residence  without  waiting  till  the 
doctors  should  cirtify  that  she  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  m 
the  ordinary  way." 

Now  the  statement  that  "  the  police  considered  that  they  had 
collected  suflacieut  evidence  to  justify  them  in  the  steps  they  had 
taken  "  is  a  very  remarkable  statement.  On  Tuesday,  the  14th, 
Superintendent  Bryning  had  been  cautiously  indefinite  m  the 
Sapt  Bryning.  charge  upon  which  he  took  Mrs.  Maybrick  into  custody,  then  the 
charge  was — 

"  On  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of  her  husband." 

But  on  this  Saturday,  the  18th,  he  was  very  definite. 

"  She  is  charged  with  having  caused  his  death  by  administering  poison 
to  him." 

It  was  no  longer  a  "  suspicion  of  causing  death  "  in  some  ;|ndefined 
wav  '    The  matter  had  developed  by  some  evidence  collected  by 
the  police  in  the  meantime  beyond  the  stage  of  "f^spicion 
beyond  the  stage  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  mto  the 
definite  charge  of — 

"  Having  caused  his  death  by  administering  poison  to  him." 

Now  this  increases  the  Mystery,  because  at  that  time  and  indeed, 
it  was  not  until  many  weeks  after,  until  after  the  body  had  been 
exhumed  and  fresh  portions  of  it  taken  for  analysis— for  none  was 
found  in  the  portions  taken  at  the  post  mortem— that  any  weigh- 
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able  poison  had  been  found  in  the  body.   What  then  were  the  par- 

ticulars  taken  by  the  police  which  were  considered  sufficient  to  jus-   

tify  Colonel  Bidwell  (before  even  the  Inquest  had  been  held,  and 
before  the  medical  men  had  expressed  any  opinion  that  Mr.  James 
Maybrick  had  died  other  than  a  natural  death,  and  before  any 
arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  body)  in  holding  a  Magisterial  Court 
in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom,  at  which  Superintendent  Brymng, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  said— 

"  She  is  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick  by 
administering  poison  to  him"? 

This  woman  was  lying  then  ill  in  bed,  caught  like  a  poor  little 
mouse  in  a  trap;  with  two  professional  nurses  attending  on  her, 
and  with  policemen  stationed  in  her  bedroom  and  at  her  bedroom 
door,  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  slightest  chance  of  her 
escaping.    Superintendent  Bryning  said — 

"  I  understand  that  her  consent  is  given  to  a  remand," 

and  Mr.  Arnold  Cleaver  said — 

"  I  appear  for  the  prisoner,  and  consent  to  a  remand." 

So  Colonel  Bidwell  says — 

"  Very  well ;  that  is  all." 

and  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  thereupon  taken  from  her  bed  and  driven 
to  Walton  Gaol  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  she  has  been  in  gaol  ever 
since. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Arnold  Cleaver  consented 

Mr.  Arnold  Claa- 

to  a  remand  ?    Why  did  he  not  say  «'  No  !   You  have  opened  a  ^^r. 
magisterial  court  in  this  lady's  bedroom,  and  have  said — 

"  '  She  is  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  her  husband  by  adminis- 
tering poison  to  him  ! ' 

"Bring  your  evidence.  Show  the  Court  the  grounds  you  have 
for  suggesting  that  Mr.  James  Maybrick  did  die  of  poison,  and  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  administered  any  poison  to  him." 

Surely  these  "extraordinary  magisterial  proceedings"  must 
have  striTck  Mr.  Cleaver  as  unfair  to  his  client  as  creating 
a  Mystery  which  would  surround  any  case  so  got  up  with  all 
the  mischief  of  public  excitement.  The  only  explanation  we 
have  yet  had  of  what  Superintendent  Bryning  described  as 
"her  consent,"  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  "one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Press,"  who  was  present ;  and  I  will  set  out, 
in  extenso,  the  report  as  it  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  of  20th  May,  1889  :— 
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"EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Maoisteriai  "On  Saturday  forenoon,  Superintendent  Bryning,  of  Garston,  who  is  in 

Peocekdings.    cjjargp,      ^^^^g  division  of  the  county  police  in  which  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Maybrick  is  situated,  proceeded  to  the  County  Magistrates'  Court  at 
Islington,  and  held  a  consultation  regarding  the  case  with  Mr.  Swift,  one  of 
the  clerks  to  the  justices.    The  result  was  that  the  superintendent  and  Mr. 
Swift,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Bidwell,  one  of  the  county  magistrates,  pro- 
reeded  by  train  to  Battlecrease  House,  Grassendale,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
charging  Mrs.  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  aged  26,  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  her  husband  by  administering  poison  to  him.    Since  the  death  of  her 
husband  the  unhappy  lady  has  been  completely  prostrated,  and  as  the  police 
considered  they  had  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  them  in  the  steps 
they  have  taken,  it  was  deeq;ied  advisable  to  prefer  the  formal  charge  against 
her  at  her  residence,  without  waiting  till  the  doctors  could  certify  that  she 
was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  to  court  in  the  ordinary  way.    At  Battlecrease 
House  the  above-named  gentlemen  were  met  by  Messrs.  Arnold  Cleaver  and 
Richard  S.  Cleaver,  solicitors,  who  were  present  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the 
interests  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.    Previous  to  entering  the  house  a  long  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  the  magistrate,  the  police,  the  doctors,  and  Messrs. 
Cleaver,  during  which  the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was 
disclosed.    On  hearing  this,  Messrs.  Cleaver  at  once  said  they  would  oiFer  no 
objection  to  a  remand.   Dr.  Humphreys  .md  Dr.  Hopper,  the  medical  gentlemen 
•who  were  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Maybrick,  then  entered  the  house  to  see  if  the 
lady  was  in  a  condition  to  permit  of  the  formal  proceedings  taking  place  in  her 
bedroom.     In  a  few  minutes  they  returned  and  gave  their  consent.  The 
magistrate  and  others  then  went  into  the  house,  proceeding  direct  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  bedroom.    There  were  present  Colonel'Bidwell,  Mr.  Swift  (clerk), 
Superintendent  Bryning,  Messrs.  R.  S.  and  A.  Cleaver,  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr. 
Hopper,  and  one  representative  of  the  prt-ss.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  unable  to  leave 
her  bed,  and  although  apparently  fully  conscious  of  all  that  transpired,  made  no 
movement,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  weak  and  prostrate  condition.  In  addition 
to  those  in  the  room  immediately  concerned  in  the  case,  there  were  seated 
outside  a  policeman  and  a  nurse  who  had  been  attending  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
Owing  to  the  hasty  decision  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  institute  proceedings, 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  quite  unaware  of  the  serious  aspect  which 
the  case  had  assumed,  and  there  was  a  total  absence  of  the  usual  crowd  of 
sightseers.    A  policeman  in  plain  clothes  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
drive  leading  to  the  house,  and  several  tradesmen  and  others  who  wished  to 
enter  were  quietly  informed  that  they  must  call  at  some  more  convenient 
time. 

"  On  entering  the  room  of  the  accused, 

"  Superintendent  Bryning,  who  had  taken  up  his  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  said :  This  person  is  Mrs.  Maybrick,  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Maybrick.  She  is  charged  with  having  caused  his  death  by  administering 
poison  to  him.  I  understand  that  her  consent  is  given  to  a  remand,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  introduce  nor  give  evidence. 

"  Mr.  Swift  :  You  ask  for  a  remand  of  eight  days  ? 

"  Superintendent  Bryning  :  Yes,  that  is  so. 

"  Mr.  Arnold  Cleaver :  I  appear  for  the  prisoner,  and  consent  to  a  remand. 
"  Colonel  Bidwell :  Very  well,  that  is  all. 

"  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 
removed  in  a  hired  carriage  to  Walton  Gaol,  accompanied  by  Superintendent 
Bryning,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  a  nurse.  At  the  gaol  she  was  received  by  the 
governor,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  she  received  the 
special  attention  of  the  gaol  surgeon.  She  still  remains  in  a  very  prostrate 
condition.  She  will  be  brought  up  at  the  County  Magistrates'  Court  to-day 
week,  or,  if  not  sufficiently  recovered,  a  magistrate  will  attend  at  the  gaol  to 
grant  another  remand." 
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Now  unless  that  conclave  of  gentlemen- Colonel  Bidwell,  Mr. 

Swift  (clerk),  Superintendent  Bryning,  Messrs.  R.  S.  and  Amold   

Cleaver,  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Dr.  Hopper— can  be  taken  as  havmg 
lost  their  heads,  and  become  all  hysterical  together  in  the  presence 
of  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  can  any  one  of  my  readers  conceive  a 
possible  explanation  of  these — 

1 

Extraordinary  Magisterial  Proceedings. 

I  only  trust  that  if  I  were  to  die,  after  an  illness  during  which  I 
had  been  attended  by  some  medical  men  who,  having  never  attended 
me  before,  and  knowing  nothing  of  my  constitution  and  habits, 
found  themselves  unable  to  assign  the  cause  of  death  and  give  a 
certificate,  my  widow  will  not  be  exposed  to  any  such  outrage  as 
this,  and  that  there  will  be  no  Colonel  Bidwells,  as  magistrates,  or 
Mr.  Swifts,  as  magistrate's  clerks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
my  widow's  solicitors,  instead  of  consenting— as  Messrs.  Cleaver 
did— to  a  remand,  will  indignantly  protest  against  any  such  pro- 
ceedings as  took  place  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom,  and  peremp- 
torily insist  upon  having  the  evidence  of  such  a  charge  as  this 
brought  forward  in  her  presence  and  will  make  it  public  there  and 
then.    The  explanation  of  what  did  occur  is  that — 

"  Previous  to  entering  the  house  a  long  conversation  took  place  between 
the  magistrate,  the  police,  the  doctors,  and  Messrs.  Cleaver,  during  which  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  disclosed.  On  hearing  this, 
Messrs.  Cleaver  at  once  said  they  would  offer  no  objections  to  a  remand." 

[Note.—/  requested  Mrs.  Maybrich's  mother,  the  Baroness ^  de  '^°^^f^^^^ 
Roqiie,  to  write  me  out  an  account  of  what  ha2opened  on  her  arrival 
at  the  house.    She  writes  me  accordingly  as  follows : — 

"  I  arrived  from  Paris  at  Liverpool  on  Friday,  17th  of  May.  I  met  Michael 
Maybrick  by  chance  in  the  station  at  Liverpool,  where  he  said  to  me,  '  Florrie 
is  very  ill ;  Edwin  will  tell  you  everything.  It  is  a  case  of  murder,  and  there 
is  a  man  in  the  case.'  Not  comprehending  at  all,  and  perfectly  dazed,  I  went 
out  to  Battlecrease.  I  had  never  been  to  the  house  before.  Edwin  met  me  in 
the  vestibule  and  took  me  into  the  morning  room.  He  was  much  agitated.  I 
asked  what  it  all  meant,  and  said,  '  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  before  ?  why 
was  I  not  allowed  to  come?'  He  said,  'Florrie  did  not  ask  for  you,  and  no 
one  knew  your  address.'  I  said,  'Oh,  everyone  knew  it,  "Paris"  would  have 
found  me.  Tell  me  what  has  happened.  Michael  told  me  you  would  explain. 
I  must  see  Florrie  at  once.'  He  replied,  '  The  police  are  in  the  house.'  I  said, 
'  Police,  why  ? '  He  replied,  '  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  said  Jim  was  poisoned.' 
I  abked,  'Poisoned  by  whom  ?'  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  in  a  broken  way 
that  Michael  had  suspected,  and  the  doctor  thought  something  was  wrong.  I 
uskcd,  '  What  doctor  ?'  He  replied,  '  Dr.  Carter,  and  we  thought  Jim  was  not 
properly  nursed.  The  nurse  said  Florrie  put  something  in  the  meat  juice,  and 
Michael  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carter.  He  refused  a  certificate  of  death,  and  then  the 
police  came  in.'  I  said,  '  Why  not  have  sent  for  me  ?  How  could  you  deliver 
her  up  to  the  police  in  this  way  and  not  a  friend  by  her  ?  Who  has  been  here  ?' 
He  said,  '  Mrs.  Briggs,  but  she  left  on  Wednesday.  I  assure  you  we  had  no 
idea  matters  would  result  in  this  way.    I  would  rather  cut  my  hand  off  than 
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Baroness  de       have  had  it  so.'    I  said,  '  But  the  children.    How  could  you  ruin  their  future  ? 

Eoque's  arrival.  Your  suspicions  alone  are  horrible,  and  for  a  girl  like  that,  without  father, 
brother,  mother—    You  are  doing  her  to  death  among  you,  and  for  what 
motive?'    'Oh  !'  he  exclaimed,  'I  have  been  very  fond  of  Florrie.    I  would 
never  have  believed  anything  wrong  of  her.    I  would  have  stood  by  her,  and  I 
did  until  the  letter  to  a  man  was  found.'   I  said,  '  Letter  to  a  man,  what  man? 
Do,  Edwin,  tell  me  a  straight  story.'    He  replied,  'Why  to  the  man  Brierley, 
she  wrote  him  a  letter  and  it  was  found.'   I  said,  '  Who  found  it  ?   You  ?  And 
who  is  Brierley  ?  When  did  she  know  him  ?   She  never  mentioned  him  to  me.' 
He  replied, '  She  met  him  this  winter  at  some  dances,  and  she  was  always  so  quiet 
and  domestic  before,  I  would  never  have  believed  it  of  Florrie,  but  this  winter 
she  was  changed  and  would  go  out  to  dances— I  wish  I  could  meet  Brierley.' 
'Yes,'  I  exclaimed,  '  that  is  just  about  the  best  thing  you  could  do.    In  my 
country  and  among  the  men  I  have  known,  they  would  have  met  Brierley  instead 
of  calling  in  the  police.   But  about  this  letter,  who  found  it  ? '   He  said, '  Nurse.' 
I  asked,  '  Where  ?  and  if  she  found  it  why  did  she  not  give  it  back  to  her  mis- 
tress ?  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ? '   He  replied,  '  She  found  it  on  the  floor,  it 
fell  from  her  dress  when  she  fainted,  and  I  carried  her  into  the  spare  bedroom.' 
But  I  said,  '  How  did  you  know  it  was  to  Brierley  ? '    He  replied,  '  It  was 
directed  to  him,  it  was  written  in  pencil  and  fell  on  the  floor.'    I  was  in 
despair  at  this  unconnected  story  and  went  upstairs.    I  found  two  policemen 
in  the  hall  upstairs.    I  went  into  an  open  door,  my  daughter  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  deadly  pale  ;  a  policeman  was  sitting  in  a  chair  near  the  sofa  (I  beUeve  he 
was  an  inspector,  he  was  always  very  civil),  a  fat  nurse  (Wilson,  I  think)  sat 
in  a  chair  near  her.    I  went  in  and  wished  to  kiss  her,  but  the  nurse  inter- 
posed.   I  took  no  notice  of  her  and  I  kissed  my  child.    I  said  in  French  to  her, 
'  What  are  these  people  doing  here  ? '    The  nurse  said,  '  You  must  speak  only 
English.'    The  inspector  said,  '  I  warn  you,  madam,  I  shall  write  down  what 
you  say,'  and  he  had  paper  and  pencil.    I  said,  '  You  may  write  as  much  as 
you  like,  my  friend.    I  have  nothing  wrong  to  say  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  very 
strange  to  see  you  in  this  room.'    Mrs.  May  brick  spoke  up,  '  Do  mammy  dear, 
don't  excite  yourself,  the  inspector  is  only  doing  his  duty.'    '  But,'  I  said, 
'  What  is  the  nurse  for  and  the  people  outside  ?    I  consider  it  infamous  ;  and 
Edwin  seems  to  have  lost  his  head.    What  on  earth  does  it  mean  ? '  Mrs. 
Maybrick  replied,  '  They  think  I  have  poisoned  Jim.'    '  Poisoned  Jim  ! '  I 
Baid,  '  Why,  if  he  is  poisoned  he  poisoned  himself— he  made  a  perfect  apothe- 
cary's shop  of  himself,  as  we  all  know,'    Mrs.  Maybrick  replied,  'Mamma,  go 
into  Liverpool,  and  see  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Cleaver  ;  he  will  explain  everything. 
Please  do  not  say  anything.'    I  then  sat  down  near  her  and  asked  her  a  few 
questions,  and  she  said  iu  reply,  '  Dr.  Hopper  and  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Michael 
believe  me  guilty  ;  but,  mammy,  I  am  innocent.'    I  then  went  down  stairs,  as 
the  fat  nurse  suggested  I  should  do— a  thin  nurse  (Gore)  was  standing  outside 
the  door,    I  again  got  hold  of  Edwin,  but  I  could  obtain  no  further  details 
than  that  an  intrigue  with  a  man  had  been  discovered,  and  that  they  wanted  an 
excuse  to  send  Florrie  home  to  me  and  keep  the  children  ;  and  to  clinch 
matters  they  called  in  Dr.  Carter  and  mentioned  their  suspicious,  and  that  she 
had  put  something  in  the  medicine,  and  that  he  (Dr.  Carter)  had  turned  and 
dfclared  he  would  not  give  a  certificate  of  death.    Later  on  that  evening 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  a  violent  fit  of  crying  and  hysteria— violent  for  her,  who  is 
BO  calm  by  nature.    I  went  in  to  her.    The  two  nurses  were  there  holding  her 
down  in  bed.    I  said,  '  If  you  will  kindly  sit  down  and  let  me  hold  her  hand 
and  soothe  her  she  will  be  quiet  ;  as  my  child  I  know  how  to  help  her.'  The 
nurses  refused,  and  I  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  m  despair.    She  seemed 
dying  to  me— so  white  and  wretched,  and  those  two  policemen  in  the  room, 
not  a  friend  in  the  house,  the  children  gone,  Edwin  also  had  left,  Michael  had 
gone  to  London.    It  was  awful,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  hour  a  tray  was 
brought  up  with  some  food  for  some  of  these  four  men  and  women  to  eat  in 
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the  halL  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  apparently  unconscious  of  everything.  The  four  l^^^^^^'^J^^^ 
policeman  and  two  nurses  were  in  her  bedroom,  and  were  holding  her  down  in 
bed.  The  men  had  hold  of  her  bared  arms  and  legs,  and  I  was  outraged.  I 
pulled  the  fat  nurse  (WilsQn)  away,  and  ordered  the  men  out,  and  said,  1 
know  more  of  nursing  than  you  do.  These  men  have  no  right  in  a  lady  s  room 
and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  violence.  If  you  will  let  me  hold  her  hand 
and  speak  to  her  she  will  be  calm.'  The  fat  nurse  (Wilson)  was  very  insolent, 
and  said,  '  she  would  put  me  out  if  I  did  not  take  care;  she  was  in  charge 
and  should  act  as  she  thought  best.'  Finding  it  useless  to  resist  I  left  ihe 
dishonour  of  the  situation  came  over  me  in  an  overpowering  manner,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, '  Better  death  than  such  dishonour.'  (I  heard  later  that  this  remark 
of  mine  was  believed  to  mean  that  I  would  give  her  poison  to  escape  further  dis- 
honour.) I  went  to  my  bedroom.  In  the  inner  room  one  nurse  slept,  and  she 
passed  through  my  room  to  go  to  hers.  The  first  thing  next  morning,  having 
lad  no  detailed  account  of  anything,  I  again  saw  Edwin,  who  told  me 
'Florrie  swooned  on  Saturday  on  the  sofa  in  the  room  where  Jim  was  dying, 
and  I  took  her  up  unconscious,  and  placed  her  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room. 
She  was  completely  unconscious  until  Monday.  She  never  moved  or  spoke, 
and  on  Monday  they  had  asked,  so  Mrs.  Briggs  told  me,  if  I  should  be  sent  for, 
and  she  said  no— in  fact,'  he  said,  '  they  all  lost  their  heads.'  At  ten  o'clock  I 
saw  Alice  Yapp.  I  asked  who  she  was.  The  nurse  in  attendance  said  she  was 
the  children's  nurse.  I  went  into  the  nursery  and  said  to  her,  'Are  you 
Bobo's  and  Gladys'  nurse?'  She  replied,  'Yes.'  'How  are  the  children?' 
She  replied,  '  Very  well.'  '  Are  you  the  nurse  who  has  been  here  so  long  ? ' 
She  replied,  '  Yes.'  'And  are  you  the  one  who  has  caused  additional  trouble 
to  that  poor  young  thing  by  showing  letters  you.  find  ? '  She  replied,  '  She 
weren't  a  poor  young  thing  then.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  You  are  an  ungrateful,  dis- 
loyal servant.'  Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  told  me  a  word  of  what  was 
in  any  letter.  After  leaving  Alice  Yapp  I  went  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and 
told  her  the  nurse  was  there  from  the  Janions  to  get  some  clothes  for 
the  children,  and  that  if  she  would  give  me  the  name  and  street  of  her 
solicitor  I  would  go  into  Liverpool.  I  had  never  been  about  in  Liver- 
pool, and  did  not  know  the  name  of  a  street  or  my  way.  The  nurse  was 
in  the  room  (Gore),  the  thin  one— I  did  not  then  know  their  names.  I  saw 
only  four  policemen  (or  three  policemen  and  one  Inspector),  and  two  nurses. 
Edwin  did  not  come  upstairs  into  Florrie's  room,  but  the  thin  nurse  wrote 
Cleaver's  address.  I  had  never  heard  the  name  before,  in  fact,  I  was  a  complete 
stranger  in  Liverpool.  I  then  saw  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  for  the 
first  time.  She  said  to  me,  'I  wish  I  could  help  missus — Baroness.'  I  replied, 
'  I  wish  you  could,  but  I  myself  understand  nothing.'  There  was  no  way  of 
having  any  conversation  in  the  house.  The  policemen  and  nurses  were 
listening,  and  they  all  had  paper  and  pencil,  and  were  always  rapidly  taking 
notes  of  heaven  knows  what,  and  whispering  together.  All  the  downstaur 
rooms  were  locked  except  the  dining  and  morning  rooms,  and  upstairs  all  but 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  room  and  the  one  I  and  nurse  used.  Before  I  started  for  Mr. 
Cleaver's,  I  went  in  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  said,  '  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
something  out  of  Edwin,  but  I  understand  nothing.  Will  you  tell  me  my 
dear,  what  this  talk  of  fly-papers  means,  for  Edwin  has  just  said  there  were 
some  fly-papers  found.  What  were  they  for  ?'  Mrs.  Maybrick  replied — '  Why, 
for  cosmetics.'  I  then  said  to  her  in  French — '  Tell  me,  have  you  really 
done  anything  wrong,  ray  dear,  to  your  husband  ? '  She  replied — 'No,  mamma, 
I  swear  to  you  I  am  innocent.  I  did  put  a  powder  he  asked  for  in  the  meat 
juice,  but  he  did  not  have  it.'  Here  the  nurse  interposed — the  thin  one  (Gore), 
and,  in  despair,  I  said,  '  Well,  I  will  go  to  Liverpool,  and  return  as  soon  as 
possible.'  I  accordingly  went  to  Mr.  Cleaver's  office,  and  after  being  there  five 
minutes  a  telegram  was  handed  him,  which  seemed  greatly  to  surprise  him. 
He  said  hurriedly,  '  They  are  going  to  meet  in  half  an  hour,  and  if  you  wish  to 
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Baroness  de  gee  her  before  she  is  removed  you  had  best  hurry.'  I  did  not  wait  a  moment, 
Roque's  arrival.  jjj^jf  understanding,  I  rushed  back  to  Battlecrease,  but  arrived  too 

late  to  see  her,  the  house  was  filled  with  thirteen  men.  Dr.  Hopper  spoke  to 
me,  and  said,  '  It  is  on  your  account  they  are  removing  her  so  soon,  of  whicn 
I  understood  nothing  at  the  time,  but  learned  afterwards  that  it  was  because 
of  the  exclamation—'  Better  death  than  this  dishonour,  which  I  had  made 
the  night  before.  There  was  a  man  there  whom  they  said  was  a  magistrate, 
whom  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  '  Good  bye,'  to  my  daughter  He  ref  used. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  a  mother  that  he  couldn  t  feel  how  I  felt  ?  I  think 
that  vexed  him  ;  anyway  he  refused  to  allow  me  to  see  her.  I  went  up  to  my 
bedroom,  which  looked  out  on  the  front,  to  try  to  see  her  face  as  they  put 
my  child  into  the  cab,  and  they  turned  the  key  and  locked  me  in  After  the 
cab  had  gone  I  shook  the  door,  and  a  policeman  unlocked  it,  and  I  asked  by 
whose  orders  he  had  locked  me  in.  He  mumbled  something  I  did  not  hear. 
He  was  a  red-haired  fellow,  not  one  of  those  I  had  seen  before.  Dr.  Humphreys 
went  with  my  daughter  in  the  cab  to  Walton  jail,  and  he  sent  me  a  kind  note, 
with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  love.  He  told  me  that  as  she  had  no  money  he  had  let 
her  have  a  few  shillings  himself.  They  hurried  her  away  m  so  unseemly  a 
manner,  that  even  her  hand-bag  with  toilet  articles  was  left  behind,  ihey 
wrapped  her  up  in  so  hurried  a  manner  that  the  nurse  snatched  up  my  cloak 
and  hat  and  put  it  on  her,  and  they  hustled  her  into  an  arm  chair,  she  bemg 
too  weak  to  stand,  and  she  was  carried  to  the  cab.— Cakoline  de  Roque. 

This  narrative  was  read  to  two  of  the  servants  in  the  house, 
Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  and  Mary  Cadwallader,  the  parlour- 
maid, and  they  say  that  it  accurately  represents  the  treatment,  both 
of  the  mother  on  her  arrival  and  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I  wdl  ask  any 
of  my  readers  to  conceive  such  a  state  of  things  in  their  own  household, 
whether  rich  or  poor.  At  that  time,  not  only  had  no  doctor  ( although 
they  had  attended  him  during  his  illness,  and  had  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  J  been  able  to  say  that  he  had  not  died  a  natural  death, 
hut  no  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  body.  From  that  moment  all 
now  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  been  in  gaol,  and  the  hotise  was  left  to  be 
ransackei  by  tmfriendly  persons,  a.nd  the  police,  with  their  assistance, 
got  up  the  case  against  her. — A.  W.  McD.] 

I  think  the  public  ought  to  have  the  "particulars"  of  that  long 
conversation  outside  the  house  which  made  Messrs.  Cleaver  so  com- 
plaisant. One  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  and  that  is,  that  whatevei- 
the  "  evidence"  was  which  was  disclosed  to  this  group  of  mystified 
frentlemen  outside  that  house  at  that  conversation,  which  tlie  "one 
representative  of  the  Press  "  does  not  appear  to  have  heard,  on  that 
18th  May,  none  of  it  has  yet  been  disclosed  to  the  public,  and  was 
not  even'  given  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  presence.  All  that  the 
public  know  is  the  evidence  which  was  disclosed  at  the  Trial,  and 
according  to  that  neither  had  the  medical  men  at  that  time  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  nor  had  any  weighable 
arsenic  been  found  in  the  hodj.  The  question  which  arises  at  this 
9tage  of  these  criminal  proceedings  is— What  could  have  been  the 
necessity  for  the  police  treating  this  woman  in  this  way] 

Was  it  because  she  was  an  American,  and  friendless  1    As  soon 
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as  the  breath  was  out  of  the  body  of  James  Maybrick,  and  while  search  for 
the  widow  was  lying  in  that  mysterious  speechless  swoon,  Michael  p/emises" 
and  Edwin  Maybrick,  with  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  as  coad-  (See  x>o»t.) 
jutors,  usurped  control  in  that  house,  sent  the  children  away,  and 
five  of  the  inmates  of  that  house,  viz.  : 

Michael  Maybrick, 

Edwin  Maybrick, 

Mrs.  Briggs, 

Mrs.  Hughes,  and 

Alice  Yapp, 

set  to  work  to  find,  and  said  they  found — for  the  finding  of  these 
things  by  these  five  people  is  a  "suspicious  circumstance" — they  went 
straight  to  places  open  and  accessible  to  everybody,  and  only  to  those 
places,  and  put  their  hands,  without  any  difiiculty,  upon  large 
quantities  of  arsenic  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  arsenic  mixed  with  char- 
coal '*  poison  for  cats,"  bottles  of  arsenic  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
arsenic  in  crystals,  enough  altogether  to  poison  fifty  people,  and  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  these  things  is  that, 
although  these  five  people  found  this  arsenic  in  places  open  and 
accessible  to  everybody,  nobody  had  ever  seen  any  of  it  in  the  house 
before,  and  nobody  at  the  trial  could  say  where  it  had  all  come  from, 
and  that  except  what  these  five  people  found  in  this  curious  way, 
while  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  in  that  mysterious  speechless 
swoon,  nobody  else  ever  found  anything  in  the  house  which  would 
have  killed  a  mouse.  There  was  another  "  suspicious  circum- 
stance "  connected  with  this  finding  of  arsenic  after  death  by  these 
five  people,  and  that  was  that  Alice  Yapp  found  the  packet  labelled 
"  Arsenic,  poison  for  cats,"  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  a  few  hours  after 
death,  and  brought  it  to  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick,  who  sent  for 
Mr.  Steel  at  midnight,  as  a  solicitor,  to  advise  them,  and  who  did 
advise  them  to  seal  it  up  in  a  "  sealed  package  "  and  lock  it  up  in 
the  cellar,  and  that  though  Michael  Maybrick,  Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes  (in  the  presence  of  each  other  as  wit- 
nesses), found  the  other  things  on  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
12th,  it  was  not  until  8-.30  p.m.  on  that  night  that  these 
people  gave  "particulars"  of  what  they  found  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  Inspector  Baxendale  (who  then  look  possession  of  them), 
And  did  not  even  then  tell  liim  about  the  *'  Arsenic,  poison  for  cats," 
which  Alice  Yapp  had  found  the  night  before,  and  which  Mr.  Steel, 
a  solicitor  (and  who  might  have  been  uiseful  as  a  witness),  hud 
regarded  as  of  so  much  importance  as  to  advise  its  being  made  a 
sealed  package  of  and  locked  up  in  the  cellar.  Now,  why  did  not 
Superintendent  Bryning  and  Inspector  Baxendale  suspect  any  of 
these  people  who  had  produced  these  things  in  such  a  curious 
way  ]  Why  did  he  select  Mrs.  Maybrick  alone  out  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  that  house,  and  say  to  her — 


Suspicious  cir- 
sta  ices. 


u 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick.  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  May  brick."  j-j  +u 

If  it  was  necessary  to  take  anybody  into  custody,  ^hy  did  they 
not  treat  these  five  people-Michael  Maybrick,  Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  Alice  Yapp-in  the  same  way  in- 
stead of;  on  the  contrary,  leaving  them  free  to  roam  over  that 
house  akd  assist  the  police  in  finding  incriminatory  materials 
against  Mrs.  Maybrick?  I  again  press  the  questions-r rom  whom 
did  the  police  make  inquiries  1  and  what  were  the  particulars 

**^The  fact  that  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had  attended 
the  deceased  during  his  illness,  and  had  been  present  at  the  post 
mortem,  were  unable  to  assign  the  cause  of  death,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  arsenic  was  found  in  the  house  after  death,  might 
possibly  constitute    a   sufficiently   "  suspicious  circumstance 
^although  I  dare  say  there  are  not  many  houses  in  which  arsenic 
or  someW  poison  could  not  be  found)  to  put  the  police  upon 
inquiry  concerning  the  inmates  of  that  house,  and  to  justify  them 
in^« suspecting"  everybody  in  it  who  could  have  had  access  to 
the  arsenic,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  police  at  all  events  m  such 
circumstances  to  find  out  who  had  put  that  arsemc  there  ,  but  the 
police  never  did  find  out  where  the  arsenic  came  from  and  that 
being  so,  the  curious  way  in  which  this  arsenic  was  found  by  these 
five  people,  and  also  the  curious  way  in  which  part  of  it  was  handed 
to  the  police  on  one  day  and  part  (which  had  been  found  the 
dav  before)  on  another  were  also  "suspicious  circumstance, 
quite  sufficient  to  put  the  police  upon  inquiry  as  to  how  these 
five  people  came  to  find  it.    Was  it  the  evidence  of  these  five 
persons  which  Superintendent  Bryning  disclosed  on  Saturday 
the  18tb,  outside  the  house,  to  Colonel  Bidwell,  Mr.  Swift  (clerk), 
Messrs.  K.  S.  and  Arnold  Cleaver,  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Hopper, 
and  on  hearing   which  Messrs.  Cleaver  so  complaisantly  con- 
sented to  a  remand,  and  upon  which  Superintendent  Brynmg 

'^'"^^he  is  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  her  husband  by  admini- 
stering poison  to  him "  ?  ,  ,  r  i  •  i  r 
The  conduct  of  the  police  in  selecting  Mrs.  Maybrick  out  of 
all  the  inmates  of  that  house,  and  taking  her  into  custody  and 
lea^ng  th"^^^^^^^  thus  exhibited  the  most  un- 
fnendfy  of  all  feelings  against  her  (the  eeling  of  Suspicion)-to 
roam  over  that  house  and  assist  the  police  m  makmg  up  a  case 
Lainst  Mrs.  Maybrick,  while  they  had  got  her  like  a  mouse  in  a 
t?ap,  ill  in  bed,  with  policemen  and  professional  nurses  m  charge  of 
her-was  surely  the  most  outrageously  unfair  thing.  What  chance 
had  she  of  defending  herself?  Surely,  if  the  Maybrick  case 
lets  lic^ht  upon  the  way  in  which  the  police  get  up  cases  for  the 
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Crown,  it  is  time  we  all  began  to  think  that  it  may  be  our  turn  suspicious  cir- 
next,  and  take  some  steps  to  secure  fair  play.  stauoes. 

In  this  Maybrick  case,  from  first  to  last,  the  question  has 
been  one  of  "suspicious  circumstances;"  and  in  dealing  with 
it,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  suspicious  circumstances  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

Now,  Suspicion  is  itself  a  nasty  idea.  There  is,  in  the  sound 
of  the  very  word,  a  sibilation  which  reminds  one  of  the  hissing  of  a 
"snake  in  the  grass,"  and  it  is  the  first  instinct  of  a  healthy 
mind  (and  certainly  the  first  duty  of  a  policeman)  when  the 
word  "suspicion"  is  heard,  to  look  round  and  see  where  the  sound 
proceeds  from — to  look  out  for  the  "snake  in  the  grass."  It  is  a 
sort  of  intuition  which  warns  us  when  we  hear  of  a  person  being 
*'  suspected  "  to  inquire,  "  Who  suspects  ? "  and  those  who  suspect 
others  must  expect  to  be  suspected  themselves. 

Now  who  was  it  told  the  police  to  "  suspect  "  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

I  propose  presently  to  look  round  that  household  by  the  light 
of  the  evidence  disclosed  at  the  trial,  to  see  who  it  was  who  set  the 
suspicions  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  going— and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  the  "genesis"  or  birth  of  these  "suspicions." 

But  first  as  regards  the  relations  of  James  Maybrick  and  his  Eeiationsof  man 
wife,  the  position  of  matters  in  that  household,  so  far  as  was  dis- 
closed  in  Court,  was  this,  that  prior  to  the  16th  of  March,  1889, 
(which  Mr.  Addison  in  his  opening  speech  for  the  Crown  said  was 
"  the  first  date  in  the  case,")  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  lived  on 
affectionate  terms  with  each  other,  and  evidence  was  given  that  all 
through  their  married  life  of  eight  years  there  had  never 
been  any  quarrel  or  unhappiness  between  them,  that  they 
were  affectionately  attached  to  each  other  and  to  their  two 
children,  and  lived  a  thoroughly  quiet  and  domestic  life. 
Superintendent  Bryning  in  his  speech  making  the  charge  against 
Mrs.  Maybrick  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1889,  said  :— 

"  From  what  the  police  know,  it  appears  that  he  and  his  wife  lived 
happily  together  until  about  the  time  of  the  Grand  National  this  year,  which 
was  run  on  the  29th  of  March." 

As  regards  then  the  relations  between  this  man  and  wife  the 
evidence  of  every  witness  at  the  Trial  was  that  a  quarrel  which  took 
between  them  on  that  29th  of  March  was  the  first  and  only 
quarrel  that  had  occurred  between  them,  and  that  that  had  been 
made  up  the  next  day.  Mr.  Addison,  however,  at  the  Trial, 
fixed  the  date  of  the  origin  of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick to  her  husband  as  the  16th  of  March,  and  from  that  date 
he  asked  the  Jury  "to  follow  closely  the  diff'erent  occurrences 
as  they  occur." 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's      Mr.  Addison  then  proceeds — 

visit  to  Londciiu 

"  Upon  the  16th  of  March  Mrs.  May  brick  had  to  telegraph  to  London,  to 
a  hotel  iu  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  for  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom. 
You  will  have  before  you  the  letters  which  she  wrote,  and  which  will  be  put  in 
evidence.  The  effect  of  them  is  this,  on  the  16th  of  March  she  telegraphed 
for  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  at  a  private  hotel.  Having  received  no  answer 
she  wrote  again  to  the  landlord  and  told  him  the  rooms  were  engaged  for  Mrs. 
Miiybrick,  of  Manchester,  and  she  wrote  again  as  to  details  as  to  the  sort  of 
dinner  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  like  to  have,  saying  that  her 
'  sister-in-law  '  was  inexperienced  in  such  matters.  On  the  18th  March  (Mon- 
day) she  wrote  again  to  the  hotel,  saying  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  would 
arrive  on  the  21st  (Thursday)  and  would  stay  there  a  week,  from  the  21st  to 
the  28th,  and  that  '  she  was  not  particular  as  to  price."  You  have  her  then 
writing  these  letters  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  March  engaging  this  sitting- 
room  and  bedroom  for  her  '  sister-in-law.'  On  the  21st  March  (Thursday)  she 
left  Battlecrease  House  to  go  to  London." 

But  as  evidence  of  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  when  in  London 
the  Crown  produced  only  one  witness — Alfred  Schweisso,  the  head- 
waiter  at  Flatman's  Hotel,  in  Henrietta  Street,  who  identified 
Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Mr.  Alfred  Brierley,  and  swore  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  arrived  there  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday,  21st,  and 
that  from  Friday,  the  22nd  till  one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  24th, 
Brierley  lived  with  her  there  as  man  and  wife,  and  that  they 
occupied  the  same  bedroom,  but  the  Crown  did  not  call  either  the 
chambermaid  or  Brierley,  but  rested  their  case,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  her  visit  to  London,  upon  the  evidence  of  this  waiter — 
Schweisso — alone. 

wirer ^^'^  [Note.— ^//retZ  Schweisso,  the  waiter  at  ihe  hotel  in  London 
where  Mrs.  MayhricJc  and  Brierley  met,  has  written  me  the  followin(/ 
letter  on  the  subject  of  his  evidence  : — 

66,  Oliphant  Street,  Queen's  Park  Estate, 

London,  January  18th,  1890. 

Sir, — I  received  your  letter  this  morning  at  this  address,  where  I  am  at 
present  staying,  as  1  have  left  Mr.  Flatman's.  I  should  be  too  glad  to  do  that, 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  your  committee  in  getting  Mrs.  Maybrick 
released.  I  am  aware  that  everybody  for  the  prosecution  was  dead  against  her, 
especially  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  no  further  than  seeing  that  justice 
was  done,  but  they  proved  to  me  to  be  very  much  two-faced.  I  am  really 
sorry  to  say  that  I  did  not  act  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  ;  but  I  was  really  afraid  of  the  consequences  that 
might  happen.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  When  I  arrived  at  the  coroner's 
inquest  I  met  an  inspector.  This  was  the  conver.-ation  that  passed  between  us  : 
He  said,  "  Will  you  be  able  to  recognise  Mrs.  Maybrick  ?  "  I  said  I  should  not. 
He  said,  "Keep  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  so  as  you  can  see  her,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  "  because  you  will  be  sworn,  whether  you  can  recognise  her 
or  not,  when  you  are  called."  I  saw  her  twice  before  I  was  taken  to  recognise 
her,  to  the  order  of  the  coroner.  Secondly,  I  had  more  trouble  in  recognising 
Mr.  Brierley,  as  I  will  prove  to  you.  He  was  in  the  court  all  the  morning, 
near  where  I  was  standing  my.self,  and  I  did  not  recognise  him  again  Inspector 
came  to  me  again-,  and  said,  "Mr.  Brierley  was  against  you;  I  suppose  you 
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recojtDised  him."  Well,  I  never  saw  him.  I  give  you  this  statement  to  show  Schweisso,  the 
you  that  honestly  I  could  not  recognise  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  police. 
You  are  aware  that  at  the  coroner's  court  the  coroner  dwelt  chiefly  on  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  movements  in  summing  up,  and  that  it  was  published  in  the  local 
papers  that  the  case  would  be  quashed  up.  I  told  the  inspector  this.  He 
said,  "  I  have  seen  it  myself,  but  I  have  a  different  opinion,  for  it's  going  to  end 
against  her,"  or  something  to  this  effect.  Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Brierley. 
Of  course,  I  should  not  have  recognised  him  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
police  ;  but,  as  I  was  for  the  prosecution,  I  went  by  their  orders,  which  I  am 
sorry  for  now,  for  they  acted  in  a  very  shameful  manner.  Well,  after  they 
returned  from  luncheon,  that  inspector  told  me  to  nod  to  him  when  I  recog- 
nised Brierley,  as  he  would  be  in  court  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Well,  I  could 
not  recognise  him  when  he  came  ;  but  a  policeman  came  up  to  me  and  showed 
me  where  Mr.  Brierley  was.  I  give  you  this  statement  voluntarily,  to  show 
>  ou,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  it  was  a  regular  got-up  case  of  the  police. — 
Yours  very  faithfully,  Alfred  Schweisso. 

The  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  having  been  directed  to  this  letter  Home 
of  Alfred  /Schweisso's,  he  wrote  in  reply  that  the  Home  Office  having 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  police  who  were  engaged  in  the  case,  he  could 
not  make  any  investigation  into  their  conduct — that  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  loccd  authorities.    This  is  a  new  and  startling  departi^re  in 
criminal  procedure.    The  local  police  are,  it  is  true,  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  but  the  police^ 
however  controlled,  when  they  appear  in  our  Courts  conducting  criminal 
proceedings,  appear  there  as  representing  the  Queen,  and  not  any  suck 
elected  body  as  the  Committee  of  the  County  Council.    It  is  difficult- 
to  conceive  a  more  revolutionary  doctrine  than  this  evasion  of  duty — 
this  shifting  off  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
from  the  Crown  to  the  people — than  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
that  if  the  conduct  of  the  police  in  any  criminal  proceedings  should 
require  investigation,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  at  the  Home  Office. 
It  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  Constitution  that  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  ;  and  the  police,  when 
they  appear  in  our  Cotirts,  are  the  representatives  of  the  Queen,  and 
not  of  the  County  Council.    The  wildest  revolutionary  demagogue 
has  never  propounded  such  a  doctrine  as  this  /    Where  next  will  Mr. 
Matthews  land  us  ?    Moreover,  the  police  themselves  to  a  man,  whether 
employed  and  controlled  by  local  authorities  or  not,  would  repudiate 
being  the  representatives  in  our  Courts  of  any  one  except  the  Queen. — 
A.  W.  McD.] 


Mr.  Addison  further  said  that — 

"  What  she  did  for  the  rest  of  the  week  until  Thursday,  the  28th,  when  she 
was  timed  to  come  home  I  do  not  know,  but  on  the  28th,  exactly  a  week  after 
she  had  gone  away  to  London,  she  returned  to  Battlecrease  House.  The  next 
day,  the  29th  of  March,  the  Grand  National  was  run  in  Liverpool,  and  both 
she  and  her  husband  went  there.  He  came  back  at  seven  at  nio-ht,  and  it  was 
evident  to  the  servants  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them." 
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Incident. 
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It  will  be  presently  seen,  when  Jf/^^/^^^^^^^J'i^^^^ 
Stephen's  summing  up,  that  the  question  left  for  the  Jury  was 

MOTIVE  FOR  MURDER 

INSTEAD  OF 

MURDER  BY  ARSENIC  ! 
and  that  in  returning  their  verdict  they  were  to  regard  adultery  as 

'  "n^;  i?  wTare't"  assume,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  the  JUry 
in  emphatic  terms  that  they  were  to  assume,  that  adultery  is  a 
sufficient  motive  for  murder-if  again  we  ^^e  to  assume  " 
evidence  of  this  Schweisso,  the  waiter,  alone,  that  Mrs  Maybrick 
aid  BrTerlev  slept  in  the  same  room  at  Flatman's  Hotel  from  the 
91st  tHhe  24  h  ,f  March  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  adultery-if  we 
:re  to  assume  all  this,  then  we  may,  of  course,  elmiinate  aH  ques 
tions  of  arsenic  from  the  case-any  such  q^est  ons  as  whether 
Tames  Mavbrick  died  of  arsenic,  administered  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Sbrick  with  intent  to  murder,  and  confine  ourselves  to  questions 
Xi^hTe    select  (as  Mr.  Addison  did)  the  16th  of  March  or  as 
"Ze  Stephen  did,  the  21st  of  March)  as  the  first  date  m  the 
cTse-as  the  date,  in  fact,  when  the  sufficient  motive  for  murder  . 
.iifficientlv  proved  by  the  evidence  of  this  waiter  Schweisso  ! 
Buf  ^my'^^^^^^^^^^  ar'e  not  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  sitting  in 
times  of  gre^t  public  excitement,  under  the  influence  and  constraint 
of  Mr  Justice  Stephen's  oratory,  I  will  not  insu  t  their  mtelhgence 
bv  supposing  that  they  consider  either  that  adultery  is  a  sufficient 
S^tTve  f?r  murder,  or  that  adultery  had  been  sufficiently  proved 
hy  the  Crown  calling  the  waiter-instead  of  the  ^^^-^^^-^^^^^^ 
Flatman's  Hotel  to  prove  that  Mrs.  ^^y^^^^ J^,^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
slept  in  the  same  bedroom  there  from  the  22ncl  to  tne  ^«n  oi 
March  and  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  "  Brierley  incident  as 
^Ts  called  I  shall,  I  think,  show  that  even  if  the  trial  had  been 
on^of  Sive  for  murder  instead  of  Mm'der  by  Arsenic  the 
evfdence  as  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  relations  with  Brierley  showed  an 
-^^iSmotrv^^up^ed^ 

r  so'^alty  t":;  make  it  plain  that  he  really  knew 

"''StTjuttirl^^^^^^^  will  commend  itself  to  the 

intemge?ce  oCy  readers  would  depend  upon  the  relations  bet  ween 
Mr  James  Maybrick  and  his  wife,  and  not  upon  the  relations 

''X^^^'i^^^^^^^  MarCb^  -  ^ 
date  of  the  case,  as  being  the  date  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  fell  from 
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the  allegiance  to  her  husband  for  Brierley ;  and  (like  Superin-  First  quarreL 
tendent  Bryning  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry)  fixed  the  date  of  the 
first  Quarrel  between  husband  and  wife  as  having  occurred  on  the 
29th  March,  the  day  of  the  Grand  National,  and  the  Crown  proved, 
not  only  that  it  was  the  first  quarrel,  but  that  it  was  the  only 
quarrel  between  James  Maybrick  and  his  wife,  by  the  evidence  of 
the  servants,  the  family  doctor  (Dr.  Hopper),  the  brothers  Michael 
and  Edwin,  and  the  old  family  friend,  Mrs.  Briggs.    The  case 
of  the  Crown  was  that  that  first  and  only  quarrel  arose  entirely  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  by  the  husband  of  Brierley,  with 
whom  she  had  walked  on  the  course  of  the  Grand  National, 
and  that  the  quarrel  was  made  up  the  next  day.    The  case 
of  the  Crown  was  that  the  husband  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  intrigue,  or  of  her  meeting  Brierley  during  her  visit  to 
London — indeed,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  (except  the  waiter 
Schweisso)  pretended  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  had  hap- 
pened while  she  was  in  London — and  the  Crown  called  Michael 
Maybrick  to  prove  this  : — 

Q.  You  were  aware,  of  course,  were  you  not,  of  a  dispute  having  arisen  in 
reference  to  this  man  Brierley  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  I  had  heard  there  had  been 
a  dispute. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  your  brother  died  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the 
guilty  meeting  in  London  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

Q.  The  only  complaint  having  to  do  'with  her  was  in  reference  to  the 
quarrel  about  the  Grand  National  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  knew  nothing  except  what 
took  place  on  the  racecourse. 

This  then  was  the  case  of  the  Crown  as  regards  the  relations 
between  James  Maybrick  and  his  wife. 

But  then  follows  some  evidence  by  Michael  Maybrick,  which  otherwoman  In 
was  kept  out  of  the  case.    Michael  Maybrick,  in  answer  to  some 
questions  in  cross-examination^  said — 

Q.  You  are  aware  there  were  complaints  on  both  sides  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  name  of  a  woman  has  been  introduced  into  this  case  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Briggs  Mrs.  Maybrick  went 
to  consult  a  friend  in  reference  to  this  woman  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Q.  And  a  reconciliation  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  between 
Mr.  Maybrick  and  his  wife  ? 
A.  Yes. 

And  then  the  matter  dropped,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  not 
aven  refer  to  it  in  his  summing-up. 

Now  this  is  very  mysterious,  and  if  the  "  particulars  taken  " 
by  the  police  are  disclosed,  the  Mystery  still  hanging  about  the 
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ThTr/r;^^^^^^^^^^  Mysty  is  intelligible  upon 

S.e  gro^^d  Tat  througho'ut  the  whole  line  of  the  de^nce  .t  wa 

manifest  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  l^^/^^^^I^^^lMe^^^^^^^^^ 
•     most  stringent  instractions  that,  m  defending  her  from  the  charge 
S  murderina  her  husband,  they  were  not  to  say  anythnig  which 
woXin  an;  way  reEect  upon  her  husband's  memory;  that  her 
lefence  was  to  bJconducted  on  the  most  generous  principles  (as 
fndeed  il  was  so  conducted);  that  the  charge  against  her  bemg 
murt  by  arsenic,  the  deLce  should  be  confined  to  showing 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  arsenic,  and  that   as   to  any 
arsen  c  found  in  the  body  it  might  have  got  there  through  a  habit 
he  had  of  dosing  himself  with  all  sorts  of  drugs,  a  habit  which 
ft  was  incontestably  proved  at  the  Trial  that  he  did  practise  and 
which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  described  m  his  summing-up  to  the 

Jury  as —  .     .  .  „ 

'« this  dreadful  habit  he  had  acquired  of  eating  arsenic. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  his  closing  speech  to  the  Jury,  referred 
to  the  generous  nature  of  the  defence  in  these  words 

seems  to  have  been  hked_  by  his  friends  a  man  ^^^^ 
Ttr^TsS'^ST^- =lf  case,  Msto,,  U  . 
peculiar  one." 

And  then  Sir  Charles  Russell  proceeded  to  refer  exclusively  to  the 

teased  having  been  a  -n 'who.  suffered  from  ^^^^^^^ 

ment  of  the  stomach,  and  who  was  m  the  habit  of    ^^^^^^f  ™^^ 

It  is  perhaps,  intelligible  on  the  ground  of  Mrs.  Maybiick  s 
instructlns  that  no  attacks  should  be  made  on  her  husband  s 
tnfmory  when  defending  her  that  her  legal  advisers  should  have 
keXSck  the  myster/that  is  thus  left  Michae^^M^^^^^^^ 
evidence.    But  why,  when  the  police  ^^^'^^^^^^f  ."^f  J/^^,,^^ 
cious  circumstances,"  has  the  Crown  ^^PP^f  ^f^^*,^^^,  f '^^^Mr 
fakpn"  bv  them  in  reference  to  this  matter?  and  why  did  Mr. 
JustL  sChen  hush  that  evidence  of  Michael  Maybnc^^^  up,  by 
making  no  reference  to  it  in  his  summing  up  to  the  Jury  * 

rNoTK-TAere  is  a  woman-who  calls  herself  Mrs.  Mayhricl, 
and  who  claims  to  have  been  James  Mayhr^cl^s  real  wrfe.  -^he  was 
having  on  a  visit  at  a  somewhat  out  of  the  way  place,  8  Dundas 
trZ  uonlwearmouth,  during  the  Tr^al;  her  usual  and  present 
address  is  266,  Queen^s  Road,  New  Cross,  London,  S.E.  The 
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evidence  of  Michael  Mayhrich  is,  hoivever,  so  mysterious  that  he  other  woman  in 
may  have  referred  to  some  other  woman ;  and  it  would  he  best  to 
have  a  disclosure  made  of  the  particulars  taken  hy  the  police, 
toncerning  the  "  ether  woman  in  the  case"  and  the  disputes  on  both 
sides. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Mr.  Addison  said,  in  bis  address  to  the  Jury,  that  on  Thursday,  visit  to  London, 
the  21st  March,  when  Mrs.  May  brick  went  to  London —  JohnK. 

"  She  arrived  there  (at  Flatman's  Hotel)  on  Thursday,  21st  of  March,  at 
about  one  o'clock  ;  and  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  a  gentleman — whose 
aame  we  do  not  know,  but  who  never  appeared  again,  as  far  as  we  know  anything 
about  him,  in  the  case — came  and  fetched  her." 

That  this  gentleman's  name  had  been  kept  back,  even  from  the 
Crown  Counsel  (Mr.  Addison),  I,  of  course,  cannot  doubt;  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  why  ?  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  summing  up 
to  the  Jury,  referred  to  the  evidence  given  by  Alfred  Schweisso,  in 
reference  to  this  mysterious  person,  in  the  most  damaging  way 
possible  to  Mrs.  May  brick's  character;  in  such  a  way,  in  fact,  as  to 
insinuate  that  Brierley  was  not  the  only  man  she  was  carrying  on 
an  adulterous  intrigue  with  during  her  visit  to  London. 

[Note. — The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Mr.  John  Baillie 
Knight,  a  very  old  family  friend.    Both  the  police  and  Messrs. 
Cleaver  Tcnew  all  abotit  him,  and  if  there  had  been  anything  in  his 
conduct  unfavourable  to  Mrs.  Mayhrich,  the  Crown  would  not  have 
left  it  to  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  to  bring  it  out.    It  will  be  presently 
seen,  however,  how  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  made  tise  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Addison  did  not  know  this  gentleman^ s  name,  as  a  damaging  argu- 
ment against  Mrs.  Mayhrich.    Mr.  John  Baillie  Knight,  when  he 
found  wliat  use  Mr.  Jxistice  Stephen  had  made  of  his  not  being  called^ 
<it  once  communicated  to  Mr.  Matthews  all  he  hnew  about  what  Mrs. 
Mayhrich  did  while  in  London,  but  I  venture  to  thinh  it  woidd  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  pitblic,  and  more  fair  to  Mrs.  Mayhrich, 
'Jiat  he  should  publicly  clear  up  the  mystery  which  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  made  about  him,  and  that  the  police  should  disclose  the 
particulars  tahen"  by  them  about  him. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Mr,  Addison  made  another  mystery  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  visit  to  London.  He  said,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  statement  (and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
referred  to  it  also  with  a  damaging  effect  to  Mrs.  Maybrick)  if  the 
information  contained  in  the  "particulars  taken"  by  the  police 
had  not  been  suppressed  from  him,  but  having  told  the  Jury  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  left  Flatman's  Hotel  on  Sunday,  the  24th,  he  said — 

"  What  she  did  for  the  rest  of  the  week  until  Thursday  (the  28th),  when 
«he  was  timed  to  come  home,  I  do  not  know." 
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Indictment. 


Visit  to  London.  Now  whv,  I  ask,  did  Mr.  Addison  not  know?    The  police  knew. 

Why  has  this  been  made  a  mystery  ?    Let  the  «  particulars  taken 
by  the  police  as  to  this  be  disclosed. 

[Note— il/rs.  MayhricTc  was  staying  with  some  very  old  family 
frimds,  the  Misses  Baillie-relatives  of  Mr.  John  Baxllu  Knight-- 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  during  this  Pervo'l,  and  during  t^^^^^ 
period  she  dined  on  one  occasion  with  Mr.  Michael  Mayhrxck  and  there 
could  not  have  been  the  slightest  occasion  for  any  mystery  ^^^9  ^'^^ 
about  luhere  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  during  that  period.— A.  W.  McD.\ 

Mr  Addison  took,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  built  up  his  sum- 
ming up  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  upon  it-as  his  corner-stone  for 
the  charge  of  Murder  by  Arsenic-i\^e  question  oi  Adultery  and 
accordingly  fixed  the  16th  of  March,  the  day  when  Mrs  Maybrick 
LCaphed  for  rooms  at  Flatman's  Hotel  as  the  "fii^t  date  in  the 
caseV'  but,  as  this  was  not  a  trial  of  Motive  for  Murder,  but  of 
Murder  by  Arsenic,  I  decline  to  accept  that  as  -the  first  date 

*When'Mrs.  Maybrick  entered  the  dock  to  plead  to  the  charge 
preferred  against  her,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  demanded  of  her  whether 
she  pleaded  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  to  the  charge  of— 

"Having  at  Garston,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1889,  feloniously,  wilfully  and 
of  her  maS'aforethought,  killed  and  murdered  one  James  Maybrick  by  the 
administration  to  him  of  poison  ?" 

To  this,  in  a  clear  voice,  she  replied  "Not 
Thereupon  Mr.  Addison  proceeded  to  open  the  case  for  the 

Crown,  thus  : —  ,  ,  • 

"Mav  it  nlease  your  Lordship- Gentlemen  of  the  jury-it  is  my  duty  m 

doses  of  arsenic' 

The  two  questions,  and  the  only  two  questions,  involved  in  the 

charge  were —  r  j    xv,  o 

(W  Was  arsenic  the  cause  of  deatn  {  ^  .  ^-u 

2   If  so,  had  the  arsenic,  which  was  the  cause  of  death,  been 
administered  to  the  deceased  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  felonious 

'""^^Thl  defence  set  up  by  her  Counsel  was,  that  arsenic  was  not 
the  lause  o  det^^^^^^^  as  to  any  arsenic  winch  had  been  found 

S  the  body  it  might  have  got  there  through  a  habit  her  husband 
had  LSd  oTdosing  himself  with  all  kinds  of  drugs. 

As  to  this  habit  of  "dosing  himself,"  it  was  shown  beyond  all 
quest  on  of  doubt;  in  fact,  it  a'mounted  to  this,  that  he  used  t. 


Gase  of  the 
drown. 


Questions  for 
.Jury. 


Defence. 
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make  a  regular  Apothecary's  shop  of  himself,  taking  all  sorts  of 
drugs  recommended  him,  not  merely  by  doctors,  but  by  friends. 
I  will  mention  the  witnesses  called  at  the  Trial  as  to  this : — 

Nicholas  Baieson,  who  had  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  James  May- 
brick  in  Virginia  from  1877  up  to  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  1881, 
knew  of  his  habit  of  taking  both  strychnine  and  arsenic. 

Thomas  Stansell,  the  servant  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick  and  Mr.  Bateson, 
knew  of  his  taking  arsenic,  and  mixing  it  in  his  food,  and  of  his  having  a  great 
many  medicine  bottles. 

Captain  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  knew  of  his  habit  of  taking  arsenic,  and 
had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  he  was  running  of  using  arsenic, 
whicli  James  Maybrick  used  to  call  his  "  desideratum." 

/ ohn  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  a  retired  wholesale  druggist,  spoke  of  James 
Maybrick  coming  to  his  warehouse  to  see  his  cousin,  who  was  an  employe  of 
his,  and  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  drugs. 

Edwin  Garnet  Beaton,  a  retired  Liverpool  chemist,  knew  him  as  a  constant 
customer  at  his  shop  up  to  the  end  of  1887,  who  used  to  continually  call — 
sometimes  four  and  five  times  a  day — for  what  he  called  his  "  pick-me-up,"  but 
which  was  liquor  arsenicalis. 

Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Liverpool,  whom  James  Maybrick  consulted  from 
November,  1888,  to  March,  1889,  had  had  conversations  with  him  in  which 
James  Maybrick  had  told  him  of  his  habit  of  taking  a  great  variety  of  drugs, 
strychnine  among  others. 

Sir  J ames  Poole,  ex-Mayor  of  Liverpool,  spoke  of  James  Maybrick  having 
told  him,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  that  he  took  "  poisonous  medicines." 

Michael  Maybrick  was  not  aware  that  he  had  a  habit  of  dosing  himself, 
and  had  never  heard  of  it  except  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Maybrick,  which  he  got 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1889. 

Mrs.  Briggs,  a  most  intimate  neighbour  and  friend — 

Q.  Did  you,  in  the  course  of  your  observations,  see  a  large  number  of 
bottles,  presumably  of  the  class  of  medicine  bottles  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  very  large  number,  was  there  not  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Would  it  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  more  than  100  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  say.    There  were  several. 
_  Q.  But  several  is  a  very  long  way  short  of  100.    Were  there  as  many  aa 
50  in  one  room  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  saw  there  were  a  good  many. 

Q.  Do^  you  know  anything  about  this  habit  which  is  imputed  to  the  dead 
man  of  dosing  himself  with  medicines  and  things  suggested  by  his  friends  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  well  known  among  his  friends  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  been  remonstrated  with  or  rallied  about  it  in  your  presence  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hopper,  the  family  doctor,  knew  all  about  this  habit,  and 
about  his  taking  "double  doses"  of  medicines,  and  had  often 
spoken  to  him  and  warned  him  about  it  as  a  dangerous  habit. 
Dr.  Humphreys  was  told  of  it,  but,  mirabile  dictu,  alone  among 
all  who  had  known  him,  his  brother,  Michael  Maybrick,  swore  he 
had  never  heard  of  his  having  such  a  habit  until  Mrs.  Maybrick 
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Habits  of  dosing  ^rote  to  him  about  it  on  the  12th  of  March,  1889  ! !    The  police 
furnished  at  the  trial  a  printed  list  of  more  than  150  bottles  of 
different  kinds  of  medicine,  made  up  by  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent chemists,  which  they  had  found  in  Battlecrease  House  and  at 
James  Maybrick's  office,  and  which  they  had  handed  to  Mr.Davies  for 
analysis.    In  fact,  the  house  and  the  office  were  like  apothecaries' 
shops,  and  yet  Michael  Maybrick  swore  at  the  Trial  he  had  never 
heard  of  his  brother  having  a  habit  of  "dosing  himself"  !  Well, 
to  be  charitable,  either  Michael  Maybrick  is  not  a  man  of  an 
observant  or  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  or  he  really  knew  very  little 
about  his  brother.     The  fact  remains  gross,  palpable,  proved 
beyond  question,  that  James  Maybrick  was  a  man  who  had  for 
years  practised  a  habit,  well  known  to  every  one  who  knew  him 
(except  Michael !),  of  "  dosing  himself"  with  all  sorts  of  drugs,  and 
among  them  poisonous  drugs — arsenic,  strychnine,  and  the  like — 
and  if  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  was  found  in  his  body  at 
death,  it  was  a  very  likely  place  to  find  it ;  and  neither  Mr. 
Addison,  by  fixing  the  16th  of  March,  1889,  nor  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  by  fixing  the  21st  of  March  as  the  "  first  date  in  the 
case,"  can  or  ought  to  have  attempted  to  draw  the  red  herring 
of  adultery  across  that  explanation  of  how  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  came  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  James  Maybrick.  Prose- 
cutions by  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be  vindictive  ! 


WHITE  POWDERS. 

White  powder.        Now,  arseuic  is  a  white  powder.    I  have  placed  as  I  write  one 
grain  of  this  white  powder  in  this  space. 

o 

I  shall  presently  have  something  to  say  about  the  evidence  given 
about  arsenic  at  the  Trial,  and  the  ignorance  displayed  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  by  the  judge,  as  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  arsenic.  But  the  Crown,  who  did  not 
want  to  rely  upon  arsenic  for  a  conviction  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  but 
upon  adultery,  tried  in  every  way  they  could  to  keep  any  reference 
to  "  white  powder "  out  of  the  case. 

At  the  Inquest  Michael  Maybrick  was  reticent  and  said  nothing 
which  could  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  he  knew  anything  about 
any  white  powder  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 

Dr.  Humphreys  was  equally  reticent ;  and  so  was  Dr.  Hopper, 
80  far  as  his  examination  in  chief  was  concerned;  but  on  cross- 
examination,  it  was  elicited  from  him  that  in  conversation  with 
James  Maybrick,  about  his  habit  of  dosing  himself  with  all  sorts  of 
?  drugs,  he  had  spoken  of  taking  arsenic. 
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The  Coroner :  He  led  you  to  suppose  he  took  it  ?  White  powder. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  on  that  occasion  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  spoken  to  you  about  this  habit  of  her  husband  taking  all  kind  of  things  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  had  asked  you  to  check  it,  or  to  speak  to  him  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  some  time  ago  ? 

A.  It  was  in  June,  1888,  or  September — I  could  not  tell  which. 
Q.  At  all  events,  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1888. 

Dr.  Hopper  also  said — 

"  He  had  a  very  strong  habit  of  taking  almost  anything  recommended  to 
him  by  his  friends.  He  told  me  this  himself,  and  he  then  said  he  had  taken 
double  doses  of  his  medicine." 

Well,  even  assuming  that  this  was  a  sudden  revelation  to  the 
police — they  knew  it  then  at  all  events — and  if  James  Maybrick 
was  taking  arsenic  then  he  might  have  continued  the  habit,  and 
indeed,  if  he  had  such  a  habit  at  all,  would  probably  do  so. 

Now,  in  studying  how  these  criminal  proceedmgs  were  con- 
ducted, let  me  ask  my  readers  to  carefully  follow  what  course  the 
Crown  took  upon  getting  that  information  from  Dr.  Hopper.  There 
was  no  Brierley  incident  to  mix  up  with  the  question  in  1888.  Let 
me  also  ask  my  readers  to  notice  what  these  three  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  Dr.  Hopper,  Michael  Maybrick,  and  Dr.  Humphreys 
did ;  they  were  all  present  at  the  Inquest.  Dr.  Hopper  had  admitted 
a  knowledge  of  this  habit  of  James  Maybrick  taking  arsenic,  and 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  asked  him  to  speak  to  her  husband  and 
check  him  "taking  all  kind  of  things."  That  evidence  of  Dr. 
Hopper's — the  family  doctor — must  have  suggested  to  their  minds 
that  that  might  be  a  possible,  indeed  probable,  explanation  of  how 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  (which  the  analysts  had,  by  that 
time,  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased)  had  got  into  the  body 
without  imputing  a  charge  of  murder  to  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

I  emphatically  protest  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  all, 
whether  police  or  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  crime,  not  to  shut  their  ears  or  close  their  minds  to 
anything  which  might  prove  favourable  to  an  accused  person,  and 
that  their  duty  is  not  limited  to  a  mere  effort  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. 

But  notwithstanding  that  evidence  of  Dr.  Hopper  at  the 
inquest.  Superintendent  Bryning  when  applying  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry  for  a  committal  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
murder  by  arsenic  never  said  one  word  about  this ;  he  moreover 
called  Dr.  Hopper,  and  never  even  asked  him  a  question  about  it, 
but  in  cross-examination  the  following  evidence  was  elicited  from 
him  : — 
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White  powder.  "I  attended  Mr.  Maybrick  for  an  affection  of  the  liver,  a  functional 

derangement,  and  also  for  some  nervous  symptoms,  for  which  I  prescribed 
nerve  tonics  and  nux  vomica  and  strychnine  on  two  difierent  occasions." 

Mr.  Pickford  :  You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  though  you  did  not  prescrib6 
it  that  arsenic  is  used  as  a  nerve  tonic  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  aware  of  its  properties  as  a 
nerve  tonic  ? 

A.  I  am  under  the  impression  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  that  he 
was  aware  of  it.  He  told  me  he  had  taken  it  at  one  time.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  medicines  recommended  to  him  by 
his  friends,  and  the  prisoner  spoke  to  me  of  the  habit,  asking  me  to  check  it  if 
I  possibly  could. 

Then  Superintendent  Bryning  called  Michael  Maybrick,  who 
still  remained  reticent  about  this  habit  of  his  brother's,  and 
Superintendent  Bryning  asked  him  no  questions  about  it,  but  in 
cross-examination  the  following  information  was  elicited  from 
him  : — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick  wrote  to  me  a  letter  about  her  husband's  illness  about 
March.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  March — I  did  not  keep  the  letter.  _  I 
believe  she  spoke  about  her  husband  taking  some  particular  medicine.  I  think 
it  was  a  powder  she  spoke  of,  but  I  really  don't  remember.  I  did  not  keep  the 
letter.  She  asked  me  to  speak  to  my  brother  about  it ;  my  recollection  is  very 
vague.  Something  was  said  about  my  brother  being  irritable  whea  spoken  to 
about  this  medicine." 

Superintendent  Bryning,  again,  notwithstanding  this,  when  he 
called  Dr.  Humphreys,  never  put  any  question  to  him  about  this 
habit  of  James  Maybrick's,  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  being  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  was  also  curiously  reticent,  but  in  his  cross- 
examination  the  following  evidence  was  elicited  from  him  : — 

Q.  You  have  been  in  court  and  heard  that  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Michael  May- 
brick about  his  taking  some  powder.   Did  she  say  anything  about  that  to  you  ? 
A.  Yet.. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  the  month  of  March  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  was  about  the  time  he  went  to  London. 
Q.  Did  she  ask  you  to  speak  to  her  husband  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

q!  She"  mentioned  that  he  was  taking  some  medicine,  but  she  did  not 
know  what  it  was. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  white  powder  ? 

A.  She  described  it  as  a  white  powder. 

Q.  I  think  she  thought  it  was  dangerous  ?  ,  . 

A.  I  would  assume  so  from  her  conversation  in  speakmg  to  me  about  it. 
Q."  Did  she  ask  you  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  his  taking  an 

overdose  of  this  medicine  ?  ,  .  i.. 

A  I  cannot  say.  She  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  mornmg-room  one  after- 
noon when  I  called  to  see  the  children,  and  when  talking  Mrs.  Maybrick  told 
me  her  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  white  powder.  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  She  thought  that  possibly  it  was  strychnine.  She  was  alarmed 
about  it.  She  was  unhandy.  What  advice  I  gave  her  if  he  took  an  overdose,  1 
•>  cannot  say. 
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Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  you  gave  her  any  ?  White  powder. 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  she  had  suggested  giving  mustard  and  water  it  would  be  , 
a  right  thing  to  do  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  common-sense  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  show  you  any  of  the  white  powder  she  said  her 
husband  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  ? 

A.  No.  And  while  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  have  a  distinct  impression  that 
on  the  28th  April,  Mrs.  Maybrick  spoke  to  me  again  about  it ;  the  result  of  it 
being  that  I  questioned  him  upon  the  effects  of  strychnine  and  uux  vomica 
upon  himself  ;  and  the  answer  he  gave  me  was  :  "I  cannot  stand  strychnine 
and  nux  vomica  at  all"  ;  from  which  I  drew  my  conclusion  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it.  I  had  two  conversations  with  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

Sir  W.  Forwood :  On  the  28th  of  April,  what  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  say  to 
you? 

A.  In  going  upstairs  she  suggested — 

Mr.  Swift :  Give  her  words. 

A.  I  cannot  give  her  words. 

Q.  A  word  or  two  may  make  all  the  difference. 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  give  them. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  What  he  said  was  that  she  mentioned  this  white  powdet 
again. 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  She  referred  to  a  white  powder. 
A.  Yes.    That  was  the  word  she  used. 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  And  in  consequence  of  this  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Maybrick  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swift :  Was  Mrs,  Maybrick  present  then  ? 
A.  No. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  several  months  before  there  could 
be  any  suggestion  of  any  impropriety  with  Brierley — indeed,  it 
was  not  suggested  that  she  even  knew  him  at  that  time — Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  warned  Dr.  Hopper  that  her  husband  was  taking 
some  dangerous  medicines,  and  had  asked  him  to  speak  to  him 
about  it  and  check  it.  Again,  early  in  March,  1889,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  spoken  to  Dr.  Humphreys  about  his  taking  a  "white  powder," 
and  was  in  great  alarm  about  it,  and  had  urged  him  to  speak  to  him 
about  it — had  even  suggested  to  Dr.  Humphreys  that  this  "white 
powder"  might  be  such  a  serious  thing  as  "strychnine." 

Again,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  written  to  Michael  Maybrick  (who, 
at  the  trial,  fixed  the  date  of  her  letter  to  him  as  on  the  12tl. 
of  March),  warning  him  that  her  husband  was  secretly  taking  "a 
white  powder,"  which  was  causing  her  alarm,  and  begging  him  to 
speak  to  his  brother  about  it.  Dr.  Humphreys  had  also  given 
evidence  that,  on  the  28th  April,  when  he  was  called  in  to  Mr. 
James  Maybrick's  illness,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  again  warned 
him  about  her  husband's  taking  some  "white  powder,"  and  Dr. 
Humphreys,  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  absence,  had  gone  up  and  ques- 
tioned James  Maybrick  about  "strychnme  and  nux  vomica."  Why 
did  Dr.  Humphreys  ask  him  about  nux  vomica  1  That  is  not  a  white 
powder  at  all,  but  a  brown  poivder  I 
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White  powder.        Notwithstanding  that  all  this  had  been  dragged  out  of  these 
witnesses  for  the  Prosecution  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  m  cross- 
examination,  and  was  on  the  Depositions,  Mr.  Addison,  in  opening 
the  case,  dropped  all  reference  to  this  "  white  powder    or  to 
these  repeated  Lrm.^.  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  about  her  husband 
taking  such  things,  and  fixed  the  16th  of  March,  because,  forsooth, 
it  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Bnerley  incident,  as 
-  the  first  date  in  the  case  »  !    That  Superintendent  Bryning  not- 
withstanding what  Dr.  Hopper  had  said  at  the  Inquest  about  the 
warning  given  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  should  have  asked  no  ques- 
tions of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry, 
as  to  such  an  important  matter  as  these  warnings,  might  perhaps 
be  intelligible  by  supposing  that  a  policeman,  not  being  a  lawyer, 
wonld  not  see  the  importance  of  such  evidence.    But  Mr  Addison 
had  before  him  the  depositions  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  setting  out 
these  warnings  given  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  Dr.  Hopper  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys and  Michael  Maybrick,  in  which  she  specially  and  earnestly 
called  their  attention  on  several  different  occasions  to  her  husband  a 
taking  some  "white  powder"  which  was  causing  her  anxiety  and 
what  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Addison,  when  statmg  the  case  of  the 
Crown  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  the  Jury,  deliberately  attempting 
to  keep  back  all  reference  to  these  previous  warnings  and  to  white 
powde?,"  and  telling  the  Jury  that  the  16th  of  March  (  he  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Brierley  incident),  was  the  "first  date 
in  the  case  "  of  this  trial  for  "  murder  by  arsenic  1  ,  •  , 

The  case  of  the  police  and  the  Crown  agamst  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had 
been  seen  soaking  some  arsenical  fly-papers  coincident  with  the 
first  illness,  and  that  certain  quantities  of  arsenic  had  been  tound 
in  the  house  after  death  in  the  form  of  "arsenic  m  solution,  to 
which  she  had  access,  but  as  they  had  not  found  any  *  arsenic 
in  the  form  of  "white  powder,"  Mr.  Addison  dropped  like  a  hot 
coal  these  warnings  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  her  husband  was 
dosing  himself  and  taking  "white  powders."    The  case  of  the 
Crown  was  that  the  arsenic  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  alleged 
to  have  access  was  "arsenic  in  solution,"  and  Mr.  Addison  (whose 
conduct  of  the  case  for  the  Crown  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
fair)  bad  the  unfairness  to  endeavour  to  keep  back  from  the  Jury 
this  evidence,  dragged  out  in  cross-examination  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry  from  these  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  (Dr  Hopper,  Dr. 
Humphreys,  and  Michael  Maybrick),  of  these  repeated  warnmgs  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick  that  her  husband  was  taking  injurious  medicines  in 
the  form  of  a  "white  powder."    I  have  looked  carefully  through 
this  so-called  fair  speech  of  Mr.  Addison  for  the  Crown,  and  I 
cannot  find  in  it  a  single  reference  either  to  these  warnings  or  to 
any  powder,  except  that  among  the  things  found  in  the  house  after 
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death  there  was  a  Hack  powder — a  packet  of  mixed  charcoal  and 
arsenic,  labelled  «'  Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats  "—but  this  the  Crown 
admitted  was  not  the  source  of  the  poison  which  they  alleged  had 
been  administered ;  or,  as  Mr,  Addison  puts  it  in  his  speech  for  the 
Crown,  "No  powder  was  found  if  you  remember  except  a  coloured 
powder  for  destroying  cats — that  was  the  only  powder  found." 

I  remember  once  reading  a  poem  which  contained  an  argument 
between  a  Scotchman  and  his  wife  about  the  doctrines  of  their 
minister,  in  which  (referring  to  shooting)  the  husband  maintained 
that  a  clergyman  who  used  a  gun  (or  "  poother-and-lead  "  divine,  as 
he  called  him)  was  unfit  to  be  a  minister;  and  upon  these  grounds — 

"  Hech  !  to  save  my  saul, 
I  never  can  get  over  auld  Doctor  Maule. 

"  Whaur,  Maggie,  whaur's  your  Scripture  for  a  gun  1 
The  Word  gives  not  the  merest  hint 
O'  guns,  and  poother's  never  mentioned  in  it." 

At  the  risk  of  apparent  levity — but  for  the  serious  purpose  of 
impressing  the  fact  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers — I  have  quoted 
the  above  lines.  I  have  read  Mr.  Addison's  opening  speech  for  the 
Crown  carefully  through,  and  I  want  to  press  this  fact  upon 
public  attention,  that — notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  Michael 
May  brick's  and  Dr.  Humphreys  about  the  warnings  given  them 
by  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  her  husband  was  taking  "white  powders," 
which  were  causing  her  anxiety,  and  that  she  had  entreated  them 
to  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  try  and  stop  his  taking  it — the 
words  "  white  powder  "  are  "never  mentioned  in  it."  Nor  is  that 
all.  Mr,  Addison,  having  thus  opened  the  case  for  the  Crown, 
called  Michael  Maybrick  as  his  first  witness  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion, and  never  asked  him  a  single  question  about  the  warning 
as  to  *'  white  powder,"  given  to  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick ;  and,  in 
fact,  made  every  possible  effort  to  keep  back  the  words  "  white 
powder"  from  the  jury,  and  rest  the  case  of  the  Crown  against 
Mrs.  Maybrick  on  the  "arsenic  in  solution,"  to  which  it  was 
alleged  she  had  had  access,  because  five  unfriendly  persons  had 
produced  it,  and  said  they  had  found  it  in  the  house  after  death. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  however,  did  not  consider  it  fair  of  the 
Crown  to  take  the  16th  of  March  and  the  Brierley  incident  as  the 
first  date  in  the  case  "  in  this  trial  for  "  Murder  by  Arsenic";  and 
to  keep  back  this  evidence  of  the  warnings  given  by  Mrs.  Maybrick 
as  to  the  habit  her  husband  had  of  dosing  himself  and  taking  a 
white  powder  ;  so  he  put  the  following  questions  to  Michael  May- 
brick in  cross-examination : — 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  about  his  dosing  himself  ? 
A.  I  never  heard,  except  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
Q.  I  should  like  to  eee  that  letter. 
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White  powder.  A.  Well !  unfortunately,  I  destroyed  it.    I  did  not  think  it  of  any  im- 

o' Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  waa  early  in  March  when  you  received  it  ? 
I  I  sLuldthink  it  was  early  in  March.    I  do  not  remember  the  day. 
Q.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  was  it  in  the  begmmng  of  March? 
A.  I  believe  so. 

O  Tell  us  what  your  recollection  is.  ,  .     .  i    t,  . 

A  As  ar  as  i  can  recollect  she  stated  that  she  had  been  searching  the  house 
and  that  she  had  found  my  brother  had  been  taking  a  white  powder,  and  that 
2  ttuVht  it  might  be  hiving  something  to  do  with  the  pains  m  his  head.  I 
r  1  a  statement  to  that  effect,  to  which  I  attached  very  little  import- 

ance afthrtLeS^^^^^^^^  stated  in  the  letter  that  he  had  not  the  slig^itest 
Buspictn  she       discovered  it,  and  she  would  not  like  him  to  know  it.    I  was 
civen  to  understand  that  I  was  not  to  mention  it  to  him. 
^     Q  You  were  asked  about  this  before  the  magistrates,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes. 

O  What  action  did  you  take  upon  that  ?  ^  r,^ 

a!  The  only  action  I  took  was  to  communicate  it  to  the  deceased  when  he 

came  up  to  London. 

1-       S^tuTSy  iighfwhen  my  brother  arrived,  we  were  speaking  about 
differtt  thrngs,  and  I^id,  "What  is  it  with  reference  to  those  little  white 
powSs  I  am^told  about?-    1  said,  "I  am  told  you  take  a  certam  powder. 
He  said.  "  Whoever  told  you  that  ?    It  is  a  damned  lie. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  the  subject  further  ? 

Q  Loyou°  recollect  whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  in  the  letter  that  her 
husband  was  again  ill  and  nervous  and  irritable  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  she  did  refer  to  the  irritability. 

O  Did  she  say  she  was  certain  he  was  physicking  himself  ? 

A.'  Well  I  reaUy  could  not  be  sure  on  that  point,  but  the  letter  was  to 
that  purport  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  p  ^f-T^VHr^tTa 

and  that  when  she  referred  to  it  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  did  not  like  it  to 

be  talked  about  ?  ,  .     .        i.  «•  ^4- 

A  Yes  I  believe  she  did  say  something  to  that  ettect.  ,       , ,  ^i, 

q:  dS' she  say  she  herself  had  searched  for  the  powder,  and  could  not 

find  any  trace  of  it  ?  n    x-  * 

A  That  I  don't  remember,  I  have  no  recollection  ot  it. 
0  Do  you  recoUect  what  she  suggested  ?    Do  you  recollect  that  she  sug- 
gested it  wa^perhaps  strychnine  or  some  other  drug  ?    Do  you  recollect  the 
word  strychnine  ? 

Q  CaT^ot  undertke  to  say  from  your  recollection  that  Ae  did  not, 
Q.'  Your  own  family  doctor  is  Dr.  Fuller  ? 

n*  Thnf^was  known  to  your  brother  and  his  wife  ?  ^     ,   ,  ,  .  . 

A  ?es  iWas  Tmentioned  it  at  Christmas  time  when  I  asked  him  to 

come^io  Loi^^^^^^  wSher  she  mentioned  Dr.  Fuller's  name  in  the 

^^"^a"  T  reallv  cannot  say  it  is  very  possible,  but  I  tell  you  I  have  a  very 
iS  nn     The  idea  in  my  mind  is  that  she  referred  to  his  taking  a 

TwVer  I  -g^^  ^^'^"^  ^^^^ 

whole  of  the  letter  as  far  as  I  remember  it. 
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Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Addison : —  *  White  powder. 

I  cannot  fix  the  date  except  as  a  fortnight  before  the  26th  March.  When 
I  mentioned  this  to  my  brother  he  said  nothing  more  except,  "  The  man  who 
cold  you  this  is  a  damned  liar,"  I  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further  as  my 
brother  seemed  so  much  annoyed. 

That  fixes  the  date  at  12  th  March.  SSeiff 
The  next  witness  for  the  prosecution  Mr.  Addison  called  was 
Dr.  Hopper.  Mr.  Addison  knew  what  Dr.  Hopper  had  testified 
at  the  Inquest  about  his  having  been  thus  warned  by  Mrs. 
Maybrick  as  far  back  as  September,  1888,  six  months  before  this 
16th  of  March  as  the  "first  date  in  the  case;"  but  he  did  not 
put  a  single  question  to  Dr.  Hopper  about  it.  So  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  in  cross-examination,  elicited  the  following  from  him : — 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  given  to  dosing  himself  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  was. 
Q.  Distinctly  ? 
A.  Distinctly. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  the  jury  what  you  mean  by  that. 

A.  I  mean  that  when  he  came  to  consult  me  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  between  the  visits  he  had  been  trying  some  new  remedy,  recommended 
him  by  his  friends,  and  different  from  the  medicines  I  had  prescribed  for  him. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  happened  more  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Somebody  suggested  something  to  him  and  he  took  it  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  more  than  once,  do  you  mean  frequently  ? 
A.  Yes,  frequently. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  said  anything  to  you  as  to  whether  he  confined  himselt  to 
the  appointed  doses  of  particular  medicines,  or  whether  he  exceeded  them  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  finding  no  effect  from  the  medicine  he  had  doubled 
the  dose,  and  that  it  had  or  had  not  disagreed  with  him. 

Q.  Did  that  apply  to  medicines  obtained  from  other  sources,  or  to  your 
own  prescriptions  ? 

A.  From  my  memory,  I  should  say  it  applied  to  my  own  prescriptions  only. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  it  was  mentioned  to  you  that  he  was  taking 
double  doses  of  this  kind  ? 

A.  I  said  to  him  it  was  a  dangerous  habit,  although  he  might  escape  scot- 
free,  he  might  some  time  do  himself  great  injury. 

Q.  He  might  have  taken  or  not  what  would  seriously  injure  him,  although 
it  might  not  prove  fatal  ?  ° 

A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Seguard,  of  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  well. 

Q.  Did  deceased  ever  give  you  a  bundle  of  prescriptions  writtea  bv  Dr  ^''«*°"Ptlonaw 
Seguard  ?  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  speaking— but  tell  me  first  what  became  of  those  prescrin- 
tions  ?  ^  ^ 

A  1  destroyed  them. 
Q.  When? 

A.  A  few  months  since. 

Q.  Were  they  principally  prescriptions  of  an  aphrodisaic  kind  f 
A.  Yes.    Strychnine  and  nux  vomica. 
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t^ioscrii  tious.  Q.  That  is  a  sexual  nerve  tonic  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  recollect  there  was  no  arsenic  in  Dr.  Seguard's 
prescriptions  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  arsenic  is  a  nerve  tonic  of  an  aphrodisaic  character? 
A.  YeS;  it  is  commonly  used  as  such. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  particular  question.    You  have  spoken  particularly 
of  having  been  in  charge  and  attendance  upon  this  gentleman  from  June  1888 
to  December  1888.    As  early  as  June  1888,  did  not  Mrs.  Maybrick  make  a 
communication  to  you  as  to  certain  habits  of  her  husband  ? 

A.  In  J une  or  September.    I  am  not  quite  sure  which. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  was  it  not  in  June  when  you  first  began  your  atten- 
dance on  him  ? 

A.  It  was  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  attendance  or  shortly  after  my 
return  from  my  holidays,  but  I  am  not  clear  which.  My  impression  was  she 
was  not  unreasonably  anxious  about  the  matter. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? 

A.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  some 
strong  medicine  which  had  a  bad  influence  on  him,  for  he  always  seemed 
worse  after  each  dose.  She  wished  me  to  see  him  about  it  as  he  was  very 
reticent  in  the  matter. 

Q.  She  wished  you  to  remonstrate  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understood  that  she  wished  you  to  do  that  with  a  view  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did,  I  think  upon  that  occasion  make  some  kind  of  a 
Bearch  and  found  nothing,  at  all  events  of  a  poisonous  nature  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  she  spoke  at  that  time  of  his  taking 
medicine  or  powder  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  did  not  look  for  a  powder.  I  looked 
in  his  dressing-room  for  bottles,  but  I  did  not  find  anything. 

Now,  this  happened,  if  in  June,  1888 — nine  months — or,  if  in 
September  1888 — six  months,  before  the  16th  of  March,  1889, 
which  Mr.  Addison  told  the  jury,  that  it  being  the  date  of  the 
Brierley  incident,  was  the  "first  date  in  the  case"  of  this  trial 
for  "murder  by  arsenic."  At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Maybrick 
thus  warned  Dr.  Hopper  there  was  no  Brierley  incident  to  furnish 
a  motive.  Why  did  the  Crown  try  to  keep  all  this  back?  la 
this  a  fair  way  to  conduct  a  criminal  trial  ? 

Mr,  Addison  called  as  the  next  "witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion "  James  Maybrick's  neighbour  and  most  intimate  friend,  Mrs. 
Briggs,  who  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house  for  years. 
But  Mr.  Addison  (keeping  to  this  16th  of  March — to  this  Brierley 
incident)  asked  her  no  questions  as  to  this  habit  of  "  dosing  him- 
self" In  cross-examination,  however,  Sir  Charles  Russell  elicited 
from  her — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  habit  which  is  imputed  to  the  dead 
man,  of  dosing  himself  with  medicines  and  things  suggested  by  his  friends  I 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  it  known  among  his  friends  ?  Preecriptiona. 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so, 

Q.  Has  he  been  remonstrated  with  or  rallied  about  it  in  your  presence  ? 

_  Still  Mr.  Addison,  even  after  that,  tried  to  keep  back  from  the 
jufy  anything  as  bearing  on  the  case  except  what  occurred  after 
the  16th  of  March,  and  called  Edwin  Maybrick  as  a  ''witness 
tor  the  prosecution,"  and  asked  him  no  questions  about  this  habit 
ot  dosing  himself,  or  anything  except  what  occurred  after  the  16th 
ot  Marcji,  but  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  in  cross-examination  :— 

Q.  Did  yoi>find  amongst  your  brother's  papers  a  bundle  of  prescriptions? 

...A'a  uj  ^^l^^^^  prescriptions  found  in  the  room  on  its  being 

searched  by  Inspector  Baxendale,  ^ 
Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  Inspector  Baxendale  took  possession  of  them. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know.    I  did  not  see  a  prescription  of  Dr.  Ward 

1 S:"  h:;:         """"      ''•""''•'^ > 
1  fz'ZTzisli':'  ""'^""''^  ' 

Q.  Are  they  in  Court  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

folk,  Virginiir  ^""^  '""^  prescriptions-any  from  Dr.  Ward,  of  Nor- 

in^  it  ^  Tr  ^  '^^"'^  ^^^^  noticed  them  at  once  know, 

mg  the  gentleman,  if  I  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind  ' 

Q.  «o  far  as  you  recollect  you  did  not  see  them  2 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  they  may  have  been  amongst  these  prescriptions  « 

A.  I  es,  they  may  have  been.  f        ■  ^ 

paper^s  ?^"^  ^''^        ^""^  prescriptions  at  the  office  among  your  brother's 

A.  So  far  as  I  remember,  no  ;  but  Mr.  Baxendale  may  have  done  ' 
office^-  '°  *°  '''''''  -         number  of'boSs  found  at  the 

A.  Yes  ;  I  believe  so. 

There  was  another  remarkable  circumstance.    After  the  pa^a 
for  the  Crown  had  been  finished,  and,  indeed  at  the  rlnl  .f  fi! 
case  for  the  defence,  the  following  incident  occuSedt- 
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MR.  E.  MiYBEICK  AND  THE  PILL  BOX. 

Sir  Ch„les  EusseU  ^i;;^:  ^'^^rtof^ 

Maybrick."  t  i  .11  ..all  Mr  Edwin  Maybrick  at  once  to  speak  to  it. 

i^Cta-r;-!  *BoVtLf..maran/<=o.plaint  about  thU  not  be>ng 

MdSSn  "MrEdl  Maybricl  will  tel.  u.  all  about  it. 
Sir' Charles  :  I  will.accept  his  statement.  examined  by  Mr. 

Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  was  then  put  u.  tne  Dox  an 
Addison-  „  ,    •  i.  ^  t 

i^foi^dlt'i"^  drLefof  the  washhand-stand  of  n>y  brothers 

*"*'°Ci°°it  is  date.1  Norfolk,  Virginia.    How  long  is  it  since  he  was  there  1 
A.  Since  1884.  xu   « Ypb 

|7ir  rsS:'Sf yTkr^how  tUis  escaped  being  recorded 
^"T'ltun^ft  Ttil  time  the  furniture  was  being  removed  from  the 
^''"^Q.  When  did  you  find  it  J  ,  ^  furniture  was  removed. 

acting  for  this  lady  ? 

q!  Did  you  communicate  it  to  him  ? 
Mr.^Addison  :  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

MK:.sf^si:^tr:iJwh:su.oundit, 

weeks  after  the  death  of  my  brother. 

dencc.     Edwin  swore  that  he  'o"J>a  tn  ^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

^y^"  Michael  Maybrick, 

Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and 

on  Sunday,  12th  of  f  ^^Sl- ^P-" 
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into  custody  on  the  14th,  and  ransacked  the  house,  taking -^''^^nicai  pills, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  bottles  and  boxes  of  pills,  &c.,  for 
the  analyst,  and  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  this  box  of  arsenical 
pills,  marked  arsenic,  could  have  been  in  that  washstand-drawer 
in  James  May  brick's  bedroom  all  that  time.  ]s  thei-e  a  full- 
grown  man  or  woman  who  can  credit  this?  If  Edwin  found  that 
box  of  arsenical  pills  in  that  washstand-drawer  a  fortnight  after 
death,  it  is  palpable  that  it  must  have  been  put  there  by  some  one 
after  that  drawer  had  been  searched.  When  I  come  to  deal  with 
the  "  search "  on  the  premises  I  shall  have  to  call  attention  to 
some  other  remarkable  circumstance^.  I  am  only  now  dealing 
with  Mr.  Addison's  keeping  the  "  habits  of  dosing  himself  "  out  of 
the  case. 

And  in  this  connection  T  want  to  direct  public  attention  as  I  pass 
to  the  question  of  these  prescriptions,  and  this  box  of  arsenical  pills, 
as  one  of  the  evidences  of  James  May  brick's  habit  of  "dosing 
himself,"  and  as  possibly  containing  an  explanation  for  the  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  found  in  his  body  without  "  suspecting  " 
Mrs.  Maybrick  or  anybody  else  of  poisoning  him. 

It  strikes  me,  and  it  will  strike — I  venture  to  say — every 
reader  of  this  Treatise  that  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hopper,  that 
he  had  destroyed  a  few  months  since  (and  as  this  evidence  was 
given  at  the  Trial  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  James  Maybrick 
died  on  the  11th  of  May,  "destroyed  them  some  months  since" 
presumably  means  after  this  charge  had  been  put  on  Mrs,  ^i?iy- 
brick),  I  say  this  destroying  by  one  witness  of  the  Crown,  Dr. 
Hopper,  of  a  bundle  of  prescriptions  which  James  Maybrick  had 
given  him — and  this  remarkable  evidence  of  Edwin  Maybrick's, 
another  witness  for  the  prosecution,  are  matters  of  observation. 
Of  course,  upon  the  theory  set  up  by  Mr,  Addison  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  that  the  Brierley  incident,  coupled  with  the  facta 
that  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  man's  body,  and 
that  arsenic  was  found  in  the  house  after  death  by  these  five  people- 
Michael  Maybrick, 
Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs,  Briggs, 
Mrs.  Hughes,  and 
Alice  Yapp, 

is  sufficient  proof  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic,  feloniously 
administered  by  Mrs.  M.^jhx\ck—cadit  quoestio — and  the  Crown  was, 
whether  fair  or  not,  ingenious  enough  to  treat  this  destroying  a 
bundle  of  prescriptions  by  Dr.  Hopper,  and  this  remarkable 
evidence  of  Edwin  Maybrick,  as  matters  which  did  not  relate  to 
the  case;  and  Mr.  Addison  was,  whether  fair  or  not,  ingenious 
enough  to  keep  the  16  th  of  March,  the  date  of  the  Brierley 
incident,  as  the  "first  date  in  the  case." 
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rrescriptions.  -^^^^^  gyeii  still  the  question  arises,  Why  did  Dr.  Hopper  destroy 
those  prescriptions  a  few  mouths  since?  and  how  was  it  Mr.  Edwin 
Maybrick  behaved  in  the  way  he  did  ? 

Is  this  the  way  that  criminal  proceedings  are  got  up  by  the 
Crown  1    Is  it  fair  to  an  accused  person,  whom  the  police  have  got 
locked  up  in  prison,  to  allow  unfriendly  persons  to  ransack  the 
house  for  papers  and  pills,  and  remove  in  this  way  things  which 
might  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her  as  proofs  of  innocence  1 
My  readers  are  not  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  sitting  under 
the  influence  of  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  and  are  not 
going  to  be  taken  ofi"  the  scent  of  arsenic  by  the  red  herring  of 
adultery  thrown  across  our  path.    One-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.    He  was  in  the  habit  of 
dosing  himself.     One  of  the  "witnesses  for  the  prosecution" 
admitted,  under  cross-examination,  that  he  had  "  destroyed,  a  few 
months  since,"  a  bundle  of  prescriptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
strychnine  for  a  sexual  nerve  tonic ;  that  arsenic  was  also  commonly 
Arsenical  piU    prescribed  for  the  same  purpose.    Another  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion (Edwin  Maybrick)  had  been  allowed  by  the  police  to  ransack 
James  May  brick's  papers,  and  take  away  and  keep  back  a  box  of 
pills,  actually  labelled  "  arsenic,"  belonging  to  his  brother,  after 
they  had  got  the  widow  safely  locked  up  in  gaol.  Is  this  fair  play  1 
Mr,  Addison,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  after  the  dis- 
"White  powder.   Q^Qg^j-cs  in  the  cross-examiuatiou  of  Michael  Maybrick,  Dr.  Hop- 
per, and  Mrs.  Briggs  to  evade  the  question  of  the  warnings  about 
white  powder  any  longer,  tardily  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
when  he  called  Dr.  Humphreys,  knowing  that  he  would,  like  the 
others,  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  warning  given  him  by  Mrs. 
Maybrick  as  to  her  husband  dosing  himself,  asked  him  about  it. 
And  I  direct  public  attention  to  the  differences  between  that 
evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys,  as  given  before  the  Magistrates  and 
as  given  at  the  Trial,  the  omission  in  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of 
any  refei'ence  to  the  second  occasion  on  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
warned  him  about  the  "white  powder,"  viz.,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
and  which  struck  the  Magistrates  as  of  so  much  importance,  and  the 
further  difference  of  a  somewhat  sensational  addition  of  a  suggestive 
kind  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  which  is  strangely  inconsistent  with 
his  evidence  as  given  before  the  Magistrates.    However,  here  is 
Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  as  given  at  the  Trial,  and  my  readers  by 
referring  back  to  pages  26  and  27  can  make  their  own  observations 
upon  these  difierences  of  omission  and  addition. 

"  When  I  was  attending  the  children  in  the  early  part  of  March  Mr.  May- 
brick never  complained  to  me.  I  had  not  asked  Mr.  Maybrick  purposely  about 
his  health.  I  just  casually  said,  '  How  are  you  ? '  but  I  had  asked  Mrs.  May- 
brick about  her  husband's  health  when  I  had  been  attending  the  children,  J 
do  not  remember  the  esact  words  spoken,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  made  a  specifie 
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statement  to  me  about  her  husband  taking  something.    That  conversation  White  powder. 

took  place  some  time  in  March  this  year.     She  said  he  was  taking  some  white 

powder  which  she  thought  was  strychnine,  and  she  asked  what  was  Hkely  to  be 

the  result.    I  said  if  he  took  a  large  enough  dose  he  would  die.    That  would 

be  before  the  21st  of  March.    I  could  not  bring  the  date  nearer  than  that.  I 

said  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  not  meaningly  however,  '  Well,  if  he  should  ever  die 

suddenly  call  me,  and  I  can  say  you  have  had  some  conversation  with  me 

about  it.' " 

The  omission,  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  of 
any  reference  to  the  second  occasion  (viz.,  on  the  28th  of  April)  on 
which  Mrs,  Maybrick  warned  him  that  her  husband  was  taking 
"  white  powder  "  was  not  noticed,  either  by  Mr.  Addison  or  Sir 
Charles  Russell ;  and  as  regards  the  addition  of  this  sensational 
remark,  which  he  said  he  had  made  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  the  first 
occasion  (early  in  March)  of  her  mentioning  the  "  white  powders," 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  made  use  it  of  against  Mrs,  Maybrick  in 
this  way.    When  summing  up  to  the  Jury,  he  said — 

"  It  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  strange  conversation  to  hold — if  ever  he  died 
suddenly,  you  can  mention,  said  Dr,  Humphreys,  that  you  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me." 

Now,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  knows  perfectly  well  the  meaning  of  Mr.Justict 
words,  and,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  of  common  fairness, 
why  did  he  describe  a  remark  of  that  kind,  made  by  Dr,  Hum- 
phreys, as  "  a  strange  conversation  to  hold,"  as  if  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  held  it.  If  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  wished  to  refer  to  it,  he 
should  have  used  plain  English,  and  said  "it  was  a  strange 
remark  for  Dr.  Humphreys  to  have  made,"  and  not  twisted  it  into, 
it  was  "a  strauge  conversation  to  hold  ! " 

The  case  of  the  Crown  (as  will  be  seen  when  I  come  to  deal  with 
the  Magisterial  Inquiry  and  the  Trial),  was  that  the  source  of  the  ^°"* 
arsenic  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  either  some  "  arsenic 
in  solution,"  obtained  from  some  fly-papers  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  purchased,  and  which  she  was  known  to  have  soaked  in  a 
sponge  basin,  or  some  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  which  had  been  found 
in  the  house  after  death,  and  that  as  no  arsenic  in  the  form  of 
"white  powder"  had  been  found,  any  warnings  Mrs.  Maybrick 
may  have  given  as  to  her  husband  taking  "  white  powders  "  had 
no  bearing  on  the  question. 

When  I  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  arsenic,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  distinction  between  "arsenic  in  solution"  and 
arsenic  in  the  form  of  "  white  powder  "  will  become  apparent.  All  I 
will  say  about  it  at  this  stage  is,  that  it  was  upon  that  distinction 
between  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  and  "  arsenic  in  powder  "  that  the 
Crown  sought  to  connect  Mrs,  Maybrick  with  the  arsenic 
which  was  found  in  the  house  after  death.  In  a  bottle  of  Valen- 
tine's Meat  Juice,  which  it  was  said  had  been  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
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Arsenic  in  Boiu.  hands  ou  the  Thursday  night,  the  9th,  two  ^^^f^jf^^*^' 
l  u  l  o.r<,m  of  "arsenic  in  solution"  was  found  by  Mi.  -L^avies, 
half  a  gram  ot  J'^^^^^  .  ^^^^  j^^i^e  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
the  analyst    As  "o;;^  ^^^^         been  (or  was  said  to  have 

™'  ™:wiSt  feoSnS     L  hV  put  *a    powder"  into  a 

/^tm  Jblas  well  to  remove  such  a  misapprehension  at  once 
Ts Vn  eTa'mple  of  this,  I  will  quote  from  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  signed— 

"Sefton  Park,  13th  August.  1889.  Le  Tard." 

of  grave  responsibility. 
"  Le  Tard  "  says— 

<.The  arsenic  was  inserted  on  l^^^f  y  f  g*',!,  ^ore^thin%no^gh  to 
analysis  on  Sunday.    The  intervemng  tune  was  much  more 
dissolve  the  amount  of  arsemc  found. 

Now,  instead  of  the  intervening  ^ff'^^Zl^^ft'^^t^^Z 

day  being  much  -^-^l^^ZSt,!:^:^^^  superficial  know- 
say  that  any  person  who  po^sessea  ev  ^^^^^^ 

ledge  of  the  nature  o  arsenio  J'^^^^^  j^iee  in  the  form 
had  been  put  into  the  ^"10  of  V^^^^^^^^^^  1889_  the 

of  "  powder,"  on  that  Thursday  n  »   .  Sunday,  if  ever  ; 

ihe;r;d%':ig«tris^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  whidi  some  of  the  sticky  liquid  had  only  a  short  time  previously  Arsenic  i 
been  poured,  without  some  of  the  powder  sticking  to  the  thin  neck 
of  the  onion-shaped  bottles.  The  Crown  in  making  up  their  case 
did  not  take  any  one  so  ignorant  about  arsenic  as  "  Le  Tard  " 
ibr  their  adviser.  "  Arsenic  in  solution  "  had  been  found  in 
a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  the  scientific  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  arsenic, 
knew  that  whoever  put  it  in,  whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  anybody 
else,  must  have  put  it  into  that  meat  juice  in  the  form  of  "arsenic 
in  solution,"  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  put  it  into  it 
in  the  form  of  "powder,"  because  if  it  had  been  some  of  it  would 
have  been  found  there  by  the  analyst  in  a  solid  form,  undissolved, 
and  would  be  there  in  a  solid  form  up  to  this  day,  and  in  actual 
proof  of  its  having  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  "arsenic  in 
solution,"  Mr.  Davies  said  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  meat 
juice  was  "considerably  lower." 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  case  of  the  Crown  rested  on 
"  arsenic  in  solution "  as  the  source  of  poison,  and  that  Mr. 
Addison  evaded  the  warnings  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  given  about 
her  husband  taking  "white  powders."  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  word  "  powder "  as  having  any  con- 
nection with  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  found  in  the 
body. 

The  Crown  had  no  direct  proof  of  any  actual  administration  of 
arsenic  by  any  one,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  connect 
Mrs,  Maybrick  with  the  arsenic  found  in  the  body  was  by  showing 
that  she  had  had  in  her  hands  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
on  that  Thursday  night,  and  that  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  had  been 
found  in  it,  and  that  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  had  also  been  found  after 
death  in  the  dressing  room  into  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  taken 
the  bottle  of  meat  juice  on  that  Thursday  night,  and  that 
although  none  of  that  particular  meat  juice  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Maybrick  after  it  had  been  in  her  hands,  and  therefore 
it  could  not  connect  her  directly  with  the  one-tenth  grain  of 
arsenic  found  in  the  body,  still  it  was  a  fair  inference  that 
on  some  other  occasion  or  occasions  she  had  administered 
some,  although  there  was  no  direct  proof  of  her  having  done  so. 
No  arsenic  in  the  form  of  powder  having  been  found  in  the  house, 
and  there  being  no  proof  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  ever  had  any 
access  to  any,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  case  of  the  Crown  to 
have  suggested  that  the  arsenic  found  in  the  body  had  been 
administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  in  any  other  form  than 
"  arsenic  in  solution,"  and  as  Mr.  Addison  put  it  to  the  Jury — 

"  Each  and  every  one  of  you  knows  that  the  charge  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  that  she  murdered  her  husband  by  administering  to  him  doses  o*' 
•arsenic." 
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^SS.?**^"^'"^  is  of  course  possible— indeed  it  is  more  than  possible,  it  is 

probable — that  the  "  white  powders  "  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  warned 
Dr.  Humphreys  and  Michael  Maybrick  that  her  husband  was 
taking  were  not  "arsenic"  at  all;  and,  indeed,  neither  Dr  Hum- 
phreys nor  Michael  Maybrick  attached  any  serious  importance  to 
his  taking  white  pow^ders,"  and  made  light  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
anxiety  about  them.  But  still,  as  "arsenic"  is  a  "white  powder," 
the  evasion  (when  the  case  of  the  Crown  was  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  arsenic)  by  Mr.  Addison  of  any  reference  to  these 
warnings  was  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous.  And  again,  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hopper  and  Dr.  Humphreys —witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  as  to  the  habit  of  James 
Maybrick  of  "  dosing  himself,"  and  taking  "  double  doses  " — was 
such  a  material  fact,  and  offered  such  an  easy  explanation  for  the 
finding  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  his  body,  that  it  was 
more  ingenious  than  ingenuous  of  Mr.  Addison  to  evade  it  in  the 
way  he  did.  In  his  opening  speech  he  alluded,  certainly,  to  this 
habit  of  dosing  himself,  but  in  a  way  which  was  more  ingenious 
than  ingenuous : — 

M   Addla  "       ■^°PP®''  ^^^^  ^^"^        ^^'^  from  time  to  time  he  used  to  give  Mr. 

oil,  Maybrick^  nerve  tonics  having  the  usual  ingredients  of  such  tonics,  incUiding 
nux  vomica,  and  homo3opathic  doses  of  strychnine  and  medicines  of  that  kind, 
and  will  tell  you  that  with  the  exception  of  that  he  never  knew  Mr.  Maybrick 
to  be  ill  during  the  eight  years  since  the  marriage.  His  brothers  all  three 
speak  of  him  as  a  healthy  and  strong  man.  In  addition  to  them  you  will  have 
before  you  the  two  clerks  in  the  office.  One,  Smith,  the  bookkeeper,  had  been 
with  him  about  four  years,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  occasionally  complained  oi: 
his  liver  and  discussed  homojopathy.  Lowry,  the  other  man  in  the  office,  wil  I 
speak  to  the  same  effect,  and  you  will  find  that  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  men  who,  as  people  suffering  in  this  way  often  are,  was  fond  of  discuf- 
sing  his  ailments  very  freely,  and  listening  to  other  people  as  to  what  they  did 
with  their  ailments  in  adopting  pills  and  doses,  and  often  attended  very  much 
to  the  recommendations  they  would  make." 

Now,  Mr.  Addison  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  having  been 
very  fair  to  the  prisoner  in  stating  the  case  for  the  Crown,  but 
Mr.  Addison  had  before  him  (what  the  Jury  had  not)  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Hopper  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  and  I  put  it  to  my 
readers  whether  that  was  a  fair  way  of  representing  what  Dr. 
Hopper  had  said.  I  have  quoted  above  the  evidence  of  the  other 
witnesses  of  the  Prosecution  as  to  Mr.  James  Maybrick's  habits  of 
"  dosing  himself,"  and  taking  "  double  doses,"  and  it  would  have 
been  a  fairer  representation  of  that  evidence  if,  instead  of  telling 
the  Jury  about  his  taking  "  homoeopathic  doses  of  strychnine  and 
medicines  of  that  kind,"  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Hopper,  and  of  his 
discussing  "  homoeopathy  "  with  his  clerks  at  the  office,  Mr,  Addison 
had  told  the  Jury  that  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick  had,  for  years 
past,  made  a  regular  Apothecary's  shop  of  his  stomach,  and  that 
the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  found  in  his  body  might  possibly 
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have  got  there  in  consequence  of  his  habit  of  taking  all  sorts  of 
medicines  recommended  to  him  either  by  doctors  or  friends,  and  of 
takiug  "double  doses,"  as  to  which  Dr.  Hopper  had  had  to  warn 
him  that  it  was  a  "dangerous  habit."  It  would  have  been  a 
fairer  description  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick's  habits  had  Mr.  Addison 
told  the  Jury  that,  according  to  the  printed  list  of  articles  handed 
to  the  analyst,  and  which  was  'prepared  by  the  police,  there  had 
been  found  in  the  desk  at  his  office  no  less  than  24  bottles  of 
diflferent  kinds  of  medicine,  prepared  by  no  less  than  6  diffijrent 
chemists,  and  no  less  than  130  bottles  of  medicine  at  his  house, 
made  up  by  23  different  chemists  (so  far  as  they  had  any  labels  to 
show),  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  had  no  labels.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  only  honest  for  him  to  have  told  the  Jury 
that  the  Crown  could  not  rely  on  the  fact  that  such  an  infinitesi- 
mal amount  as  one-tenth  of  a  grain  had  beerte,found  in  the  body, 
because  it  would  be  almost  a  marvel  if  it  had  not  been  found  in 
the  body  of  a  man  addicted  to  such  habits. 

But  instead  of  putting  this  before  the  Jury  (and  Mr.  Addison  First  date  in 
is  said  to  have  been  fair),  Mr.  Addison  told  the  Jury  that  the  way 
in  which  they  were  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how  the  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  which  had  been  found  in  the  body  had 
got  there,  was  to  think  of  Brierley  and  not  arsenic,  and  take  the 
"Brierley  incident"  as  the  "  first  date  in  the  case." 

Mr.  Addison  put  the  case  of  the  Crown  in  this  way :  

"  The  first  date  in  connection  with  the  case  to  which  we  may  have  to  draw  m  ah^4 
your  attention  is  the  16th  of  March  in  this  year  [1889] ;  and  all  through  Q.C. 
<he  case,  when  you  are  watching  the  evidence,  I  should  ask  you,  as  a  very 
convenient  note,  to  follow  closely  as  it  were,  the  different  occurrences  that 
occurred  from  time  to  time.  Upon  that  16th  of  March,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  to 
telegraph  to  London,  to  a  hotel  in  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square  for  ft 
sitting-room  and  bedroom."  ' 

And  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen,  when  summing  up,  followed  suit :   Mr.  Justice 

(in  Steplien. 
Gentlemen,  the  time  over  which  these  transactions  ranged  is  from  some- 
where about  the  2l8t  of  March,  and  the  last  in  the  general  narrative  is  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  or  possibly  it  was  the  post-mortem  examination 
ot  the  body,  his  death  having  taken  place  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  May  late 
m  the  evening,  and  the  post-mortem  was  held  on  the  following  Monday  Now 
these  are  the  leadmg  dates,  and  subdividing  them  more  carefully,  I  will  point 
out  to  you  how  they  come  in.  First  of  all,  it  was  about  the  21st  of  March 
Mrs.  Maybrick  went  up  to  London.  It  was  there  that  the  relations  which  vou 
have  had  described  existed  between  her  and  Brierley." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  Mr,  Addison  did  the 
same,  mvited  the  J ury,  in  considering  how  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
of  arsenic  came  into  the  body  of  the  deceased,  to  exclude  from  their 
mmds  all  the  habits  of  this  man  who  for  years  had  been  "dosing 
himself  with  everything  any  doctor  or  friend  would  recommend 
him,  and  start  with  the  "Brierley  incident,"  and  connect  that  as 
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Case  of  the 
Crown. 


Mr.  Justice 
Stephen. 


being  a  Motive  for  Murder  with  everything  bearing  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Maybrick,  and  with  the  one-tenth  of  a  gram  of  arsenic 
which  had  been  fomid  in  his  body  tintd  ^^^/^^T^^^y/ 
Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  said  they  could  not  have  said  that 
the  "  cause  of  death  "  was  arsenic. 

Brierley-not  arsenic-was  the  corner  stone  both  in  the  case 

of  the  Ciwn  as  stated  by  Mr.  Addison  and  in  the  «u«7;"g  J/^ 
Mr  Justice  Stephen,  upon  which  the  Jury  were  invited  to  build  a 
verdict  of  guilty  of  Murder  by  Arsemc 

The  case  of  the  Crown  was  shortly  this— 

(1\  Ignore  the  man's  habit  of  «  dosmg  hmaself. 

[2)  Tale  the  Brierley  incident,  the  16th  of  March,  as  the 

"  first  date  in  the  case."  .  .     ,  ^nan's 

(3)  One-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsemc  was  found  m  the  man  s 

Arsenic  was  found  in  the  house  after  death.    ,     .  , 
U  torMajbrick  committed  adultery  with  Brierley  m  March. 

((\)  Adultery  is  a  motive  for  murder  i.    i.u  « 

nr<?pnio  was  the  "  cause  of  death. 

Mr  Justice  Stephen  in  his  summing  up  to  the  Jury  8a,d- 

prisoner  in  the  dock. 
Justice  Stephen — 

•t.  Viavp  been  administered  except  by  crime, 

the  prisoner  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  fa.t  in  u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

either  be  ^P=f  ™8 .trJI^S^g  h^^^^^^^^  to'some  wSrld  in  which 

-dfni;;?fSf^^e-^^^ 

prerefby  ^u^ll— and  by  Mr.  Addison-with 
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every  means  of  knowledge,  and,  moreover,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  dosing  himself  which  James  Maybrick  had  practised 
for  years— deliberately  and  persistently  tried,  wdien  chargmg 
Mrs.  Maybrick  with  Murder  by  Arsenic,  to  keep  out  of  the  case  any 
reference  to,  and  keep  back  from  the  Jury  any  knowledge  of,  this 
man's  habits,  and  to  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick  by  means  of  the 
Brierley  incident  as  "  the  first  date  in  the  case,"  with  the  tiny 
quantity  of  i^^h  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  found  in  his  body. 

I  have  set  out  fully  the  evidence  produced  during  these  pro- 
ceedhigs  as  to  this  man's  habits,  and  I  am  unable  to  conceive  any 
reason,  consistent  with  fair  play,  why  Superintendent  Bryning  and 
Mr.  Addison  should  have  attempted  persistently  to  suppress 
information  concerning  this  "  man's  habits  of  dosing  himself,"  and 
to  throw  it  upon  the  defence  to  bring  this  out.  I  denounce  such  a 
method  of  conducting  criminal  proceedings  as  disgraceful  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country.  It  would  have 
been  simply  a  marvel  if  -^^th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  had  not  been 
found  in  the  body  of  a  man  addicted  to  such  habits  of  "dosing 
himself,"  and  Mr.  Addison  ought  to  have  told  the  Jury  so. 

Again,  as  regards  the  warnings  given  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  Dr.  White  powder. 
Hopper,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Michael  Maybrick  about  her  hus- 
band's habits,  and  of  his  taking  a  "  white  powder  "  (which  caused 
her  alarm,  because  she  thought  it  was  strychnine),  the  plain  English 
of  the  matter  is  that  both  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Michael  Maybrick 
laughed  at  her  fears,  and  treated  her  fears  as  baseless.  "  White 
powders  "  might  be  anything  from  Arsenic  or  Strychnine  to  Seidlitz 
powders.  Dr.  Humphreys'  little  joke  with  her,  when  she  first  warned 
him  *'  early  in  March,"  was  that  if  he  took  too  much  strychnine 
it  would  kill  him,  and  if  he  died  suddenly  she  might  mention  that 
she  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  !  and  when  she  repeated  the 
warning  about  this  "  white  powder,"  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
subsequently  called  in  to  attend  James  Maybrick  on  the  28th  of 
April,  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  which  he  afterwards 
swore  to,  that  the  symptoms  were  "  consistent  with  poisoning," 
contented  himself  with — but  I  will  quote  his  own  words  : — 

"The  result  of  it  being  that  I  questioned  him  upon  the  effects  of 
strychnine  and  nux  vomica,  and  the  answer  he  gave  me  was,  '  I  cannot  stand 
strychnine  and  nux  vomica  at  all,'  from  which  I  drew  my  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  it." 

Dr.  Humphreys  may  have  his  own  methods  of  drawing  con- 
clusions, but  in  the  face  of  these  warnings  to  him  by  Mrs.  May- 
brick about  these  "  white  powders  "  (as  to  which  see  page  26), 
he  said  : — 

"  She  was  alarmed  about  it ;  she  was  unhappy." 
I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  about 
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White  powder,  a  doctor  who  is  Called  in  to  a  patient  whose  symptoms  were,  as  he 
swore,  "  consistent  with  poisoning  " — indeed,  with  arsenical  poison- 
ing— and  who  treats  such  warnings  with  that  sort  of  levity. 
The  plain  English  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  thought  him- 
self, and  left  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  think,  that  if  her  husband 
was  taking "  white  powders,"  they  were  harmless  "  white  pow- 
ders," that  James  Maybrick  was  a  man  who  knew  all  about 
medicines,  and  that  Mrs.  Maybrick,  therefore,  need  not  feel 
any  alarm  about  any  *'  white  powders  "  he  was  taking.  As  regards 
'  Michael  Maybrick,  of  course  (not  being  a  medical  man,  but  only 
a  brother),  he  may  not  even  have  known  that  arsenic  was  a  '*  white 
powder and  I  do  not  therefore  impute  anything  more  to  him 
than  that  which  is  involved  in  what  he  said  himself  about  the  effect 
upon  his  mind  of  the  warnings  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  her  appeal  to 
him  to  speak  to  his  brother  about  it.    He  says  of  this  warning — 

"  I  attached  very  little  importance  to  it." 

Perhaps  he  thought  they  were  Seidlitz  powders !  And  when  asked 
what  action  he  took  upon  it,  he  said  that  he  destroyed  the  letter, 
but  that  when  his  brother  came  up  to  London  (which  was  a  month 
afterwards),  he  said  to  him — 

"What  is  it  with  reference  to  those  little  white  powders  I  am  told  about  ?" 
I  said.  "  I  am  told  you  take  a  certain  powder."  He  said,  "  Whoever  told  you 
that  ?    It  is  a  damned  lie." 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  the  subject  further  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

And,  indeed,  he  never  even  took  the  trouble  to  mention  to  Dr. 
Fuller  (when  making  an  hour's  medical  examination  of  James 
Maybrick)  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  written  about,  and 
was  uneasy  about,  her  husband's  taking  a  "white  powder." 

Neither  Mrs.  Maybrick  nor  any  one  else,  seeing  her  warnings 
treated  thus  lightly  by  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Michael  Maybrick, 
could  have  supposed  that  there  was  anything  really  dangerous  in 
these  "  white  powders,"  or  that  her  fears  about  them  were  other 
than  foolish  fears.  Mr.  Addison  also  treated  them  as  foolish 
fears,  and  never  even  alluded  to  these  warnings  about  "white 
powders "  in  his  opening  speech  for  the  Crown — and  he  more- 
over endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to  suppress  any  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  about  these  warnings  or  about  "white  powder."  The 
case  of  the  Crown  was  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned  her  hus- 
band by  administering  to  him  doses  of  "  arsenic  in  solution,"  and  not 
as  a  "  white  powder,"  and  he  consequently  ignored,  in  every  possible 
way,  the  evidence  drawn  out  in  cross-examination  of  the  "  witnesses 
•  for  the  prosecution  "  about  "  white  powders,"  and  the  warnings  Mrs. 

Maybrick  had  given  about  her  husband's  taking  them.  He  treated, 
in  fact,  all  references  to  "  white  powders  "  as  if  they  had  nothing 
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whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  as  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  White  powder, 
the  Defence  to  upset  the  case  of  the  Crown  that  the  "cause  of  death" 
was  "arsenic  in  solution" — that  even  supposing  James  May  brick  had 
been  taking  "  white  powders,"  there  was  nothing  in  that !  Mrs.  May- 
brick  had  told  Dr.  Humphreys  about  "white  powders."  Well !  there 
was  nothing  in  it !  At  all  events,  that  whatever  the  "white  powders" 
were,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "cause  of  death,"  which 
was  "arsenic  in  solution."  The  case  of  the  Crown  was  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  been  observed  soaking  arsenical  fly-papers  in  a 
sponge-basin — that  she  had  got  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  in  that 
way ;  that  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  had  also  been  found  after  death  in 
places  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  access;  that  a  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which  she  had  had  in  her  hand,  was 
afterwards  found  to  contain  "arsenic  in  solution."  That  the 
idea  was  scientifically  ridiculous !  as  any  "  white  powders " 
which  James  MaybricJi  had  been  taking  might  have  been  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing,  but  could  not  have  been  arsenic. 

The  Crown,  of  course,  was  right  in  treating  the  question  of  Valentine's  Meat 
"  white  powders "  as  scientifically  ridiculous  (and,  indeed,  as  an  "^'"°®* 
absolute  impossibility)  as  the  source  of  the  arsenic  which  had 
been  found  in  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice.    What  they 
found  in  that  bottle  was  "arsenic  in  solution,"  not  "arsenic 
powder  " ;  because  if  "  arsenic  powder  "  had  been  put  into  it,  "  solid 
arsenic  " — and  not  "  arsenic  in  solution  " — would  have  been  found 
in  it,  and  would  be  there  to  this  day.    The  Crown  proved  this 
beyond  question — in  fact,  it  is  a  scientific  question  as  to  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  put  a  "  white  pow- 
der " — as  she  said  in  her  statement  to  the  Jury  she  had  done — 
into  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  it  could  not  have  been  "arsenic  powder" — (see  Appendix 
A) — because  no  "solid  arsenic"  had  been  found  in  it,  and  therefore 
(whatever  warnings  Mrs.  Maybrick  had   given  to  Dr.  Hopper, 
Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Michael  Maybrick)  white  powder  could  have 
no  reference  to  the  "arsenic  in  solution"  which  the  Crown 
alleged  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned  her  husband  with  by  admin- 
istering it  to  him  in  cunningly-measured  small  doses,  such  as 
the  half-grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution,"  which  they  had  found  in  a 
bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which  they  alleged  had  been  in 
her  hands. 

After  the  Crown  had  closed  their  case,  and  after  her  counsel  had  J^h-s.  Maybrick's 
closed  the  case  for  the  Defence,  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  had  been  statement  to  the 
sitting  in  the  dock  for  several  days  "  a  silent  spectator  of  an 
interesting  game  played  between  counsel  with  her  life  for  stakes  " 
insisted  upon  telling  the  Jury  herself  what  she  had  done  with 
a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which  she  had  taken  into  the 
dressing-room.    She  had  told  her  legal  advisers  the  same  thing 
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from  the  very  first  moment  .ben  jle  H^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

found  in  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  ^^^/^  J^^^^  ^r.  Add. 

bad  suppressed  this  statemen^^^^^^^^  ,,,, 

son  and  tbe  Judge  and  tbe  Jury    who,  ^^^^^^ 

nothnig  about  what  she  naa  au        ,      ^    .^00^0,  by  voluntarily 

Meat  Juice  wheu  she  ^^^^ '""^.^l^^^^^^^^       into  it  ;  which  her 

telling  the  Jury  that  she  had  j^ut  a    P^^^er   ^  that  it  would 

husband  had  entreated       to  gi/^^^^^^  ,,senic. 

t^rd^uH^^'  po^^^^^^^^^  bottle  which  was 

}^  hv  Mr  Davies  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  and 
analysed  by  Mr.  uavies,  uu^  »  possibly 
tha/is  that  that  powder  ^h  teveyt  w^^^ 

have  been  arsemo,  ''^""f  „  f ^ie "  ia  it.  Mr.  Davies, 
would  have  been  found  as  f  ™JJ  °  it  and  also  for  the 
however,  although  he  Yt'tZ  frlJ^n  only  pure 

fibres  of  fly-papers,  found  no    solid  arsemo         •       ^^^^^  it 

"Tt"  :/Ck^sTolu?  on  'He  found  that  the  speeifio 
•;:vYt/rdbefn"^WdtW^^^^^  showing  that  "  arsen.o 
in  solution"  had  been  introduced. 

Indeed  Dr.  Carter  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  said : 

antimony." 

However  Dr.  Carter  went  on  to  say  he  could  not  find  any 
SkHf  Zll'  Whit  'ie  Mnul:ink  of  soot  ?   This  is  very  odd 

to  Dr.  Caiter  up  to  tn  ^  ^^Khei  tor  "soof  m 

using  fly Werf^^^^^  ^yjll  jy^   Carter  explain  why  lie 

"™"t  ValeSTMeat  Juice  for  soot  on  that  Saturday, 

Tilth  f  May   Cd  any  one  suggested  to  Wm  that  there  was 

Know  luib,  u  Derson  who  mentioned  it  to  vr. 

t::tJlZ:ZMti^^^Z by  Mice  Yapp  is  probably 
Carter  celore  w  wab  ^^^^      ^j^^^j  jt_ 

*'''&^oomeTo1il  wTth  tlS  "Valentine's  Meat  Juice  inci- 
dent  "  I  shall  show  that  the  bottle  which  Mr.  Davies  analysed  wa« 
nof'the  identical  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybnck  took  into  the 

^'l?prTsenti*am  dealing  with  the  theory  of  the  Crown  that  what 
Mrs  Maybrick  put  into  the  bottle  which  she  took  into  the  dressing- 
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room  was  half  a  grain  of  "arsenic  in  solution."  That  bottle  Mr. 
Addison  alleged,  and  called  Nurse  Gore  and  Michael  Maybrick  to 
prove,  was  the  identical  bottle  ivhich  Mrs.  Maybrich  tooh  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  to  prove  that  Nurse  Gore,  by  her  vigilance, 
had  prevented  James  Mayhrick  from  taking  any  of  it;  and  he 
argued  from  this  that  as  it  had  been  handed  to  the  analyst  before 
any  of  it  had  been  administered,  the  cunning  system  Mrs.  May- 
brick  had  adopted  of  administering  poison  to  her  victim  in 
carefully  meastired  small  doses  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
<he  half-bottle  contained  exactly  half  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution" 

[Note. — The  absolute  ignorance  and  recklessness  exhibited  by  this 
cttevipt  to  use  the  fact  that  half  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution"  was 
found  in  a  half-bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  as  a  ground  for  the 
theory  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  cunningly  and  slowly  doing  her  hus- 
band to  death  toith  carefxdly  measured  smcdl  doses  is  only  to  be 
exjolained  by  supposing  that  everybody  had  lost  their  heads  in  the 
presence  of  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  and,  not  knowing  ivhat  to  do,  were 
follotving  Dr.  Carter  blindfold/  In  his  article  in  the  '•''Liverpool 
Medico-Ghirurgical  Journal "  he  explains  himself — 

"  What  Mr.  Davies  found  was  half  a  grain  in  a  half  bottleful — half  a 
bottleful  of  the  diluted  beef  juice." 

And  Mr.  Davies  himself,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  made  a  point 
of  having  found  half  a  grain  in  a  half  bottleful,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  like  the  rest  of  them,  performed  the  arithmetical  problem  by 
saying  that  if  there  was  half  a  grain  in  a  half  bottleful  there  must 
have  been  one  grain  in  a  fidl  bottle  !!    Bid,  in  fact,  Mr,  Davies 
neither  actually  found  half  a  grain,  nor  did  he  find  it  in  a  half 
bottleful.    A  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  contains — (see  Appen- 
dix A.) — 1,183  grains  (  Wokes' ),  1,050  grains  (Hanson's),  and  Mr. 
Davies  said  that  the  ciuantity  in  the  bottle  ivhich  ivas  handed  to  him 
was  411  grains,  so  he  did  not  have  a  half  bottleful.    The  qitantity 
of  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  he  actually  found  was  -12  of  a  grain  in  100 
grains  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  as  the  whole  quantity  in  the 
bottle  he  had  was  Jf.ll  grains,  by  mrdtiplying  by  4,  hi  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  half  a  grain  of   arsenic  in  solution,"  not  in 
a  half  bottle  at  all,  but  in  Jfll  grains.    Analytical  science  is  a  very 
exact  science — it  meamres  the  thousandth,  indeed  the  millionth^  part 
of  things — and  for  Mr.  Davies  and  Dr.  Carter  to  speak  in  this  care- 
less way  of  "  half  a  grain  in  a  half  bottlefid,"  and  to  build  up  in  such 
a  reckless  fashion  a  theory  of  cunningly,  measured  small  doses,  is  one 
of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  scientific  evidence  given  in  this 
Maybrick  case.    Again,  to  stamp  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  did  Dr. 
Carter  suppose  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  intended  her  husband  to  drink  off 
the  whole  bottle  at  once  ? — A.  W.  McD.] 

If  she  had  known  anything  whatever  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  arsenic,  she  would  never  have  thought  of  explaining 
the  presence  of  half  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  found  in  the 
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Mrs.  Maybrick'8  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  by  suggesting  that  she  had  put  it  in  in  the 

statement.  »  p      ti         ^  ;> 

form  of  a  "  powder.  ,  • 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  her  havmg  such  an  idea  is 
that,  like  "  Le  Tard,"  whose  letter  to  the  Liverpool  Post  I  have 
quoted,  Mrs.  May  brick  was  utterly  ignorant  of  anythmg  about 
arsenic,  and  therefore  absolutely  without  the  skill  and  appliances 
to  perform  the  feat  of  dissolving  and  measuring  out  small  doses  ot 
half  a  grain  of  "arsenic  in  solution." 

But  whether  we  are  to  regard  her  as  if  she  was  an  ordinary 
woman— utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  arsenic— 
or  whether  we  are  to  regard  her  as  a  woman  possessed  of  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  and  skill  in  dealing  with  arsenic— as  a 
woman  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the  closing  words  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son in  presenting  the  case  for  the  Crown,  as  a  woman  guilty 
of— 

"  a  murder  founded  on  adultery  and  profligacy,  and  carried  out  with  a 
hypocrisy  and  cunning  rarely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

Whichever  way  we  regard  her,  Mrs.  Maybrick  voluntarily  made 
the  following  statement  to  the  Jury  after  the  case  against  her  had 
been  concluded  (and  she  insisted  upon  doing  this  even  against  the 
advice  of  her  legal  advisers,  including  Sir  Charles  Russell),  the  same 
statement  which  she  had  made  before  even  the  Inquest,  but  which 
her  legal  advisers  had  suppressed.  Now,  taking  it  which  way  each 
or  any  of  my  readers  chooses  to  take  it,  it  is  a  statement  which  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  consciousness  of  guilt— 

MRS.  MAYBRICK'S  STATEMENT. 

« My  Lord,— I  wish  to  make  a  statement,  as  well  as  I  can,  to 
you,  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  dreadful  crushing  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  me,  the  wilful  and  deliberate  poisoning 
of  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  dear  children;  and  I  wish  principally 
to  speak  of  the  fly-papers  and  the  bottle  of  meat  essence.  The 
fly-papers  were  bought  with  the  intention  of  using  them  for  a 
cosmetic.  Before  my  marriage  and  since,  for  many  years,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  facewash  prescribed  for  me  by  Dr. 
Grace,  of  Brooklyn.  It  consisted  principally  of  arsenic,  tincture 
of  benzoin,  elder  flower  water,  and  some  other  ingredients.  Tho 
prescription  I  lost  or  mislaid  last  April ;  and  as  at  that  time  I  was 
suffering  from  slight  eruption  of  the  face,  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  try  to  make  a  substitute  myself.    I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  ol 
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this  eruption  before  I  went  to  a  ball  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  Mrs.Maybric«'« 

STATEMEMX 

When  I  was  in  Germany,  many  of  my  young  friends  there  I  had 
seen  use  a  solution  derived  from  fly-papers,  elder  water,  and 
lavender,  mixed  into  a  face  mixture,  and  then  applied  to  the  face 
with  a  handkerchief  when.it  was  well  soaked  together.    I  used  the 
fly-papers  in  the  same  manner.    But  to  avoid  evaporation  of  the 
scent,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  put  the  papers  under  a  towel  folded  up,  and 
another  towel  on  the  top  of  this.    My  mother  has  been  aware  for 
a  great  many  years  that  I  used  an  arsenical  cosmetic  in  solution. 
My  Lord,  I  now  wish  to  refer  to  the  bottle  of  meat  essence.  On 
Thursday  night,  the  9th,  after  Nurse  Gore  had  given  my  husband 
beef  tea,  I  went  and  sat  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of  him.    He  com- 
plained to  me  of  feeling  very  sick,  very  weak,  and  very  depressed, 
and  again  implored  me  to  give  him  this  powder,  which  he  had 
referred  to  early  in  the  evening,  and  which  I  had  declined  to  give 
him.    I  was  overwrought,  terribly  anxious,  miserably  unhappy, 
and  his  evident  distress  utterly  unnerved  me.    He  had  told  me 
the  powder  would  not  harm  him,  and  that  I  could  put  it  in  his 
food.    I  then  consented.    My  Lord,  I  had  not  one  true  or  honest 
friend  in  the  house.   I  had  no  one  to  consult,  and  no  one  to  advise 
me.    I  was  deposed  from  my  position  as  mistress  in  my  own  house, 
and  from  the  position  of  attending  on  my  own  husband,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  so  ill.    Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the 
nurses  and  servants,  I  may  say  that  he  wished  to  have  me  with 
him ;  he  missed  me  whenever  I  was  not  with  him.    Whenever  I 
went  out  of  the  room  he  asked  for  me,  and  for  four  days  before  he 
died  I  was  not  allowed  to  give  him  a  piece  of  ice  without  its 
being  taken  from  my  hand.    When  I  found  the  powder,  I  took  it 
into  the  inner  room,  and  in  pushing  through  the  door  I  upset  the 
bottle,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  fluid  spilled,  I 
added  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.    On  returning  to  the  room 
I  found  my  husband  asleep,  and  I  placed  the  bottle  on  the  table 
by  the  window.    When  he  awoke  he  had  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat  and  vomiting ;  after  that  he  appeared  a  little  better. 
5 
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MRs.MAYhRicK'8      he  did  not  ask  for  the  powder  again,  and  as  I  was  not  anxious 

STATEMENT.  '■  n        i  1  V, 

to  give  it  to  him,  I  removed  the  bottle  from  the  small  table  where 
it  would  attract  his  attention,  to  the  top  of  the  washstand  where 
he  could  not  see  it.    There  I  left  it  until  I  believe  Mr.  Michael 
Maybrick  took  possession  of  it.     It  was  not  until  Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  May,  the  Tuesday  after  my  husband's  death.    Until  a  few 
minutes  before  Mr.  Bryning  made  the  terrible  charge  against  me, 
no  one  in  that  house  had  informed  me  of  the  fact  that  a  death 
certificate  had  been  refused,  or  that  a  post-mortem  examination 
had  taken  place,  or  that  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
husband  died  from  other  than  natural  causes.    It  was  only  when 
Mrs.  Briggs  alluded  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  meat  juice 
that  I  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  powder  my  husband 
had  asked  me  to  give  him.   I  then  attempted  to  make  an  explana- 
tion to  Mrs.  Briggs,  such  as  I  am  now  making  to  your  Lordship, 
when  a  policeman  interrupted  the  conversation  and  put  a  stop  to 
it.    In  conclusioD,  I  have  only  to  add  that  for  the  love  of  our 
children,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  future,  a  perfect  reconciliation 
had  taken  place  between  us,  and  that  on  the  day  before  his  death 
I  made  a  full  and  free  confession  to  him,  and  received  his  entire 
forgiveness  for  the  fearful  wrong  I  had  done  him." 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  My  Lord,  I  now  desire  to  call  two  persons  to  whom 
that  Statement  was  made  before  the  inquest,  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect 

The  Judge  :  I  wish  to  say  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to  refuse  what 
I  feel  to  be  an  essentially  reasonable  request,  but  I  think  I  cannot  allow  it— I 
cannot  go  beyond  what  the  law  allows. 

w  Addiaon  But  whcu  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  thus  voluntarily  told  the  J  ury 

Q  O-  '  herself  what  she  had  done  to  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice, 
Mr.  Addison  seized  hold  of  this  statement  of  hers  as  the  "  missing 
link  "  as  if,  in  fact,  it  were  a  confession  that  when  she  said  she  put 
a  "white  powder"  into  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  she  had 
put  the  i  grain  of  arsenic  which  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Davies— 
and  changed  his  tactics  altogether— and  instead  of  treating  her 
warnings  about  a  "  white  powder  "  as  a  matter  which  had  nothiug 
to  do  with  the  case— turned  round  and  built  the  case  of  the  Crown 
upon  these  warnings  about  white  powder,  and  dropped  *'  arsenic  in 
solution,"  as  the  source  of  poison,  like  a  hot  coal,  and  took  up 
"  arsenic  powder  "  as  the  poison  which  she  had  used.  This  is  what 
he  said  about  it  in  his  closing  speech  for  the  Crown. 
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^^'^  Charles  Russell)  says  it  was  actually  in  her  favour,  that  Mrs.Matbrick'« 
it  (the  Valentme  meat  juice)  was  not  administered  to  him.    That  it  was  not  statement. 
administered  to  him,  was  not  by  the  will  or  act  of  this  woman.    She  left  it  Mr  AiMiT,. 
there  to  be  admmistered  to  him,  and  in  it  there  was  |  a  grain  of  arsenic.  Upon  Q.C.  * 
that,  there  may  be  some  suggestion  that  arsenic  found  its  way  into  his  food 
without  any  act  of  the  prisoner.    This  point  has  been  mentioned  by  her  in  her 
statement,  so  carefully  prepared  and  ably  delivered.    She  gave  the  account  of 
It  this  mornmg.    She  corroborates  in  every  respect  Nurse  Gore   but  she 
explains  it  by  saymg  that  he  asked  her  to  put  it  in  his  food,  and  she  then  con- 
sented.    Well,  gentlemen,  I  shall  stop  here  a  moment.     '  I  had  no  one  to 
consult,  no  one  to  advise  me.     I  was  deposed  from  my  position  as  mistress  of 
my  own  house  and  from  the  position  of  attendant  on  my  husband,  notwith- 
steuding  that  he  was  so  ill,  and  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the  nurses  and 
the  servants,  I  may  say  he  missed  me  whenever  I  was  not  with  him  When- 
ever I  was  out  of  the  room  he  asked  for  me,  and  for  four  days  before  he  died 
i  was  not  allo^^^d  to  give  him  a  piece  of  ice.'    This  statement  was  carefully 
prepared,  she  said  she  put  a  white  powder  into  it  because  she  was  asked  to  do 
80,  as  he  said  It  would  do  him  no  harm.    I  cannot  help  recalling  to  you  in  this 
connection,  the  story  which  she  told  at  another  time,  about  the  white  powder 
to  others,  and  was  it  possible  that  she  could  innocently  have  done  this  thinking 
It  would  not  do  him  any  harm  ?     After  her  experience  in  Germany  was  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  she  had  put  the  white  powder  in,  in  that  way  i  If 
she  had  done  It  innocently,  why  did  she  not  tell  the  nurse?    What  was  the 
necessity  for  concealment  ?    Why  were  the  doctors  and  nurses  not  told  about 
It  ?    \\  hat  necessity  was  there  to  keep  it  quiet  and  secret  ?    It  was  not  a  time 
when  she  could  put  a  white  povvder  in  his  food  innocently  or  unsusSroushr 
She  had  said  h^  was  dying.     If  that  statement  of  the  8th  was  a  S  Ses- 
sion of  his  condition  why  the  day  before  had  she  said  he  was  delirious  tZt  he 
could  not  recover,  that  he  was  sick  unto  death  ?    Is  not  that  an  extraordrnary 
time  to  put  a  white  powder  in  ?    She  is  complaining  that  she  is  the  obiect  of 
suspicion  that  the  food  is  cooked  by  the  nurL,  the  manager^ent  of  the  house 
entirely  taken  away  from  her.    She  said  that,  not  only  to  Humphreys  but  to 
l^;Z>^'^^l'^'^-^^^^^^^^^t^l>roper  time  to  tam^r  with  tCSe^ti nice 
and  put  a  white  powder  in  it,  of  which  she  knows  nothing,  and  when  at  W 
It  would  be  folly  and  madness  on  her  part,  unless  she  was  carrying  on  a 
murderous  design  to  do  this  without  mentioning  it  to  any  one."  ^ 

Now,  this  being  Mr.  Addison's  closing  speech  for  the  Crown 
there  was  no  one  who  could  reply  to  it,  except  one-Mr.  Justice 
Stephen-who,  until  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  was  given,  was 
ihpT     .  ,y^"^f^.bered,  sitting  in  that  Court  as  "conn  el  for 
the  accused  "    A  judge  presiding  at  a  Criminal  Trial  does  Z 
assume  his  functions  as  a  judge  until  after  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
is  given.     Up  to  the  verdict  his  position  was  "  counsel  for  the 
accused ;  "  who  until  proved  guilt/to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Jury 
IS  presumed  to  be  innocent.   I  will  presently  show  how  Mr.  JustS 
Stephen  performed  that  duty;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Addison  put  to  the  Jury 

My  readers  are  not  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  sitting  in  times  of 
great  excitement  over  the  Maybrick  Myster/  The|  have  Lt 
'the  st?y         of;^^^^^^^  them/and'the  evi/encHb?: 

others -  rd  th^^^^^  "^^^  powder  to 

others,    and  they  can  compare  it  with  the  use  made  of  th^Z 

warnings  by  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
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mrs.maybrick's  Either  Mrs  Maybrick's  statement  is  true  or  it  is  false,  or  it  is 
STATEMENT.       ^^^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.g^^jg^g  ^aii  take  it  from  either 

of  these  points  of  view.  It  is  not,  i)erhaps,  quite  fair  to  pick  and 
choose  one  part  as  true  and  one  as  false  ;  but  this  statement  will 
bear  investigation  from  each  and  every  point  of  view.  If  wholly 
true,  it  is  no  confession  of  guilt ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  complete 
answer  to  the  charge  of  murder  by  arsenic,  and  establishes  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  innocence  of  any  thought  of  compassing  her  husband  s 
death. 

I  invite  each  of  my  readers  to  look  at  that  statement  in 
whichever  light  they  choose. 

If  they  regard  it  as  wholly  false — it  is  a  false  statement,  and 
that  is  all,  and  is  not,  as  regards  any  facts  stated  in  it,  of  any 
value  as  evidence  against  her. 

If  they  regard  it  as  partly  tr%ie  and  j^rtly  false,  let  me  ask 
them  to  candidly  settle  in  their  own  minds,  when  considering  it, 
which  parts  of  it  are  true  and  which  are  false. 
Mr.  Addison,         Mr.  Addisou  accepted  it  as  true,  and  abandoning  all  the  case  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  poison  had  been  administered  as  "  arsenic  in 
solution,"  adopted  it  as  evidence  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  used 
"  arsenic  powder "  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  her  husband- 
that  she  had  confessed  to  it— and  that  she  had  a  murderous  design 
in  putting  the  white  powder  into  the  meat  juice,  and  although 
the  meat  juice  had  not  been  actually  administered   "  it  had  not 
been  the  will  and  act  of  this  woman.    She  had  left  it  there  to  be 
administered,  and  in  it  there  was  half  a  grain  of  arsenic." 

I  also  accept  it  as  true  as— to  use  the  Scotch  form  of  oath 
administered  to  witnesses— "  the  truth  which  conceals  no  truth." 

I  shall  at  a  later  stage  deal  with  different  matters  referred  to 
in  it  separately,  viz.,  with  the  fly-papers  and  also  with  the 
"perfect  reconciliation"  with  her  husband  and  with  her  confession 
Seepo»«.  "fearful  wrong"  she  had  done  her  husband.    I  shall  deal 

also,  at  a  later  stage,  with  the  question  whether  the  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  in  which  half  a  grain  of  "arsenic  m 
solution  "  was  found,  was  the  identical  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
says  she  put  a  powder  into.  At  present  I  am  dealing  with  Mr. 
Addison's  comments  upon  that  part  of  her  statement  to  the  Juj:y 
in  which  she  says  she  put  a  powder  into  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  because  her  husband  entreated  her  to  do  it,  and  said 
it  would  do  him  no  harm. 

Now,  first,  as  to  what  Mr.  Addison  refers  to  with  marked 
Tinfairness,  thus : — 

« I  cannot  help  recalling  in  this  connection  the  story  which  she  told  at 
another  time  about  the  '  white  powder '  to  others." 
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"  The  story  which  she  told "  was,  of  course,  the  warnings  J^^-jj^itln,''"^'''" 

she  gave  to  Dr.  Hopper,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Michael  Maybrick   

about  her  husband's  habit  of  taking  all  sorts  of  things,  and  about  a  y^^^^  powder. 
"  white  powder  "  which  she  was  very  anxious  about,  and  which  she 
thought  might  be  strychnine,  and  which  she  wished  those  doctors 
and  his  own  brother  to  speak  to  him  and  remonstrate  with  him 
about  it,  and  try  to  check  him  taking  them.  These  doctors  and 
Michael  Maybrick  all  treated  her  anxiety  as  groundless,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  check  his  taking  any  "  white  powders "  he 
chose,  left  him  to  follow  his  own  devices,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  could 
not  therefore  suppose  that  they  were  strychnine  or  arsenic,  or  any- 
thing that  she  need  be  seriously  alarmed  about.  She,  moreover, 
knew  him,  as  all  his  doctors  and  friends  (except  Michael)  knew 
him,  to  be  a  man  who  drugged  himself  and  who  prided  himself  on 
his  knowledge  of  drugs ;  and,  in  fact,  Dr.  Humphreys,  on  one  of 
the  occasions  (28th  April),  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  warned  him 
that  her  husband  was  taking  "  white  powders,"  had — 

"  Questioned  him  upon  the  effects  of  strychnine  and  nux  vomica  upon 
himself," 

and  had  been  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  got,  "  I  cannot  stand 
strychnine  and  nux  vomica  at  all,"  from  which  answer  alone  Dr. 
Humphreys  says,  "  I  drew  my  conclusion  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  it." 

Dr.  Humphreys  says,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  that  on  that 
28th  of  April,  "  deceased  knew  he  was  taking  nux  vomica  in  the 
prescription  Dr.  Fuller  had  given  him,  and  he  had  an  idea  that 
the  stiffness  of  his  limbs  was  due  to  that.    He  said — 

' "  Humphreys  I  think  I  know  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  of  medicine,"  " 

and  consequently  Dr.  Humphreys  advised  him  not  to  take  any 
more  of  Dr.  Fuller's  prescription  ! 

Finding  that  the  doctors  and  Michael  Maybrick  treated  her 
anxiety  at  his  taking  some  "  white  powders  "  (the  nature  of  which 
she  did  not  know)  as  a  matter  in  which  they  need  not  interfere, 
but  leave  her  husband  to  do  as  he  liked  about,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
would  naturally  not  be  alarmed  about  them ;  and  when  her 
husband  asked  her  to  give  him  one,  need  not  have  had  any 
"murderous  intent"  in  acceding  to  his  request.  Both  Dr. 
Humphreys  and  Michael  Maybrick,  to  whom  she  had  spoken  about 
his  taking  them  a  short  time  before,  had  treated  the  fact  of  his 
taking  "  white  powders "  as  a  matter  which  Mrs,  Maybrick  need 
not  trouble  her  head  about.  Dr.  Humphreys  had,  in  fact,  studied 
the  symptoms  of  his  illness  after  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
them  by  these  warnings,  and,  if  there  had  been  any  grounds  for 
hia  supposing  that  any  "white  powders"  he  was  taking  were 
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Mrs.jiayrrick's  iniurino:  him,  would  at  once  have  told  him  not  to  take  them. 

STATEMENT.  J  o  7 

  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  suppose 

White  powder.  ^^^^  ^iie  "powder"  she  says  he  asked  her  to  give  him  was  arsenic 
or  any  poison  at  all.  Her  own  alarm  about  them  had  been  allayed 
by  Dr.  Humphreys ;  and  even  if  she  had  felt — notwithstanding  that 
Dr.  Hopper,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Michael  May  brick  made  light  of 
it — any  doubt  in  her  own  mind  about  this  powder  doing  him  any 
good,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  think  her  husband 
was  a  better  judge  of  what  did  him  good  than  herself,  or  that  she 
should  disbelieve  him  when  he  told  her  they  "  would  not  do  him  any 
harm."  If  Dr.  Humphreys,  to  whom  she  had  complained  of  her 
husband  taking  "white  powders,"  had,  when  her  husband  was  taken 
ill  and  he  was  called  in,  told  her  that  the  symptoms  were  "  con- 
sistent with  poisoning,"  and  had  forbidden  his  taking  any  "  white 
powders,"  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  in 
acceding  to  his  request  for  one  of  them.  But  Dr.  Humphreys  had 
done  nothing  of  the  sort;  he  had,  in  fact,  treated  her  alarm  about 
"white  powders"  as  an  idle  fear;  and,  when  she  had  spoken  about 
it  before,  had  joked  about  it,  and  said,  "if  he  took  too  much 
strychnine  it  would  kill  him;"  and  "not  meaningly,  however," 
that  "  if  he  were  to  die  suddenly,  she  might  say  she  had  mentioned 
about  his  taking  white  powders  to  him." 

This  being  the  position  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Addison  quotes  from 
Mrs.  May  brick's  statement  her  account  of  her  position  in  the  house 
(and  I  shall  presently  show  that  that  description  of  her  position  is 
in  no  whit  exaggerated). 

"  I  had  no  one  to  consult ;  no  one  to  advise  me.  I  was  deposed  from  my 
position  as  mistress  of  my  own  house,  and  from  the  position  of  attending  on 
my  husband,  notwithstanding  he  was  so  ill.  And  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dence of  the  nurses  and  the  servants  I  may  say  he  missed  me  whenever  I  was 
not  with  him.  Whenever  I  was  out  of  the  room  he  asked  for  me,  and  for  four 
days  before  he  died  I  was  not  allowed  to  give  him  a  piece  of  ice." 

I  will  add  a  few  more  lines  out  of  that  statement — 

*'  I  was  overwrought,  terribly  anxious,  miserably  unhappy,  and  his  evident 
distress  utterly  unnerved  me.    I  then  consented." 

I  will  interpose  here  a  remark.  The  evidence  of  the  nurses 
and  the  servants  was  that  he  did  miss  her  whenever  she  was  out  of 
the  room  and  wanted  to  have  her  by  him,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
who  used  the  report  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  pointed  this  out 
when  referring  to  the  phrase  "  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the 
nurses  and  the  servants."  Another  newspaper,  however,  reports  her 
words  as  being  "notwithstanding  he  was  so  ill  and  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  nurses  and  servants,"  and  as  this  was  actually  their 
evidence,  there  was  probably  an  error  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
report  in  the  repetition  of  that  word,  "  notwithstanding."  Anyway, 
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there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence  of  the  nurses  and  MRs.MATBRicK'a 
servants  was  that  her  husband  liked  to  have  her  with  him,  and  ^'^"^^^^^^ 
did  miss  her  and  ask  for  her  whenever  she  was  not  in  the  room. 

Now,  in  that  position  of  affiiirs,  Mr.  Addison  asks  this  Liverpool  white  powder. 
Common  Jury  this— I  cannot  call  it  by  any  other  name — this  silly 
question  : — 

"  If  she  had  done  it  innocently,  why  did  she  not  tell  the  nurse  ? " 

I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  my  readers  by  asking  them 
why  a  lady,  deposed  from  her  position  as  mistress  of  her  house  and- 
from  the  position  of  attending  her  husband,  "did  not  tell  the 
nurse"  who  had  been  put  (not  by  her  husband,  who  wanted  to  have 
her  by  him,  but)  by  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick  to  treat  her  in 
such  a  way  ?    I  will  rather  ask  those  of  my  readers  who  are  wives 
whether  they  would  have  told  the  nurse  1   Of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
certain — that  is,  that  my  own  wife  would  not  have  told  the  nurse, 
and  yet  she  would  have  no  "murderous  design"  under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  not  telling  the  nurse,  or  in  giving  way  to  an  urgent 
request  of  mine.     I  am  quite  sure  that  my  own  wife  would 
have  taken  very  good   care    that  the  nurse  didn't  know  it ! 
Mrs.  Maybrick  says  in  her  statement  that  she  had  no  concep- 
tion that  the  powder  was  arsenic.   Why  should  we  doubt  that  state- 
ment ?    On  what  earthly  grounds  have  we  any  right  to  assume  that 
any  young  woman  like  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  know  that  arsenic  is  a 
white  powder  ?    I  doubt  whether  one  young  woman  in  a  hundred 
would  know  it.    I  find,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  result  of  inquiry 
of  people  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  any  idea  of  what  arsenic  looks  like  think  it  is  a  black  powder, 
because,  whenever  they  have  seen  it — whether  for  use  on  farms  or 
for  vermin — they  have  always  seen  it  as  a  black  powder,  mixed 
with  soot.  There  would  neither  be  "  folly,  nor  madness,  nor  murder- 
ous design,"  in  any  wife  placed  in  the  position  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  consenting  to 
give  him  the  powder  he  implored  her  to  give  him,  and  if  she  had 
indulged  him  by  actually  giving  it  to  him,  she  would  have  only 
done  what  I  will  venture  to  say  ninety-nine  wives  out  of  every 
hundred  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  but  she  did  not  give  it  him— on  the  contrary,  she  put  it  out 
of  his  sight  when  he  awoke  (as  the  evidence  of  Nurse  Gore  corrobo- 
rates in  saying  she  did  do) —and  in  doing  so  she  did  that  which 
not  one  wife  in  a  hundred  would  have  had,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  moral  courage  or  strength  of  mind  to  do.    Let  any  of 
my  readers  who  are  wives  try  to  place  herself  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
position,  and  then  let  them  candidly  read  her  statement  to  the 
Jury.    "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

How  many  cases  are  there  where— even  when  the  doctor  has, 
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otatemeIt!^'^^'^      example,  warned  the  wife  that  a  glass  of  spirits  would  have  an 

  injurious  effect — she  has  given  way  to  a  husband's  entreaty  to  let 

him  have  a  glass  ?  Aye,  and  how  often  has  the  doctor  been  wrong, 
and  the  wife  right,  in  giving  way  to  the  craving  of  a  dying  man  for 
what  he  asked  for,  and  which  in  pity  for  his  sufferings — doctor  or 
no  doctor — the  wife  has  given  him?  But  in  this  case  Dr.  Humphreys 
had  not  forbidden  James  Maybrick  taking  his  "white  powders,"  and 
had,  on  the  contrary,  joked  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  about  her  alarm  at 
them ;  and  she  had  not  even  given  him  what  he  had  asked  for — 
she  had,  on  the  contrary,  put  it  out  of  his  sight  when  he  awoke,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  reminded  of  it.  Her  statement  tO  the 
Jury  is  too  natural  to  be  untrue.  Perchance — arsenic  eater 
as  he  was — if  she  had  indulged  him,  and  (if  this  powder  had  been 
arsenic)  he  would  be  alive  to-day,  to  protect  his  wife — now  left  for- 
saken and  alone — and  to  call  to  account  those  who  had  dared, 
during  his  illness,  to  usurp  authority  in  his  house  and  depose  his 
wife  from  her  position  as  mistress  in  her  own  house,  and  prevent 
her  from  attending  on  him,  notwithstanding  he  was  so  ill,  and 
wished  to  have  her  by  him !  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Elizabeth 
Humphreys,  the  cook,  in  her  evidence  at  the  Trial : — 

"  He  said  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  attend  to  all  he  wanted  when  she  came 
back.  Mr.  Maybrick  never  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  want  anybody  but 
his  wife.    He  seemed  quite  content  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  wait  on  him." 

Now  let  me  put  before  my  readers  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  presented  this  evidence  about  "  white  powders  "  (the  whole 
of  which  I  have  set  out  verbatim)  to  this  Liverpool  Common  Jury ; 
and  after  they  have  read  it,  and  deliberately  considered  it,  let 
me  ask  them  whether  they  approve  or  intend  to  permit  criminal 
trials  in  this  country  to  be  conducted  in  this  way  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  the  evidence  about  powder  in  this  case  is  this,  that  on 
several  occasions  and  to  several  persons  she  expressed  great  anxiety  about  a 
habit  which  her  husband,  as  she  supposed,  had  of  taking — secretly  taking — 
some  kind  of  powder.  I  remind  you  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hopper — the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Humphreys — the  evidence  of  Michael  Maybrick,  as  to  the  letters 
she  wrote  them — three  persons  at  once — and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not 
more.  I  may  also  point  out  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  she  was  zealously 
objecting  to  his  making  use  of  some  powder  which  she  was  afraid  was  of  an 
objectionable  kind,  and,  indeed,  she  spoke  to  Dr.  Humphreys  as  to  what  would 
be  the  eEFect  of  his  taking  strychnine.  He  gave  the  only  answer  he  could  give 
— '  When  a  man  takes  too  much  strychnine  it  kills  him.'  Then  there  was  that 
farther  conversation  to  the  elfect  that  if  Mr.  Maybrick  ever  died  (it  struck  me 
at  the  time  as  being  a  strange  conversation  to  hold),  if  he  ever  died 
suddenly,  'you  can  mention,'  said  Dr.  Humphreys,  'that  you  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  me.'  In  that  state  of  things  was  it  natural 
that  an  aflPectionate  wife  should  all  of  a  sudden  give  way  to  that  which 
her  sick  husband  suggested  she  should  do,  and  do  so  extraordinary 
a  thing  as  to  put  a  white  powder  into  her  husband's  meat  juice.  This 
is  a  point  which  presses  very  hard  upon  her.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Addison 
upon  it.    You  have  heard  him  speak  about  it  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and 
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impressiveness,  which  I  am  sure  I  appreciated — which  I  do  not  think  was  Mes.Maybrick'.s 

answered.    But  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.    You  have  heard  him  say  what  Statement. 

was  his  view  of  the  questions,  and  you  must  ask  yourselves  whether  you  think 

that  you  can  find  a  proper  answer  to  the  questions  which  he  put  together  on 

that  subject.    They  very  greatly  impressed  my  mind.    I  am  happy  to  think 

that  I  have  not  to  find  any  positive  answer  to  them ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  you 

to  see,  if  you  can,  and  you  must  say  what  you  think  about  it." 

I  indignantly  protest,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair  in  the  Mr.  Justice 
administration  of  justice,  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  (instead  of ' 
giving  a  laudation  of  Mr.  Addison's  earnestness  and  impressiveness, 
and  instead  of  telling  them  that  his  questions  had  not  been 
answered — when  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  no  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing them — and  how  they  had  greatly  impressed  his  mind,  and  so 
forth)  ought  to  have  summed  up  to  the  Jury  the  evidence  itself  of 
these  "  three  persons  at  once,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not 
more,"  viz.,  Dr.  Hopper  in  June,  1888,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1889,  and  Michael  Maybrick  on  the  12th 
March,  1889. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  alFecting  the  question  of  the  "  first 
date  in  the  case,"  and  that  is  the  state  of  health  of  the  late  James 
Maybrick, 

The  medical  men  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination  said  Cause  of  death, 
that  the  actual  cause  of  death  was  gastro-enteritis,  caused  by  some 
irritant  poison,  but  that  until  the  analysis  was  made  they  were 
unable  to  specify  what  the  irritant  poison  was. 

Now,  there  are  two  expressions  used  here  which  it  is  necessary 
to  define — 

(1)  Gastro-enteritis. 

(2)  Irritant  poison. 

Gastro-enteritis  is,  in  plain  English,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  Gastro-enteriHs. 
and  bowels.  It  is  a  mere  medical  phrase.  It  is  not  the  origin^ 
it  is  the  result  of  the  thing  which  causes  death.  It  is  the  carrier, 
as  it  were,  of  death — not  the  originating  cause  of  death.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  (or  gastro-enteritis)  is  itself 
caused  or  set  up  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  may  be  caused  or  set  up 
by  a  chill,  or  by  fatigue,  or  by  anything  in  the  way  of  food  or 
drink  which  disagrees  with  a  man.  It  may  and  frequently  is 
caused  or  set  up  by  arsenic,  or  in  fact  by  almost  anything  one  can 
think  of— by  a  vast  variety  of  things,  in  fact.  It  would  be  a 
monstrous  misconception  of  terms  to  speak  of  gastro-enteritis  as  if 
it  were  something  especially  connected  with  arsenic.  Arsenic 
causes  death,  and  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  how  it  causes 
death,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  gastro-enteritis 
is  taken  as  the  way  in  which  it  uses  Death's  scythe ;  but  we  do 
not  know  even  that.  Gastro-enteritis  is  a  phrase  meaning,  in  plain 
English,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  may  be 
set  up  by  almost  anything — arsenic  among  other  things.  James 
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Cause  of  death,  Mavbrick  died  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or 
Gastro-enteritis.  ^  J^,.,^^,,,-^^,.  That  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  conflict 
of  medical  opinion  at  the  Trial  was  whether  that  mflammation  ot 
the  stomach  and  bowels— that  gastro-enteritis— h&d  been  caused 
or  set  up  by  arsenic  or  not.  The  Crown  called  six  medical  men 
as  witnesses  for  the  Prosecution.  (No  questions  as  to  the  "  cause 
of  death »  were  asked  of  Dr.  Hopper  or  Dr.  Fuller,  so  their 
opinion  is  not  known.)  Dr.  Barron,  who  had  attended  the  post 
mortem,  would  not  adopt  the  suggestion  that  arsenic  had  set  up  the 
gastro-enteritis— in  fact,  he  thought  it  had  been  set  up  by  some 
impure  food.  In  fact,  only  three  out  of  the  six  medical  men 
called  by  the  Prosecution  said  that  it  was  arsenic  which  had  caused 
it  or  set  it  up,  viz., 

Dr.  Carter, 

Dr.  Humphreys,  and 

Dr.  Stevenson. 

Four  medical  men  were  called  for  the  Defence  (Dr.  Drysdale 
was  not  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  so  his  opinion 
is  not  known) ;  but  the  others  were  certain  that  it  was  not  arsenic 
which  had  set  it  up,  viz.  : — 

Dr.  Paul, 

Dr.  Tidy,  and 

Dr.  Macnamara. 

I  shall,  at  a  later  stage,  deal  with  the  evidence  of  these  medical 
men.  All  I  need  say  now  is  that  all  these  medical  men,  except 
Dr  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  had  had  previous  experience  of 
deaths  by  arsenical  poisoning.  (Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys 
said,  in  their  evidence  at  the  Trial,  that  they  had  had  none.)  The 
conflict  of  medical  opinion  of  such  men  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  case.  "  When  doctors  disagree  who  shall  decide  V  is  a  question 
which  has  been  answered  in  the  Maybrick  case  by  saying—"  A 
Liverpool  Common  Jury  can  do  it ! "  j      ,  • 

irrit  mt  poison  Irritant  poison.  Now  this,  again,  is  a  mere  phrase,  and  nothing 
more  Almost  everything  is  an  irritant  poison,  beveral  things 
do  not  agree  with  everybody,  and  when  they  do  not  agree  with 
any  particular  one  they  are  irritant  poisons  to  that  person. 
Arsenic  of  course,  is  an  irritant  poison  to  every  one,  except  to  an 
arsenic  eater  who  has  become  gradually  used  to  it— so  is  every 
other  deadly  poison— but  the  phrase  is  a  mere  phrase,  and  when 
the  medical  men  who  attended  the  post  mortem  found  that  the  late 
James  Maybrick  had  died  of  gastro-enteritis  (or  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels),  which  had  been  set  up  by  some  irritant 
poison,  they  used  that  mere  phrase.  They  did  not  know,  or  pretend 
to  know,  what  that  irrita^it  poison  was,  or  even  whether  it  was  a 
metallic  poison  like  arsenic,  or  a  vegetable  poison.  That  was  a 
thing  they  could  only  discover  by  analysis.  The  evidence,  however, 
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given  by  medical  meu  themselves,  who  made  the  post-mortem  ex-  pr^g  "inp^rey  g 
amination,  will  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  explaining  what  they  irritant  poison, 
meant  themselves  by  the  phrase  or  expression,  irritant  poison. 
Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — 

"  The  appearances  at  the  post  mortem  were  consistent  with  congestion  of 
the  stomach,  not  necessarily  caused  by  an  irritant  poison." 

Q.  I  may  take  it  the  symptoms  during  Ufe  were  also  consistent  with  con- 
gestion not  caused  by  an  irritant  poison  ? 

A.  They  were  consistent  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, produced  by  any  cause  whatever. 

Q.  From  any  cause  ? 

A.  From  any  cause  whatever  which  would  produce  similar  pathological 
results. 

Q.  I  may  take  it  that  acute  congestion  does  arise  without  any  administra- 
tion of  poison  from  outside  ? 

A.  It  does  occasionally  arise — rarely. 

Q.  /  think  you  did  tell  us  you  had  no  experience  of  a  case  of  arsenical 
poisoning  ?  , 
A.  /  have  no  personal  experience. 
Q.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Or  any  irritant  poison. 

Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  : — 

Q.  For  some  days  after  you  began  to  attend  him  you  had  no  reason  to 
beheve  that  his  symptoms  arose  from  anything  but  natural  causes  ? 
A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  They  were  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
which  might  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes. 
A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  As  to  the  post-mortem  appearances,  what  did  they  substantially  come 

to  ? 

A.  We  found  a  considerable  amount  of  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  There  was  also  some  hemorrhage,  and  that  implies 
that  there  must  have  been  some  very  acute  form  of  inflammation. 

Q.  Would  they  also  be  consistent  with  any  cause  very  irritant — arsenical 
or  metallic  poisoniug  ?  Would  not  the  post-mortem  appearances  be  consistent 
with  congestion  of  the  stomach  from  ordinary  poisoning  ? 

A.  What  do  you  call  ordinary  poisoning  ?    There  is  no  such  thing. 

Q.  I  was  using  an  expression  Dr.  Carter  made. 

A.  Do  you  mean  poisoning  from  decomposed  food,  tinned  meat,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  cannot  say, 

Q.  You  cannot  say  they  were  consistent,  or  you  cannot  say  they  were  not  ? 
A.  No,  I  cannot  say. 

Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : —  Dr  Carter, 

"  I  thought  from  the  account  I  heard  of  his  dining  at  the  Wirral  Races— not 
knowmg  the  gentleman— I  thought  that  I  told  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  that  he  . 
must  have  taken  some  irritant  wine,  or  decomposed  meat,  or  that  there  had 
been  some  grave  error  of  diet.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  that  I  thought 
Bomethmg  had  occurred— accidental,  no  doubt.  It  was  not  disease,  per  se  but 
I  thought  he  had  taken  something  which  had  caused  all  this."  ' 

The  Coroner  :  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  the  article  taken  was  poison  ? 
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Cause  of  death,  Yes  ;  but  by  poison  I  would  mean  something  that  was  bad.    It  might 

ir.  itant  poison,       tinned  meat  that  he  had  partaken  of  at  the  race  dinner,  not  a  discreet  dinner  ; 

and  perhaps  wine  had  entered  into  it.  His  manner  of  life  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time,  and  I  thought  and  said  that  he  had  taken  something  which  had  set 
up  gastritis. 

Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  : — 

Q.  On  the  13th  May  you  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  with 
Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Barron  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Humphreys  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  in  a  more  positive  manner. 
Q.  Did  you  find  arsenic  anywhere  ? 

A.  We  found  evidence  of  an  irritant  poison.    That  was  all  we  could  find. 
Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Q.  Did  you  find  arsenic  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  find  arsenic  except  by  analysis  ? 
A.  Only  by  analysis. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 
A.  Some  irritant  poison — most  likely  arsenic. 

Dr.  BaiTon.  Barron's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — 

The  Coroner  :  Taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  the  case  as  related 
to-day  as  to  Mr.  Maybrick's  symptoms  during  life,  and  coupling  this  with  what 
you  saw  at  the  post-mortem,  you  are  of  opinion  that  death  was  due  to  some 
irritant  poison  ? 

A.  Yes,  some  irritant  poison. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  point  to  the  particular  pcfson  ? 
A.  No,  not  apart  from  the  evidence. 

Dr.  Barron's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  : — 

"  I  did  not  attend  Mr.  Maybrick.  On  the  13th  of  May  I  assisted  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  with  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter." 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Carter's  evidence  given  to-day,  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  ? 

A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

A.  I  consider  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  that  death  was  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  due  to  some  irritant  poison. 
Q.  Can  you  say  what  sort  of  poison  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  can  go  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dr.  Carter,  when  before  the  Coroner,  said  he  meant  by  poison  some 
thing  that  was  bad — it  might  be  tinned  meat,  bad  wine,  or  an  indiscreet  dinner 
Do  you  look  at  poison  in  that  wide  way  ? 

A.  Poison  might  be  bad  tinned  meat,  bad  fish,  mussels,  or  generally  ba( 
food  of  any  kind,  or  alcohol  taken  in  excess. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  which  has  a  possible  bearing  upoi 
the  question  of  "  gastro-enteritis  set  up  by  some  irritant  poison,' 
that  the  doctors,  themselves,  who  were  attending  James  Maybricl 
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administered  to  him  a  number  of  "irritant  poisons"  which  could  Cause  of  death, 
"set  up  gastro-enteritis."    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  medicines 
which  had  been  poured  into  this  man's  stomach  within  a  few 
days  before  death  : — 

Prescribed  by  Dr.  Humphreys.  Prescriptions. 
April  28 — Diluted  Prussic  Acid. 
29 — Papaine. 
Iridin. 

May    3 — Morphia  Suppository. 

4 —  Ipecacuanha. 

5 —  Prussic  Acid. 

6 —  Fowler's  Solution  Arsenic. 

7 —  Jaborandi  Tincture. 
Antipyrine. 

10 — Sulphonal. 
Cocaine. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  things  are  irritant  poisons,  capable 
of  setting  up  gastro-enteritis,  even  in  a  healthy  man,  and  some  of 
them  are  patent  medicines  made  abroad,  the  ingredients  of  which 
Dr.  Humphreys  said  in  his  evidence  he  could  not  give. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  his  habits  of  dosing 
himself — but  besides  this,  as  gastro-enteritis  (or  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels)  may  also  have  been  set  up  by  a  chill,  or 
by  fatigue,  or  by  any  such  slight  cause  in  a  man  predisposed  to  a 
disordered  stomach — it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  the 
state  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  Crown  at  the  Trial,  Mr.  Addison, 
dealt  with  that  question  in  this  way  : — 

"  Dr.  Hopper  will  tell  you  how  from  time  to  time  he  used  to  give  Mr. 
Maybrick  nerve  tonics,  having  the  usual  ingredients  of  such  tonics,  and 
including  nux  vomica  and  homoeopathic  doses  of  strychnine  and  medicines  of 
that  kind  ;  and  will  further  tell  you  that  with  the  exception  of  that  he  never 
knew  James  Maybrick  ill  during  the  eight  years  since  the  marriage.  His 
"brothers,  all  three,  speak  of  him  as  a  healthy  and  strong  man,  and  in  addition 
to  them  you  will  have  before  you  the  two  clerks  in  the  office.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  servants  who  lived  in  the  house,  including  the  nurse  (Alice  Yapp), 
they  knew  nothing  of  these  matters.  They  considered  their  master  a  healthy 
and  strong  man,  going  regularly  to  his  office." 

In  support  of  this  representation  as  to  his  being  a  healthy  and  state  of  Jamea 
strong  man,  Mr.  Addison  called  Dr.  Fuller  (Michael  Maybrick's  SS!''''''' 
London  doctor),  who  had  never  seen  James  Maybrick  before,  and 
knew  nothing  of  his  constitution  and  habits,  but  had  made  *'  an 
hour's  examination"  of  him  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  found 
nothing  the  matter  with  him,  and  had  simply  prescribed  for  him 
an  aperient  and  a  tonic,  because  he  fancied  himself  ill ;  and  had 
seen  him  again  on  the  21st  April,  when  he  found  him  better,  and 
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slightly  altered  his  prescriptions.    Dr.  Fuller  consequently  could  not 
know  much  about  his  general  health. 
state  of  James        'i^iovf,  as  regards  Dr.  Hopper,  he  had  not  been  attending  James 
Maybrick's       Maybrick  since  September,  1888;  and  James  Maybrick  had,  in 
health.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  consulting  another  medical  man,  Dr.  Drysdale.  Mr. 

Addison  (although  he  promised  to  call  three  brothers)  only  called 
two,  viz.,  Edwin  and  Michael,  who  both  spoke  of  James  Maybrick 
as  an  exceptionally  healthy  man,  but  as  to  whose  means  of  know- 
ledge no  evidence  was  given.  As  regards  Edwin,  all  that  transpired 
at  the  trial  was  that  he  had  been  in  America  for  some  months,  viz., 
from  August,  1888,  and  had  only  returned  to  England  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  had  scarcely  seen  his  brother  before  the  28th 
of  April,  the  day  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  when  Dr.  Humphreys 
was  first  sent  for.  No  evidence  was  given  as  to  when  Michael 
Maybrick  had  had  any  opportimities  of  seei?ig  his  brother  and 
forming  an  opinion  about  his  state  of  health  except  that  he  had 
been  at  Battlecrease  at  Christmas,  and,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  had  on  that  occasion  recommended  this  exceptionally 
healthy  man  to  come  up  to  London  to  see  his  own  doctor,  Dr. 
Fuller !  This  is  all  the  evidence  produced  at  the  Trial  of  any  oppor- 
tunity Michael  had  of  speaking  about  his  brother's  general  health, 
except  that  he  had  also  seen  his  brother  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  up  to  consult  Dr.  Fuller  on  lith.  April.  There  was  no 
evidence  given  of  Michael  having  had  any  other  opportunities  of 
forming  any  opinion  about  the  state  of  his  brother's  health. 

Mr.  Addison  said  he  would  call  three  brothers ;  he  only  called 
two, 

[Note. — James  Maybrick  had  four  brothers — Michael,  Edwin, 
Thomas,  and  William.  Thomas  Maybrick  lives  in  Manchester,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  had  not  visited  his  brother 
James  for  some  years,  and  really  had  very  little  communication  with 
him.  He  ivas,  however,  present  at  Battlecrease  on  the  day  of  James 
Maybrick^ s  death  ;  and  it  is  somnvhat  remarkable  that,  having  been 
present  at  the  time  of  death,  he  was  not  called  as  a  witness.  There 
was  another  person  also  present  at  the  time  of  death,  Mr.  George  E. 
Davidson,  of  7,  Rumford  Street,  Liverpool,  one  of  the  very  few 
persons  xoho  were  constant  visitors  at  Battlecrease  House,  and  the  late 
Mr.  James  Maybrick,  who  was  his  most  intimate  friend,  actually  died, 
in  his  arms.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  not  called ;  he.,  at  all 
events,  would  have  been  able  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  state 
of  James  Maybrick^ s  general  health  and  habits.  In  one  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  letters,  written  in  Walton  Gaol,  on  2nd  July,  she  refers  to 
this  Mr.  Davidson  thus :  "  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  a  few  lines 
from  Mr,  Davidson.  Poor  man,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  and  he  is 
sorrier  for  me."    Why  was  lie  not  called  as  a  witness  f  Tlie 
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other  brother,  fPlMiam  MayhricJc,  lives  in  Liverpool;  hut,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  Mrs.  Mayhrick  herself  had  scarcely  ever  seen  him,  and 
the  servants  had  never  seen  him  at  the  house.  Was  he  the  third 
Irother  whom  Mr.  Addison  said  he  should  call,  but  did  not  call, 
to p-ove  that  James  Mayhick  was  a  healthy  man  ? — A.  W .  McD.\ 

And  now  I  want  to  call  attention  to — (and  again  ask  ^'oJ' l^^f^Jf 
the  production  of  the  "  particulars  taken  by  the  police  "  upon  which  m^^stfriai 
Superintendent  Bryning  made) — the  following  representation  as  to  ii^quiry. 
Mr.  James  Maybrick's  illness,  when  putting  this  charge  of  "Murder 
by  Arsenic  "  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry. 

"  A  week  or  two  after  the  Grand  National  (which  was  run  on  the  29th  of 
March),  some  witnesses  said  a  week  and  some  said  a  week  or  tivo,  a  curious  inci- 
dent happened.  During  a  day  on  which  Mr.  Maybrick  was  at  business,  and 
when  the  prisoner  was  at  home,  a  servant  named  Bessie  Brierley,  in  going  into 
--he  bedroom  which  was  used  by  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  found  a  Fly-papers, 
number  of  fly-papers  steeping  in  a  basin  on  one  of  the  tables  in  the  room. 
Bessie  Brierley  told  Alice  Yapp  about  this,  and  the  latter  went  into  the  bed- 
room and  she  also  saw  them.  What  became  of  the  fly-2Japers  and  the  liquid  in 
which  they  were  seen  there  is  absolutely  no  trace.  But  it  may  be  remembered 
that  about  this  time,  a  week  or  two  after  the  Grand  National — the  period  which 
I  am  about  to  mention  is  fixed  by  dates  upon  prescriptions — Mr.  Maybrick's 
health  became  unsatisfactory.  In  consequence  of  this  he  visited  his  brother,  Mr. 
Michael  Maybrick,  in  London,  and  consulted  Dr.  Fuller,  his  brother's  physician. 
Dr.  Fuller  prescribed  for  him,  and  the  date  upon  the  prescription  shoivs  the  date 
of  this  visit  to  London,  viz.,  the  14th  of  April — a  week  or  two  after  the  Grand 
National,  and  coincident  with  the  time  these  fly -papers  were  found  in  the  bedroom." 

Now  I  press  for  the  production  of  the  "particulars  taken"  Date  of  first 
by  the  police,  upon  which  Superintendent  Bryning  made  that  ^^"^^^ 
statement  to  the  Magistrates.   In  that  statement  he  fixes  the  date  of 
James  Maybrick's  first  illness  as  the  14th  of  April  ! — a  most  mate- 
rial point — and  in  the  most  pointed  and  sensational  way  makes  it 
coincident  with  the  soaking  of  fly-papers  in  a  basin  ! 

Now,  not  only  did  he  call  none  of  these  witnesses  to  whom  he  ny.papers. 
referred  as  "  some  witnesses  said  a  week,  and  some  a  week  or  two  " 
after  the  29th  of  March  (the  day  of  tlie  Grand  National,  when  the 
curious  incident  happened  of  soaking  fly-papers  in  a  basin,  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  of  James  Maybrick's  illness) ;  but 
the  witnesses  who  were  called  put  the  date  of  this  curious  incident 
as  being  about  a  month  after  the  Grand  National — about  the  end 
of  April,  and  at  the  trial  Mr.  Addison  selected  the  24th  of  April 
as  the  date  !  Moreover,  Mr.  Addison  called  Dr.  Fuller  at  the  Trial 
to  prove  that  when  James  Maybrick  came  to  consult  him  on  the 
14th,  and  again  on  the  21st  April,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  him ;  and  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  opening  speech  for  the  Crown 
at  the  Trial,  dropped  all  this  cock-and-bull  story  of  Superintendent 
Bryning's,  upon  which  the  police  had  built  up  a  case  for  the  Crown 
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that  Mrs.  Mcay brick  had  poisoned  her  husband  with  a  decoction  of 
fly-papers  !  It  was  a  sensational  story— specially  suitable  for  "  the 
Maybrick  Mystery,"  because  a  few  years  previously  Liverpool  had 
been  thrown  into  a  great  state  of  excitement  by  a  murder— the 
Flannagan  case— with  fly-papers,  and  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
fly-papers  in  Liverpool  was  sufficient  to  make  everybody  hysterical ! 
That  story  did  for  Superintendent  Bryning  to  tell  the  Magistrates, 
who  committed  Mrs.  Maybrick  for  trial,  when  the  defence  was 
reserved  !  But  Mr.  Addison  was  far  too  astute  to  put  that  story 
up  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  a  Jury,  and  so,  when  he  opened 
the  case  for  the  Crown,  he  got  rid  of  it  in  this  way  :  He  said,  as 
to  James  Maybrick's  visit  to  London  on  the  14th  April— 

"His  chief  object  in  going  up  to  London  apparently  was  to  make  arrange- 
ments  in  connection  with,  money  matters  " — 

and  as  to  his  consulting  Dr.  Fuller  on  that  occasion,  that— 

"Dr.  Fuller  will  tell  you  that  at  that  time  Mr.  James  Maybrick  was  a 
healthy  and  strong  man  " — 

and  as  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  James  Maybrick's 
illness,  instead  of  giving  the  Uth  of  April,  Mr.  Addison  took  the 
27th  April  as  the  date — 

"I  will  call  your  attention,  in  the  order  in  which  t^ey  occur,  to  the 
different  events  which  took  place  between  the  27th  of  April  and  the  11th  ot 
May,  because  it  is  between  these  dates  that  occurred  the  senous  illness  that 
ended  in  the  death  of  James  Maybrick  on  the  11th  of  May. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Addison  called  Dr.  Fuller,  to  prove— 

"In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  I  went  to  his 
chambers,  Wellington  Mansions,  Regent's  Park,  on  Sunday,  Uth  of  April,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  his  brother,  James  Maybrick.  I  saw  Mr.  James 
Maybrick,  and  made  an  examination  of  him,  and  heard  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  complained  of  pains  in  his  head  and  of  numbness,  and  said  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  being  paralysed." 

Mr,  Addison  :  What  made  him  think  that  ?  •  7    .  j 

A  He  had  lost  some  sensation  and  felt  numb.  The  examination  Usted 
over  an  hour.  I  found  there  was  nothing  the  matter  'ioith  htm.  I  told  htm 
there  was  very  little  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  he  was  suiering  from  mdi- 
gesiion,  and  that  J  was  perfectly  certain  there  was  no  fear  of  p^ralyns  The 
symptoms  were  those  which  might  be  attributed  to  indigestion.  When  I  told  him 
thS  he  was  more  cheerful.  I  did  prescribe  for  him  These  two  prescriptions 
fproducrd]  are  the  ones  1  prescribed  on  the  14th  for  him.  The  one  is  an 
Lperient,  and  the  other  a  tonic  with  liver  pills  On  the  following  Sunday,  the 
21s"  deceased  came  to  my  house  and  told  me  he  felt  much  better  /.™ecZ 
Um  again  and  found  him  better.  The  dyspeptic  Bymptoms  of  which  he  com- 
plained  tad  partially  disappeared.  I  thereupon  slightly  altered  the  prescrip- 
tions, and  wrote  another  [produced]. 

Now,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Superintendent  Bryning,  when 
he  told  the  Magistrates  his  cock-and-bull  story  about  "  the  curious 
incident  happening  of  the  steeping  of  fly-papers  m  a  basin  being 
coincident  in  date  with  this  visit  to  Dr.  Fuller  on  the  Uth  April, 
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that  the  police  had  not  "  taken  particulars  "  of  Dr.  Fuller !  And  Fiy-papere 
I  press  for  the  production  of  those  "particulars  taken"  by  the 
police,  because  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  if  they  contain  any 
statement  by  Dr.  Ftiller  in  any  way  resembliug  the  evidence  Mr. 
Addison  called  Dr.  Fuller  to  give  at  the  Trial,  that  Superintendent 
Bryning  would  have  made  the  statement  to  the  Magistrates  which 
he  did  make  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Superintendent 
Bryning  concocted  this  cock-and-bull  story  himself !  Mr.  Addison 
very  astutely  dropped  it.  The  fly-papers  had  not  been  bought 
before  the  1 4th  !  and  the  dates  would  not  fit  in  any  way  ! !  and 
James  Maybrick  was  not  suffering,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller  who 
had  made  "an  hour's  examination  of  him,"  from  any  effects  of 
arsenic  at  all  on  the  14th  of  April  or  on  the  21st  April !  ! !  Mr.  Justice 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  evidence  given  ^^^p*^^"- 
at  the  Trial,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  his  summing  up,  said — 

"  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  evidence  are  very  varied,  and  the  Confused  way 
different  -witDesses  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  way  which  makes  the  evidence  at  trial 
evidence  somewhat  confusing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  '^^^  presented. 

This  is  about  the  English  of  the  way,  confusing  and  confused, 
in  which  the  Crown  presented  this  case  to  the  Jury,  and  by  way 

of  making  this  confusion  worse  confounded,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  

instead  of  making  any  effort  to  assist  the  Jury  to  unravel  the 
tangle — addressed  them  in  these  words  : — 

"  T  am  sorry  to  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to  arrange  it  before  you  exactlv  as 
I  could  wish.    ...  "J 

"  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not,  to  say,  practically  impossible  for  a  judge  who 
is  suniming  up,  to  arrange  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  way,  and  yet  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  be  sure  of  doing  complete  ju&tice  to  the  evidence  which  has 
been  put  before  you." 

Now,  I  emphatically  protest  against  this.    On  what  earthly 
groimd  did  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  recognizing  that  the  evidence  had 
not  been  arranged  as  he  could  wish,  and  that  "the  different 
witnesses  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  way  which  makes  the 
evidence  somewhat  confusing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end"— on 
what  earthly  principle,  I  ask,  did  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  presume, 
when  summing  up  such  evidence,  to  evade  his  duty?    Why  did 
he  not  address  his  great  intellectual  powers  to  arranginc^  that 
evidence  in  a  way  which  was  not  confusing  ?    Is  it  tolerable 
that  any  judge  presiding  at  a  criminal  trial  should  thus  evade 
his  duty?    What  is  the  object  of  a  summing  up  by  a  jud^e  ? 
Is  It  not  distinctly  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assistin^^  the 
Jury,  and  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  evidence  in  such  a  wav 
that  it  is  not  confusing  1  ^ 
Mr,  Justice  Stephen  went  on  thus :— 
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K r.  .lustico  "  Witnesses  naturally  are  obliged  to  witness  to  a  great  number  of  matters 

Stephen.  jte  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  to  dissect  the  evidence  of  ^^ch  witness 

in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  before  you  at  one  view  the  whole  of  *  «  niattY«  to 
which  he  has  testified  would  be  an  enormous  labour.  ^{'^'^^  .^^^^^ij^^^^^^ 
repaid  in  regard  to  its  clearness  fcr  your  consideration.    I  shall,  therefore,  tako 
the  course  of  going  through  the  evidence  as  it  has  already  been  given. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  whole  records  of  summii)-s 
up  in  criminal  trials  of  the  Bench  of  England  would  be  searched  ui 
vain  for  any  such  shirking  by  any  judge  at  a  criminal  trial  ot  any 
labour  however  enormous.  Bat  what  makes  the  course  taken  by 
Mr  Justice  Stephen  the  more  extraordinary  is  tl.at  he  actually  had 
told  the  Jury  that  the  evidence  had  not  been  arranged  in  the 


way  he  could  wish,  and  that  it  had  been  arranged  m  such  a 
manner  that  "the  different  witnesses  go  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  way  which  makes  the  evidence  somewhat  confusmg  from  the 


beginning  to  the  end,"  in  short,  invited  them  not  to  attempt  the 
task  as  being  hopeless  of  trying  to  unravel  the  tangle,  and  then, 
evading  the  "enormous  labour,"  he  says— 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  course  of  going  through  the  evidence  as  it  has 
already  been  given  " — 

and  accordingly  he  adopts  Mr.  Addison's  arrangement,  which  he 
says,  makes  the  evidence  somewhat  confusing  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,"  and  takes  the  "  Brierley  incident  "-Mrs  Maybnck  s 
visit  to  Flatman's  Hotel,  in  London,  on  the  21st  of  March-as 
« the  first  date  in  the  case." 

I  do  not  think  my  readers  will  accept  any  such  arrangement, 
and  will  see  that  in  considering  the  two  questions  m  this  irial  lor 
Murder  by  Arsenic,  viz., 

(1)  Was  arsenic  the  cause  of  death  1  ,    .  ,    •  i 

(2)  If  so,  was  the  arsenic  which  caused  death  feloniously 
administered  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  ?  ,  • 

I  think  my  readers  will  say  that  the  "  habits  of  dosing 
himself"  and  the  state  of  his  health,  and  not  the  "Brierley 
incident,"  were  the  first  matters  to  be  considered. 

Keeping  these  things  then  in  mind,  the  fo  lowing  diary  of 
the  occurrences  that  occurred,"  which  Mr.  Addison  asked  the 
Jury  to  follow  carefully,  may  be  usefully  introduced  here. 

I  shall,  at  a  later  stage,  deal  at  length  with  these  occurrences 
separately.    I  merely  set  them  out  here  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
venience of  narrative. 
DUBT.  March  16th  to  20th.-Mrs.  Maybrick  telegraphed  and  wrote 

—  .  fn  -Rlatman's  Hotel  engaging  sitting-room  and  bedroom  for  Mr.  and 
V^ittoWoB.  ^^^^^X™!^^^^^^^^^  and  arranging  the  sort  of 

dinner  they  would  like  to  have,  as  her  sister-in-law  was  inex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  and  saying  that  her  sister-in-law  would 
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arrive  on  the  Thursday,  21st,  and  would  stay  a  week,  and  was  not  Diakt. 
particular  as  to  the  price  ot  the  rooms.  — 

Thursday,  21st  March.— Mrs.  Maytrick  left  Battlecrease 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Schweisso,  the  waiter,  arrived  at 
Flatman's  Hotel  alone,  at  1-30  p.m.  At  6-30  p.m.,  a  gentleman 
called,  and  they  went  out  to  dinner  and  the  theatre,  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  not  returned  to  the  hotel  at  11  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  Schweisso,  the  waiter,  went  to  bed. 

[Note.— y/w's  gentleman  was  Mr.  John  BaiUie  Knight,  an  old 
family  friend.    See  p.  21.— yl.  W.  Mc.D.] 

March  22nd,  Friday.- Schweisso,  in  his  evidence  at  the 
Inquest,  identified  Brierley  as  a  different  gentleman  to  the  one  who 
had  called  the  evening  before,  and  said  he  first  saw  Brierley  at 
breafrfant  ioith  her  at  9-80  a.m.  This  he  repeated  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry,  but  at  the  Trial"  he  said  Mrs.  Maybrick  hrealcfasted  alone, 
and  that  he  first  saw  Brierley  at  dinner,  at  7-30  p.m. 

March  23rd,  Saturday. —Mrs.  Maybrick  was  still  at  the 
hotel,  and  Schweisso,  the  waiter,  saw  Brierley  with  her. 

March  24th,  Sunday.— Both  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Brierley  left 
the  hotel  at  1-30  p.m.    At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Schweisso  said 
Brier  ej;  paid  the  bill  £2  13s.  OJ.,  but  at  the  Trial,  he  said  Mrs 
Maybrick  paid  it. 

l^OTE.— From  Sunday,  the  9Ath,  to  Thursday,  the  28th,  Mrs. 
Maybrick  stayed  at  the  Misses  BaiHie's,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens 
old  family  friends,  and  relatives  of  Mr.  John  Baillie  Kniqht  See 
note,  p.  22.—^.  W.  McD.]  ^  ' 

March  28th,  Thursday.-Mrs.  Maybrick  returned  to  Battle- Orand  NatioBai 
crease.  Races. 

March  29th,  Friday—The  Grand  National  llaces,  which 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  Maybrick  attended  with  a  party  of  friends 
mcludmg  Brierley  and  a  Mrs.  Sanmelson.  ' 

On  their  return  home  a  quarrel  took  place,  at  which  James 
Maybrick  gave  Mrs.  Maybrick  a  black  eye,  and  o'rdered  the  hSuse 
maid,  I^fsie  Brierley,  to  call  a  cab  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house  • 
but  on  Mrs.  Maybrick  s  going  into  the  hall  to  go,  James  Maybr  ck 
threatened  her,  and  Alice  Yapp  put  her  arm  round  her  and  coaxed 
her  not  td  go,  but  to  come  upstairs  and  see  the  children,  which 
Mrs.  Maybrick  did,  and  Alice  Yapp  made  up  a  bed  for  her  i^  he 
dressing-room.  " 

[^ojE.  -Elizaheth  Humphreys,  the  cool,  has  given  me  thefollowina 
.  count  of  his  quarrel  on  their  return  f  rom  the  Grand  NatLal  cZ 
Mary  Cadwallader  confirms  this  «'<oAta«,  ana 
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DiART.  "  It  began  in  the  bedroom.    Mr.  Maybrick  sent  Bessie  Brierley  for  a  cab 

  to  send  his  wife  away.   She  came  down.stairs  into  the  hall  to  go  to  the  cab  ;  he 

followed  her,  and  raved  and  stamped  like  a  madman— waving  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief over  his  head.  The  button-holes  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  dress  were  torn 
with  the  way  he  had  pulled  her  about.  She  had  on  a  fur  cape  ;  he  told  her  to 
take  it  olf,  as  she  was  not  to  go  away  with  that  on ;  he  had  bought  it  for  her  to 
go  up  to  London  in.  I  went  up  to  the  master,  and  said,  '  Oh,  master,  please 
don't  go  on  like  this,  the  neighbours  will  hear  you.'  He  answered,  '  Leave  me 
alone,  you  don't  know  anything  about  it.'  I  said,  '  Don't  send  the  mistress  ^ 
away 'to-night.  Where  can  she  go  to  ?  Let  her  stay  until  morning.'  Then  he 
shouted,  'By  heaveos,  Florrie,  if  you  cross  this  doorstep  you  shall  never  enter 
this  house  again.'  He  became  so  exhausted  that  he  fell  across  an  oak  settle  in 
the  hall,  and  went  quite  stiff.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  drunk  or  in  a 
fit.  I  sent  the  cab  away,  and  we  got  Mrs.  Maybrick  upstairs,  and  Mr.  Maybrick 
stayed  all  night  in  the  dining-room." — A.  W.  McD.] 

March  30th,  Saturday.— Mrs.  Maybrick  went  to  consult  Mrs. 
Briggs,  a  neighbour — an  old  intimate  friend  of  her  husband's  and 
herself — who  took  her  to  consult  her  own  solicitor  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  a  separation  on  the  grounds  of  his  liaving  given 
her  a  black  eye  the  evening  before,  and  of  there  being  another 
woman  in  the  case. 

[Note. — 3frs.  Briggs's  oiun  solicitor  had  had  some  experience 
in  drawing  up  deeds  of  separation,  for  he  had  drawn  up  her  own 
deed  (f  separation  from  her  husband. — A.  W.  McD.'\ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Crown  did  not  u  dl  this  solicitor  as 
a  witness.  Mrs.  Maybrick  also  went  to  see  Dr.  Hopper,  the  family 
doctor,  who  went  up  to  Battlecrease  House  and  brought  about 
what  he  considered  a  perfect  reconciliation,  of  which  there  was, 
according  to  tl)e  evidence  of  Mrs.  BriL'^s,  Alice  Yapp,  and  all  the 
servants,  no  breach  nfterward^t  on  either  side ;  and  a  few  days 
aft.'rv^ards  Janus  Mayl)rick  called  on  Dr.  Hopper  to  thank  him, 
and  say  how  happy  tliey  were  together. 

[N-'OTB  — March  31st,  ^\m.^d.Y.— Elizabeth  Humphrey!^,  the 
cook,  and  Mary  Ca  boailad-r,  tk".  p'f  I  >ur-m  lid,  say  the  same  thing, 
that  Urs.  Briggs  had  come  to  stay  at  the  hoxue ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon— 

"  Mr.  Maybrick  sent  me  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  tell  her  to  come 
dowiistHirs.  Mrs.  M  lyHrick  s  lid  shti  would  come  down  directly.  He  sent  me 
a  st-ond  time,  to  si.y  >h«  must  com--  d-'wn.  Mrs.  MayV'nck  then  went  down. 
There  was  some  qu.inelling  and  slioiitiDj;  ;  uid  Mr.  Mnybrick  and  Mrs.  Brigg.s 
appKaf'-d  to  me  t"  h  ive  botli  bet-n  ver.  much  excited.  Mrs.  Maybrick  said 
Boinetliing  about  n-  ver  having  inviie'l  any  ■•ne  to  the  house  without  Mr.  May- 
brick's  kii>>\vl«.ig-,  ai.d  then  sh^-  went  ii  si.iirs  again.  At  six  o'clock  Mary 
Cadw.dlader  mok  her  up  a  cup  "f  tea.  aii.l  finding  her  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a 
faint, . -ailed  for  me  I  went  up  au'l  foon  l  she  liad  fainted  away,  and  I  thought 
she  was  dead.  1  sh'.ok  her  and  calh^d  lier.  and  then  Mary  ran  down  to  Mr. 
Mayi'rick,  and  Hai.l,  '  Do  come  and  see  wli  t's  ihe  matter  with  mistress,'  and 
then  Mr.  Maybrick  niid  Mr.-*.  Bri^'gs  c  me  upstairs.  Mr.  Maybrick  became  very 
atfectiuuate,  and  cried  out,  'Buiiny,  Bunny,  here's  your  hubby';  and  then  ho 
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sent  me  for  Dr.  Humphreys.  It  was  two  hours  before  Mrs.  Maybrick  recovered  Diary. 

consciousness.  We  were  all  frightened  and  thought  her  dead.   Dr.  Humphreys   

came  backwards  and  forwards  four  or  five  times  during  the  night,  and  as  soon 
as  he  went  away  Mr.  Maybrick  sent  for  him  back  ai^ain.  Mrs.  Biiggs  kept 
.-orning  down  to  the  kitchen  to  me  for  beer,  and  said  she  was  put  out  about  the 
.luarrel  and  must  have  something  to  keep  her  up.  At  about  nine  o'clock  she 
xvas  half-uudressed,  and  had  put  on  a  gown  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's,  which  was  much 
too  small  for  her,  and  was  standing  in  this  condition  when  Dr.  Humphreys 
^  i--atne ;  and  he  asked  me  who  that  wompn  was.  Mrs.  Maybrick  remained  ill  in 
bed  for  several  days  ;  after  this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  she  sent  for  me 
into  her  bedroom,  and  told  me  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  she  was 
in  debt,  and  tliat  while  she  was  in  London  some  kind  fri(  nd  she  did  not  say 
who  It  was-had  made  mischief  between  her  husband  and  herself  about  it, 
that  Air.  Maybrick  s  nicome  was  not  sufficient  for  the  expenses,  but  that  there 
was  some  money  coming  to  her  soon  which  would  make  it  all  right :  and  she 
asked  me  to  economize  all  I  could  without  stinting,  she  didn't  want  any  one  to 
go  short ;  and  I  promised  I  would." 

Fro7H  the  SOth  March  till  the  ISth  of  April,  there  was  nothing 
hapjyened  xvhxch  is  referred  to  in  an'/  way  during  these  2oroceedings. 
A  reconciliation  was  made,  according  to  Br.  Bopper's  evidence,  on 
James  Maybrick  undertaking  to  pay  up  all  debts.  Mary  Cadwalla- 
'  'rr,  however,  informs  me  that — 

"  Mr.  Maybrick  told  me,  at  this  time,  that  I  was  not  to  take  the  letters  up 
to  the  mistress  untd  he  had  seen  them.  All  the  letters  were  to  be  first  given 
TO  him  ;  he  said,  'Your  mistress  sees  all  my  letters,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv 
1  .should  not  see  hers.  I  asked  him  whether  I  should  keep  the  letters  that 
came  while  he  was  at  the  office,  and  he  answered,  '  Certainly  not.'  After  this 
I  used  to  give  Mr.  Maybrick  the  letters.  He  did  not  open  them,  he  only  looked 
at  them,  and  then  sent  them  up  to  the  bedroom  ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  did 
not  even  look  at  them,  and  the  letters  were  sent  up  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  without 
Ills  wanting  to  see  them. 

The  reconciliation  was  evidently  complete.  Both  Elizabeth  Hum- 
phreys and  Mary  Cadwallader  retain  an  affectionate  regard  for  both 
thevr  late  master  and  mistress,  and  say  they  continued  to  live  on  per- 
fectly good  terms  together.  That  Mr.  James  Maybrick  was  of  a 
molent  temper,  but  vt  used  to  soo>i  pass  off;  and  he  frequently  used  to 
tell  the  servants  that  they  need  not  mind  what  he  said,  that  he  did  not 
mean  it.  Alary  Cadwallader  also  says  that  she  never  saw  any  quar- 
relling, at  any  time,  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  except  little 
d9jferences  of  opinion,  when  she  used  to  think  Mrs.  Maybrick  xoas  not 
always  comih.atory.  In  fact,  they  describe  their  life  as  a  thorouqhlv 
ordm< try  domestic  life. — A.  W.  McB.] 

April  13th,  Saturday.— James  Maybrick  went  up  to  London  t 
to  visit  his  brother,  Michael  Maybrick,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  Sk?sSt  to 
-arrangmg  some  money  matters,  and  partly  to  consult  Michael 
Maybrick's  doctor,  Dr.  Fuller. 

^  ■  ^^^}Kl^^J^'  Sunday— Dr.  Fuller  called  to  see  James  May- 
brick at  Michael  Maybrick's  chambers,  and  makes  "an  hou4 
examination  of  him,"  and  prescribes  liver  ])ins  and  tonics 
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Diary.  ^pril  15th,  Monday— James  Maybrick  returned  home  to 

Battlecrease. 

James  May-  April  20tll,  Saturday.— James  Maybrick  again  goes  up  to 

SJto  London.  London  to  visit 'Michael  Maybrick. 

April  21st,  Sunday.— Again  consults  Dr.  Fuller,  who  finds 
him  better  and  alters  his  prescriptions. 

April  22nd,  Monday.— James  Maybrick  returns  home  to 
Battlecrease. 

Fiy-papera.  April  24th,  Wednesday.— James  Maybrick  gets  Dr.  Fuller's 

prescriptions  made  up  at  Clay  and  Abraham's,  chemists,  in  Liver- 

^°°Mrs  Maybrick  ahout  this  time  purchased  of  Wokes,  a  chemist 
close  to  Battlecrease,  where  she  was  a  regular  customer  a  dozen 
fly-papers.  The  actual  date  of  this  purchase  was  not  fixed,  Wokes 
being  only  able  to  say  that  it  was  not  earder  than  15th  April,  and 
not  later  than  25th  April;  but  Mr.  Addison  selected  the  24th 

April  as  the  date.  j  ■  j  a 

About  this  time  (but  again  no  exact  date  fixed— and,  indeed, 
the  date  was  left  in  absolute  obscurity)  Bessie  Brierley  and  Ahce 
Yapp  noticed  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  soakmg  some  fly-papers  in  a 
sponge-basin  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom.  At  the  Inquest, 
on  the  28th  of  May— when  the  matter  was  freshest  in  her  mind- 
Bessie  Brierley  fixed  the  date  as  "  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
after  the  Cxrand  National  "—that  is,  the  3rd  or  4th  of  April  1 

April  25th,  Thursday.— Edwin  Maybrick  returned  to  Liver- 
pool, having  been  on  a  business  visit  to  America  since  August, 
1888. 

April  26th,  Friday.— A  package,  containing  a  bottle  of 
medicine  in  a  cardboard  box,  came /rom  Londr^n  by  post  for  James 
Maybrick  which  Cadwallader,  the  parlour-maid,  took  in  and  gave  to 
him  and 'he  told  her  he  had  been  expecting  it  for  some  days.  She 
did  'not  n«.ti.  c  the  chemist's  name,  nor  whether  it  was  Dr.  Fuller's 
medicine  What  that  medicine  which  came  from,  London  was  did 
not  transpire  at  the  Trial.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  May- 
brick had  Dr.  Fuller's  prescription  made  up  at  Clay  and  Abraham's, 
in  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday,  24th. 

wirraiRace..  AiDril  27th  Saturday.— The  Wirral  Races,  which  James 
Vomiting.        1^  attend'ed  on  horseback.    Before  starting  in  the  morning, 

he  complained  of  numbness  in  his  legs,  and  said  he  had  vomited, 
and  he  told  Cadwallader  that  he  had  taken  an  overdose  of  the 
medicine  from  London  which  had  come  by  the  post  the  day  before. 
He  got  wet  through  at  the  Races,  and  went  to  dine  with  some 
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friends  "over  the  water,"  that  is,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Diary. 
Mersey,  and  did  not  return  home  until  after  the  servants  had  gone 
to  bed. 

r-NT  r\  .       .  .  ,     .  .  .      Wirral  Races, 

[Note. — Dr.  Carter,  in  his  article  in  the  Liverpool  "  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Journal"  of  January,  1890,  says,  in  reference  to  James 
Mayhrick  having  got  wet : — 

"  The  fact  of  the  afternoon,  at  any  rate — I  do  not  remember  anything  of 
the  morning — of  April  27th  being  very  wet  is  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
by  the  prolonged  delay  caused  to  myself  and  two  other  gentli-men  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  professional  appointment,  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  raiu." 

Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cooli,  informs  me  that  his  hoots  were  James  May- 
"  soalced  with  wet "  ;  and  Cadwallader,  the  parlour-maid,  informs  though!* 
me  that — 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  Trial,  Mr.  Cleaver  came  to  Bessie  Brierley,  the 
housemaid,  in  the  witness-room,  and  asked  her  if  she  couJd  say  whether  Mr. 
Maybrick'a  clothes  were  wet  on  the  day  of  the  Wirral  Races.  Besxie  tossed  her 
head  and  refused  to  tell.  She  said  she  had  given  evidence  on  one  side,  and  she 
was  not  going  to  give  any  on  the  other.  Mr.  Cleaver  remarked  that  at  least  she 
might  give  him  a  civil  answer." 

Now,  as  it  was  Bessie  Brierley' s  business  to  brush  the  clothes,  I  Bessie  Brierley. 
cannot  conceive  why  Mr.  Cleaver  did  not  make  this  young  woman 
'■Hoss  her  head  and  refuse  to  tell,  avd  say  she  had  given  evidence 
on  one  side  and  was  not  going  to  give  any  on  the  other"  in  the 
witness-box,  instead  of  in  the  witness-room!/  There  tvas  no  doubt  that 
James  Maybrich  did  get  wet  through  at  the  Wirral  Races,  and  that 
he  went  to  dine  in  his  ivet  clothes  and  boots  at  a  friend's  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  that  friend  being  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Bamhorongh, 
and  that  he  did  not  go  home  until  late  at  night — after  the  servants 
had  gone  to  bed ;  and  that  such  a  wetting  might  have  set  up  gastro- 
enteritis. All  this  was  not  disputed  by  the  Crown;  but  it  might 
have  been  just  as  well  that  the  Jury  should  have  seen  the  demeariour 
of  this  witness  for  the  prosecution" — this  girl  Bessie  Brie?ley,  who, 
when  she  was  asked  in  the  witness-room  by  Mr.  Cleaver,  her  mistress's 
solicitor,  whether  she  coidd  tell  anything  about  her  master's  clothes 
being  wet,  tossed  her  head  and  refused  to  reply,  and  said  she  had 
given  evidence  on  one  side  and  was  not  going  to  give  any  on  the  other." 
I  think  the  Liverpool  Common  Jury  would  have  hem  well  qualified  to 
understand  the  style  of  servantgalism,  and  would  have  aV ached  a 
proper  value  to  any  of  the  evidence  given  by  that  "  witness  for  the 
prosecution "  at  all  events.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Hobson  was 
not  called  to  give  evidence.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Br.  Carter, 
upon  whose  mind  the  heaviness  of  the  rain  on  the  day  of  the  Wirrcd 
Races  was  vividly  impressed,"  never  thought  that  the  illness  might 
he  due  to  his  having  got  wet  through/ — A.  W.  McD.] 

Mr.  Addison,  in  his  speech  for  the  Crown,  said :  
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"Iwill  call  your  attentiou,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  to  the 
(h'fferent  events  between  the  27th  of  April  and  the  11th  of  May,  because  io 
was  between  those  dates  that  occurred  the  serious  illness  that  ended  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Maybrick,  on  the  11th  of  May." 

This  27th  of  April,  therefore,  was,  according  to  the  case  of  the 
Crown,  the  date  at  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  commenced  compassing 
the  death  of  her  husband. 

Dr.  Hnmphreys      April  28th,  Sundav. — In  the  morning,  Dr.  Humphreys,  the 

mst  called  m  by  \.    j     j.  1    c       i       n*-        -.r     i.,  ^ 

-Mrs.  Maybrick.  nearest  doctor,  was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  e.ee  James 
Maybrick,  who  had  been  taken  ill.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Dr. 
Humphreys  had  attended  James  Maybrick  professionally.  Edwin 
Ma}  brick  was  not  in  the  house  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  sent  for  Dr. 
Humphreys  in  the  morning,  but  was  there  when  Dr.  Humphreys 
culled  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  Edwin  slept  in  the  house. 

Alice  Yapp,  in  her  evidence  at  the  Trial,  said  : — 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  liearing  your  mistress's  bell 
violently  riug,  but  it  was  not  your  business  to  attend  to  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  on  that  occasion,  that  it  was  rung  violently  in  order 
to  send  for  Dr.  Humphreys  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  time,  after  the  bell 
was  rung,  Dr.  Humphreys  had  come,  and  was  in  attendance  on  your  master  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mary  Cadwallader  in  her  evidence  said  : — 

Q.  On  the  28th  of  April,  do  you  recollect  your  mistress's  bell  ringing 
violently  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  to  answer  that  bell  ? 
A.  Not  the  bell  in  the  bedroom, 
y.  Did  you  answer  the  bell  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  After  heai  iug  the  bell  rung  violently,  were  you  sent  by  your  mistress 
nir.  w  I  ere  ? 

A.  She  came  downstairs. 

Q.  Before  the  bell  could  be  answered  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  ad  sent  you  for  the  doctor  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  on  the  Sunday  ? 
A.  About  half-past  ten, 

V/iiib;  powder.  Humphreys  said,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry 

(see  p.  27),  but  this  was  kept  b:ick  from  the  Jury  at  the  Trial : — 

"  On  the  28th  April  Mrs.  Maybrick  spoke  to  me  again  about  her  husliand's 
habit  of  taking  a  white  powder,  the  result  of  it  being  that  I  questioned  him 
upon  the  effects  of  strychnine  and  nux  vomica  upon  himself  ;  and  the  answer 
he  gave  me  was,  '1  cannot  stand  strychnine  and  nux  vomica  at  all  ;'  from 
which  1  drew  my  conclusion  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  it.  I  had 
two  conversations  with  Mrs.  Maybiick,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 


Diary. 

Mr.  Addison, 

q.c. 

C;ise  of  the 
Crown. 
First  dose  of 
poison. 
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Now,  I  will  not  suggest  that  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  know  Diabt. 
that  nux  vomica  is  not  a  white  powder,  but  a  brown  powder ;  but 
why  did  he  question  James  Maybrick  about  the  effect  of  this 
brown  powder ^  nux  vomica,  as  a  result  of  the  warnings  given  him 
by  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  her  husband  was  secretly  taking  "  a 
white  powder  ?  " 

Dr.  Humphreys,  at  the  Trial,  swore  that  James  Maybrick's  ^pt"^^"^^ 
symptoms  on  this  day  were  consistent  with  his  having  taken  some 
"irritant  poison."  Why,  may  I  ask,  did  he  treat  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
warnings  with  such  levity,  if  he  thought  so  then  1  Surely  his  idea 
at  the  Trial  that  he  was  sufiferiug  from  an  irritant  poison  on  this 
28th  of  April  must  have  been  an  after-thought. 

April  29th,  Monday. — Dr.  Humphreys  called  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.    His  evidence  was — 

"  I  found  him  in  bed,  where  he  had  remained  at  my  request.  He  did  not 
complain  of  anything,  and  all  the  symptoms  had  disappeared  except  the 
furred  tongue.  1  made  an  examination  of  him,  and  ai-rived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  and  prescribed  a  dietary  for  him  and  gave 
if-  to  him  himself." 

On  this  day  Mrs.  Maybrick  purchased  from  Hanson,  another  Fiy-papcrs. 
neighbouring  chemist,  where  she  was  a  regular  customer,  two  Cosmetics, 
dozen  j3y-papers,  and  also  at  the  same  time  had  a  lotion  made  up 
which  was  not  a  doctor's  prescription. 

The  Crown  called  Hanson  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
His  evidence  at  the  Trial  as  to  this  lotion  was — 

Q.  What  was  the  lotion  which  she  ordered  ?    What  were  the  ingredients? 
A.  Tincture  of  benzoin  and  elder-flowers. 
Q.  That  is  a  cosmetic,  ia  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  arsenic  is  an  ingredient  in  many 
cosmetic  preparations  ? 

A.  It  is,  Sir,  quite  common. 

Q.  I  must  further  ask  you,  knowing  as  you  have  told  us,  that  arsenic  was 
common  as  an  ingredient  in  cosmetics,  is  not  that  mixture  of  benzoin  and 
elder-flowers  a  lotion  in  which  arsenic  would  very  likely  be  used  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is. 

April  SOth,  Tuesday.— James  Maybrick  being  much  better 
went  to  his  office  to  business.  On  that  night  Mrs.  Maybrick  went 
to  a  fancy  dress  domino  ball,  accompanied  by  Edwin  Maybrick. 
It  was  for  cosmetics  for  this  ball  that  she  said  in  her  statement  to 
the  Jury  that  she  purchased  the  benzoin,  elder-flowers,  and  fly- 
papers, . 

[Note. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
rvhick  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  and  which  was  toritten  at  .the  time  to 
her  mother,  may  be  usefully  set  out  here.    It  does  not  strike  me,  and 
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DlAKT< 


Pood  at  office. 


Captain  Irving. 


vyill  scarcely  strike  my  readers,  as  the  letter  of  a  woman  engaged  in 
compassing  her  husband's  death  / 

"We  are  asked  to  a  'bal  masqu^,'  whicb,  being  given  in  Liverpool  and  the 
people  provincials,  I  hardly  think  likely  to  be  a  success  A  certain  amount  o 
'diablerie,'  wit  and  life  is  always  required  at  an  entertainment  of  this  sort 
and  as  it  will  be  quite  a  novel  innovation  people  will  hardly  know  what  is 
exnected  of  them. "  However,  we  are  requested  to  come  in  dominoes  and 
masks  ■  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  former  is  made  and  if  the  latter  are 
not  p^ocurabla  in  gauze  instead  of  'papier  macW  '  I  think  I  read  somethmg 
of  the  kind  in  an  article  about  the  'bal  masqu^'  at  the  Opera  m  Pans. 

There  is  nothing  about  cosmetics  in  this  letter,  but  it  shows  tvhat 
special  preparations  she  was  making  for  this  ball,  and 
lady  readers  loiU  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  May- 
hrick,  when  buying  these  fly-papers  and  this  lotion  of  benzoin  and 
elder  flowers,  had  got  any  murderous  thoughts  m  her  mind  I/— 
A.  W.  McD.'] 

May  1st,  Wednesday.— James  Maybrick  went  down  to  his 
office  Some  Barry's  Revalenta,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Dr. 
Humphreys  for  his  lunch,  was  prepared  at  the  house  by  the  cook, 
and  put  into  a  brown  jug.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  herself,  wrapped  it  up 
(it  is  the  sort  of  thing  my  own  wife  would  have  done),  and  asked 
Edwin  Maybrick  to  take  it  down  to  the  office.  James  Maybrick 
sent  his  clerk  out  to  buy  a  saucepan  to  warm  it  up  m,  and  he  eat  it. 
Dr  Humphreys  saw  him  after  business  hours  and  thought  him 
much  better.  James  Maybrick  dined  at  home  with  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
Capt.  Irving,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  Edwin.  He  was  not  so 
well  in  the  evening. 

[-Note.— is  remarkable  that  Capt.  Irving  did  not  appear  in 
the  witness  box,  especially  as  it  has  been  stated  in  the  public  Press 
sin  -e  the  Trial  (hat  on  that  occasion  Captain  Irving  saw  him  take  a 
pow'ler  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  put  it  in  his  glass  and  drink 
it  Captain  Irving  having  mentioned  this  to  Captain  Thompson,  99, 
Upper  Parliament  Street,  Liverpool,  it  leaked  out,  and  Pastor 
Bennett  Anderson  communicated  it  on  the  ^'Bnd  of  August  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  required  cnfirmaiion  before  taking  any  steps. 
In  the  meantime.  Captain  Irving  being  at  sea,  Captain  Thompson 
wrote  to  Pastor  Bennett  Anderson  :— 

99,  Upper  Parliament  Street,  Liverpool, 

2nd  September,  1889.  _ 
Dear  Sir  —In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday  I  beg  to  state  that  Cai)tain 
Irvine  before' he  sailed  stated  that  the  day  he  went  out  to  Mr.  Maybrick  s 
house  to  dinner  he  saw  him  take  two  doses  of  a  white  powder  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  minutes,  and  that  on  arrival  at  the  house  he  was  unable  to  sit  at  table. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Captain  Irving  will  confirm  this  on  arrival  — \  ours 
respectfully,  Thompson. 
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The  representative  of  the  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post "  waited  on 
Captain  Irving  on  his  arrival,  and  the  following  is  the  report  of  the 
interview  which  appears  in  its  issue  of  9th  September,  1889  : — 

"  He  met  by  appointment  James  and  Edwin  May  brick,  at  the  office  of  the 
former.  They  entered  into  conversation,  during  the  course  of  which  an  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Edwin  which  elicited  from  James  the  remark  that  he  had 
been  unwell  after  having  eaten  his  lunch,  and  that  he  believed  the  sickness  to 
be  due  to  the  bad  wine  which  waa  in  the  soup  sent  to  him  by  his  wife.  After 
a  while  he  picked  up  a  glass,  which  he  partly  filled  with  water  from  a  decanter, 
and  then  pulled  out  of  his  breast  pocket  a  small  packet,  the  contents  of  which 
he  emptied  into  the  glass,  and  afterwards  drank  the  whole  decoction.  Edwin 
then  asked  him  what  was  the  stuff  he  had  put  in  the  glass,  and  he  answered  : 
*  Oh,  some  prescription  that  Clay  and  Abraham  made  up  for  me.'  Captain 
Irving  could  not  definitely  say  what  was  the  nature  of  the  stuff  put  in  the  glass 
by  James  Maybrick,  but  he  positively  asserted  that  it  was  not  a  white  powder, 
and  added  that  the  glass  had  water  in  it,  and  not  wine,  and  that  the  occurrence 
took  place  at  James  Maybrick's  office.  He  also  said  that  James  Maybrick 
seemed  to  be  much  benefited  by  taking  this  prescription.  It  did  not  at  all 
surprise  Capt.  Irving  to  see  James  Maybrick  taking  this  stuff,  because  '  every- 
body knew  Jim  was  always  taking  some  medicine  or  another.'  '  Why  his 
office,'  further  remarked  the  captain,  '  was  more  like  a  chemist's  shop  than 
anything  else.  You  saw  almost  nothing  else  but  medicine  bottles — some 
filled,  others  emptied — in  it.'  The  three  gentlemen  afterwards  walked  to  the 
Central  Station,  where  they  entered  a  train  and  proceeded  to  GrasseudaJe,  alight- 
ing at  that  station,  and  thence  wending  their  way  to  Battlecrease  House.  They 
all  sat  down  to  dinner  there,  Mrs.  Maybrick  being  present,  and  James  had  some 
fish  and  soup,  which  he  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
right  with  regard  to  health  at  the  time,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  sickness 
or  illness  while  Captain  Irving,  who  was  there  for  about  three  hours,  was  in 
the  house.  In  conversing  about  the  trial.  Captain  Irving  led  our  representa- 
tive to  understand  that  he  quite  coincided  with  the  verdict  returned  by  the 
jury.  While  the  agitation  for  the  reprit-ve  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  proceeding. 
Captain  Irving,  who  was  desirous  of  saying  as  much  as  he  possibly  and 
conscientiously  could  in  her  favour,  at  the  request  of  her  solicitors,  forwarded  to 
the  Home  Secretary  certain  statements  bearing  on  the  case,  one  of  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  short  while  before  James  Maybrick's  death,  he  met  Edwin 
Maybrick,  and  said  to  him,  '  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  Jim  ? '  Edwin 

replied,  '  Oh,  he's  killing  himst-lf  with  that  d  d  strychnine.'    In  relating 

this  incident,  Captain  Irving  told  our  representative  that  it  was  well  known 
that  James  Maybrick  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  strychnine  for  years. 
On  a  reference  being  made  to  the  infamous  intrigue  carried  on  between  Mrs. 
Maybrick  and  Brierley,  and  the  rumours  that  there  were  other  men  implicated 
in  the  matter.  Captain  Irving  particularly  wished  it  to  be  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  Battlecrease  House  only  on  two  occasions  prior  to  that  already  referred 
to,  and  that  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  previously  been  there. 
Referring  to  the  tragic  end  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  and  the  circumstances 
associated  with  it,  our  representative  asked  the  captain  whether  they  had 
caused  him  any  great  surprise.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  very  much 
astonished  at  first,  but  added  that  he  knew  all  about  the  matter  long  before 
'you  newspaper  chaps  got  hold  of  it.'  He  was  kept  fully  informed  on  it  by  a 
mutual  friend  of  his  and  the  Mnybricks,  and  kuew  about  the  sickness  of  the 
late  James  Maybrick,  and  the  suspicions  that  had  been  aroused  concerning  it, 
some  time  before  the  unfortunate  gentleman  died.  Captain  Irving  first  made 
the  acquaintanceship  of  the  late  James  Maybiick  in  1878.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man was  crossing  at  the  time  in  the  Republic,  then  commanded  by  Captain 
Irving,  from  England  to  America,  whither  James  Maybrick  was  going  to 
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purchase  cotton.  In  the  same  year  his  future  wife,  who  was  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  and  who  was  then  about  sixteen  years  old,  made  the  voyage  from 
New  York  to  this  port  in  the  Republic.  After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick  several  times  crossed  the  Atlantic  together  in  the  ship  commanded 
by  Captain  Irving,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man. '  Jim  was  a  mighty  good  fellow,'  he  observed  to  our  representative. 
In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Maybi-ick,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  so  laudatory." 

Now  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  story  of  Captain  Irving's, 
and  his  conduct  in  keejnng  hack  this  very  remarkable  evidence  until  after 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  on  Mrs.  Maybrick,  at  whose  table 
he  had  only  a  short  time  before  been  a  guest,  does  not  introduce  him 
very  favourably  to  public  notice. 

After  sentence  of  death  was  j^cissed,  and  tohile  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 
lying  in  the  agonies  of  the  shadow  of  death,  Captain  Irving  appears  to 
haue  become  aware  of  his  duties  to  hximanity,  and  "  while  the  agita- 
tion for  reprieve  was  proceeding."  Captain  Irving  "  was  desirous  ff 
saying  as  much  as  he  possibly  and  conscientiously  could  in  her 
favour,"  and  being  so  desirous  mentioned  it  to  Captain  Thompson, 
and  then  loent  off  on  a  voyage.  He  had  not  thought  of  coming  for- 
ward and  doing  this  in  a  manly  ivay  at  the  Trial,  where  he  must 
have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  ( and  unprecedmted,  I  hop",  in 
England)  spectacle  of  every  friend  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  having 
deserted  her  and  fled,  hut  it  appears  that  on  hia  return  to  England, 
"  at  the  request  of  her  solicitor k,''^  he  forwarded  a  statement  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  the  effect  that — 

"  A  short  time  before  James  Maybrick's  death  he  met  Edwin  Maybrick 
and  said  to  him,  '  What  is  the  matter  with  Jim  ? '  Edwin  replied,  '  Oh,  he's 
killing  himself  with  that  d  d  strychnine.'  " 

Now,  if  Captain  Irving^s  statement  is  true,  why  have  not  the 
Crown  taken  any  proceedings  against  Edwin  Maybrick  in  reference 
to  the  evidence  he  gave  at  the  Trial  ? 

At  the  Trial  Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  was  that,  on  Wednesday, 
the  1st  of  May,  the  day  on  which  Edwin  Maybrick  had  taken  the 
lunch  dotvn  to  the  office,  he  dined  thai  evening  at  Battlecrease,  and  that 
the  company  consisted  of  Captain  Irving,  James  Maybrick,  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  and  himself    And  as  to  his  brother's  dosing  himself — 

"From  time  to  time  he  took  ordinary  liver  medicine." 

Now  when  Edwin  Maybrick  gave  that  evidence  he  was  on  his 
oath  to  speak  "  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  and  if  Captain  Irving's  statement  is  true,  Edwin  Maybrick 
deliberately  suppressed  the  truth  in  its  most  material  point  from  the 
Jury.  But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  Inquest  Edwin  Maybrick  also 
stated  on  oath — 

Mr.  Steel :  Were  you  aware  that  your  brother  took  arsenic  ? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  what  sort  of  medicine  he  used? 
A.  Principally  liver  medicines. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  mention  to  you  the  name  of  any  medicine  that  he  took  ? 
A.  No  ;  except  such  medicine  as  podophyllin. 

And  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry — 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Do  you  know  that  your  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
things— medicines— suggested  to  him  by  his  friends  ? 

A.  Only  very  occasionally. 

N ow  if  Captain  Irving  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  his  statement 
was  formally  made  and  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  {probably  on 
ajjidavit) — 

"  A  short  time  before  James  Maybrick's  death  he  met  Edwin  Maybrick, 
and  said  to  him,  '  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  Jim  ? '  Edwin  replied, 
*  Oh,  he's  killing  himself  with  that  d  d  strychnine.' " 

//  that  is  true—icnless,  indeed,  we  are  to  assume  that  Captain 
Irving  is  a  consummate  liar,  as  well  as  a  deserter  of  his  friend 
and  hostess,  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  her  hour  of  distress — Edwin  May- 
brick  deceived  the  Jury  by  a  most  ivilful  and  deliberate  sicppression 
and  perversion  of  the  truth,  upon  a  most  material  point. 

This  story  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Edwin  Maybrick 
by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post,"  Edwm  Maybrick 
telegraphed  the  following  emphatic  denial : — 

.        ,     ,  "  St.  Helens,  Isle  of  Wight, 

statement  absolutely  and  entirely  untrue  in  every  respect.    Never  saw 
my  brother  use  any  white  powder  in  wine  or  otherwise  in  my  life." 

N ow  this  denial  is  absolute  in  every  detail.  Strychnine  is  a  white 
powder,  and  Edwin  says  he  never"  saw  his  brother  take  any'' 
lohite  powder  in  ivine  "  or  otherwise  "  in  his  life  !  I 

There  never  was  such  a  lie  direct  given  to  any  man,  as  Edwin 
Mayhrick  has  here  given  to  Captain  Irving,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  Cap/am  Irving  has  taken  any  steps  upon  that  published  state- 
ment of  Edwin  Maybrick. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Captain  Irving  told  the  newspaper  interviewer 
that — 

"  It  was  well  known  that  James  Maybrick  had  been  in  the  habit  of  takini? 
strychnine  tor  years." 

And  he  further  made  a  most  extraordinary  statement,  namely,  that 

"Was  tept  fully  informed  hy  a  mutual  friend  of  his  and  the  Maybricks 
and  knew  about  the  sickness  of  the  late  James  Maybrick,  and  the  sTpl  ons 
man  d^  "''"  ^        <^o"cermng  it,  some  time  before  the  unfortunate  gentie 
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DiAKT.  Now  who  was  that  "mutual  friend  V    If  Captain  Irving  did 

not  possess  the  courage  to  warn  his  friend,  James  Maybrick,  himself, 
or  even  to  take  the  precaution  of  trying  to  save  his  friend's  Ife,  by 
warning  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  she  was  "  suspected,"  has  he  the  courage 
now  to  tell  the  world  who  this  ^^mictual  friend"  was?  Was  it  Alice 
Yapp,  or  Mrs.  Briggs,  or  Mrs.  Hughes  ?  These  are  the  only  three 
persons  who  could  be  spoken  of  as  "  mutual  friend^,"  so  far  as  the 
Maybricks  are  concerned,  who  entertained  any  ^^suspicions''  As 
to  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Briggs,  she  stated  to  the  interviewer  of  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Fost,"  15th  August,  while  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 
lying  xmder  sentence  of  Death  ! — 

"  We  were  ia  a  delicate  position,  being  told  not  to  speak  to  her  [Mrs. 
Maybrick]  about  the  suspicions  which  pointed  to  her." 

Jsoxo,  will  Mrs.  Briggs  say  who  told  her  not  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick  ? 

This  story  of  Captain  Irving' s  ought  not  to  be  left  uninvestigated  ! 
It  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the  very  bottom  !  and  before  a  Jury  too,  in 
open  Court  and  not  in  the  parlour  of  the  Home  Office. 

If  this  story  of  Captain  Irving's  is  true,  James  Maybrick  took 
some  powder  at  the  ofice  on  that  very  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May, 
ivhen  Edwin  Maybrick  took  the  lunch  down  to  the  office. 

A.  W.  McD.] 

May  2nd,  Thursday. — James  Maybrick  went  to  his  office 
and  took  down  his  luuch,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
cook  in  the  same  way,  and  eat  a  little  of  it.  He  returned  home 
complainiufj  of  being  ill. 

Edwin  Maybrick  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  said  :  "  The  only 
days  on  which  food  ivas  taken  to  the  office  were  Wednesday,  May  Id, 
and  Thursday,  May  2nd." 

Dr.  Carter.  May  3rd,  Friday. — This  is  an  important  day,  because  it  was 

^*teof  fatal  ^jj-g  j^j^y  which  Dr.  Carter  fixed  as  the  day  when  the  fatal  dose  was 
admiyiistered.  Mr.  Maybrick  went  to  his  office,  and  lunch  was 
again  prepared  for  him  by  the  cook,  in  the  same  way,  but  he  did 
not  take  it  down  to  the  office  with  him.  Dr.  Humphreys  saw  him 
nt  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gave  him  permission  to  have  a 
Turkish  bath,  which  he  did  have.  At  midnight  Mrs.  Maybrick 
sent  to  Dr.  Humphreys  to  come  to  her  husband,  who  had  been 
taken  very  ill,  and  was  suffering  "a  gnawing  pain  from  the  hips 
down  to  the  knees." 

His  evidence  at  the  Trial  was : — 

Q.  That  is  the  seat  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve? 
A.  It  is. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  taken  the  Turkish  bath  spoken  of  in  the  Diabt. 
morning.    Did  you  connect  his  symptoms  in  any  way  with  the  bath ?  Turkiahbath. 
A.  I  did. 
Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  might  have  been  caused  by  an  excessive  jack-towelling  and 
rubbing. 

Q.  He  was  sick  twice  after  he  had  had  the  Turkish  bath  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  connect  the  two  incidents. 

Dr.  Humphreys  administered  morphia  by  introducing  a  "mor- 
]ihiue  suppository  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bowels  instead  of  swal- 
lowing." He  said  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  one  of  them, 
which  had  been  prescribed  for  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  one  time  or 
another ! ! 


May  4th,  Saturday. — Dr.  Humphreys  said  in  his  evidence 
at  the  Trial  :— 

I  saw  Mr.  Maybrick  early,  and  found  that  the  pain  had  passed  away.  But  Vomiting 
Ibere  were  other  symptoms,  and  he  was  sick  and  vomiting.  Be  could  retain 
nothing  on  his  stomach,  and  that  was  a  common  result  of  morphia.  I  advised 
deceased  to  take  nothing  at  all,  but  to  abate  his  thirst  by  washing  out  his  mouth 
with  water,  or  by  sucking  ice  or  a  damp  cloth,  but  to  take  nothing  else.  I  pre- 
scribed also  some  ipecacuanha  wine  for  allaying  the  vomiting.  I  saw  him  again 
on  the  same  day,  but  do  not  recollect  the  visit. 

Q.  How  do  you  describe  him  on  the  Saturday  ? 

A.  He  could  retain  nothing  on  his  stomach  except  a  little  water, 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  it  [the  sickness]  to  the  morphia  ? 

A.  I  do. 


May  5th,  Sunday. — Dr.  Humphreys  saw  him  in  the  morning. 
Q.  You  considered  he  was  getting  worse  ? 

A.  No,  I  can't  say  that.  On  the  whole,  he  was  rather  better.  ...  I 
changed  his  medicine  because  he  had  not  made  the  improvement  1  had  expected. 
I  prescribed  again  prussic  acid  from  the  bottle  which  he  had  not  finished  the 
previous  week. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Humphreys's  peremptory  orders  that  James  Temon»^o 
Maybrick  was  not  "to  take  anything  at  all,  but  to  abate  his  thirst  incident, 
by  washing  his  mouth  out  with  water,  or  by  sucking  ice  or  a  damp 
cloth,  but  to  take  nothing  else,"  the  following  evidence  of  Elizabeth 
Humphreys,  the  cook,  must  be  referred  to : — 

"  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  May,  my  master  recognised  me  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  and  he  called  me  to  him.  I  asked  him  how  he  was  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  very  sick  and  wanted  a  drink  of  something  He  then 
requested  me  to  get  him  some  lemonade,  with  a  little  sugar.  He  said  he 
wanted  a  good  dnnk  to  rinse  his  mouth  out  with.  He  also  said  '  I  want  vou 
to  make  it  as  you  would  for  any  poor  man  dying  of  thirst.'  He  then  told  me 
how  to  make  the  lemonade— to  cut  up  a  lemon  in  slices  and  put  a  little  sutrar 
in.  Mrs.  Maybnck,  who  was  in  the  room,  offered  him  some  lemon  iuice  •  but 
he  said  he  did  not  want  lemon  juice  in  a  glass,  but  lemonade  from  the  kitchen 
His  wife  thereupon  replied,  'You  cannot  have  it  except  as  a  garele  '  I  th7n 
asked  the  master  if  he  would  like  anything-lemonade,  lemon  jeUy*  or  bSey 
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DiARV'.        water,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  like  anything  of  the  sort.     Mrs.  Maybrick 
did  not  say  anything  at  that  time,  but  immediately  afterwards  she  said  it  was 
no  use  making  anything,  as  he  could  not  take  it  except  as  a  gargle.    I  made 
L«monado         gome  lemonade  and  took  it  up  to  Mr.  Maybrick,  going  to  the  right  side  of  the 
nci  en  .  Y)ed,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  the  lemonade  from  him  and  put  it  on  the  wash- 

stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  and  she  said  to  him,  "  You  can't  have  it, 
dear,  except  as  a  gargle,'  and  he  replied,  'Very  well,'  but  he  looked  very 
vdstfully  after  the  glass  as  his  wife  took  it  away  from  him,  as  though  he 
would  like  to  drink  it.  I  then  left  the  room,  and  the  deceased  had  none  of  it 
while  I  was  there." 

[Note. — The  above  incidtnt  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  matter  of 
prejudice  against  Mrs.  Maybrick— indeed  a  Sjnrit  of  Lying  is 
abroad — and  there  avpeared  in  the  *'  Liverpool  Courier,"  of  29th 
January,  an  anonymous  letter  signed  ^^Antijiction,^'  Spencer  Street, 
Liverpool,  referring  to  the  following  incident,  in  which  the  writer 
says  of  this  lemonade  incident : — 

*'  This  confiding  innocent  wife  could  snatch  from  the  hand  of  the  nurse 
the  lemonade  that  was  to  quench  the  parching  thirst  of  her  '  darling'  husband 
while  in  the  agonies  of  death." 

The  writer  of  that  letter,  of  course,  adopted  an  anonymous  sigriature, 
though  when  throwing  stones  at  a  woman  locked  up  in  gaol  and  unable 
to  defend  herself,  the  writer  of  that  letter  need  not  have  been  so  cau- 
tious as  to  sign  anonymously. 

I  think  my  readirs  will  look  upon  this  lemonade  incident  in  a 
very  different  light,  as  a  proof  in  fact  which  makes  itself  manifest  to 
everyone,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  not  have  had  any  such  thought 
as  compassing  her  husband's  death  on  that  Sunday  morning,  when 
Dr.  Humphreys  had  the  day  before  ordered  him — 

"  To  take  nothing  at  all,  but  to  abate  his  thirst  by  washing  out  his  mouth 
with  water,  or  by  sucking  ice  or  a  damp  cloth,  but  to  take  nothing  else."] 

The  graphic  description  given  in  that  evidence  of  Elizabeth 
Humphreys  of  a  wife  attending  a  sick  husband's  bed  who  was 
craving  for  something  to  drink,  but  which  the  doctor  had  given 
such  peremptory  instructions  he  w^as  not  to  have,  and  the  cook 
coming  up  to  the  bedside,  pitying  his  sufferings  but  with  mistaken 
kindness,  and  tempting  him  to  drink  lemonade,  and  the  wife  pro- 
tecting him  and  taking  the  lemonade  away,  and  puttiug  it  on  the 
washstaud  out  of  his  reach,  is  an  incident  too  naturcd  for  even  the 
Lying  Spirit  to  assail.  If  any  such  thought  as  compassing  her  hus- 
band 8  death  was  even  crossing  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  that 
Sun  ay  morning  the  5th,  she  would  not  have  interfered  with  this 
cook,  but  let  her  administer  that  draught  of  lemonade,  which  might 
be  presumed,  from  the  peremptory  orders  of  Dr.  Humphreys, 
would  have  a  fatal  effect ! 

Dr.  Humphreys  said  in  his  evidence  : — 

"If  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  said  that  her  husband  was  not  to  take  any  drink, 
except  as  gargle,  she  was  carrying  out  my  orders,  except  as  to  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it." 
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That  lemonade  incident  can  only  convey  to  my  mind  one  Dmkt. 
idea,  and  that  is,  that  whether  Mrs.  Mayhrick  loved  her  husband  or 
not,  she  was  solicitously  tending  him  on  his  sick  bed.    Her  conduct  Lemonade 
on  that  occasion,  to  my  mind,  was  the  conduct  of  an  innocent. incident, 
woman,  and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  woman  who  was 
engaged  in  compassing  her  husband's  death,  or  with  one  across 
whose  mind  any  thought  of  doing  injury  or  unJkindness  to  the 
sick  man  could  have  been  passing. 

[Note. — It  is  a  very  doubtful  question  whether  Dr.  Humphreys 
was  right  in  ordering  for  his  patient  such  a  Treatment  of  Torture  as 
denying  him.  anything  to  drink  when  he  was  craving  for  it.  Sttch  a 
treatment  is  inherently  cruel  and  can  only  be  justified  by  absolute 
necessitrj—and  it  is  one  ivhich  some  medical  men,  at  all  events,  dissent 
from,  as  a  necessity  in  any  case— for  exampU,  to  quote  the  authority 
of  Drs.  Spencer  Thomson  and  H.  H.  Smith. 

c-  ^1^,^^^  ,»PPf "  to  be  almost  a  superstitious  fear  with  many  of  allowina- 
the  sick  to  'drmk  cold  water,'  and  many  a  sufferer  regards  most  gratefullv 
the  unlimited  permission  of  the  Medical  Attendant  to  take  it  freely  after  it 
had  perhaps  been  begged  for,  but  withheld  by  mistaken  friends.  ITiere  are 
few  safer  prescriptions,  none  perhaps  which  may  be  more  freely  carried  out 
P'^ir^'  unrestricted  allowance  of  simple,  Sn- 

if  frer  be'lrese^t:"''  ^^''^  '^^'^^^^^ 

And  I  can  myself  recall  a  circumstance  where  the  denial  of  water  to 
a  sick  mm,  ichen  craving  for  it,  was  shown  to  be,  not  only  not  a 
necessity,  but  a  mistake.  Some  thirty-five  years  ago  I  was  in  Jamaica 
xchere  there  was  a  most  virulent  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  the  treatment 
then  in  vogue  for  cholera  was  to  deny  those  that  were  attacked  with  it  any 
ivater^  to  drmk,  though  they  usually  craved  for  it.  A  young  friend 
of  mine  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  after  the  doctor  had  qiven 
him  up  and  said  that  death  was  imminent,  1,  in  pity  for  my  friend's 
sicfferings  yielded  to  his  entreaties  J  or  some  cold  water  and  gave  Mm 
the  wash-hand  jug,  which  was  near  at  hand  and  he  drank  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  it,— and  mark  this !  he  recovered.  This  incident 
has  a  special  bearing  on  Dr.  Humphreys'  Treatment  of  James  Maybrick 
fif  toe  are  to  assume  that  he  was  really  suffering  from  arsenical 
^Inq^J^  HwmpArey*  in  his  evidence  at  the  Magisterial 

"The  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  as  described  in  boolrs  nnf  ^ 
s4C'lAt 

A.  W.  McD.] 

5th  of  I^''"'-''^^'  ^^'^  ^      evidence  as  to  this  Sunday, 

ay^: 
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Diary. 

Edwin  May- 
brick. 
Brandy  and 
Soda. 


"  I  saw  deceased  again  on  the  Sunday,  but  did  not  notice  anything  par. 
ticular  about  him." 

Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  as  to  this  Sunday,  5th  of  May, 
was : — 

«'  I  did  not  see  the  deceased  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  nor  on  the  Sunday  til] 
two  o'clock.    I  went  out  to  the  house  and  found  him  m  bed. 

1  He':a\fhe'r/$erv^^^  sick,  and  could  not  retain  any  food  in  his 

stomach,  liquid  or  solid. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  that  afternoon  f 
A.  Yes.    I  gave  him  a  brandy  and  soda. 

0  What  happened  to  him  then  ?  ,  ■,  . i  t 

1  He  retained  it  all  right  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  tt.en  a  I  was 
giving  him  a  dose  of  physic  he  vomited  it.    He  was  very  sick  all  that  after- 

'^"^"q.  And  I  think  Dr.  Humphreys  came  on  that  afternoon  ? 

0  Vas  his  eating  and  drinUng  then  stopped  by  Dr.  Humphreys's  orders  f 
A   Yes    He  sa^  he  had  better  not  take  anything  to  eat  or  drmk  at  present, 

and  if  he  were  thirsty  he  was  to  have  a  wet  towel  put  to  /us  mouth. 

Now  why  did  Edwin  Maybrick  take  it  upon  himself  to  give 
his  brother  brandy  and  soda  in  such  circumstances  ?  It  was  an 
outrageous  piece  of  presumption  on  his  part,  and  might  have 

caused  his  brother's  death !  •      r       +v-..f  or,^ 

Was  it  because  he  saw  his  brother  suffering  from  thirst,  and 
takin-  pity  on  his  evident  sufferings,  did  he,  like  Humphreys,  the 
cook,%ield  to  his  craving  for  something  to  drink  ? 

1  press  this  question.  A  similar  question  was  pressed  very 
hard  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  when  she  said,  in  her  statement  to  the 
Jury  that,  seeing  his  evident  distress,  she  had  "consented"  to  the 
i^'ent  entreaty  of  her  husband  to  give  him  a  "powder"  he  craved 

Unlike,  however,  Edwin  Maybrick.  who  without  the  slightest 
care  or  thought  of  the  consequences,  gave  him  the  "brandy  and 
soda,"  notwithstanding  the  positive  orders  of  Dr.  Humphreys  that 
he  was  not  to  drink  anything -Mrs  Maybrick,  though  she  co^- 
Ited,  and  though  she  put  the  powder  -  j^^^^^^^^ 
Juice  as  he  asked  her  to  do,  did  not  give  it  to  him,  but  put  tne 
boitl^  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  on  the  washhand-stand,  where  he 
coSd  not  see  U  so  that  he  should  not  be  tempted  with  it.  More- 
over Dr  Humphreys,  instead  of  forbidding  him  to  take  his  white 
powders'*  had  treated  as  a  joke  Mrs.  Maybrick's  anxiety  about 
^rm    Edwin  Maybrick,  moreover,  had  only  just  returned  from 
Africa;  and  had  seen  v^ry  little  of  his  brother,  but  w,tW  the 
fb'htest  hesitation  he  gave  him  a  "  brandy  and  soda  "     Which  o 
these  two  persons  showed  the  greater  sohcitude  for  the  sick  man  ] 
iLs  Maybrick  or  Edwin  MaybricU    Which  of  these  two  had  the 
greater  right  to  nurse_her  husband,  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  Edwin  ? 
May  eth,  Monday.— Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  on  the  Trial 
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"I  saw  him  on  Monday,  6th  of  May,  at  8-30  in  the  morning,  and  his  state  Diary. 

Tvns  then  somewhat  similar,  but  he  still  complained  of  his  tongue  very  much.   

S.)me  of  the  Valentine's  extract  of  meat  had  been  taken,  but  it  did  not  agree 

with  the  deceased,  and  it  made  him  vomit,    I  do  not  remember  him  vomiting  Tir.  Tlumphreya, 

in  my  presence,  but  he  complained  of  it.    /  told  the  deceased  to  stop  the  Valen-  ^  -ilontine's 

tine's  Meat  Juice,  and  said  I  was  not  surprised  at  its  making  Mr,  Mayhrick  sick,  ^^^'"^^  '^^^^ 

as  it  made  many  people  sick.    I  also  stopped  the  medicine  (prussic  acid),  and 

fjave  the  deceased  some  arsenic.    It  was  Fowler's  solution.    I  saw  him  in  the 

evening,  and  ordered  him  some  JSaines's  beef  tea,  some  chicken  broth,  Neave^s 

Food,  and  some  milk  and  water." 

Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  say  whether  these  things  were  to  be  mixed 
together,  and  "well  shaken  before  taken,"  nor  did  it  appear 
whether  his  patient  had  taken  these  things ;  but  in  cross-examina- 
tion Dr.  Humphreys  said — 

Q.  You  advised  that  he  should  take  no  food.  For  how  long  did  that  con- 
tinue ? 

A.  It  continued  until  Monday  forenoon. 

Q.  From  the  Friday  [May  3rd],  about  twelve  o'clock,  up  to  the  Mondav  

about  what  time  ?  '   ^  j 

A.  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was  somewhere  after  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

Dr.  Humphreys  also  said — 

"On  Monday  night  I  recommended  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
stomach,  thinking  it  would  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  vomiting.  I  had  seen 
two  samples  of  the  vomiting.  One  was  greenish,  bilious-looking,  and  the  other 
was  yellowish." 

Let  me  remark  here,  that  if  on  this  Monday,  the  6th  of  May, 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Humphreys  that  the  symptoms  were 
consistent  with  irritant  poison,  why  did  he  not  examine  the  vomit  ? 
It  is  surely  the  very  first  thing  a  medical  man  would  do  !  He  had 
been  warned  on  two  different  occasions  previously  that  James 
Maybrick  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  "  white  powder."  He  had 
questioned  the  patient  himself,  a  week  before,  as  to  the  effect  of  ! 
strychnine  and  nux  vomica  upon  him.  Now,  if  Dr.  Humphreys 
had  thought  on  this  Monday,  the  6th  of  May,  that  his  patient's 
sickness  was  consistent  with  his  having  taken  some  "irritant 
poison,"  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  medical 
practice,  did  he  not  examine  that  vomit,  which  would  have  told 
him  at  once  whether  irritant  poison  was  the  cause  of  the  sickness  ? 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  that  James  May- 
brick  had  been  taking  some  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which,  as  it 
made  him  sick,  he  had  ordered  him  to  discontinue.  Noiv,  what 
became  of  that  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  ?  I  put  this  ques- 
tion now,  because,  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  incident  I  shall  want  to  earmark  these  bottles. 

The  only  bottles  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  found  in  the  house,  and 

produced  by  the  police,  are  thus  described  in  the  printed  list  

prepared  by  the  police  and  used  at  the  Trial— of  articles  handed  to 
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DiAKT       the  analyst,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Davies  as  received  by  him  (see 
Appendix  B) : — 

"14  May.    No.  7.    Found  in  Mrs.  May  brick's  dressing-room  by  Inspector 
Baxendale — Meat  extract." 
Valentine's  Now  that  is  a  most  inaccurate  description.  This  bottle  was  not 

Meat  Juice  {o\md  by  Inspector  Baxendale  at  all.  It  was  found  in  the  dressing- 
(seejposO.        ^^^^  leading  out  of  the  bedroom  (which,  as  it  was  used  by  Mr. 

Maybrick  as  his  dressing-room,  is  unfairly  described  as  Mrs.  May- 
brick's  dressing-room)  by 

Michael  Maybrick, 
Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and 
Mrs.  Hughes, 

on  Sunday  morning,  the  12th  of  May  (the  day  after  death).  This 
bottle  was  a  half-used  bottle,  and  was  analysed  by  Mr.  Davies,  who 
•  found  no  arsenic  in  it.  . 

The  other  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  is  thus  described  in 
the  printed  list  of  the  police  used  at  the  Trial— 

"  List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  the  sitting-room  at  Mr.  May  brick's  house 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1889,  by  Inspector  Baxendale." 

"  No  7.  Bottle  of  brandy  received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  was  removed 
from  the  sick  room  at  the  same  time  as  the  poison.  Bottle  of  Valentine's  meat 
juice  has  been  tampered  with." 

Now  this  is  simply  an  outrageous  misdescription.    The  bottle 
of  brandy  was  not  (as  will  be  presently  seen)  removed  from  the  sick 
room  at  the  same  time  !  and  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was 
not  found  in  the  sitting-room  by  Inspector  Baxendale  on  the  18th 
of  May !    And  what  right  had  the  police  to  prejudice  the  case  by 
handing  up  to  the  Jury  a  printed  list  containing  such  an  expression, 
♦'Has  been  tampered  with"  1   This  is  the  half  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  which  was  handed  to  Dr.  Carter  on  Friday,  the  10th,  by 
Michael  Maybrick,  who  represented  that  it  was  the  bottle  which 
Mrs.  Maybrick  took  into  the  dressing-room  on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, the  9th,  in  which  she  said,  in  her  statement  to  the  Jury,  she 
had  put  "a  powder"  at  the  request  of  her  husband.    This  is  the 
half  bottle  which  Dr.  Carter  handed  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  on 
Saturday,  the  Uth,  and  in  which  Mr.  Davies,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
discovered  half  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution."    These  two  are  the 
only  bottles  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  found  in  the  house ;  and  I 
merely  want,  at  this  stage,  to  earmark  them.    I  shall  deal  at  length 
with  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  incident  at  a  later  stage. 

May  7th,  Tuesday.— Dr.  Humphreys,  in  his  evidence  at  the 
Trial,  said — 

"  On  Tuesday  I  saw  Mr.  Maybrick  in  the  morning,  and  he  appeared  better- 
He  said,  '  Humphreys,  I  am  quite  a  different  man  altogether  to-day,  after  you 
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put  on  that  blister  last  night.'  He  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  oflfensive  Diart. 
feeling  of  his  mouth.   I  advised  him  to  wash  his  mouth  with  Sanitas,  to  clear  it. 
He  was  able  to  retain  a  tablespoon  of  food  every  hour." 

And  in  cross-examination  he  said — 

Q.  You  saw  him  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  this,  and  you  can  remember  it  [from  Dr.  Humphreys 
evidence  at  the  Inquest] :  He  was  able  to  retain  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  fluid 
food  without  being  sick,  but  stiU  complaining  of  a  tickling  in  his  throat  ? 

A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  only  things  of  wliich  he  then  complained  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Humphreys,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  gone  on  his  "way 
rejoicing,  perfectly  self-satisfied  with  his  treatment  of  his  patient, 
and  that  the  blister  had  made  "a  different  man  of  him  altogether," 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  and 
she  telegraphed  to  Edwin,  at  his  ofl&ce,  to  send  out  another  doctor. 

Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  was  : — 

"  Whilst  in  town  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  prisoner,  but  I  have  not 
got  it  with  me — it  is  at  my  rooms.  I  telegraphed  to  Doctors  Carter  and  Hum- 
phreys, and,  on  arriving  at  Battlecrease  by  the  4-45  train,  I  met  the  doctors 
there,  and  told  them  what  I  knew  of  my  brother's  condition." 

And  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  Dr.  Humphreys  was  in  sole  attendance  upon  him  up  to  Tuesday,  7th  ? 
A.  Yes,  as  far  I  know. 

Q.  And  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  May,  Dr.  Carter  was  called  in,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Humphreys  were  in  attendance  upon  the  patient  up  to  his  death  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  on  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Maybrick  suggesting  that  you 
should  send  your  own  medical  man  ? 

A.  She  telegraphed  me,  suggesting  that  Dr.  McCheane,  the  medical  man 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  should  be  sent  for.  Dr.  McCheane  did  not  go  out  as  a 
rule,  but  held  consultations.  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  heard  me  mention  the  name 
to  his  brother  James,  and  that  is  how  she  came  to  know  the  name. 

Q.  You  went  to  Dr.  Carter  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Dr.  Carter,  who  was  entirely  unknown  to  any  member  of  the  Dr.  Carter  called 
family,  and  who  said,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  that  he  was  xlon 
called  in — 

"  In  consequence  of  my  position  in  the  town." 

arrived  at  Battlecrease  House  at  5-30  p.m.  As  his  evidence  of 
how  he  found  the  patient,  given  on  three  occasions — Inquest, 
Magisterial  Inciuiry,  and  Trial— does  not  agree  in  some  material 
particulars,  I  shall  refer  to  it  as  given  on  each  occasion. 

Inquest : — 

"  He  was  in  bed.  Dr.  Humphreys  came  immediately  afterward  before  1 
went  into  the  bedroom.    I  found  Mr.  Maybrick  complaining  of  feeling  some- 
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what  weak,  very  thirsty,  and  especially  complaining  of  a  bad  sensation  in  his 
throat.  He  complained  of  a  very  bad  taste  in  his  mouth,  and  especially 
alluded  to  that  he  told  me  he  had  been  suffering  from,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
for  some  days.  Those  were  all  his  complaints.  I  examined  him :  the  lungs 
and  brain  were  sound.    /  was  told  the  vomited  matter  had  not  been  retained." 

Magisterial  Inquiry  : — 

"  The  patient  complained  of  having  suffered  from  vomiting  and  diarrhcca. 
He  said  he  had  a  very  bad  taste  in  his  throat,  and  was  very  thirsty,  and  had  a 
feeling  as  if  there  was  a  hair  in  his  throat.  1  asked  to  see  the  vomited  matter 
hut  none  could  he  obtained." 

At  the  Trial— 

"  I  was  telegraphed  for  at  5-30  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May.  I  saw  the 
deceased  at  Battlecrease  House,  Dr.  Humphreys  being  there,  and  taking  me  to 
the  bedroom  he  said  deceased  had  been  suffering  for  some  days  from  vomiting 
I  made  a  slight  correction  in  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms.  Diarrhasa  was 
just  appearing.  His  principal  complaint  was  of  extreme  dryness  and  irrita- 
bihty  in  the  throat,  of  a  sensation  as  if  a  hair  was  in  it,  and  the  extremely  foul 
taste  which  he  had  in  his  mouth.  He  was  restless  dui-ing  the  examination. 
lie  said  he  had  been  vomiting  for  several  days.  I  saio  the  vomited  matter  and 
other  excretions.  After  consultation  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  I  concluded  that  the 
deceased  was  suffering  from  acute  dyspepsia  resulting  from  indiscretion  of  food 
or  drink,  or  both.  Acute  dyspepsia  would  include  the  result  of  such  irritants 
as  we  thought  deceased  had  been  suffering  from.  We  did  think  deceased  was 
suffering  from  some  irritant,  and  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  indicate  that 
in  the  absence  of  disease  in  any  other  organ,  they  ivere  such  symptoms  as  migh 
he  produced  by  an  irritant  poison." 

Q.  What  did  you  prescribe  in  addition  to  the  medicines  ?  Did  you  pre- 
scribe chicken  broth,  milk,  and  Ume  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  with  Neave's  Food  and  lime  water  at  longer  intervals. 

And  in  cross-examination  Dr.  Carter  said — 

Q.  According  to  your  reading,  how  soon  after  administration  of  arsenica 
poisoning  do  you  expect  diarrhcca  to  set  in  ? 
A.  Varying  from  hours  to  days. 
Q.  Ordinarily? 
A.  I  cannot  say  to  that. 

Q.  Is  not  the  ordinary  condition  of  things  that  diarrhoea  sets  in  within 
two  hours  after  the  administration  of  arsenic  ? 

A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  but  I  speak  from  reading. 
Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  this  case  Dr.  Humphreys  has  told  us  that  it  set 
in  on  Thursday,  the  9th. 

A.  /  said  I  noticed  something  on  the  7th. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  express  any  difference  from  Dr.  Humphreys  as  to 
what  I  have  told  you  ? 

A.  /  noticed  something  on  the  7th,  and  it  gradually  increased.  As  I  under- 
stand I  take  Dr.  Humphreys,  of  course,  to  be  correct,  but  I  make  that 
statement  within  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Diarrhoea.  Now,  diarrhcea  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of 

arsenical  poisoning,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  discussion  of 
any  disputed  questions  of  science  as  to  which  "doctors  disagree," 
but  I  may  say  there  is  no  dispute  on  this  point — that  diarrhoea  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and 
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vomiting  is  another.  They  are,  of  course,  common  symptoms  of  Diary. 
illness,  and  are  familiar  symptoms  in  every  household ;  and  there- 
fore, simply  because  a  man  is  suffering  from  diarrhoea  and  vomit-  pj.  carter, 
ing,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  Dr.  Carter  or  Dr. 
Humphreys  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  caused  by  arsenical 
poisoning.  On  the  other  kand,  if  a  man  was  suflFeriug  from 
arsenical  poisoning,  both  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  are  among  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  which  follow,  and  generally  immedi- 
ately, the  administration  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Carter,  who  had  not  seen  the  patient  until  this  Tuesday, 
the  7th,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  fixed  the  Srd  of  May  as  the 
date  when  the  fatal  dose  of  arsenic  had  been  given,  and  his  reason 
for  fixing  that  date  is  thus  given  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial — 

"  I  judge  that  the  fatal  dose  must  have  been  given  on  Friday,  the  Srd,  but  Fatal  dose, 
a  dose  might  have  been  given  after  that.    When  he  was  so  violently  ill  on  the 
Friday,  I  thought  it  would  be  the  effects  of  the  fatal  doses,  but  there  must 
have  been  subsequent  doses." 

In  cross-examination  he  was  asked — 

Q.  Eave  you  ever  hefore  attended  a  patient  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  Dr.  Carter's 
death  had  resulted  from  arsenic  ?  experience. 
A.  Not  death. 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  when  the  fatal  dose  was 
administered,  and  you  fixed  Friday,  the  Srd  of  May.  I  want  to  know  why  you 
fixed  that  date  ? 

A.  /  had  that  date  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  great  illness  that  you  refer  to  on  Friday,  Srd  ? 
A.  I  was  told  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  anything  in  his  stomach  for 
several  days. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell  remarked  upon  that — 

"  That,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  fit  in  with  the  other  evidence,  but  it  does  not 
matter  at  present." 

Well,  I  do  not  know  why  Sir  Charles  said  it  did  not  matter 
at  present.  My  readers  have  this  diary  before  them,  and  I 
remind  them  that  on  this  Friday,  the  Srd,  Mr.  James  Maybrick 
was  fairly  well,  that  he  went  to  his  office,  that  he  had  a  Turkish 
bath,  and  that  it  was  not  until  midnight  of  that  Friday  that  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  But  what  will  my  readers  think  of  the 
presumption  of  this  doctor,  who  had  never  before  attended  a 
patient  who  had  died  of  arsenic,  and  who  had  never  even  seen 
Mr.  James  Maybrick  until  this  Tuesday,  the  7th,  taking  upon 
himself  on  such  grounds  as  he  has  given  to  dogmatically^'fix  the 
Srd  of  May  as  the  date  of  the  fatal  dose,  because  "he  had  that 
date  on  his  mind,"  and  because  he  said  some  one  had  told  him  of 
the  serious  illness  on  that  Friday,  the  Srd,  that  he  was  unable  to 
retain  anything  in  his  stomach  for  several  days  1 
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Diary.  J)j.  Carter,  at  the  Inquest,  said  of  the  diarrhoea  that  James 

Dr  Carter.       Maybrick  told  him  on  this  Tuesday,  the  7th,  that — 

"He  had  been  suffering  from  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  for  some  days." 
Then  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  he  dropped  the  "  for  some 
days." 

"  The  patient  complained  of  having  suffered  from  vomiting  and  diarrhoea." 

But  at  the  Trial,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had  been  attending  the  patient  all 
through — 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  this  case  Dr.  Humphreys  has  told  us  that  it  set 
in  on  Thursday,  the  9th  ? 

and  when  asked  whether  he  differed  from  Dr.  Humphreys,  he  said — 

"  I  noticed  something  on  the  7th,  and  it  gradually  increased,  as  I  under- 
stand. I  take  Dr.  Humphreys,  of  course,  to  be  correct,  but  I  make  that 
statement  within  my  own  personal  knowledge." 

Diarrhoea.  Who  was  it  who  gave  Dr.  Carter  to  understand  that  diarrhoea 

had  gradually  increased  from  the  something  he  says  he  noticed  on 
the  7th  ?  Dr.  Carter  did  not  see  the  patient  again  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th.  Dr.  Humphreys,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
regularly  attending  him,  and  his  evidence  is  that  the  diarrhoea  set 
in  on  the  9th  ! 

Then,  again,  Dr.  Carter  said  at  the  Trial  that  on  this  Tuesday, 
the  7th  May — 

"  I  saw  the  vomited  matter  and  other  excretions  ; " 

while  both  at  the  Inquest  and  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  he 
said  that  none  had  been  retained  ! ! 

At  the  Trial,  again,  he  said  that  "  he  had  examined  the  patient 
and  found  the  organs  healthy,"  and  that  on  this  Tuesday,  the  7th, 
after  consultation  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  he  concluded  that  the 
symptoms,  in  the  absence  of  disease  of  any  of  the  organs,  were 
such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  irritant  yoison. 

If  that  was  the  conclusion  of  these  two  doctors  on  this  Tues- 
day, the  7th  of  May,  why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense  and 
ordinary  medical  skill,  did  they  not  make  the  closest  examination 
of  the  "vomiting  and  other  excretions"  to  discover  what  the 
irritant  poison  was,  which  might  have  produced  the  symptoms 
they  observed  in  the  patient  ? 

XoTE — Dr.  Carter  wrote  an  article  in  the  ^'Lancet"  of  the  2lst 
September,  1889,  to  explain  and  justify/  himself,  and  he  followed  that 
up  by  writing  an  article  in  the  Liverpool  Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal"  of  January,  1890,  in  which  he  exjilains  himself  still 
further,  which  he  says  he  does  in  answer  to  some  medical  critic  who 
had  pointed  out  that  his  diagnosis  of  James  Maybrich's  illness  was 
"  as  innocent  of  poisoning  as  snow  is  white  "  until  Alice  Yapp  made 
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«  diaqnosis  for  tlese  doctors  and  suggested  poisoning,  and  Dr.  Carter 

is  particular  in  quoting  from  this  medical  critic  some  words  which  he  Dr.  Carter. 

thinks  the  critic  used  as  "  a  compliment  to  one  of  us,  viz  .— 

"And  this  with  one  of  the  acutest  physicians  in  the  kingdom  making 
observations." 

/  should  not  have  quoted  those  words  of  the  critic,  because  I  agree 
with  the  charitable  character  j^ortrayed  in  Tennyson's  '*  Sea  Dreams 
about  satire — 

"  I  loathe  it ;  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 
Nor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind,  _ 
Who  first  wrote  satire  with  no  pity  in  it," 

But  as  Dr.  Carter  has  quoted  his  medical  critic's  remark  about 
^^one  of  the  acutest  physicians  in  the  kingdom,''  and  thinks  it 
must  he  meant  as  a  compliment  either  to  himself  or  Dr.  Humphreys, 
perhaps  it  is  not  satire!— and  perhaps  Dr.  Carter  is  one  of  the 
acutest  physicians  in  the  kingdom;"  but  if  so,  why  did  he  wait  until 
Michael  Maybrick  whispered  ''suspicions"  in  his  ears  before  ex- 
amining the  evacuations  to  see  what  the  "  irritant  2:)oison"  was  which 
he  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  on  this  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May, 
might  have  produced  the  symptoms  which  he  then  saw  ?  An  acute 
physician  would  not,  I  should  imagine,  usually  require  sorne  one  to 
whisper  "suspicions"  in  his  ears  before  forming  a  diagnosis,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  of  such  an  illness  as  arsenical  poisoning,  the  "  fatal 
dose  "  of  which  had  been  given  on  the  3rd  of  May! 

Liverpool  Medico-Chihuegical  Journal. 

"My  relation  with  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick  commenced  on  May  7th,  1889.  A^i.i^ie^'iQ'"'' 
While  visiting  my  patients  in  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital  early  in  the  "Liverpool 
afternoon  of  that  day  I  received  a  telephonic  message  from  an  unknown  speaker,  Medico- 
asking  me  if  I  could  go  at  once  to  No.  6,  Riversdale  Road,  Aigburth,  to  see  ^f^^^^f^ 
a  gentleman  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Humphreys.    I  replied  that  I  could  not 
do  so,  as  I  should  be  engaged  for  some  hours  ;  I  was  then  asked  when  I 
should  be  at  liberty,  and  on  my  naming  half-past  five,  was  further  asked  if  I 
could  meet  Dr.  Humphreys  at  that  hour.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  then 
obtained  the  patient's  name,  Mr.  James  Maybrick— a  name  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  I  had  never  heard  before.    I  did  not  ascertain  until  my  visit  to 
the  house  that  it  was  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  who  had  spoken  to  me,  and  whom 
I  then  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life— the  entire  family  having  been  until 
that  day  absolutely  unknown  to  me. 

"  From  the  notes  entered  from  day  to  day  in  my  case-book  I  described 
before  the  Coroner  and  at  the  Trial  the  condition  presented  by  the  patient  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  seeing  him  and  each  day  subsequently  until  his 
death,  I  will  now  repeat  what  was  then  said,  with  one  _  or  two  additional 
circumstances.  The  account  given  to  me  of  the  onset  of  his  illness,  on  which 
account  and  on  the  signs  and  symptoms  observed  by  myself,  my  first  judg- 
ment was  formed,  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  a  nervous  man, 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  medicine,  though  on  the  whole  enjoying 
good  health  until  his  present  illness,  which  had  commenced  with  a  serious 
attack  of  indigestion,  while  he  was  dining  at  a  friend's  house,  after  having 
attended  the  Wirral  races  on  April  27  ;  that  after  a  few  days'  treatment  he  had 
le:ome  sufficiently  relieved  to  admit  of  his  going  to  his  place  of  business,  but 
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DiARV.       that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  resume  his  ordinary  diet,  a  mid-day  meal, 
— -         prescribed  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  being  sent  to  him  from  his  home  and  warmed 
Article  at  his  office  ;  that  on  Friday,  May  3rd,  this  food,  from  having  as  he  thought 

been  made  with  inferior  sherry,  had  reind\iced  the  gastric  disorder— that  was 
all.  I  did  not  know  until  much  later  that  Mr,  Maybrick  had  vomited  on  the 
morning  of  the  races,  and  that  he  had  attributed  that  vomiting  to  an  over- 
dose of  some  aperient  medicine.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  poorly  at  the 
dinner-table,  that  he  broke  some  of  the  table  glass,  and  was  distressed  \esf 
his  friends  should  have  thought  him  intoxicated.  On  going  1o  the  patient's 
bedroom  I  saw,  lying  on  a  bed,  a  somewhat  fau--complexioned  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  siight  but  muscular  build,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  suffering  so  severely  from  vomiting  that  for  an  entire  day  not  even  a  drop 
of  water  could  be  retained  ;  but  that  the  vomiting  was  passing  away,  and  that 
what  mainly  distressed  him  was  intense  thirst,  a  sensation  as  of  a  hair  in  his 
throat  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  incessant  efforts  to  get  rid  of,  and  a 
had  taste  in  his  mouth,  which  he  more  than  once  described  as  being  '  foul  as 
a  midden.'  On  examining  his  tongue  I  found  it  furred,  but  the  breath  quite 
eweet,  and  on  mv  remarking  on  this  contrast,  a  young  lady  who  was  sitting 
at  the  window,  and  who  I  afterwards  found  was  the  patient's  wife,  said  that 
'  It  was  so,  that  his  breath  was  quite  sweet,  though  his  tongue  was  so  bad.* 
The  natient  himself  stated  that  nobody  had  ever  been  able  to  clean  his 
tongue.  I  then  examined  his  throat  in  a  good  light,  and  found  the  mucous 
membrane  red,  dry,  and  glazed.  He  complained  very  much  of  the  throat, 
and  especially  of  the  'hair'  in  it,  and  begged  that  some  relief  might 
be  given  to  him.  The  other  organs  were  then  carefully  examined,  and 
found  to  be  healthy.  On  raising  the  shirt  I  unwittingly  caused  him 
pain,  by  rubbing  a  freshly  blistered  surface  on  the  epigastrium,  but  could 
elicit  no  pain  on  pressing  over  other  parts  of  the  abdomen.  There  was 
no  complaint  of  cramps  in  the  calves  or  conjunctivitis.  He  was  very  restless 
during  the  examination,  mainly  owing  to  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  his 
throat,  to  which  he  several  times  referred.  He  jerked  himself  about  and 
occasionally  kicked  the  clothes  off.  His  urination  was  very  free,  a  copiou.s 
discharge  of  what  had  every  appearance  of  being  normal  urme  being  pomted 
out  to  us  in  a  chamber  vessel  in  the  bedroom.  We  were  told  that  the  bowels 
were  loose,  and  we  retired  to  a  neighbouring  bathroom  to  examine  a  motion 
which  had  been  retained  for  our  inspection.  It  was  copious,  loose,  and,  as  1 
remarked  at  the  time,  not  unlike  that  of  typhoid  fever.    It  contained  neither 

blood  nor  mucus.  i  xx.   -n       o  \ 

"  I  have  sketched  the  clinical  picture.  What  had  caused  the  illness  ?  Atter 
careful  deliberation,  after  many  inquiries  as  to  Mr.  May  brick's  habits  of  hfe, 
and  as  to  whether  he  was  known  to  have  taken  any  food  or  drink  that  might 
have  upset  him  on  the  day  of  the  races  (the  Wirral  races,  27th  April),  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  irritation  had  been  most  likely  originally 
caused  by  some  grave  indiscretion  of  diet  away  from  home.  What  the  indis- 
cretion consisted  in  we  were  unable  to  tell  ;  but  while  it  did  not  enter  inta 
our  minds  that  he  was  being  feloniously  poisoned,  it  certainly  did  not  occur  to 
us  that  the  disease  had  arisen  idiopathically.  Something  mtroduced  from 
without  had  caused  it,  and  that  something  had  been  introduced  recently. 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  were  the  only  persons  we  saw, 
and  the  information  J  have  given  was  the  only  information  we  received.  On 
such  evidence  as  was  alone  at  that  time  forthcoming,  a  diagnosis  of  arsenical 
poisoning  seems  to  me  to  have  been  impossible. 
. 

"As  I  have  stated  elsewhere  {Lancet\  not  only  were  the  early  symptoms 
N  g^^j^  a,  character  as  to  seem  in  themselves  capable  of  an  innocent  interpre- 
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tation,  but  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  Diary 
to  suggest  to  us,  who  were  sti-angers,  the  possibility  of  guilt.    Husband  and  -p^^  Carter'i 
wife  seemed  to  be  on  afiectionate  terms  with  each  other,  and  not  only  did  the  Articl  e. 
illness  commence,  as  was  believed,  away  from  home,  but  under  just  the  kind  of 
conditions  likely  to  induce  dyspepsia  first  and  aggravate  it  afterwards,  viz.,  at 
a  late  dinner  after  the  excitements  of  a  race,  on  a  day  of  very  variable  tem- 
perature, and  broken  by  heavy  and  cold  rains.     A  grave  error  of  diet,  such  as 
we  thought  had  been  probably  committed,  would,  we  considered,  he  more 
likely  to  act  prejudicially  than  if  the  patient  had  been  quietly  pursuing  his 
ordinary  avocations  and  taking  his  dinner  at  home." 

Bow  this  is  Br.  Carter's  explanation  of  why  he  did  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  symjitoms  pointing  to  arsenical  poisoning  until  Michael 
Ilaybrick  filled  him  ivith  suspicions  about  adultery  and  arsenic.  If 
Br.  Carter  could  not  diagnose  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  withoiit 
the  aid  of  a  suggester  of  susjncions  I  do  not  think  his  critic  could 
really  have  meant  to  describe  him  seriously  as  "  one  of  the  acutest 
physicians  in  the  kingdom.''    I  took  it  for  satire  ! 

Now,  Br.  Carter  says  that  all  the  information  he  received  was 
from  Mrs.  Mayhrick  and  Edwin  Moyhrick,  and  Edivin  Mayhrich 
said  in  his  evidence  that  he  gave  Br.  Carter  all  the  information  he 
could.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the 
statement  by  Br.  Carter  that — ^ 

"  The  account  given  to  me  of  the  patient  and  of  the  onset  of  the  illnesB, 
&,c.,  my  first  judgment  formed  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  May  brick  was  a 
nervous  man,  very  much  in  the  habit  of  talcing  medicines  ?  " 

How  can  Edtvin  Maybrick's  evidence  at  the  Trial  to  the  effect  that 
he  did  not  know  that  his  brother  was  very  mu^ch  in  the  habit  of  taking 
medicines  be  reconciled  with  this  information  given  to  Br.  Carter  on 
this  Tuesday,  7th  May  ? 

Br.  Carter  did  not  derive  any  information  from  Mrs.  Maybrich, 
All  the  information  he  obtained  was  from  Edwin  Maybrick,  who  said 
in  his  evidence  :  "  /  told  them  ( Br.  Carter  and  Br.  Humphreys )  all 
I  knew  of  my  brother's  condition." 

It  is  plain  that  Br.  Carter  did  not  get  any  information  from 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  because  he  said  in  his  evidence  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  I  never  spoke  to  her  except  on  the  first  day  (the  7th),  and  then  I  did  not 
know  who  she  was.  I  niver  saw  her  again.  I  certainly  never  spoke  to  her  except 
on  the  first  day,  so  as  to  give  general  direct  ions,  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  as  to  giving 
food." 

In  fact,  Br.  Carter  took  her,  I  sitppose,  for  a  nurse.   It  is  a  very 
odd  story. 

Again,  Br.  Carter  says — 

"  Not  only  did  the  illness  commence,  as  we  believed,  aroay  from  home,"  &c. 

And  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  Michael  Maybrick's  state- 
ment that  his  brother  was  able  to  eat  ordinary  food  away  from  home, 
but  that  his  falling  ill  when  he  got  home  on  several  occasions  had  been 
a  matter  of  remark  ?    Michael  Maybrick  ivas  in  London.  Edwin 
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Mayhrick  was  there.  Edwin  Mayhrick  could  not  have  known  about 
any  such  remarks  being  made.  Now,  if  made  at  all,  who  made  them 
to  Michael  ?—A.  W.  McD.] 

May  8th,  Wednesday.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
day  of  all.  It  is  the  birthday  of  the  suspicions,  and  the  Trial  of  Mrs. 
Mayhrick  was  essentially  a  trial  of  suspicions  instead  of  Murder  by 
Arsenic.  I  shall  at  a  later  stage  endeavour  to  trace  the  "  genesis  " 
or  birth  of  these  suspicions,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the 
parents  of  them,  and  consider  the  conduct  of  the  suspecting 
persons.  The  suspicions  themselves — a  horrible  progeny  which 
were  born  on  this  day — were  twins.  The  first-born  was  *'  Suspicions 
of  Arsenic  " — it  was  born  in  the  early  morniug ;  the  second-born 
was  "Suspicions  of  Adultery" — it  was  born  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
the  only  persons  in  the  household  who  nursed  them  were — 

Alice  Yapp, 

The  suipecting  Michael  Mayhrick, 

Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and 
Mrs.  Hughes. 

Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  at  the  Trial,  as  to  the  occurrences  on 
this  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  was — 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  telegram  about  a  nurse  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Maybrick  asked  me  to  tele- 
graph to  Mrs.  Howell,  her  nurse,  who  had  been  with  her  in  her  confinements, 
to  come  to  attend  on  her  husband,  as  she  was  getting  tired  herself.  I  had  no 
other  conversation  beyond  that.  I  went  to  a  telegraph  office,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  nurse  at  Hazlewood,  signing  no  name,  but  saying  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
would  like  to  have  a  nurse. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  nothing  transpired  during 
the  proceedings  as  to  whether  this  nurse  came  or  not. 

[Note. — At  9-37  a.m.,  Mrs.  Maybrick  sent  a  telegram  to  her 
mother  in  Paris,  "  Jim  very  ill  again."  I  have  this  telegram  in  my 
possession. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Mrs.  Briggs.  Mrs.  Briggs'  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

•'I  went  to  Battlecrease  House  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  and  I 
saw  Alice  Yapp  there,  who  made  a  statement  to  me.  I  went  upstairs  to  the 
patient's  bedroom,  and  I  was  closely  followed  by  Mrs.  Maybrick.  He  tried 
to  tell  me  his  symptoms — he  said  he  was  very  weary  and  very  restless.  When 
he  commenced  to  talk  Mrs.  Maybrick  interposed  and  said  if  I  would  go  down- 
stairs she  would  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Thereupon,  I  went 
downstairs,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  not  tell  me  anything,  or,  at  all  events,  I 
don't  remember  what  she  said.  I  suggested  that  a  nurse  should  be  called  in, 
but  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  one,  as  she  would  nurse  him 
herself,  and  she  said  that  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  doctor.    /  left  the  house 
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between  deven  and  hvelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  same  day  I  saw  Mr.  Diary. 
Edwin  Maybrick  and  made  a  communication  to  him."  Mrs.  Briggs. 

Q.  The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Briggs,  when  you  saw  this  poor  gentleman,  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  he  was  in  a  very  bad  way  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  expressed  your  opinion  to  that  effect  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You,  in  fact,  formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  man's  condition  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  formed  a  very  serious  opinion  of  it.    You  thought  him  m  peril  ? 
7    -y  J  1  serious  peru 

i^^:  .,  „  on  Wednesday 

Q.  Serious  peril?  morning. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  one  or  two  things  you  have  not  told  us 
about,  which  occurred  thab  mornicg.  Don't  you  know  that  on  Wednesday 
before  your  visit  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  telegraphed  to  Hazlewood  for  a  nurse  ? 

A.  I  know  now.    I  did  not  know  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  then  ? 

A.  No  ;  she  did  not  tell  me. 

Q.  You  have  ascertained  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  suggestion  that  the  nurse  sent  for  should  be  a  trained 
nurse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  she  fall  in  with  your  suggestion  ; 
A.  Yes,  in  the  end. 

Q.  I  think  you  wrote  the  telegram  in  her  name,  showed  it  to  her,  and  she 
paid  for  it  and  sent  it  by  a  messenger  ? 
A.  No,  I  took  it  myself. 
Q.  She  paid  for  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  resented  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes's  intru- 
sion, and  requested  th(  m  to  come  down  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Briggs 
suggested  that  a  professional  nurse  should  be  sent  for.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  and  a  telegram  to  the 
Nurses'  Institution  for  one  was  written  out  and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
gave  her  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Mrs.  Briggs  sent  a  telegram  to 
Michael  Maybrick  in  London — "  Come  at  once;  strange  things  going 
on  here  " — and  went  into  Liverpool  and  made  a  statement  to  Edwin 
Maybrick.  In  response  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  telegram,  Nurse  Gore, 
from  the  Nurses'  Institute,  arrived  at  Battlecrease  at  2-15  p.m. 

Nurse  Gore  said,  in  her  evidence  at  the  Trial —  Narse  Gore. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  Very  ill. 

Q.  Did  you  judge  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  he  look  to  be  ? 

A.  Very  ill  indeed,  and  in  bed.  Very  ill  indeed 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  oii  Wednesday 

A.  His  feet  and  legs  were  very  cold.  afternoon. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  I  was  told  he  had  been  vomiting  before  I  arrived. 
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Q.  Did  he  vomif.  •when  you  arrived  ? 

A.  Not  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  asked  him  how  he  was,  and  he  said  he  was  very  ill. 
Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  quite  conscious  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  told  me  the  doctors  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  but  believed  it  was  something  wrong  with  his  liver  and  stomach. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  know  him  to  be  "  very  ill 
indeed,"  on  that  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  he  knew  less  about 
his  patient  than  either  Mrs.  Briggs  or  Nurse  Gore,  or  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  for  he  was,  in  fact,  "  very  ill  indeed."  Nurse  Gore  also 
said  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry — "  When  I  went  to  the  house  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Maybrick  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  bed 
without  assistance." 

At  3  p.m.  Mrs.  Maybrick  went  out  to  Alice  Yapp,  who,  as 
children's  nurse,  was  out  in  the  roadway  with  the  children,  and 
gave  her  a  letter  to  post.  Her  evidence  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest 
on  the  28th  of  May,  in  reference  to  this  letter,  was — 

Q.  The  same  afternoon  were  you  in  the  road  with  the  children  ;  the  main 
road — Eiversdale  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  there  from  half-past  two  to  five  o'clock. 
Did  you  see  the  mistress  there  ? 

Yes,  she  ran  down  to  the  gate  to  me  about  three  o'clock. 
Did  she  give  you  anything  ? 
Yes,  she  gave  me  a  letter  to  post. 
Is  that  the  letter  (produced)  ? 
Yes. 

Take  it  in  your  hand  and  say  what  is  the  address  ? 
It  is  addressed  to  A.  Brierley,  Esq.,  60,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool. 
In  pursuance  of  her  orders,  did  you  go  towards  the  post-office  with 


Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 

the  letter  ? 
A.  Yes 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 


Were  you  carrying  the  baby  ? 

The  baby  was  walking,  and  I  gave  the  letter  to  the  baby  to  carry. 
Where  is  the  post-office  ? 
Opposite  the  Aigburth  Hotel. 
When  near  the  post-office,  what  happened  ? 
A.  The  baby,  who  was  carrying  the  letter,  dropped  it  in  the  mud. 
Q.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 

A.  I  picked  it  up,  and  it  was  so  covered  with  mud  that  I  intended  to  ask 
at  the  post-office  for  another  envelope  and  redirect  the  letter. 
Q.  Well? 

A.  When  I  opened  it  in  order  to  take  the  dirty  envelope  off,  I  saw  some 
writing  inside 

Q.  What  did  you  see  ? 
A.  "My  darling." 

The  Coroner:  Are  you  quite  certain? 
A.  Yes. 

The  Coroner  :  Did  you  read  the  letter  ? 
A.  I  read  it  afterwards. 

Superintendent  Bryning :  Did  you  read  the  letter  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  read  it  twice. 
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The  Coroner  :  Was  it  in  the  poet-office  you  read  the  letter  ?  Diary. 
A.  I  opened  it  to  address  the  clean  envelope,  and  when  I  saw  "My 
darling"  I  kept  it.    I  stood  on  the  step  of  the  post-office  and  read  it. 
Superintendent  Bryning  :  And  did  you  post  it  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  kept  the  letter  ? 

A.  I  kept  the  letter. 

The  Coroner  :  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick. 

Q.  When? 

A.  It  would  be  about  five  o'clock  on  the  same  night. 
Q.  Is  the  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 
A.  Yes. 

The  Coroner,  producing  a  letter  written  in  lead  pencil  upon  Letter  to 
tinted  paper,  read  it.    See  facsimile  of  this  letter,  and  of  the  Envelope 
envelope,  and  of  my  observations  upon  it.    Alice  Yapp,  in  cross     (See  post.) 
examination  at  the  Inquest,  said,  "  I  intended  telling  Mrs.  May- 
brick when  I  got  home,  but  I  hadn't  an  opportunity."  Alice 
Yapp,  according  to  this  evidence,  remained  in  the  road  until 
five  o'clock,  and  gave  this  letter  to  Edwin  Maybrick  about  five 
o'clock.     Edwin  Maybrick,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Inquest  on  the 
7th  of  June,  said:—  J^^^ij" 

Q.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  you  went  to  Liverpool,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Battlecrease  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Alice  Yapp  on  your  return  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  give  you  the  letter,  which  has  been  produced  and  read,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  A.  Brierley  ? 
A.  Not  then. 

Q.  When  did  she  give  it  you  ? 

A.  In  the  evening,  about  five  o'clock. 

Q.  You  gave  it  afterwards  to  your  brother  Michael ! 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  Michael  arrive  the  same  day  ? 
A.  The  same  evening,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Michael  Maybrick  also  gave  evidence  at  the  Inquest  on  the  Michael  May. 
28th  of  May.  brick. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  this  month  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  That  evening  you  received  a  telegram  ? 
A.  I  received  two. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  one  from  Mrs.  Briggs  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one—"  Come  at  once  ;  strange  things  going  on  here  "  ( 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  telegram,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  came  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  your  brother's  house  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  brother  Edwin  there  ? 

A.  He  met  me  at  the  station,  and  we  went  together. 
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Q.  In  consequence  of  something  told  you  there,  did  you  take  possession  oi 
a  letter  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  ? 
A.  Yes. 

I  have  set  out  the  evidence  given  by  these  three  "  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  "  at  the  Inquest  with  respect  to  the  intercept- 
ing of  this  letter  on  Wednesday,  8th  May,  because  it  is  the  evidence 
given  when  the  matter  was  freshest  in  their  minds.  I  want  to  ear- 
mark that  pencil  letter  at  once.  At  a  later  stage  I  shall  have 
to  call  attention  to  some  peculiar  matters  connected  with  that 
letter. 

These  three  persons,  Alice  Yapp,  Michael,  and  Edwin  May  brick 
kept  the  fact  of  their  having  intercepted  any  letter  a  secret 
among  themselves.  They  did  not  inform  Mrs.  Maybrick,  or,  so  far 
as  appears  throughout  the  proceedings,  anybody  else  until  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick.  In  fact  it  has  never  trans- 
spired  either  when  first  or  to  whom  any  of  these  three  persons 
spoke  about  that  letter!  It  was,  however,  alleged  during  the 
proceedings  that  the  conversation,  whatever  it  was,  which  Alice 
Yapp  had  with  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  conversation  which  Alice  Yapp  had  with  Edwin 
Maybrick  in  the  afternoon — coupled  with  the  subsequent  delivery 
by  AHce  Yapp  to  Edwin  Maybrick  at  about  5  o'clock  of  this  alleged 
intercepted  pencil  letter,  which  he  handed  to  Michael  on  his  arrival 
at  8-30  p.m.,  were  the  first  "  suspicious  "  which  entered  into  their 
minds  to  conceive  either  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  an  unfaith- 
ful wife,  or  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  compassing  her  husband's 
death,  or  that  she  was  not  nursing  him  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
and  assiduity,  and  that  these  "  suspicions  "  had  fallen  upon  the 
suspecting  five  hke  a  "bolt  from  the  blue,"  and  that  no  "suspicions" 
were  entertained,  or  the  cause  of  them  known,  by  any  of  the  other 
inmates  of  that  household. 

The  course  taken  by  Edwin  and  Michael  Maybrick,  when 
these  "suspicions"  were  thus  started  among  these  five  people, 
was  to  usurp  control  in  their  brother's  house,  without  any 
authority  from  James  Maybrick,  and  to  depose  Mrs.  Maybrick — 
whom  her  husband  wanted  to  have  always  by  him — from  attending 
on  him,  and  moreover  they  did  this  without  even  consulting  the 
medical  men  in  attendance!  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  these  two  men !  However,  I  will  give 
their  own  explanation  of  their  conduct. 


K^^in  At  the  Trial,  Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  was  : — 

Maybrick. 

Instructions  to         "  I  instructed  Nurse  Gore.    I  gave  orders  on  Wednesday  night,  and 

Nurse  Gore.  repeated  them  otr  Thursday  morning.    I  never  mentioned  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
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name  in  the  matter,  but  I  told  the  nurses  I  should  hold  them  responsible  for 

all  foods  and  medicines  given  to  him,  and  that  no  one  was  to  attend  to  him  at  all 
except  the  nurses,  but  I  did  not  mention  any  names.  My  orders  would  exclude 
Mrs.  Maybrick  and  everybody  else. 

Q.  But  there  was  nobody  else  to  exclude  ? 

A.  There  mv)ht  have  been  a  servant  for  all  1  hnew. 

Q.  But  at  all  events  it  was  Mrs.  Maybrick  you  had  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  you  had  given  these  instructions  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  address  any  statement,  or  advice,  or  direction  to  her  in 
the  matter  ? 

A.  No,  none  whatever  as  far  as  I  recollect." 

And  Michael  Maybrick's  evidence  was  : 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  I  received  three  telegrams— one  from 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  contents  of  these  messages  I  left  London 
the  same  day  for  Liverpool.  I  was  met  by  my  brother  at  Edgehill,  and  drove 
with  him  to  Battlecrease  flouse.  I  was  told  on  the  way  out  about  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Brierley,  and  it  was  read  to  me  at  the  house.  I  met  Mrs. 
Maybrick  on  the  landing  near  the  bedroom  of  my  brother.  I  asked  for  the 
room  and  was  shown  it.  I  found  Nurse  Gore  there.  Mrs.  Maybrick  followed  Shocked  at 
me  into  the  room.  I  was  much  shocked  at  my  brother's  condition,  and  could  brother's 
hardly  remember  what  I  said  then.  Afterwards,  downstairs,  I  told  Mrs. 
Maybrick  I  had  very  strong  suspicions  about  the  case.  She  asked  me  what  I 
meant,  and  I  replied  that  she  ought  to  have  called  in  professional  nurses,  and 
also  another  doctor  earlier.  At  that  time  I  had  heard  that  Dr.  Humphreys 
was  in  attendance,  and  a  professional  nurse  had  been  procured  that  day.  I 
also  learned  that  Dr.  Carter  had  been  called  in  as  a  consulting  physician.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  said  that  no  one  had  a  better  right  than  a  wife  to  nurse  her  husband, 
and  I  agreed  with  this.  I  reiterated  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  case, 
and  that  I  would  go  and  see  Dr.  Humphreys,  which  I  did." 

Accoiding  to  their  own  account  of  the  steps  they  took  their 
own  conduct  is  attended  with  "  suspicious  circumstances."  Those 
who  "  suspect "  others  must  expect  to  be  "  suspected  !  " 

Edwin  Maybrick  had  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  America 
about  a  fortnight  before,  and  he  had  been  staying  in  the  house, 
and  his  evidence  was  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  nursing  his 
brother  with  the  utmost  solicitude  and  assiduity,  sitting  up  night 
after  night  with  him,  and  had  got  him  to  send  Dr.  Carter  out 
as  a  second  doctor,  and  a  professional  nurse ;  and  that  there 
had  been  no  lack  of  nursing  and  medical  attendance ;  indeed, 
if  there  had  been,  he  himself  ought  to  have  seen  to  it,  but, 
directly  a  servant  girl,  "  Alice  Yapp,''  says  something  to  him  in 
the  garden — what  that  something  was  has  not  yet  been  disclosed — 
and  then  later  on  produces  a  pencil  letter,  which  she  says  she 
intercepted  when  sent  to  the  post  with  it — "  suspicions  "  grow  suspicions, 
up  in  his  mind  like  mushrooms  in  a  most  unnatural  way  !  He 
never  says  a  word  about  them  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  to  James 
Maybrick  ;  he  does  not  even  speak  to  the  doctors  attending  his 
brother — Dr  Humphreys,  in  fact,  says,  in  his  evidence,  "  About 
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seven  o'clock  I  went  to  the  house  and  found  Furse  Gore  there  — 
Edwin  said  nothing  to  Dr.  Humphreys  even  ther.,  but  keeps  his 
«  suspicions"  to  himself,  having  got,  as  is  alleged,  this  intercepted 
letter  in  his  pocket  ever  smcQjive  o'clock/    But  when  his  brother 
Michael  arrives,  at  8-30  p.m.,  he  communicates  his  "  suspicions 
to  him,  and  hands  him  this  intercepted  pencil  letter,  whereupon 
Michael,  who,  so  far  as  the  evidence  given  at  the  Trial  goes,  was  by 
no  means  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house,  imbibes  the  "  suspicions 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  takes  to  them  as  a  baby 
takes  to  its  mother's  milk,  puts  the  intercepted  letter  m  his 
pocket,  and  no  sooner  had  he  got  into  the  house  than  he  proceeded 
to  act  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  himself  described  !  and  I  will 
repeat  his  evidence  as  given  at  the  Inquest,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  because  it  is  when  it  was  freshest  in  his  mind  then— in  fact, 
it  was  given  within  three  weeks  of  this  Wednesday,  8th  of  May. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  Battlecrease,  where  did  you  find  your  brother  ? 
A.  In  his  bedroom — in  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  put  him  in  charge  of  any  one— a  nurse,  for  instance  ? 

A.  He  was  in  charge  of  Nurse  Gore. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time,  did  you  see  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.'  Did'she  and  you  go  into  Mr.  Maybrick's  bedroom  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  believe  she  followed  me  in. 

Q  The  same  evening,  had  you  and  she  any  conversation  about  a  nurse  J 
A  Yes  -  I  told  her  I  had  strong  suspicions  of  the  case.  Then  she  asked 
me  what  I  meant.  /  said  my  suspicions  were  that  he  had  not  been  properly 
attended  to,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  professional  nurse,  and  a  second 
doctor  earlier.  She  said  she  had  nursed  him  alone  up  to  that  point,  and  who 
had  a  greater  right  to  nurse  him  than  his  own  wife,  or  words  to  that  effect,  I 
cannot  say  the  exact  words.  /  then  said  I  %cas  not  satisfied  with  the  case,  and 
that  I  would  see  Dr.  Humphreys  at  once,  which  I  did. 

That  night  Michael  Maybrick  saw  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  fixes 
the  hour  as*10-30  p.m.,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
when  he  communicated  to  him,  at  his  house,  his  "suspicions." 
Wi^at  statements  he  made  to  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  transpire 
during  the  proceedings,  but  Dr.  Humphreys,  although  he  lived 
close  to,  did  not  think  them  deserving  of  attention,  for  he  did 
not  even  go  round  to  see  the  patient,  or  communicate  with  Dr. 
Carter  or  the  nurses. 

]s[oTB.  Dr.  Garter,  in  his  article  "  Mtes  on  the  Maylrick  Trial,'* 

in  the  "  Liverpool  Medical  Ghirurgical  Journal,"  of  January,  1890,^ 
has  thrown  a  side  light  u2')on  this  communication  of  "  suspicions " 
by  Michael  Maybrick,  which  was  not  disclosed  at  the  Trial,  but  which 
is  very  instructive.    Dr.  Garter,  in  that  article,  says  :— 

"  I  heard  of  the  dropped  letter  and  its  contents  for  the  first  time  at  the 
coroner's  inquest,  and  am  neither  disposed  nor  entitled  to  offer  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  nurse's  story  concerning  it." 
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'  As  I  have  stated  elsewhere  [referring  to  an  article  in  the  Lancet]  not  only  Diaey, 
were  the  early  symptom?  of  such  a  character  as  to  seem  in  themselves  capable  Husband  and 
of  an  innocent  interpretation,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  sur-  wife  on  affec- 
rounding  the  case  to  suggest  to  us,  who  were  strangers,  the  possibility  of  guilt,  tionate  terns. 
Husband  and  wife  seemed  to  he  on  affectionate  terms  with  each  other,  and  not  g™p{^ujg 
only  did  the  illness  commence,  as  was  believed,  away  from  home,  lut  just  under 
the  conditions  likely  to  induce  dyspepsia  first  and  aggravate  it  afterwards,  viz.,  at 
a  late  dinner  after  the  excitement  of  a  race,  on  a  day  of  very  variable  tempera- 
ture, and  broken  by  heavy  and  cold  rains.  [The  Wirral  Races,  of  27th  April]." 

•  •  ■  •  •  ,  * 

"  In  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday  [8th  May]  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  called  Edwin  May- 
upon  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  brother's  condition.    I  told  him  ^"f'^  ^^"^ 
again  what  Dr.  Humphreys  and  1  had  stated  the  day  before  [Tuesday,  7th 
May,  when  Dr.  Carter  was  first  called   in   to   a   consultation   with   Dr,  No  mention  of 
Humphreys],  viz.,  tluit  though  he  was  very  ill  we  trusted  he  would  recover,"  suspicions. 


"At  4-30  on  the  ^th  [Thursday]  I  again  went  out  in  response  to  a  telegram, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  sato  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick.  '  Now  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  brother,  Dr.  Carter  ? '  was  a  question  put  to  me  very  abruptly 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Humphreys,  before  we  had  any  opportunity  of  further 
conversation  beyond  what  had  been  held  by  us  on  the  7th  [Tuesday] ;  I 
therefore  simply  repeated  the  opinion  we  had  formed  and  expressed  then,  Mid^ael  first 
'But  what  is  the  cause  of  it?'  [i.e.  of  the  acute  dyspepsia]  was  the  next  communicates 
question,  as  abruptly  put  as  the  first.  '  lhat  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us,'  I  suspicions  to 
replied,  '  it  may  have  been  caused  by  many  things.  The  conclusion  we  Carter, 
formed  was  that  your  brother  must  have  committed  a  grave  error  of 
diet  by  taking  some  irritant  food  or  drink,  or  both,  and  so  have  set 
up  inflammation.'  Turning  then  sharply  to  Dr.  Humphreys,  the  questioner 
[Michael  Maybrick]  asked  him  if  he  had  informed  me  of  the  subject  of  their 
last  night's  conversation.  Dr.  Humphreys  simply  replied  that  he  had  informed 
me  of  nothing.  AU  this  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me.  /  did  not  know 
until  that  moment  that  any  conversation  had  taken  place,  and  as  I  had  had  no 
communication  directly  or  indirectly  with  Dr.  Humphreys  since  the  time 
when  it  was  said  to  have  been  held,  I  looked  at  the  speaker  wondering  what 
would  come  next.  The  suggestion  that  has  been  so  often  referred  to  and  so  much 
commented  on  was  then  made.  It  was  made  under  the  influence  of  great 
excitement,  the  speaker's  [Michael's]  mind  evidently  struggling  under  a 
conflicting  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  brother  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
possible  injustice  to  his  brother's  wife  on  the  other.  '  God  forbid  that  I  should 
unjustly  suspect  anyone,'  he  said,  in  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  myself, 
'  but  do  you  not  think  if  I  have  serious  grounds  for  fearing  that  all  may  not  be 
right,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  say  so  to  you.'  We  thought  that  it  was.  We 
heard  all  there  was  to  say,  that  only  so  late  as  the  middle  of  April  the  patient 
had  been  able  to  eat  any  ordinary  food  at  his  [Michael's]  house  ;  that  he  had  soon 
been  subject  to  sick  attacks  after  returning  home  ;  that  this  contrast  betioeen  the 
condition  of  health,  while  at  and  away  from  home  respectively,  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  and  had  been  noticed  before  that  there  was  a  most  serious 
estrangement  between  the  husband  and  wife  ;  that  the  wife  was  knoicn  to  have 
been  unfaithful,  and  that  just  before  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  she  was 
known  to  have  procured  many  fly-papers,  and  having  heard  all  this,  we  con-  Fi  fc  h 
suited  together,  and  we  stated  clearly  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  own  duty  letUr  to  Brier- 
under  the  painful  circumstances.  The  grounds  of  the  suspected,  or  what  was  ley  at  inquest, 
stated  to  be  the  positively  known,  infidelity  were  not  mentioned,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  was  read  at  the  coroner's  inquest  that  1  was  aware  of  the  existence  much 
less  of  the  contents,  of  the  intercepted  letter."  ' 
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Tliis  disclosure  of  the  reasons  for  Michael  Mayhrich^s  suspicions 
was  not  made  during  the  proceedings,  and  I  will  just  point  out  the 
remarkable  difference  between  it  and  the  evidence  given  at  the  Trial. 
Michael  Maybrick,  according  to  this  statement  of  Dr.  Carter,  informed 
him  that  '■'■only  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  April,  the  patient  had  been 
able  to  eat  any  ordinary  food  at  his  ( Michael's)  hoicse  "  ( this  refers  to 
James  Maybrick' s  visit  to  London^  when  he  consulted  Dr.  Fuller,  on 
the  IJ/ih  and  21st  of  April )  but  "  that  he  had  soon  been,  subject  to  sick 
attacks  after  returning  home."  As  to  this,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
evidence  at  the  Trial  was,  that  the  first  time  he  was  sick  was  on  the 
27th  of  April,  the  day  of  the  Wirral  Races,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  was 
called  in  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ;  but,  then,  Michael  Maybrick  is 
said  to  have  gone  on  to  say  that — 

"  This  contrast  between  the  condition  of  health  while  at  and  away  from 
home  respectively,  had  been  the  subject  of  remark,  and  had  been  noticed 
before." 

Now,  not  one  syllable  of  evidence  of  this  having  been  the  "  subject 
of  remark,"  or  about  its  having  '^been  noticed  before,"  was  given  at 
the  Trial ;  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  the  evidence 
given  at  the  Trial,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  until  this  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  May,  when  these  Jive  persons, 

Alice  Yapp, 

Mrs.  Briggs, 

Mrs.  Hughes, 

Edwin  Maybrick,  and 

Michael  Maybrick, 
became  afflicted  with  suspicions,  no  person  at  that  house — neither 
Edwin  Maybrick,  Alice  ^Yapp,  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  Mary  Cad- 
wallader,  Bessie  Brierley,  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys, or  Dr.  Garter — had  any  "  suspicions  "  whatever,  either  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  compassing  Mr.  Maybrick's  death,  or  that  she 
was  an  unfaithful  wife.  Again,  Michael  Maybrick  is  represented  to 
have  said  to  Dr.  Carter  that  there  was  "  a  most  serious  estrangement 
between  the  husband  and  wife."  Whereas  the  evidence  at  the  T'rial 
was  that  though  there  had  been  once,  and  once  only,  a  serious  quarrel 
on  the  29th  of  March,  the  day  at  the  Grand  National,  when  James 
Maybrick  had  given  her  a  black  eye,  a  "perfect  reconciliation  "  had 
been  brought  about  the  next  day,  and  they  were  living  on  affectionate 
terms  with  each  other.  Then  Michael  Maybrick  is  further  represented 
as  having  stated  that  her  infidelity  was  not  merely  suspected,  but 
positively  known,  but  that  he  did  not  even  refer  to  the  pencil  letter 
which  was  produced  during  the  proceedings — a  letter  Alice  Yapp  had 
intercepted  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May.  Now,  assuming  that 
Michael  Maybrick  had  that  letter  in  his  possession  at  the  time,  it, 
standing  alone,  might  have  justified  him  in  suspecting  infidelity  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Maybrick^  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  that  letter 
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(taken  solely  hy  itself)  coidd  hardly  have  justified  Michael  Mayhrick  ^i*^. 
in  saying  that  her  infidelity  was  not  merely  suspected,  but  positively 
known. — A.  W.  McD.'\ 

May  9th,  Thursday.— Dr.  Humphreys  visited  the  patient  in 
the  morning. 

Alice  Yapp  gave  the  following  remarkable  evidence  at  the 
Inquest : — 

Q.  On  the  day  foilowing,  viz.,  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  did  you  see  Mrs. 
Maybrick  ? 

A.  Yes,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    She  came  into  the  night  Alice  Yapp, 
nursery,  and  sat  down,  and  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  know  I  am  blamed  for  this  ?" 
I  said,  " For  what  ?"  and  she  said  "For  Mr.  Maybrick's  illness."    /  then  said 
to  her  "  For  why?"  and  she  said  Mr.  Michael  blamed  her  that  she  had  not  sent 
for  another  doctor  and  a  nurse. 

Q.  Did  she  say  more  ? 

A.  She  said  Dr.  Humphreys  said  there  was  no  need  for  another  doctor, 
and  that  Dr.  Carter  said  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  nurse. 
Q.  Did  you  say  anything  at  that  time  ? 

A.  /  suggested  to  her  two  or  three  times  to  send  for  another  doctor. 
Q.  "Was  anything  said  ? 

A.  She  said  she  had  done  all  that  Dr.  Humphreys  had  ordered,  and  that 
she  had  given  him  all  that  she  had  been  ordered  to  do, 
Q.  Did  anything  more  pass  between  you  ? 
A.  No. 

Now,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  herself  sent  for  a  second  doctor — Dr. 
Carter— on  the  previous  Tuesday,  and  he  had  been  to  see  the 
patient  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day, 
Wednesday,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  not  only  sent  for  her  own  regular 
nurse,  but  also  telegraphed  to  the  Nui'ses'  Institute  for  one^  and 
Nurse  Gore  had  been  sent  up. 

Alice  Yapp  was  disingenuous  enough  to  conceal  from  Mrs.  May- 
brick the  reasons  why  Edwin  and  Michael  Maybrick  were  treating 
her  in  her  own  house  in  this  way,  and  disingenuously  says  "  For 
why  f  and  leaves  her  to  think  she  was  blamed  for  her  husband's 
illness  because,  as  Michael  Maybrick  says  in  his  evidence  he  told 
her — 

"  /  said  my  suspicions  loere  that  he  had  not  been  properly  nursed;  that  he 
ought  to  have  hadaprofessional  nurse  and  a  second  doctor  earlier." 

That  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  in  any  way  neglected  her  husband 
had  not  occurred  to  Edwin,  who  was  living  in  the  house,  or  to  any 
one  else,  except  Michael  Maybrick,  who,  the  moment  he  arrived 
from  London,  being  much  "  shocked  at  his  brother's  condition  " 
turned  round  on  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  this  way— instead  of  turning 
round  and  blaming  Edwin— whose  evidence  was,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  been  most  assiduous  in  nursing  her  husband  !  as,  indeed  was 
also  the  evidence  of  all  the  servants  and  of  Dr.  Humphreys  ' 
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Diary.  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  in  her  evidence,  said  : 

Elizabeth  Hum-  «( Mr  Michael  Maybrick  came  to  the  house  on  Wednesday  evening  the  8th 
phreys,  the  ^  On  Thursday,  the  9th,  I  went  up  to  the  master's  door  early.  I 

met  the  mistress  coming  out.  I  went  to  the  kitchen  and  was  followed  short  y 
after  by  the  mistress,  who  first  ordered  dmner,  and  then  said,  Well, 
Humphreys  I  am  to  blame  for  all  this.'  She  seemed  very  much  upset.  On 
being  asked  in  what  way  she  was  blamed,  she  said,  '  For  not  gettmg  proper 
nurses  and  other  doctors.'  She  then  walked  away  into  the  servant's  hall  and 
began  to  cry. 

"  She  said  her  position  was  not  worth  anything  in  the  house.  She  was 
not  even  allowed  to  go  into  the  master's  bedroom  and  give  him  his  medicme. 
She  said  also  that  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  was  about  the  neighbourhood,  and 
always  had  a  spite  against  her  since  her  marriage  with  the  master. 

"  She  cried  very  bitterly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  said  I  was 
very  sorry  for  the  state  of  affairs,  to  which  she  said,  '  Oh,  never  mind,'  and  she 
then  went  upstairs." 

Nurse  Gore.  Nurse  Gore  said  in  her  evidence  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  I  continued  on  duty  with  the  patient  until  the  following  forenoon  [viz., 
tiU  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  the  9th],  and  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  everything 
that  he  took  so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  relieved  by  Nurse  Gallery  at  half -past 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  the  9th,  and  she  remained  in 
charge  until  I  returned  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  9th.  I  went  into 
the  sick  room  to  Mr.  Maybrick.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  shortly 
afterwards.    Nurse  Gallery  left  upon  my  relieving  her." 

Now  in  her  evidence  at  the  Inquest  Nurse  Gore  said  nothing 
about  having  "suspected"  Mrs.  Maybrick  during  her  watch  on 
Wednesday  night  of  having  tampered  with  some  Neave's  Food.^ 
Nor  did  Michael  Maybrick  say  anything  about  this  "  Neave's  Food  " 
at  the  Inquest,  nor  did  Dr.  Humphreys,  but  Dr.  Carter  in  his 
evidence  at  the  Inquest  let  it  out  incidentally  and  unexpectedly  in 
this  way — 

Q.  On  Friday,  the  10th  May,  the  day  before  death,  on  the  occasion  of 
your  visit,  was  anything  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  ? 

A  Yes,  a  smaU  bottle,  apparently  containing  Valentines  Meat  Juice. 
On  the  mevious  day  (Thursday,  the  9th)  a  small  bottle  of  Neave's  Food  had  also 
been  given  me  by  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick.  It  was  a  very  small  bottle,  containing 
two  tablespoonfuls,  but  the  bottle  ^vas  full. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  contents  of  that  bottle  ? 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  except  Neave's  Food  in  it  1 

A.  Not  in  the  first  bottle.  ,    ,    ,r    ,r.  ,  i 

Mr.  Pickford :  I  think  nothing  was  said  about  the  bottle  by  Mr.  Michael 

Maybrick? 

Mr.  Steel :  No  ;  I  think  he  was  not  asked. 
r>r. Carter.  [NoTE.— i^r.  Carter,  in  his  article  in  the  ''Liverpool  Medico- 

Chirurgical  Journal"  says  about  this  incident  of  the  Neave's  Food, 
which  Michael  had  handed  to  Dr.  Carter  for  analysis  when  he  and 
Dr.  Humphreys  came  at  4-30  p.m.  : — 
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"It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  I  found  the  specimen  of 
Neave's  Food  that  had  been  given  me  for  examination  on  the  9th,  was  free 
from  any  trace  of  metallic  irritant."— 4.  W.  McD.] 

At  4-30  p.m.  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  met  in  consulta-  Neave's  Food, 
tion  at  the  patient's  bedside.    Michael  Maybrick  gave  Dr.  Carter 
this  Neave's  Food,  which  was  found  harmless— and  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  but  for  Dr.  Carter's  referring  in  the  incidental 
way  I  have  mentioned  nothing  would  have  been  said  about  this 
" suspected "  but  harmless  " Neave's  Food"  !  !  There  was  another 
important  thing  kept  back  at  this  Inquest,  viz. :  that  on  this  same 
Thursday,  the  9th,  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  examined  the 
-^oeces  and  urine,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  analysed  them  and  found  no 
traces  of  arsenic  in  them,  but  both  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys 
kept  this  important  fact  back  at  the  Inquest.    I  will  quote  their  j^^^-i^^^^^ 
evidence,  and  ask  why  all  reference  to  this  analysis  of  the  faeces  fssces  and  urine, 
and  urine  was  kept  back  by  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  ? 
Was  it  because  evidence  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Mayhrich  was  not  wanted, 
hut  only  evidence  against  her  ? 

Dr.  Humphreys :—  HumpLxeys. 

"On  Thursday,  the  9th  March,  I  again  visited  him,  and  found  him  no 
better  ;  rather  worse.    He  was  then  under  the  care  of  a  nurse.    The  patient  ^^"^  °™  • 
was  noiv  suffering  from  looseness  of  the  bowels.    His  tongue  was  still  very 
furred  ;  his  throat  very  distressing,  and  irritating  much  by  straining." 

Q.  Was  there  any  tenesmus  on,  this  occasion?  Tenesmua. 

A.  That  is  what  I  mean  hy  straining. 

Q.  Was  there  any  irritation  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  Great  irritation  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  the  irritation  ? 

A.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  boweL 

-»  •  . 

Q.  Finding  that,  did  you  stop  the  medicine  he  was  taking  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  supply  suppository  of  opium  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Not  a  word  about  analysing  the  faeces  and  urine  !  ! 

Dr.  Carter  : —  Dr.  Carter. 

"  I  saw  him  on  the  Thursday,  the  9th,  about  four  o'clock  or  half-past 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Dr.  Humphreys  was  there  when  I  saw  him." 

"  The  patient  was  practically  the  same  [as  on  the  Tuesday,  when  Dr. 
Carter  had  seen  him  before],  with  the  exception  of  this  tenesmus,  of  which  he 
prominently  complained.    This  was  on  Thursday,  the  9th." 

Q.  Did  you  search  for  the  cause  of  that  tenesmus  ? 

A.  I  made  an  effort  to  examine  the  bowel,  but  it  caused  him  Buch  extreme 
pain  that  I  was  unable  to  persevere. 
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Not  a  word  about  analysing  the  faeces  and  urine,  although  Dr. 
Carter  was  actually  asked,  "  Did  you  search  for  the  cause  of  that 
tenesmus  1 " 

^  Then,  again,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquire/  neither  Michael  May- 
brick,  Nurse  Gore,  nor  Dr.  Humphreys  said  anything  about  the 
"suspected"  but  harmless  "Neave's  Food."  Dr.  Carter,  how- 
ever, did  refer  to  it  again ;  but  neither  Dr.  Humphreys  nor  Dr. 
Carter  said  anything  about  analysing  the  faeces  and  urine  for  arsenic, 
and  finding  no  trace  of  any.  Wht/,  I  ask  again,  was  this  imjoortant 
fact  kept  hack  hoth  from  Coroner's  Jury  and  the  Magistrates  ? 

Dr.  Humphreys,  in  fact,  said  nothing  in  this  evidence  at  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry  about  his  visits  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  but 
Dr,  Carter,  however,  said  : — 

"  I  saw  him  on  Thursday,  the  9th.  He  seemed  substantially  the  same  [as 
on  Tuesday],  with  one  added  symptom,  tenesmus— a  desire  to  go  to  the  closet 
without  being  able.  2  had  very  strong  presumption  that  the  symptoms  were  due 
to  irritant  poison,  other  than  irritating  food.  A  bottle  of  Neave's  Food  was 
given  to  me  by  Michael  Maybrick,  with  a  desire  that  I  should  examine  it, 
owing  to  some  uneasiness." 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Never  mind  the  uneasiness. 

A.  I  may  state,  however,  that  the  food  has  been  analysed,  and  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  it. 

Analysis  of  Not  a  word  about  the  analysis  for  arsenic  of  the  foeces  and 

Ind  Nekve?°'  "^^""^  ^^^^^  of  these  symptoms.    They  were  free  from 

food-  arsenic.    Is  that  the  reason  why  Br.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Garter 

said  nothing  about  it?  Dr.  Carter  said  "he  had  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  irritant  poison,"  but 
though  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  fseces  and  urine— to  discover 
arsenic — none  having  been  found,  these  doctors  thought  it  proper 
to  hold  their  tongues  about  it !  ! 

At  the  Trial  Michael  Maybrick  said  nothing  about  this  "  sus 
pected "  Neave's  Food  which  Dr.  Carter  had  said  he  had  handed 
to  him  for  analysis  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  and  which  he  found 
harmless.  Dr.  Carter,  however,  again  referred  to  it,  and  said : 
"  On  the  Thursday  I  made  an  analysis  of  some  Neave's  Food  which 
was  given  me,  but  found  nothing  wrong  with  it.''  I  should  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  what  led  Michael  Maybrick  to  "  suspect  " 
this  Neave's  Food  and  give  it  to  Dr.  Carter  to  get  it  analysed. 
Whatever  led  to  that  piece  of  detective  work,  the  result  was  that 
it  failed,  but  who  told  Michael  Maybrick  to  "suspect"  that  it 
had  been  tampered  with  1  Nurse  Gore  was  in  charge  of  the  patient 
then.  Did  she  say  anything  to  Michael  Maybrick  about  it,  or  was 
it  a  mere  experimental  shot  of  his  own?  But  as  reo-ards  the 
analysis  of  the  fceces  and  urine,  which  these  doctors,  who  had 
just  been  impregnated  by  Michael  Maybrick  with  "  suspicious," 
caused  to  be  made  on  that  Thursday,  all  information  about  which 
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ilad  been  kept  back  by  them  from  the  Coroner's  Jury  and  Magis-  Diart. 
trates,  at  the  Trial,  however,  Dr.  Humphreys,  apparently  quite 
unintentionally,  let  it  out — revealed  the  fact — the  important  fact — 
that  he  had  analysed  the  fcBces  and  urine  for  arsenic,  and  had  found 
no  trace  of  any. 

Dr.  Humphreys  : —  Humphreys. 

"  Mr.  Maybrick  was  complaining  of  great  pain.  Dr.  Carter  was  present 
that  afternoon  [Thursday,  the  9th]." 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  patient's  condition  then  as  favourable  as  before  ? 
A.  Not  as  favourable. 

Q.  What  were  the  unfavourable  symptoms  ? 

A.  They  were  diarrhoea  and  straining.    I  saw  the  feeces  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  they  present  any  characteristic  which  led  you  to  make  a  more  than 
casual  observation  ? 

A.  They  themselves  did  not,  hut  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Michael 
Maybrick  which  led  me  to  believe  that  something  more  might  be  seen  if  a 
further  examination  was  made. 

Q.  Was  any  further  examination  made  ?  Analysis  of 

faeces  and  urine. 

Q.  Of  the  faces  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  a  slight  examination  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dr.  Carter  was  aware  of  what  you  were  doing 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  examination  did  you  make  ? 

A.  I  boiled  them  in  copper  with  a  little  acid. 

Q.  What  acid  ? 

A.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

Q.  What  were  you  testing  for  ? 

A.  /  was  testing  for  some  metal,  probably  antimony,  arsenic,  or  mer- 
cury, 

Q.  Some  metallic  irritant  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  subject  to  the  test  i 

A.  About  a  tablespoonful. 

Q.  With  what  result  ? 

A.  Nothing  conclusive. 

Q.  Be  a  little  more  explicit,  doctor. 

A.  /  got  no  deposit  on  the  copper. 

Q.  Ha  1  your  patient  had  bismuth  in  his  medicine  before  » 
A.  He  had. 

Q.  Was  there  any  deposit  of  bismuth  on  the  copper? 
A.  There  was  no  deposit  of  any  metal. 
Q.  The  result  was  negative  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Di  I  you  examine  the  urine  at  all  ? 

A.  /  did  the  same  afternoon,  and  subjected  it  to  a  similar  test,  lut  the  result 
was  negative.    There  was  no  mineral  deposit  in  the  urine. 

Dr.  Carter— who  Dr.  Humphreys  said  was  aware  of  his  testing 
the  fceces  and  urine— ga^ve  no  evidence  about  this.  Those  amono- 
my  readers  who  are  medical  men  will  understand  the  force  of 
the  absence  of  any  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  fceces  and  urine— hut 
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the  general  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  unfairness  by 
which  the  fact  was  kept  back,  and  only,  as  it  were,  accidentally 
broucrhtout,  that  both  Neave's  Food  9.nd  the  fceces  and  urine  had 
been"  examined  by  these  doctors  for  arsenic  on  this  Thursday  the 
9th  of  May,  and  found  free  from  any  traces  of  arsenic  !  ,  ^ 
On  that  Thursday  night  after  the  doctors  had  left,  an  incident 
occurred  which  may  be  described  as  the  most  important  incident 
in  the  whole  case— the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  incident— I  shall 
have  to  deal  separately  with  this  incident,  but  I  will  briefly 

refer  to  it  here. 

Nurse  Gore,  in  her  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  said : — 

"  Nurse  Gallery  remained  in  charge  until  I  returned  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  Thursday,  the  9th.  I  went  into  the  sick  room  to  Mr.  Maybrick. 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  shortly  afterwards.  Nurse  Gallery  left  upon 
mv  relieving  her.  I  obtained  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock.  I  got  it  from  the  landmg.  It  appeared  to  be  unopened  and 
perfectly  new.  I  had  seen  the  bottle  before  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  gave  it  to  me 
the  night  [Wednesday]  previously.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  the  bottle  had 
been  tampered  with.  I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  two  teaspoonsfu  s  of  the  food 
in  water.  I  tasted  it  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  I  put  the  bottle  on  the  small 
table  standing  in  the  bedroom  window.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  present.  She  said 
Mr  Maybrick  had  had  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  before,  but  it  always  made  him 
sick.    I  did  not  observe  any  ill  effects  follow  the  food  I  had  given  turn. 

And  first  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Humphreys 
said  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  that  having  on  Sunday,  the 
5th,  ordered  him  to  take  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  he  had  called  on 
Monday,  the  6th,  and  found  that— 

"  Some  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  had  been  taken,  but  it  did  not  agree 
with  him  and  it  made  him  vomit,  I  do  not  remember  his  vomiting  in  my 
^esence,  but  he  complained  of  it.  I  told  the  deceased  to  stop  the  Valentine  s 
Meat  Juice,  and  said  I  was  not  surprised  at  its  making  him  sick,  as  it  made 
many  people  sick." 

And  both  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th,  had  ordered  him  to  take  Weave's  Food. 

Now  why  should  Edwin  Maybrick  have  given  Nurse  Gore  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  8th,  a  fresh  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
to  give  to  the  patient  1  What  right  had  Edwin  to  tell  Nurse  Gore 
that  the  patient  was  to  have  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  1  Dr.  Hum- 
phrevs  had  ordered  the  patient  to  discontinue  it,  because  it  did 
not  agree  with  him.  Even  assuming  that  Edwin  Maybrick  did 
not  know  this,  how  came  he  (having  that  night  given  orders  to 
Nurse  Gore  not  to  allow  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  give  her  husband  any 
food  or  to  attend  on  him  at  all)  to  tell  this  strange  nurse  [Nurse 
Gorel  to  give  him  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  without  some  direct 
authority  from  the  doctors  who  had  ordered  him  to  take  Neave'a 
Food  ?  and  how  came  Nurse  Gore  to  take  orders  of  this  kind  from 
Edwin  Maybrick  and  give  the  patient  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
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without  some  direct  authority  from  the  doctors  to  do  so  1    How-  J)iarv. 
ever,  jN'urse  Gore  says  that  on  this  Thursday  night  she  took  this  Valentine 
unopened  and  perfectly  new  bottle,  which  Edwin  had  given  her,  Meat  Juice, 
and  opened  it  herself,  and — 

"  I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  two  teaspoonsfuls  of  the  food.  I  tasted  it  to  see 
it  was  all  right.  .  .  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  present.  She  said  Mr.  Maybrick  had 
had  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  before,  but  it  always  made  him  sick." 

Nurse  Gore  gave  her  evidence  before  Dr.  Humphreys  had  given 
his  about  having  ordered  him  to  discontinue  taking  it  because  it 
made  him  sick,  as  it  made  many  people  sick.  So  this  Nurse 
Gore,  placed  in  this  absolute  power  in  that  sick  room  by  Edwin 
and  Michael  Maybrick,  goes  on — 

"  I  did  not  observe  any  ill  effects  follow  the  food  I  had  given  him." 

I  suppose  Nurse  Gore,  like  many  another  when  "  dres't  in  a 
little  brief  authority,"  had  her  moments  of  vanity,  and  thought  she 
knew  more  about  it  than  Mrs.  Maybrick,  or  Dr.  Humphreys,  or 
Dr.  Carter,  or  anybody  else,  so  she  gave  the  patient  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  instead  of  "Neave's  Food,"  as  ordered  by  the 
doctors,  and — 

I  did  not  observe  any  ill  effects  follow  the  food  I  had  given  him  !  !  " 
Niu-se  Gore  then  goes  on  in  her  evidence  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  After  midnight  I  gave  him  champagne,  and  he  went  to  sleep  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  during  this  time.  A 
few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  passing  to  the  dressing- 
room,  picked  up  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  from  the  table  and  took 
it  into  the  dressing-room  and  closed  the  door.  She  remained  for  about  two 
minutes.  Then  she  came  back  and  stood  by  the  small  window  table,  and  told 
me  to  get  some  ice  to  put  into  the  water  to  bathe  Mr.  Maybrick' s  head.  I 
said  the  patient  was  sleeping,  and  I  would  do  it  when  he  awoke.  Whilst  she 
was  talking  to  me  she  put  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  back  on  the  table.  She 
held  the  bottle  by  her  side,  and  appeared  to  have  the  hand  holding  it  in  her 
pocket.  She  appeared  to  be  trying  to  conceal  her  action  from  my  view.  She 
raised  her  right  hand  and  replaced  the  bottle  on  the  table  whilst  she  was 
talking  to  me." 

The  Coroner:  Did  you  give  Mr.  Maybrick  any  more  iuice  from  that 
bottle  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  After  he  awoke  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  come  from  the  dressing-room  into 
the  bedroom  where  he  was  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  do  anything  with  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  ? 
A.  She  moved  it  from  the  small  table  to  the  washstand. 

To  Mr.  Pickford :  I  could  and  did  see  clearly  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did 
with  the  bottle.  When  Mrs.  Maybrick  pushed,  the  door  through  it  was  not 
absolutely  shut  or  latched — it  was  closed. 

To  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury:  When  the  bottle  came  back  from  the 
dressing-room  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  quantity  had  been  increased  or 
not. 
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I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  to  which  I  shall  have  to  advert 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  this  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  incident, 
to  Nurse  Gore's  evidence,  that  it  was  a  fresh  and  unopened 
bottle  out  of  which  she  had  only  taken  two  teaspoonsful,  and  that 
when  it  came  back  she  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  quantity 
had  been  increased  or  not.  A  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  ] 
may  observe,  only  contains  nine  teaspoonsful  when  full. 

10th  May,  Friday.  Dr.  Humphreys  saw  the  patient  in  the 
morning.  No  communication  was  made  to  him  by  Nurse  Gore 
about  this  Valentine's  Meat  Juice.  This  is  very  odd/  Again,  when 
at  eleven  o'clock  Nurse  Gore  went  ofiF  duty,  and  Nurse  Gallery  re- 
lieved her,  Nurse  Gore  called  the  attention  of  Nurse  Gallery  to  a 
bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  told  her  to  watch  it,  so  that 
the  patient  should  have  none  of  it,  and  gave  her  a  medicine  bottle 
and  told  her  to  take  a  sample  of  it,  instead  of  taking  one  herself. 
Nurse  Gore  also  saw  Michael  Maybrick  when  she  went  off  duty  at 
11  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  told  him  about  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which 
Michael  Maybrick  took  away  and  handed  to  Dr.  Carter  in  the  after- 
noon to  be  analysed,  but  that  was  found  to  be  harmless,  but  did 
not  say  anything  to  him  then  about  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  ! 
This  is  also  very  odd!  Nurse  Gore  then  went  down  to  the  Nurses' 
Institute  in  Liverpool,  and  returned  to  the  house  at  two  o'clock, 
and  told  Nurse  Gallery  to  throw  away  the  sample,  as  the  Lady 
Superintendent  objected,  and  Nurse  Gore  then  asked  to  see  Michael 
Maybrick,  and  then  for  the  first  time  spoke  to  him  about  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice — this  is  also  very  odd! — and  Michael  then 
took  a  bottle  (I  shall  presently  show  it  was  not  the  same  bottle 
as  that  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  into  the  dressing-i'oom),  and 
when  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  came  in  the  afternoon  at  4-30 
p.m.,  he  handed  the  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  to  Dr.  Carter  for  analysis.  The  bottle  of  brandy  was 
found  to  be  harmless,  but  in  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice, 
half  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution "  was  subsequently  found  by 
Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst.  I  shall  deal  at  a  later  stage  with  the 
analysis  of  this  bottle. 

vurse  wuson.         Nurse  Wilson's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was — 

Oh,  Bunny,  "        Maybrick  was  in  the  room  most  of  the  time.    During  the  evening 

Bunny,  how      of  Friday,  about  six  o'clock,  the  patient  said  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  '  Oh,  Bunny, 
could  you  do  it  ?  Bunny,  how  could  you  do  it.    I  did  not  think  it  of  you  ! '    He  said  that  three 
times." 

Q.  At  that  time,  how  did  he  appear  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind  \ 
A.  He  appeared  quite  conscious. 
Q.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  said,  "  You  silly  old  darling,  don't  trouble  your  head  about 
things." 


Diary. 

Valentine's 
Meat  Juice. 
(See  post.) 
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[Note. — On  that  Friday  evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  just 
before  dinner  was  served  in  the  dining-room,  a  rather  remarkable  The  wiiL 
thing  occurred  which  was  kept  back  at  the  Trial,  but  whioh  must 
not  be  kept  back,  and  must  be  thoroughly  investigated,  as  also  the 
reasons  for  keeping  it  back.  I  shall  give  the  description  of  that 
occurrence  as  it  has  been  supplied  to  me  bp  two  of  the  servants — 
Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  and  Mary  Cadwallader,  the  parlour- 
maid. The  office  clerks,  Thomas  Lowry  and  George  Smith,  came  up  to 
the  house  with  some  papers.  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick  were 
there,  and  took  them  up  to  James  Maybrick.  After  some  time,  James 
Maybrick  began  shouting  at  the  brothers  in  a  lozid  voice  that  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house :  ^'  Oh  Lord  !  if  I  am  to  die,  why  am  I  to 
be  worried  like  this?  Let  me  die  properly. He  was  very  violent, 
and  shouted  out  very  loud.  Both  Humpyhreys  and  Cadwallader  saw 
Edwin  Maybrick  came  out  of  the  bedroom  with  a  jmper  in  his  hand, 
and  they  say  that  Alice  Yapp,  whom  they  describe  as  "  knowing  and 
hearing  everything,'^  told  them  that  they  had  been  trying  to  get  him  to 
sign  the  Will;  that  after  the  quarrel  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
National  James  Maybrick  had  made  a  new  Will,  and  Michael  and 
Edwin  Maybrick  could  not  find  it,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  one 
signed.  Subsequently,  on  Saturday,  18th  May  ( the  day  when  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  removed  to  Walton  Gaol ),  Thomas  Maybrick  told 
Humphreys  and  Cadwallader  to  be  ready  to  leave  on  Monday,  "  as  the 
Will  had  been  left  very  awkward."  There  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  James  Maybrick' s  Will  which  require  examining  into. 
That  Will  forms  part  of  "  The  Maybrick  Mystery,'^  and  I  shall  refer 
to  it  at  a  later  stage. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Dr.  Carter,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  said  that  having  on 
Friday  night  detected  some  metallic  deposit  by  Keinsch's  test,  he 
did  not  make  any  attempt  then  to  discover  what  that  metallic 
deposit  was,  and  that  it  might  have  been  any  metallic  impurity. 

[Note. — Dr.  Carter,  in  his  article  in  the  "Liverpool  Medico- Dr.  Caxter'a 
Chirurgical  Journal,'*  of  January,  1890,  says,  in  reference  to  his  v°^^tki°* 
analysis  of  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  ivhich  had  been  Meat  JdTol. 
handed  to  him  for  analysis  at  4--S0  the  evening  before : — 

"I  was  not  quite  sure  at  the  trial  at  what  precise  hour  I  made  the 
examination  which  led  to  the  detection  of  some  metallic  irritant  in  this  juice 
I  thought  it  was  10-30  p.m.,  or  perhaps  11  o'clock.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
however,  that  it  was  much  later  even  than  the  latter  hour  before  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  irritant  was  certainly  in  the  juice,  and  not  possibly  in  any  of 
the  re-agents.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  my  other  professional 
duties  allowed  me  to  commence  this  one  ;  and  those  alone  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  kind  of  work  in  question  can  appreciate  the  extreme  caution  required  to 
avoid  mistakes,  such  as  the  necessity  there  is  for  determining  the  purity  of  each 
re-agent,  and  the  consumption  of  time  which  such  legitimate  caution  entails 
and  who  can  understand,  therefore,  that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  mid- 
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DiART.       night  than  earlier  before  it  was  completed,  even  to  the  extent  mentioned,  i.e ,  the 

  determination  of  the  presence  of  some  metallic  irritant.    It  did  not  strike  me 

then,  and  it  does  not  do  so  now,  that  I  did  not  at  once,  on  making  this  dis- 
covery, either  drive  out  or  write  to  Dr.  Humphreys  or  to  Battlecrease  House. 
The  fact  that  an  irritant  had  been  detected  proved  to  me  that  our  safeguards 
were  efficient,  while  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  food,  &c.,  that  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  some  of  it  had  been  made, 
would  tend  to  increase  their  vigilance  if  increase  were  possible." 

Dr.  Carter's  object  in  thus  explaining  himself  was,  of  course,  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  negligent  tvhen  he  discovered  some  metallic 
deposit  in  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  in  not  going  round  at  once  to 
see  that  the  patient  had  not  been  p)oisoned  and  to  administer  an 
antidote.    "  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse."    But  what  does  his  excuse  amount 
to  ?  Be  talks  about  his  .safeguards  being  efficient.    Does  he  mean 
that  it  was  he  who  turned  Nurse  Gore  into  a  sort  of  female 
detective?    His  story  amounts  to  this,  that  notivithstanding  the 
suspicions  communicated  to  him  and  Dr.  Humphreys  by  Michael 
MaybricTc  on  Thursday,  that  Mrs.  Maybrich  was  j)oisoning  her 
husband,  he  thought  his  ''safeguards  efficient"  in  leaving  Mrs. 
Maybrick  free  access  to  her  husband  with  Nurse  Gore  privately 
instructed  to  play  detective  on  her  !  And  that  as  he  had  found  some 
metallic  deposit  upon  his  test  in  one  of  the  things  handed  him  for 
analysis,  that  showed  that  those  "  responsible  for  the  administration 
at  food  were  on  the  alert,"  and  that  he  could  go  to  bed  comfortabli 
and  trust  to  the  amateur  detectives  by  whom  Mrs.  Maybrick  wai 
being  watched!!  Dr.  Carter  feels  the  weight  against  him  on  this  point, 
that  he  had  detected  this  at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o^clock  at  night, 
and  in  his  article  says  it  must  have  been  midnight  before  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  some  metallic  deposit  was  present  My 
readers  will  take  their  measurement  of  the  value  of  these  excuses — 
hut  why,  even  if  it  was  midnight,  did  not  Dr.  Garter  at  once  go 
round  to  Battlecrease  or  communicate  to  Dr.  Humphreys  that  he  had 
found  some  metallic  irritant  in  the  meat  juice — had  found  something 
which  at  all  events  suggested  some  grounds  for  the  suspicions  which 
Michael  Maybrick  had  the  day  before  whispered  in  his  ear  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  purchased  some  fly-papers  and  was  poisoning  her 
husband  with  them  1    Why  did  he  not  at  once  go  or  send  to  Battle- 
crease and  say,  "  /  don!t  know  ivhat  metal  it  is,  but  I  have  detected  a 
metallic  deposit  in  the  meat  juictf,"  and  take  steps  to  administer  an 
antidote,  and  to  obtain  some  of  the  vomit  and  other  evacuations,  and 
prevent  Mrs.  Maybrick  from  having  any  access  to  the  sick  room  or 
any  opportunities  of  outwitting  these  amateur  detectives  ? — A.  W.McD.^ 

Mrs.  Maybrick's  May  11th,  Saturday.— At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs. 
speechless  Maybrick  sent  Cadwallader  to  Mrs.  Briggs's  house,  and  Mrs. 
swoon.  Briggs  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Hughes  came  round  to  Battlecrease. 

In  the  forenoon  Mrs.  Maybrick  fell  into  a  mysterious  speechless 
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swoon,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  sick  room  by  Edwin  Maybrick 
and  laid  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  where  she  remained  in  a 
speechless  state  for  more  than  24  hours  (and  continued  in  a 
prostrate  condition  for  several  days,  indeed,  until  she  was  removed 
to  Walton  Gaol  on  Saturday,  18th  of  May). 

At  12-30  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  met  at  Battlecrease 
House  in  consultation. 

[Note. — Dr.  Carter,  in  his  article  in  the  '^Liverpool  Medico- 
Chirtcrgical  Journal"  says — 

"At  12-30  (noon)  on  the  11th,  the  day  and  hour  agreed  upon  for  my  next  Valentine's 
visit,  I  drove  out  again,  met  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Michael  Maybrick,  and  told  Meat  Juice, 
them  what  I  had  discovered,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  copper  slips  coated 
with  the  metallic  deposit,  and  stating  that  if  things  tui'ned  out  to  be  as  I  feared  Dr.  Carter, 
they  would  the  matter  must  pass  entirely  out  of  our  hands.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  doing  an  injustice  to  any  one,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  me  of  examining  a  bottle  of  meat  juice  about  which 
I  could  be  quite  certain  that  it  had  never  been  opened,  as  I  thouffht  it  just 
possible  that  some  adulteration  might  have  heen  accidentally  introduced  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  explaining  at  the  same  time,  if  this  should  turn  out  not 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  hand  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  that  had 
been  given  to  me  the  day  before  to  a  skilled  analyst,  and  that  if  the  patient 
should  die — an  event  which  from  what  had  been  told  me  of  his  condition,  for  I 
had  not  then  seen  him,  seemed  almost  certain — Dr.  Humphreys  and  I  must  feel 
it  impossible  to  give  a  certificate  of  death  from  natural  causes,  but  that  the 
case  must  be  referred  to  the  Coroner  to  take  such  steps  as  he  should  think 
necessary." — A.  W.  McD.] 

Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  were  in  and  about  the  house  Death  of  James 
until  after  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  which  occurred  at  ^^y''"''^- 
8-40  p.m. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  list  of  persons  who  were  in  and  List  of  persons 
about  the  house  during  his  fatal  illness  : —  about  the  home 

Dr.  Humphreys  and  )   mi        j-    i         .  i 

Dr  Carter  >   1  he  medical  men  m  attendance. 

Nurses  Gore,  Gallery,  and  )   The  professional  nurses  in 

Wilson,  j  attendance. 

Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Edwin  Maybrick,  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  had  arrived 
from  America  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  who  had  been 
living  in  the  house  most  of  the  time  since  his  arrival. 

Michael  Maybrick,  another  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  had 
arrived  from  London  on  Wednesday,  8th  of  May,  and 
had  been  since  then  living  in  the  house. 

Alice  Yapp,  who  had  been  nurse  to  the  two  children,  aged 
respectively  7  and  3,  for  1  year  and  8  mouths. 

EUzabeth  Humphreys,  who  had  been  cook  for  7  months. 

Mary  Cadwallader,  who  had  been  parlour-maid  for  1  year 
and  4  months. 

Bessie  Brieiiey,  who  had  been  housemaid  for  7  months. 
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Mrs.  Briggs,  an  intimate  friend  and  neighbour  during  the 
whole  of  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  May- 
brick's  married  life. 
Mrs.  Hughes,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  also  an  intimate  friend 
and  neighbour. 

[Note. — Besides  these  there  were  present  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  at  the  house  during  the  illness,  the  following  persons  among 
other's  whose  names  did  not  transpire  during  the  proceedings — 
Thomas  Maybrick,  another  brother  of  the  deceased. 
George  K,  Davidson,  a  most  intimate  friend  of 

Mr.  James  Maybrick. 
James  Grant,  the  gardener. 

Alice  Grant,  the  gardener's  wife,  and  previously  a 
servant  in  the  house. 
It  is  not  quite  intelligible  why  the  names  of  these  persons  did  not 
transjnre  during  the  proceedings. — A,  W.  McD.^ 

No  steps  were  taken  either  by  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Humphreys,  or  the 
nurses,  or  by  the  "  suspecting  five,"  to  try  and  find  anything  in  the 
dressing-room  or  anywhere.  This  negligence  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible. But  as  soon  as  James  Maybrick  had  died — Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  been  since  before  noon  lying  in  a  speechless  swoon — 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Addison's  opening  speech  for  the  Crown — 

"  Now  directly  he  was  dead  Michael  Maybrick  directed  Alice  Yapp  and 
Bessie  Brierley,  the  housemaid,  to  look  and  see  what  they  could  find." 

And  Alice  Yapp  and  Bessie  Brierley  went  straight  to  a  linen 
closet  which  was  on  the  same  landing  and  adjoined  the  bedroom, 
and  took  from  it  a  trunk  marked  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  name,  took 
it  into  the  nursery,  and  having  done  so  Bessie  Brierley  went  down 
stairs  and  left  it  there ;  but  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
Alice  Yapp  opened  this  trunk  thus  taken  into  the  nursery,  and 
produced  out  of  it  in  the  presence  of  Nurse  Wilson  (one  of  the 
professional  nurses)  as  a  witness,  a  chocolate  box  containing  the 

tod  oFparcei  of  foUowiug  articles,  as  described  in  the  printed  list  prepared  by  the 

black  powder,    police  of  articlcs  handed  to  the  analyst : — 

labelled  "  Ar-  ^ 

seme,  poison  for  «  Sealed  package,  seal — Bird  with  branch  in  its  mouth,  contains  a  box 
in  which  was  a  package  marked  '  Arsenic  ;  poison  for  cats  (with  poison  label).' 
Handkerchief.  Bottle  labelled  '  Solution  of  Morphia,'  Bottle,  no  mark.  Parcel 
of  yellow  powder." 

Alice  Yapp  took  these  things  down  to  the  dining-room  and 
handed  them  to  Michael  and  Edwin,  who  sent  for  Mr.  Steel  at 
midnight,  as  a  solicitor,  to  advise  them,  and  under  his  advice 
Michael  made  them  up  into  a  package,  and  having  sealed  them 
up,  locked  them  up  in  the  cellar,  of  which  he  and  Edwin  Maybrick 
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took  the  duplicate  keys.    Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  remained  Diabt. 
to  sleep  in  the  house  at  the  request  of  Michael. 

After  the  death  of  James  Maybrick  at  8-40,  Dr.  Carter,  who 
had  brought  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  to  the  house 
■when  he  arrived  at  12-30  noon,  took  it  back  home  with  him,  arid 
made  some  further  experiments,  and  by  means  of  Marsh's  test  dis- 
covered that  the  metallic  deposit  he  had  detected  the  night  before 
was  "traces  of  arsenic."  He  did  not  make  any  quantitative 
analysis  of  it,  but  took  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  local  analyst, 
who  locked  it  up  that  night. 

May  12th,  Sunday. — Mrs.  Maybrick  still  lying  in  a  speech- 
less swoon.    Michael,  Edwin,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes  made 
in  the  morning  a  search  in  James  Maybrick's  bedroom  and  dres- 
sing room,  which  was  entered  only  through  the  bedroom.     In  a  Search  on  pre- 
drawer  they  found  some  letters,  among  them  a  letter  from  Brierley  death  by  the 
to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  in  the  dressing-room  they  found  the  fol-  suspecting  five, 
lowing  articles,  which  are  thus  described  in  the  printed  list 
prepared  by  the  police  of  articles  handed  to  the  analyst  and 
produced  at  the  Trial : — 

No.  7.  Found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  dressing-room  by  Inspector  Baxendale, 
meat  extract. 

No.  8.  Bottle  with  liquid  and  black  powder,  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 
No.  9.  Compound  mixture  of  bismuth,  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 
No.  10.  Liquid  in  bottle.  No.  mark.    By  ditto  ditto. 
No.  11.  Sediment  in  bottle.    Label,  "Humphrey  Jones,  Langollen."  Bj 
ditto  ditto. 

No.  12.  Glass.    By  ditto  ditto. 

No.  13.  Box  with  crystals.    By  ditto  ditto. 

No.  14.  Parcel  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.    "  Clay  and  Abraham."  By 
ditto  ditto. 

Large  quantities  of  "arsenic  in  solution  "  were  found  in  Nos. 
8,  10,  11,  and  12. 

It  was  a  serious  misdescription  to  describe  these  things  as  found 
by  Inspector  Baxendale.  They  were,  in  fact,  found  by  Michael  and 
Edwm  Maybrick,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  on  the  Sunday 
mornmg,  in  the  way  above  described.  I  shall  deal  at  a  later  period 
with  the  "search." 

At  8-30  p.m.  Inspector  Baxendale  came  to  the  house,  and 
Edwin  Maybrick  handed  him  the  above  articles,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  dressing-room  leading  out  of  James  Maybrick's  bed- 
room, in  two  cardboard  hatboxes  containing  James  Maybrick's  hats 
by  Michael,  Edwin,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes  in  the  morning  ' 
but  the  parcel  labelled  "Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats,"  which  Alice 
Yapp  had  found  the  night  before,  was  not  handed  to  Inspector 
Baxendale.  Inspector  Baxendale  also  "  made  inquiries  and  took 
particulars."    Of  whom  he  " made  inquiries "  or  what  the  "par- 
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DiABT.      ticulars  taken"  were  no  disclosure  was  made  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Post-mortem         jyjg^-  j3^jj  Monday. —Mrs.  Maybrick  still  lying  very  ill  in  bed. 

exammation.  Humphreys,  Carter,  and  Barron  made  a  post-mortem  examin- 

ation of  the  body  in  the  presence  of  Superintendent  Bryning,  and 
certain  portions  of  the  body  were  placed  in  sealed  glass  jars— 
and  are  described  thus  in  the  printed  list  prepared  by  the  police 
and  produced  at  the  Trial : — 

3  glass  jars— No.  1.  Intestine. 

No.  2.  Contents  of  Stomach. 
No.  3.  Liver. 

Also  2  small  2oz.  bottles— A  Fluid  which  flowed  from  mouth. 

B.  Bile. 

Postmortem.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  analyst  did  not  find  arsenic 
in  any  of  the  above  parts  of  the  body.  Arsenic  was  not  found  in 
any  weighable  quantity,  except  in  the  parts  taken  at  the  exhuma- 
mation  of  the  body  on  the  31st  of  May, 

Superintendent  Bryning  also  requested  Dr.  Humphreys  to  take 
samples  of  the  contents  of  the  traps  in  the  sinks,  and  these  were 
placed  in  4  earthenware  jars,  which  were  covered  with  white 
paper. 

Searchonpre-  In  two  of  these,  namely,  the  jar  containing  the  deposit  m  the 
*nises.  if^^  water-closet,  and  in  the  sediment  in  the  drain  of  the 

(eei)o».)  ^^^^  outside  the  house,  traces  of  arsenic  were  found!  In  the 
others  none  was  found  !  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
the  person  to  put  any  arsenic  in  the  drain  outside  the  house.  It 
would  be  far  more  probable  that  any  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  had  put  it  there,  and,  of  course,  as  to  the  water-closet,  that 
was  open  to  all,  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  been  lying  in 
a  prostrate  condition  in  bed  for  two  whole  days  was  the  person 
most  unlikely  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  have  put  it  there. 

Superintendent  Bryning  "  took  particulars "  on  this  day,  but 
no  disclosure  has  been  made  as  to  what  they  were.  The  medical 
meu  who  had  attended  the  post  mortem  were  agreed  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
(gastro-enteritis),  set  up  by  some  irritant  poison,  but  were  unable 
to  say  what  the  irritant  was. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  three  medical  men  who 
made  the  post  mortem— Drs.  Humphreys,  Carter,  and  Barron. 

Dr.  Humphreye-      At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Dr.  Humphreys  said  :— 

post  mortem. 

Cause  of  death.         tt  j  attended  the  post-mortem  examination  with  Drs.  Carter  and  Barron. 

The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  death  was  due  to  some  irritant  poison.  I 
formed  this  opinion  before  death  as  well  as  after  it.  1  should  not  like  to  swear 
to  the  specific  poison.    I  found  evidence  of  an  irritant  pomn  in  the  stomach 
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and  bowels,  but  not  in  the  liver.    We  covld  not  at  that  moment  swear  that  he  Diaht. 
had  had  poison.    The  appearances  at  the  post  mortem  were  consistent  with 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  not  necessarily  caused  by  an  irritant  poison.  The 
symptoms  during  life  were  consistent  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
)  and  intestines  produced  by  any  cause  whatever." 

Dr.  Humphreys  at  the  Trial  in  his  examination  in  chief  said — 

"  The  conclusion  I  came  to  after  having  made  the  post  mortem,  recollect- 
ing the  symptoms  that  he  died  of,  I  could  only  say  that  it  was  due  to  some 
irritant  poison,  most  probably  arsenic,  but  I  should  not  like  to  swear  that  it  was.'' 

And  in  cross-examination — 

Q.  When  you  used  the  words  irritant  poison,  you  meant  any  poison,  as, 
for  instance,  impure  food  would  cause  those  symptoms  ? 

A.  I  mean,  taking  it  apart  from  the  analysis  and  the  corrected  state- 
ment, and  said  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  an  irritant 
would  be,  but  I  say  that  an  irritant  food  causing  certain  symptoms  during  life, 
Jike  to  that  produced  by  an  active  poison,  would  probably  produce  a  similar 
uppearance  after  death. 

Q.  You  have  never  assisted  at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  any  person  post  mortem, 
supposed  to  have  died  from  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  No.  _        fd  th 

Q.  I  think  I  may  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  assisted  at  a  post  mortem         °  ^ 
when  it  was  alleged  that  death  had  been  due  to  irritant  poisoning ' 
A.  Na 

So  much  for  Dr.  Humphreys.  Treating  an  oath  at  a  criminal  Dr.  Humphrej*. 
trial  as  a  serious  thing,  I  quite  perceive  that  this  doctor,  who  "  did 
not  know  what  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  an  irritant  would 
be  " — who  had  never  assisted  at  a  post-mortem  examination,  either 
'vhere  the  person  was  supposed  to  have  died  from  arsenic  or  from 
uny  irritant  poison — would  not  like  to  assign  the  "  cause  of  death  " 
in  any  more  positive  words  than  those  he  used — 

"I  could  only  say  it  was  due  to  some  irritant  poison — moit  probably 
arsenic — but  I  should  not  like  to  swear  that  it  was." 

Dr.  Carter,  at  the  Inquest,  said  : —  i*''-  Carter. 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  that  he  was  suffering  from  poison  until  a 
suggestion  was  made  to  you  ? 

A.  No.  I  thought  from  the  account  I  heard  of  his  dining  at  the  Wirral 
Races,  I  thought  that — I  told  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  that — he  must  have 
taken  some  irritant  wine  or  decomposed  food,  or  that  there  had  been  som^  grave 
error  of  diet.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  that  I  thought  something  had 
occurred,  accidental  no  doubt.  It  was  not  a  disease  per  se,  but  I  thought  he 
h:id  taken  something  that  caused  all  this. 

The  Coroner :  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  the  article  taken  waa 
poison  ? 

A.  Yes;  hut  by  poison  I  would  mean  something  that  was  bad.  It  might 
he  bad  tinned  meat  that  he  had  partaken  of  at  a  race  dinner — not  a  discreet 
dinner — and  perhaps  wine  had  entered  into  it.  His  manner  of  life  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  and  said  that  he  had  taken  something  which 
set  up  gastritis. 
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Q.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  helping  at  the  post-mortem  examination, 
I  take  it  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  e£fect8  of  an 
irritant  poison,  most  probably  arsenic  ? 

A.  I  am. 

At  the  Trial,  Dr.  Carter,  in  his  cross-examination,  said : — 

Q,  ffave  you  yourself  ever  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
person  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged  death  had  been  caused  by  arsenic  ? 
A.  Not  by  arsenic. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  before  attended  a  patient  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged 
death  had  been  caused  by  arsenic  ? 
A.  Not  death. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Carter ! 


Dr.  Barron. 


Post  mortem. 


Cause  of  death. 


Dr.  Barron. 


Dr.  Barron  at  the  Inquest. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  at  the  post  mortem  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  death  ? 

A.  That  it  was  some  irritant  poison. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  point  to  the  particular  poison  ? 

A.  No,  not  apart  from  the  evidence. 

Dr.  Barron,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  said  : — 

I  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  with  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Swift :  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Carter's  evidence  given  to-day  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  ? 
A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  death? 

A.  I  consider,  from  the  post-mortem  appearances,  that  death  was  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  due  to  some  irritant  poison. 
Q.  Can  you  say  what  sort  of  poison  t 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  can  go  f 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickford :  Dr.  Carter,  when  before  the  Coroner,  said  meant  by 
poison  something  that  was  bad — it  might  be  bad  tinned  meat,  bad  wine,  or  an 
indiscreet  dinner.    Do  you  look  at  poison  in  that  wide  way  ? 

A.  Poison  might  be  bad  tinned  Tneat,  bad  fish,  mussels,  or,  generally,  bad 
food  of  any  kind,  or  alcohol  in  excess. 

At  the  Trial  Dr.  Barron  gave  as  evidence  : — 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  post-mortem  examinations  ? 

A.  I  have  been  pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  four  years.  /  do 
not  know  how  many  post-mortem  examinations  I  have  been  present  at.  J 
should  think  about  five  hundred. 

Q.  As  regards  gastro-enteritis,  is  it  within  your  experience  producible  by 
other  causes  than  arsenical  poisoning,  or  by  poisoning  by  irritant  f 

A.  It  is  always  produced  to  my  mind  by  something  entering  the  body 
from  without.    I  agree  with  Dr.  Carter  that  it  never  arises  idiopathically. 

Q.  In  other  words,  from  some  foreign  cause,  it  may  be  impure  food  ? 

A.  Yes,  such  as  sausages  in  Germany. 

Q.  Ill  cases  where  it  is  said  to  be  from  causes  of  this  kind,  is  it  possible  to 
diflferentiate  the  symptoms  from  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  so  myself. 
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No"w  this  being  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  diart. 
^who  attended  the  deceased),  and  of  Dr.  Barron,  who  with  them 
had  made  the  post-mortem  examination — and  it  will  be  observed 
that  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  deaths  from  arsenical  poisoning — I  wish  to  revert  to 
the  questions  I  pressed  at  the  commencement  of  this  treatise 
{see  p.  2) : — 

What  was  the  information,  and  by  whom  given,  which  led  coroner 
Coroner  Brighouse  to  make  the  specific  statement  that  he  made  Brighouao. 
the  day  after  the  "  post  mortem  "  1  viz.  : — 

May  14th,  Tuesday,  when  he  opened  the  Inquest  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  body,  and  took  no  other 
evidence. 

"  The  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  was  that  poison  was  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  further  ex- 
amination." 

If,  when  he  cast  those  words  into  the  air,  he  merely  meant 
that  these  doctors  had  found  at  the  post  mortem  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  set  up  by  some 
irritant  poison,  the  nature  of  which  they  did  not  know — that,  to 
quote  Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence,  "the  appearances  at  the  post 
mortem  were  consistent  with  congestion  of  the  stomach,  not 
necessarily  caused  by  an  irritant  poison,"  and,  to  quote  Dr. 
Carter's  and  Dr.  Barron's  evidence,  that  "an  irritant  poison 
might  be  bad  food  or  bad  wine,  or  an  indiscreet  dinner  or  excess 
of  alcohol" — what  right  had  Coroner  Brighouse  to  cast  such  words 
into  the  air,  and  to  set  such  a  mystery  afloat  1 — indeed,  what  right 
had  he  to  say  that  *'  poison  had  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased  "  in  sufficient  or  any  quantity  1  The  doctors  who  made 
the  post-mortem  examination  had  not  "  found  any  poison  "  at  all ; 
all  they  had  done  was  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  that  it  had  been  set 
up  by  some  irritant  which  had  disagreed  with  him. 

Superintendent  Bryning  had  been  present  at  the  post  mortem,  superintendent 
and  knew  that  the  doctors  had  not  "  found  any  poison  in  the  bryning. 
stomach  of  the  deceased"  at  all.     It  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  either  from  the  doctors  or  from  the  police  that  Coroner 
Brighouse  had  received  that  information  which  led  him  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  that ! 

Now  who  was  it  who  prompted  him  to  make  that  sensational 
statement,  and  to  follow  it  up  with  the  mysterious  announcement 
that — 

"  On  the  result  of  analysis  would  depend  the  question  whether  or  not 
criminal  proceedings  against  some  person  would  follow  "  f 
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BrJSLg^'"^^''*  On  this  same  Tuesday,  the  14th,  Superintendent  Bryning,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  post  mortem,  and  to  whom  the  jars  con- 
taining the  portions  of  the  body  which  had  been  selected  for 
analysis  had  been  handed,  and  who  was  then  about  to  hand 
them  to  Mr.  Davies  for  analysis,  to  see  if  there  was  any  poison 
in  them,  went  into  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom,  while  she  was  lying 
ill  in  bed,  and  carefully  selecting  very  indefinite  words,  said  to 
her — 

"Mrs.  May  brick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
your  late  husband,  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  on  the  11th  of  this  month." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Wednesday  night,  the  8th, 
Michael  Maybrick  had  come  down  from  London,  and  had  walked 
into  the  house,  and  gone  straight  at  her,  and  worried  the  pooi 
woman  in  the  way  I  have  already  described  by  telling  her  that 
she  had  neglected  providing  proper  nurses  and  doctors  for  her  sick 
husband. 

"  I  told  her  I  had  strong  suspicions  of  the  case.  Then  she  asked  me  what 
I  meant.  I  said  my  suspicions  were  that  he  had  not  been  properly  attended 
to  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  professional  nurse  and  a  second  doctor 
earlier." 

Michael  Michacl  Maybrick  had  worried  this  poor  woman  in  this  way 

"'^  instead  of  complaining  (if  he  really  thought  James  Maybrick  had 

been  neglected)  to  his  brother  Edwin,  who  had  been  staying  in 
the  house,  and  would  have  been  to  blame  if  James  Maybrick  had 
really  been  neglected.  And  then  he  and  Edwin  took  the  place  by 
storm,  and  got  Nurse  Gore  to  act  as  their  coadjutor  and  simply  de- 
posed Mrs.  Maybrick  from  her  position  in  the  house,  and  from 
attending  on  her  husband,  without  assigning  any  other  reason  for 
it;  and  now,  while  her  husband  was  lying  dead  in  the  house, 
and  while  she  was  lying  thus  prostrate  in  bed.  Superintendent 
Bryning  walked  into  her  bedroom  and  said  to  her — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
your  husband  "  ! 

Superintendent  Bryning  put  a  policeman  at  the  open  bedroom  door 
of  this  woman,  lying  ill  in  bed,  and  the  same  professional  nurses,  Gore 
and  Wilson,  who  had  been  set  by  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick  to 
act  as  amateur  detectives,  and  prevent  her  from  even  attending  on 
her  husband,  were  in  charge  of  her.  The  next  thing  is  that  Mrs. 
Briggs,  her  old  and  confidential  friend,  comes  in,  and  informs  her  that 
the  reason  for  "  suspicions  "  is  that  arsenic  had  been  found  in  a  bottle 
^^J^  Maybrick's  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice.  When  Mrs.  Maybrick  heard  that,  she  at 
once  attempted  to  explain  that  she  had,  at  her  husband's  request, 
put  a  powder  into  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  but  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  powder.    Thereupon  the  policeman  at  the 
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door  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  be  silent.    Mr.  Justice  Stephen 

The  kind  and 

told  the  jury  that  it  was  "kind  and  honourable  "  of  the  policeman  ^^^ceman;" 
to  stop  the  conversation  ! !  Directly,  however,  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  it,  she  told  her  solicitors,  Messrs.  Richard  and 
Arnold  Cleaver,  what  she  had  done  (and  this  was  long  before  even 
the  Inquest,  which,  though  formally  opened  on  that  same  Tuesday, 
was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight),  and  she  voluntarily  made  the  same 
statement  to  the  Jury.    In  that  statement  she  said : — 

"  It  was  only  when  Mrs.  Briggs  alluded  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  that  I  waa 
made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  powder  my  husband  had  asked  me  to  give 
him.  I  then  attempted  to  make  an  explanation  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  such  as  I  am 
now  making  to  your  lordship,  when  a  policeman  interrupted  the  conversation 
and  put  a  stop  to  it." 

Now,  I  will  ask  who  was  it  who  told  Mrs.  Briggs  that  "  arsenic  Mrs.  Briggs. 
bad  been  found  in  the  meat  juice  "  ?  We  have  already  had  it  that 
the  Coroner  on  the  same  day  had  said  that  "  poison  had  been 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,"  when  none  had  in  fact  been 
found.  It  appears  to  me  that  somebody  was  scattering  the  word 
"  arsenic  "  about  very  freely  !  Now,  who  was  it  ?  Was  it  one  of 
the  "  suspecting  five  " — 

Alice  Yapp, 

Michael  Maybrick,  The  suspecting 

Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and 
Mrs.  Hughes, 

who,  directly  after  death,  had  gone  and  put  their  hands  upon  a  lot 
of  arsenic?  Alice  Yapp  had  produced  a  packet  of  hlaclc  powder 
labelled  "  Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats,"  on  Saturday  night,  out  of  an 
open  trunk,  and  the  others  found,  in  a  place  open  and  accessible  to 
everybody,  some  bottles  containing,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out  on 
analysis,  arsenic  in  solution — both  hlach  solution  and  white 
solution — which  no  one  had  ever  seen  in  the  house  before,  and 
the  police  have  not  been  able  to  discover  where  it  came  from  or 
who  brought  it  there  !  And  now  we  find  Mrs.  Briggs  telling  Mrs.  Mrs.  Briggs. 
Maybrick  on  this  Tuesday  morning,  the  14th,  that  "arsenic  had 
been  found  in  the  meat  juice  "  ! !  Now,  who  had  told  Mrs,  Briggs 
this  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Carter  had  gone  home  late  on  the 
Saturday  night  (for  he  did  not  leave  the  house  until  James  May- 
brick's  death  at  8-40  p.m.),  and  taken  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  with 
him,  and  made  some  further  tests  with  Marsh's  test,  and  it  was 
not  till  then  that  he  had  found  the  "  presence  of  arsenic "  in  it, 
and  being  unable  to  find  any  crystals  of  arsenic,  or,  in  other  words, 
arsenic  in  a  solid  form,  he  had  conjectured  that  it  was  "  arsenic  in 
Bolution."  He  had  not,  however,  found  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
weigh,  and  had  not  made  any  quantitative  analysis,  and  even  then 
could  only  describe  it  as  the    presence  of  arsenic/"    Mr.  Davies, 
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on  Suuday  morning,  the  12tb,  had  also  found  the  "presence  of 
arsenic"  /  but  it  was  not  until  several  days  afterwards,  viz.,  not 
until  the  23rd  of  May,  that  he  weighed  and  determined  the  quantity. 
Mr.  Davies'  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

"  Oa  May  11th,  Saturday,  Dr.  Carter  came  to  me  and  gave  me  a  bottle  of 
Valentine's  meat  juice.  That  was  the  first  matter  I  had  in  connection  with 
the  case.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  12th,  I  examined  the  meat  juice.  It  had 
been  locked  up  during  the  night.  " 

Q.  With  what  result  ? 

A.  I  found  the  presence  of  arsenic.  At  a  subsequent  period  I  determined 
the  amount.  On  the  23rd  of  May  I  fuund  in  the  quantity  of  meat  juice  which 
had  been  brought  to  me  originally  half  a  grain  of  arsenic.  By  that  I  mean 
white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  arsenic  had  been  put  in — in  solution  or 
solid  ? 

A.  It  had  been  put  in,  I  believe,  in  solution,  because  there  was  no  solid 
arsenic  in  it.  I  examined  it  carefully,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  it  waa  less 
than  that  of  another  sample  which  did  not  contain  arsenic. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that,  although  it  would  have  been  rash 
for  either  of  these  scientific  men  to  have  cast  into  the  air  such 
words  as  that  they  had  *'  found  arsenic  in  the  meat  juice  "  until 
they  had  actually  found  a  weighable  quantity,  such  as  Mr.  Davies 
found  on  the  23rd,  when  up  to  this  time  they  had  merely  found 
"  the  presence  of  arsenic,"  still  these  scientific  men  might  have 
been  weak  and  indiscreet,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  might  have  derived 
her  information  from  them.  But  then  they  could  not  have  told 
her  this  before  James  Maybrick's  death,  because  neither  of  them 
had  found  even  the  "  presence  of  arsenic  "  until  after  James  May- 
brick's  death.  Neither  Mrs.  Briggs  nor  anybody  else  could  have 
been  told  by  either  of  them  that  "arsenic  had  been  found  in 
the  meat  juice "  on  Saturday !  But  then  Mrs.  Briggs  gave  the 
following  evidence  at  the  Trial,  which  shows  that  her  information 
was  not  obtained  from  either  Dr.  Carter  or  Mr.  Davies,  but  froni 
some  one  who  must  have  known  that  there  was  arsenic  in  it  before 
even  the  "  presence  of  arsenic  "  had  been  discovered  by  either  Dr. 
Carter  or  Mr.  Davies ;  and  if  so,  who  was  her  informant  1  and 
how  came  her  informant  to  know  that  there  was  any  arsenic  in  it  ? 
It  is  a  very  "suspicious  circumstance."  Mrs.  Briggs's  evidence  at 
the  Trial  was — 

Q.  It  was  upon  the  conversation  [Tuesday,  14th  May]  in  this  room  that 
the  policeman  said  you  must  have  no  conversation  I 
A.  Yes. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Addison  : — 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that  there  were  traces  of  poison  in  the  Valen- 
tine's meat  juice  ? 

A.  I  really  can't  remember. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  it  ?  You  know  you  left  the  house  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  15th,  and  he  died  on  Saturday,  the  11th.  Did  you  know  U  hejore 
he  died  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Before  or  after  his  death  ? 
A.  Before  his  death. 

Then  Mrs.  Hughes  (Mrs.  Briggs'  sister)  also  says  in  her  evidence 
At  the  Trial: — 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  that  arsenic  was  traced,  and  had  been  found 
in  a  hottle  of  Valentine's  meat  juice  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  about  the  Valentine's  meat  juice  ?  Did  you  leam 
this  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  heard  that  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  it  from  Dr.  Carter  you  heard  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  From  whom  ? 

A.  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick. 

The  Judge. — On  which  day  did  you  hear  about  the  Valentine's  meat 
juice  ? 

A.  On  Saturday  evening. 

So  we  know  that  Michael  Maybrick  was  Mrs.  Hughes's  in- 
formant. 

Now,  how  came  Michael  Maybrick  to  know  that  arsenic  had 
been  found  in  the  meat  juice  on  Saturday?  Dr.  Carter  had 
■certainly  not  told  him  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  told  him  on  that 
Saturday  that  all  he  had  found  up  till  then  in  the  meat  juice  was 
"  a  metallic  deposit  upon  the  copper,"  and  he  had  taken  the  bottle 
back  with  him  on  Saturday  night  to  test — make  further  tests,  and 
ascertain  what  the  "  metallic  deposit "  was  ! 

At  the  Trial,  in  fact.  Dr.  Carter  said  : — 

Q.  TJiat  deposit  would  come  from  any  metallic  substance  t 
A.  Yes. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Carter  said  he  was  very  careful  (as,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  outrageous  if  he  had  not  been  very  careful)  to 
point  out  that  before  he  came  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  it  was 
he  must  make  further  tests,  and  as  he  said  at  the  Trial,  that  he — 

"  must  get  a  bottle  which  he  could  be  quite  sure  liad  not  been  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  further  test,  as  the  sample  tested  might  have  some  impurity  in  it,'^ 

Dr.  Carter  certainly  could  not  (even  if  he  had  been  so  outrageously 
indiscreet  as  to  have  breathed  the  word  "arsenic"  to  Michael 
Maybrick,  until  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  '*  metallic  deposit "  was 
arsenic)  have  told  Michael  Maybrick,  on  Saturday,  that  "  arsenic 
had  been  found  in  the  meat  juice,"  because  he  did  not  know  it 
himself,  and  nobody  else  except  himself  had  tested  it  then. 
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Mrs.  Briggs.  j^q^  J  again  repeat  the  question — Who  was  it  that  told  Mrs^ 

Briggs  hefore  James  Maybrick's  death  about  poison  having  been 
found  in  the  meat  juice?  How  came  Michael  Maybrick  to  tell 
Mra  Hughes  on  Saturday  that  "arsenic  had  been  found  in  the 
meat  juice  "  %  But  this  is  not  all.  Somebody,  as  I  have  said,  was 
throwing  the  word  arsenic  about  very  freely — who  was  it  % 

Michael  Maybrick,  Edwin  Maybrick,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  had,  as  I  have  said,  found  some  bottles  in  the  dressing 
room  after  death  on  Sunday  morning,  12th  May.  Those  bottles 
contained  some  of  them  a  white  solution  and  some  of  them  a  Hack 
solution.  How  came  Mrs.  Briggs  to  know  on  this  Tuesday  that 
these  solutions  were  arsenic?  Edwin  Maybrick  had  locked  up  the 
dressing  room  on  Sunday  morning,  and  handed  these  bottles  to 
Inspector  Baxendale  at  8-30  p.m.  that  Sunday  night,  and  Inspector 
Baxendale  had  taken  them  home  with  him  that  night  and  kept 
them,  locked  them  up  in  a  cupboard,  and  it  was  not  until  Tuesday, 
the  14th,  that  he  handed  them  to  Mr.  Davies,  who  gave  a  receipt  for 
them  to  him  on  that  day.  How  could  Mrs.  Briggs  have  known 
what  those  white  and  hlacTc  solutions  in  those  bottles  were?  She 
could  not  have  told  from  merely  looking  at  them.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Briggs  thought  arsenic  was  hlack!  and,  seeing  a  hlack  solution, 
thought  it  was  arsenic !  And  yet  in  her  evidence  at  the  Trial  she 
said  that  on  that  Tuesday  morning  when  she  went  in  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick  and  told  her  that  "arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  meat 
juice,"  she  also  knew  that  these  bottles  contained  solution  of 
arsenic  !  Now,  how  came  she  to  know  ?  Had  any  one  told  her  ? 
If  so,  who  was  it  ? 

Q.  Did  it  also  come  to  your  knowledge  that  arsenic  had  been  found  in 
some  one  or  most  of  certain  bottles  -which  will  be  pointed  to  more  particularly 
hereafter  ?    That  was  so,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  that  arsenic  was  found  in  certain  bottles  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  alluding  to  the  time  when  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Maybrick  herself. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  telling  her  that  fact  ? 
A.  I  think  I  mentioned  it. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  any  other  poison  was  found  in  the  house  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember.    There  were  so  many  bottles  that  I  cannot 
remember.    /  heard  there  had  been  poison  found  in  the  bottles. 

She  could  not  have  heard  this  from  Mr.  Davies,  for  he  had  not 
analysed  them  then  !  It  seems  evident  that  if  she  had  heard  it 
from  any  one,  she  must  have  heard  it  from  some  one  who  knew 
already  that  arsenic  was  in  them  1  Now,  who  was  that  person  1  That 
person  probably  knows  where  all  this  arsenic  came  from.  And  why 
did  not  the  pohce  find  this  out  ?  Why  did  not  Sir  Charles  Russell — 
why  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ask  Mrs.  Briggs  who  told  her  1 
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But  this  visit  of  this  old  friend  and  neighbour  Mrs.  Briggs  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick  did  not  end  there.  Mrs.  Briggs  having  revealed  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick  that  "  arsenic  had  been  found  in  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice"  (and  that  "arsenic  had  been  found  in  some  bottles"), 
suggested  to  her  that  she  should  write  a  letter  to  Brierley,  asking 
him  to  help  her,  and  then  handed  the  letter  to  the  policeman  at 
the  door,  who  intercepted  it,  and  never  sent  it  to  Brierley. 

The  following  is  the  letter;  and  it  was  addressed  to  Mx'.  A. 
Brierley,  60,  Huskisson  Street : — 

"  Battlecrease  House,  Aigburth.  Mrs.  Maybrick'a 
"  I  am  writing  you  to  give  me  every  assistance  in  your  power  in  my  letter  to  Brier- 
present  fearful  trouble.  I  am  in  custody,  without  any  of  my  family  with  me, 
and  without  money.  I  have  cabled  to  my  solicitor  in  New  York  to  come  here 
at  once.  In  the  meantime  send  some  money  for  present  needs.  The  truth  is 
known  about  my  visit  to  London.  Your  last  letter  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  police.  Appearances  may  be  against  me,  but,  before  God,  I  swear  I  am 
innocent. 

"  Florence  E.  Maybeick." 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  that  Mrs.  Briggs  had  told  Mrs.  Mrs.  Brfgga. 
Maybrick  that  any  letter  of  hers  to  Brierley  had  been  intercepted. 
Mrs.  Briggs  says  she  "had  some  conversation  with  her  about 
Brierley."  Mrs.  Briggs  was  the  person  to  whom  Mrs.  Maybrick 
went,  as  a  confidential  friend,  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  about  walking  on  the  racecourse  at  the  Grand  National 
with  Brierley ;  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  refers  only  to  Brierley's  letter 
to  her — "Your  last  letter  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  police;" 
she  makes  no  reference  to  any  letter  of  her  own — at  any  rate,  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  Mrs.  Briggs  or  Mrs.  Maybrick  knew 
anything  about  the  letter  having  been  intercepted,  as  alleged,  by 
Alice  Yapp,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th ;  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  evidence  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  first  heard  of  that  letter  having 
been  intercepted. 

[Note. — Mrs.  Briggs  made  the  following  statement  to  the  inter- 
viewer of  the  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post,"  15th  August,  1889  : — 

"  When  did  you  first  hear  anything  about  the  letter  opened  by  Alice 
Yapp  ? 

"  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  publicly  mentioned,  and  I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  intrigue  with  Mr,  Brierley."—^,  W.  McD.] 

As  regards  the  cablegram  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  refers  to  as 
having  sent  to  her  solicitor  in  New  York,  Michael  Maybrick  gave 
the  following  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry: — 

Q.  Was  there  one  to  New  York,  which  was  not  sent  as  Mrs.  Maybrick 
wished  ? 

A.  There  was  one  detained.    I  gave  it  to  Inspector  Baxendale  hit  he 
detained  it,  saying  it  was  not  important.  ' 
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This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  for  a  policeman  to  do ! 
What  right  had  he  to  detain  it,  or  to  say  whether  it  was  important 
or  not  1  Michael  says  he  sent  it  on  himself  the  next  day.  Did 
he  think  it  important  the  next  day  1  Why  was  it  detained  one 
moment  1 

Mrs.  Briggs'  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  about  her  suggesting  to 
Mrs.  Maybrick  to  write  to  Brierley  for  money,  is — 

Mr.  Pickford. — Did  you  know  whom  she  was  writing  the  letter  to — the 
letter  you  gave  to  the  police  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  give  any  advice  as  to  writing  the  letter,  as  to  whether 
she  ought  or  ought  not  to  write  to  this  gentleman  for  assistance  ? 

A.  I  warned  her  ;  but  I  don't  remember  what  I  did.  We  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  subject, 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  you  gave  her  any  advice  or  not ;  is 
that  so  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  advised  her  to  write  to  him. 
Q.  Did  you  suggest  writing  to  her  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  It  seems  strange  that  you  cannot  recollect  whether  or  not  you  sug- 
gested that  she  should  write  to  this  gentleman  ? 

A.  I  might  have  said  that  if  he  [meaning  Brierley]  knew,  he  might  send 
her  some  money. 

Q.  She  told  him,  I  suppose,  that  she  was  in  want  of  money  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  wanted  money  for  telegrams  and  stamps  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  then  you  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Brierley  knew  he  might  send 
her  money  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  she  wrote  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  your  intention  to  hand  that  letter  to  the  police  ? 
A.  Yes.    I  said  it  was  not  right  

Mr.  Pickford  (interrupting) :  Did  you  tell  her  before  she  gave  you  the 
letter  that  you  yourself  intended  to  hand  that  to  the  pohce  ? 
A.  Yes,  the  police  were  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her,  is  my  question,  that  you  intended  to  hand  it  to  the 
police  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

The  Coroner  :  Before  she  wrote  thejletter  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  told  her  to  telegraph. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Mrs.  Briggs'  evidence  was  that — 

"  It  was  written  because  she  was  in  want  of  money  and  stamps.  She  told 
me  this.  I  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  unable  to  send  a  telegram  to  her 
mother  because  she  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  /  suggested  to  her  to 
m-ite  to  Brierley  for  money.  I  said,  '  Perhaps  Mr.  Brierley  will  help  you.'  I 
suggested  it  in  sarcasm.    She  acted  on  it,  and  wrote  to  him  in  my  presence." 

Let  us  dwell  for  one  moment  on  this  scene,  and  try  to  picture 
it  to  our  mind's  eye  ! 
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And  at  the  Trial  Mrs.  Briggs'  evidence  was  :— 
Q.  With  regard  to  this  letter  [to  Mr.  Brierley],  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  .arca.m. 
suggested  the  writing  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  it  in  sarcasm.  .  aov  nn«  word 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  a  coroner's  jury-did  you  say  one  word 

about  making  the  suggestion  in  sarcasm  then  ? 

t  S\u™e XrwSer  you  .ugge-ted  it  iB  »r»a.m  or  not,  ,ou  B„g. 

gested  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  handed  to  you  it  was  open  ? 

Q.'  You  did  not  require  to  tear  the  envelope  open  to  see  the  contents  ! 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  read  it  ? 

Q."  Ind  when  you  saw  the  writing  did  you  expostulate  with  her  for 
writing  ? 

Q.'  Then,  when  she  had  written  it  and  handed  it  to  you  to  read,  did  you 
say  you  would  hand  it  to  the  policeman  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  she  wished  it  to  go.  -,  -i.  j 

Q.  And  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  never  reached  its  destma- 

tion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Maybrick,  deserted  and  alone,  without  friends  and  without 
money,  lying  ill  in  bed  in  custody  of  policemen  and  professional 
nurses— and  in  this,  her  hour  of  extreme  and  bitter  distress,  not 
knowing  to  whom  to  turn  or  what  to  do— at  such  a  moment  Mrs. 
Briggs,  her  confidential  friend,  comes  in  to  see  her;  has  some 
conversation  with  her  about  Brierley,  suggests  that  she  should 
write  to  Brierley;  and  she  boasted  on  oath  before  the  men  and 
women  of  Liverpool  that  she  did  so  "  in  sarcasm  "  !  and  then  took 
the  letter  and  handed  it  to  the  policeman  at  the  door!  Mrs. 
Briggs  did  not  oflTer  to  let  her  have  any  money  herself,  or  even  to 
take  a  message  for  her  to  Brierley— perhaps  she  did  not  want  to 
be  "sarcastic"  with  Brierley  !  We  know  the  masculine  name  for 
a  confidential  friend  of  this  species  of  humanity— we  call  him  a 
Judas;  we  have  now  got  the  feminine  name— Liverpool  has 
supplied  us  with  a  name — Mrs.  Briggs  !  I 

Now,  why,  in  the  name  of  fair  play  and  honesty,  did  not  this 
letter  to  Brierley  reach  its  destination?  What  right  had  this 
pohceman  to  intercept  this  letter?  The  police  had  Mrs.  Maybrick 
in  custody,  that  was  all !  She  had  not  been  committed,  or  even 
charged !  A  few  minutes  before,  Superintendent  Bryning  had 
walked  into  her  bedroom,  and  chosen  to  say  to  her,  in  indefinite 
language : — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
your  husband  "  ! 
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Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury  that  it  was  "kind  and 
honourable  "  of  this  policeman  to  stop  Mrs.  Maybrick  saying  any- 
thing to  Mrs.  Briggs,  when  Mrs.  Briggs  revealed  to  her  what  the 
'*  suspicion  "  consisted  of. 

Was  it  also  "  kind  and  honourable  "  of  this  policeman  to  let  her 
write  something  down  and  then  intercept  it  in  this  way  1 

This  policeman  must  have  been  acting  in  some  other  than 
public  interests  in  preventing  this  woman  (who  had  no  money, 
even  to  send  a  telegram  to  her  mother),  applying  to  Brierley,  or 
any  one  else,  to  help  her  in  her  "  present  fearful  trouble  "— "  /  am 
in  custodz/,  withotct  any  of  my  family  with  me,  and  without  money." 

In  the  name  of  fair  play  and  honesty,  why  did  not  that  letter 
reach  its  destination  ?  Was  it  also  "  kind  and  honourable  "  of  a 
policeman  to  detain  her  telegram  to  her  solicitor? 

At  that  time,  on  that  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  May,  there  had  been 
no  charge  made  against  her.  If  so,  who  had  charged  her  1  and 
what  was  the  charare  1 

And  then  again,  how  came  the  police  to  allow  this  Mrs.  Briggs — 
this  sarcastic  Mrs.  Briggs — to  remain  in  that  house,  after  she  had 
shown  such  unfriendly  sarcasm  ?  and  to  ransack  it  for  incrimina- 
tory materials  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  as  a  sort  of  assistant  for  the 
police  in  making  up  a  case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

.Messrs.  Cleaver  [NoTE. — After  leaving  her  in  that  way  for  some  days  while 
instructed.  these  Unfriendly  people  ransacked  the  house  for  incriminatory 
materials,  Michael  Maybrick  instructed  Messrs.  Cleaver  to  act  as 
her  solicitors ;  hut,  as  he  subsequently  told  a  newspa.per  interviewer, 
being  "a  witness  for  the  prosecution,"  he  refused  to  provide  any 
money  for  the  defence  of  the  widow  of  his  brother,  whose  Trustee  and 
universal  legatee  he  was!  and  it  was  not  until  Thursday,  the  16th, 
that  he  sent  for  her  mother,  who  was  in  Paris.  On  that  day  he  sent 
this  telegram  to  the  Baroness  de  Eoque,  Paris — 

"  Florrie  ill,  and  in  awful  trouble.    Do  not  delay." 

Now,  why  had  he  delayed  all  this  time  ?  Why  did  he  not  at  once, 
directly  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  ill  and  in  awful  trouble,  telegraph  for  her 
only  relative  and  mother  ?  Did  he  delay  doing  this  also  because  he 
was  "  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  ?"  Bid  he  delay  it  until  the  police 
and  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  had  time  to  ransack  that 
house  and  see  what  they  could  find  ?  Her  mother  ao^rived  on  Friday, 
the  17th.  I  refer  my  readers  to  her  account  of  her  reception  on 
arrival.    See  pp.  9—12. — A.  W.  McD.] 

On  Saturday,  the  18th,  Colonel  Bidwell,  a  magistrate,  opened  a 
magisterial  court  in  her  bedroom.  Her  solicitors,  Messrs.  Richard 
and  Arnold  Cleaver,  having  previously  held  a  parley  outside  the 
house  with  Colonel  Bidwell,  Mr.  Swift,  the  magistrates'  clerk,  and 
Superintendent  Bryning  complaisantly  consented  to  a  remand,  and 
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without  hearing  any  evidence  in  her  presence,  Colonel  Bidwell  ordered 
her  removal  from  her  bed  while  lying  in  the  prostrate  condition 
■described  on  page  8,  upon  the  foUowing  statement  by  buperin- 
tendent  Bryning  : — 

Superintendent  Bryning,  who  hftd  taken  up  his  poRition  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  said :  This  person  is  Mrs.  Maybrick,  wife  of  the  late  James  Maybnck.  She 
is  charged  with  having  caused  his  death  by  administering  poison  to  him.  1 
understand  her  consent  is  given  to  a  remand,  and  therefore  I  need  not  tntro- 
duce  any  evidence. 

Mr.  Swift  :  You  ask  for  a  remand  of  eight  days  ? 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Arnold  Cleaver  :  I  appear  for  the  prisoner,  and  consent  to  a  remand. 
Colonel  Bidwell :  Very  well.    That  is  all. 

Now  I  trust  that  my  readers,  one  and  all,  will  try  to  conceive 
«uch  proceedings  occurring  in  their  own  houses!  to  their  own 
wives  or  sisters  or  daughters  !  If  they  can  conceive  this  they  will 
promptly  ask  themselves  the  question,  so  forcibly  addressed  to  us 
all  in  his  quaint  language  by  Bret  Harte  : — 

Are  things  what  they  seem  ! 

Or  is  visions  about  ? 
Is  civilisation  a  failure  ? 

This  is  how  in  an  English  house  a  young  American  woman, 
without  a  friend  to  protect  her,  without  money  even  to  telegraph 
for  her  mother  (even  if  the  "  kind  and  honourable  "  policeman  at 
the  door  would  have  permitted  any  message  reaching  its  destina- 
tion !),  lying  ill  in  bed  in  charge  of  police  and  unfriendly  mirses — 
in  a  house  over  which  these  unfriendly  brothers-in-law,  Michael, 
Edwin  and  Thomas  Maybrick,  had  usurped  control— in  a  house 
where,  to  use  the  words  of  her  statement  to  the  J ury — 

"My  lord,  I  had  not  one  true  and  honest  friend  in  the  bouse.    I  had  no 
one  to  consult  and  no  one  to  advise  me." 

On  this  Saturday,  18th  of  May,  she  was  removed  from  her  isth  May 
home  "  to  "Walton  Gaul,  accompanied  by  Superintendent  Bryning, 
Dr.  Humphreys,  and  a  nurse,"  where  she  was  "  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital,"  and  where  "  she  still  remained  in  a  very 
prostrate  condition." 

[Note. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Baroness  de  Eoque,  in 
her  account  of  her  reception  on  arrival  (seepage  12),  says  that  Dr. 
Humphreys  told  her  that  as  she  had  no  money  he  had  let  her  have  a 
Jew  shillings  himself'' — A.  W.  McD.] 

The  Maybrick  brothers,  assisted  by  Alice  Yapp,  Mrs.  Briggs,  See  Search  on 
Mrs.  Hughes,  and  the  police,  continued  to  ransack  that  house,  her  P'e""^*'^- 
private  letters,  and  everything — however,  I  shall  have  to  deal  with 
this  search  separately. 
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[Note. — On  this  Saturday/,  18th,  Michael  Mayhrich,  as  I  am 
informed  hy  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  and  Mary  CadwalladeVy 
the  parlour-maid,  told  the  servants  to  get  ready  and  leave  the  house 
on  Monday,  as  the  will  had  been  left  very  awTcward." — A.  W. 
McD.] 

Mrs.  May  brick,  from  that  day  forward,  has  been  in  gaol.  I 
shall  now  briefly  set  out  in  the  form  of  a  diary  the  dates  of  the 
several  "proceedings  in  the  court,"  and  shall  again  urge  my 
readers  to  reflect  whether  any  household  is  safe,  if  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  permitted  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  ? 

27th  May. — Mrs.  May  brick  being  too  ill  to  be  taken  from 
Walton  Gaol  to  the  magistrates'  court,  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was. 
again  adjourned,  Messrs.  Cleaver  consenting  to  another  remand ! 
Again  no  evidence  was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  COURT. 

28th  May. — The  Coroner's  Inquest,  which  had  been  formally 
opened  on  the  14th  for  the  identification  of  the  deceased  by  hi» 
brother  Michael,  was  opened  by  Coroner  Brighouse.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  too  ill  to  be  present,  but  she  was  represented  by  Mr.  Pickford^ 
as  counsel,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Cleaver.  No  evidence  either  by 
the  doctors  or  by  the  analyst  was  given  on  this  occasion  concerning 
the  "  cause  of  death,"  and  the  Coroner,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, announced  that  an  adjournment  of  a  week  had  been  pre- 
arranged— 

"In  order  that  the  analysis  of  the  deceased's  viscera  by  Mr.  Da  vies  might 
be  completed." 

THE  CORONER'S  INQUEST. 

The  duties  of  a  It  is  nscessaiy  in  the  consideration  of  the  Maybrick  Case,  that 
cofone..  should  be  clearly  understood  and  kept  in  mind  what  the  nature 

of  a  coroner's  inquest  is.  It  most  emphatically  is  not  a  trial  of  an 
accused  person.  No  person  whatever  is  on  trial  before  a  coroner's 
jury.  The  only  thing  before  a  coroner's  jury  is  a  dead  body  which 
they  have  viewed,  and  the  jury  are  summoned  by  the  coroner  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which  that  death 
occurred.  The  inquiry  in  fact  centres  round  the  corpse.  The 
coroner  who  presides  in  that  court,  although  his  office  as  represent- 
ing the  Crown  is  in  fact  judicial,  is  not  sitting  in  a  judicial  capa- 
city— in  fact,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  accused  person  before 
the  jury,  but  merely  the  corpse — he  sits  there  in  the  capacity  of 
president  of  the  court,  to  maintain  order,  and  he  holds  (to  use 
Coroner  Brighouse's  description  of  it  at  this  inquest)  "a  roving 
commission  to  take  whatever  is  tendered."     His  duties  are  to 
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arrange  the  order  in  which  any  information  is  tendered,  and  to 
confine  it  to  matters  connected  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  death  had  occurred.  It  is  only  when  the  jury  have 
returned  their  verdict  that  his  judicial  function  comes  into  opera- 
tion, under  which  he  commits  to  prison  for  trial  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  jury  as  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  body  they 
have  viewed.  That  information  is  given  on  oath,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  its  broad  sense  "evidence," — but  the  use  of  the  word 
causes  a  confusion  of  thought,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  there 
should  be  no  such  confusion  of  thought  arising  out  of  this  word 
"  evidence." 

The  evidence  at  an  Inquest  is  evidence  concerning  the  corpse, 
and  is  emphatically  not  evidence  against  any  living  person.  For 
example,  at  a  Coroner's  Inquest — at  his  "roving  commission  to 
take  whatever  is  tendered" — the  Coroner's  Jury  can  hear  as 
"information  on  oath,"  or  "evidence,"  anything  which  A  said  to 
B,  or  C  said  to  D,  and  so  on ;  but  at  the  Trial  of  an  accused 
person  no  "  evidence  "  of  what  A  said  to  B,  or  what  C  said  to  D, 
and  so  on,  can  be  given  unless  what  was  said  had  been  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused  person. 

There  being  no  accused  person  before  the  Coroner's  Jury,  but 
only  a  corpse,  there  are  no  limits  whatever  to  the  "  evidence  " 
which  may  be  tendered,  except  such  limits  as  the  Coroner,  when 
presiding  over  the  Court,  considers  it  necessary  to  fix,  in  order 
to  keep  it  to  the  question  of  how  the  person  whose  corpse  they 
had  viewed  had  met  with  death. 

Now,  keeping  this  in.  mind,  and  reminding  my  readers  that  on 
the  Tuesday  the  14th  of  May,  Coroner  Brighouse  having  summoned 
a  jury  to  consider  the  circumstances  touching  the  death  of  James 
Maybrick,  which  had  occurred  on  the  11th,  adjourned  the  Inquest 
after  taking  the  formal  evidence  of  Michael  Maybrick  identifying 
the  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  result  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was — 

"That  poison  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  in  such  quantibiea 
as  to  justify  further  examination." 

And  the  Jury  having  been  taken  to  view  the  corpse,  the  Inquest 
was  adjourned  to  the  28th  of  May,  in  order  that  during  the 
adjournment — 

"The  stomach  and  its  contents  might  be  chemically  analysed." 

This  being  the  order  of  things,  I  must  introduce  here  the 
following  incident  which  occurred,  but  which  did  not  publicly 
transpire  until  the  last  day  of  the  Inquest,  in  fact,  until  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  (except  formally  putting  in  a  letter)  had  been 
concluded. 
10 
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Foreman  of  Mr.  Pickford  (interposing)  said  :   I  understand  a  communication  was 

coroner's  jury,    j^^^g       y^^^  jj^.  Coroner,  on  the  first  sitting  [14th  of  May,]  by  a  gentleman 

originally  sworn  in  as  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 

it  is  proposed  to  call  him  or  not  ? 
The  Coroner  :  No. 

Mr.  Pickford :  I  understood  it  was  something  so  important  that  the 
gentleman  thought  he  ought  not  to  sit  upon  the  jury. 

The  Coroner  :  I  feel  certain  it  is  not  relevant.  The  foreman  xcent  to  view 
the  body,  and  then  made  a  statement.  J  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Steel,  tvho  was 
then  acting  for  the  relatives,  and  to  Superintendent  Bryniny  ;  and  I  said,  If  you 
think  this  statement  is  usefid  to  you,  and  that  it  is  evidence,  and  that  the 
foreman  ought  to  appear  as  a  witness,  then  I  will  discharge  him.  They  both 
thought  that  would  be  the  better  course  for  me  to  discharge  him,  and  I  did 
so. 

^  Now,  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  this — the  Coroner  said  he 

communicated  this  to  Mr.  Steel,  who  was  then  acting  for  the  relatives, 
and  to  Superintendent  Bryning.  Well,  the  relatives  refeiTed  to 
were  the  brothers  Maybrick,  the  "  witnesses  for  the  Prosecution  "  ! 

Mr.  Steel  was  not  acting  for  Mrs.  Maybrick !  She  was  lying 
at  that  time  ill  in  bed,  surrounded  by  policemen,  under  the  orders 
of  Superintendent  Bryning,  and  Superintendent  Bryning  was 
getting  up  the  case  against  her  !  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  not  repre- 
sented by  any  one  then,  and  the  Coroner  knew  that  she  was 
"  suspected  "  by  these  brothers  Maybrick  and  by  Superintendent 
Bryning  !  And  I  again,  therefore,  press  for  the  information  which 
was  given  to  Coroner  Brighouse,  which  led  him  on  that  occasion — 
on  the  occasion  when  this  incident  occurred — at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Inquest,  on  the  14th  of  May,  to  make  the  sensational  and 
mysterious  announcement  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  (see 
page  1),  that — 

"  On  the  result  of  the  analysis  would  depend  the  question  whether  or  not 
criminal  proceedings  against  some  person  would  follow." 

And  I  also  call  for  this  statement  made  by  the  foreman  of  the 
Jury  when  he  went  to  view  the  corpse,  which,  after  asking  Mr. 
Steel  and  Superintendent  Bryning  whether  it  would  be  useful  to 
them  as  evidence,  tliey  agreed  among  themselves  was  so  im- 
portant that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Coroner  to  discharge  the 
foreman  of  the  Jury,  which  he  did. 

Now,  why  was  not  that  statement  brought  before  the  Coroner's 

Jury? 

Mr.  Pickford  thereupon  said — 

"  I  rather  gathered  it  had  been  a  statement  favourable  to  my  client  Mrs. 
Maybrick — or  contrary  to  the  theory  set  up  against  her,  and  I  supposed  the 
gentleman  had  been  warned  to  be  present.  Do  you  say  it  was  a  matter  you 
would  not  allow  to  go  before  the  jvry  ? 

The  Coroner :  /  ought  not  to  tell  the  jury. 

This  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  I  insist  that  a  statement 
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made  by  a  foreman  of  the  Jury  when  he  went  to  view  the  body,  of 
such  importance  that  the  soUcitors  of  the  brothers  Maybrick, 
Superintendent  Bryning  and  the  Coroner  agreed  among  themselves, 
made  it  advisable  to  discharge  him,  ought  to  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Coroner's  Jury. 

The  Coroner  then  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  gentleman  called  upon  Mr.  Cleaver  and  gave  him  his  statement,  and 
therefore  it  rests  with  Mr.  Cleaver  or  Mr.  Bryning  to  call  him." 
Mr.  Pickford  :  That  is  not  quite  correct. 

This  is  very  odd  ! — and  moreover,  how  could  the  Coroner  know 
what  statement  the  gentleman  made  to  Mr.  Cleaver  ?  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  statement  did  this  foreman  to  the  Jury  make  to  the 
Coroner  himself — and  which  the  Coroner,  and  Mr.  Steel,  represent- 
ing the  brothers  Maybrick,  and  Superintendent  Bryning  regarded 
of  such  importance  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  discharge  him. 
Why  did  not  the  Coroner  call  this  discharged  foreman  as  a  witness 
to  make  that  important  statement  to  the  Jury,  who,  and  not  the 
Coroner,  were  summoned  to  return  their  verdict  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  James  Maybrick.  Why  did  the  Coroner  say  it  rested 
with  Mr.  Cleaver  or  Mr.  Bryning  or  anybody  else  to  call  him  ? 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  Coroner  being  perfectly 
well  aware  of  what  his  duties  were  as  to  calling  witnesses,  I  will 
quote  a  few  remarks  which  had  been  previously  made  on  different 
occasions  during  this  Inquest. 

Superintendent  Bryning  (addressing  the  Coroner) :  It  would  be  utterly 
erong  for  me  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  yon  what  course  the  evidence  should 
take  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  you  to  take  the  medical  evidence. 

Then  on  another  occasion — 

The  Coroner :  Then  we  have  the  letter  signed  A.  B.  before  us,  and  wo 
are  in  this  position — we  have  not  Mrs.  Maybrick  before  us — we  haye  nobody. 
It  may  be  that  C  D  E  F  and  G  are  implicated,  and,  anyhow,  the  police  can 
put  the  letter  in,  and  it  will  be  for  me  to  say  whether  it  is  to  go  to  the  jury." 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  that  Coroner  Brighouse  under- 
stood perfectly  well  what  his  duty  was,  and  that  it  was  for  him  and 
not  for  Mr.  Cleaver  or  Superintendent  Bryning  or  anybody  else  to 
regulate  what  evidence  should  be  taken  and  what  was  relevant  to 
the  inquiry. 

Then  the  Coroner  went  on — 

"  It  was  a  statement  made  by  deceased,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  a  certain 
other  person.  Deceased  was  not  at  the  time  in  fear  of  death,  and  I  don't  see 
how  the  statement  could  be  evidence." 

Now  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  example  of  the  confusion  of 
thought  about  the  word  evidence.  The  '*  certain  other  person  " 
whom  the  Coroner  had  in  his  mind  was  of  course  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
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But  this  was  not  a  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  it  was  an 
Inquest,  and  the  Coroner  was  absolutely  unfettered  by  apy 
such  rules  of  evidence  as  that  a  statement  made  by  the 
deceased  was  not  made  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  any 
other  "certain  other  person."  If  it  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
deceased  to  any  person  on  earth,  and  if  that  statement  was  in  any 
way  relevant  to  the  matter  which  the  Coroner's  Jury  were  sum- 
moned to  investigate,  that  statement  ought  to  have  been  put 
before  them.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Coroner  had  any 
right  whatever  to  presume  to  keep  it  back  from  the  Jury,  was 
that  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  question  *'  How  James  Maybrick  came 
by  his  death  % "  That  it  was  not  irrelevant  is  manifest,  because 
Mr.  Steele,  the  solicitor  for  the  brothers  Maybrick,  Superintendent 
Bryning,  and  the  Coroner  had  agreed  among  themselves  that  it 
was  a  statement  of  such  importance  as  to  necessitate  the  discharg- 
ing of  the  foreman  of  the  Jury  who  had  seen  the  body,  and  who 
had  made  that  statement. 

Do  not  let  us  pass  this  over.  Do  not  let  us  permit  Coroners  to 
assume  judicial  functions  until  the  Jury  have  found  their  verdict ! 
Do  not  let  us  permit  Coroners'  Inquests  to  assume  any  such  char- 
acter as  Trials  of  the  accused  persons  !  The  institution  of  Coroner's 
Inquest  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  life.  It  is  the  verdict 
of  a  Coroner's  Jury,  after  making  an  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  any  person — the  cause  of  whose 
death  is  not  known,  which  indicates  whether  criminal  proceedings 
shall  be  taken  against  a  "  certain  other  person,"  or  against  ABC 
or  D.  Do  not  let  us  permit  Coroners  to  limit  the  scope  of  such  an 
investigation  by  assuming  judicial  functions,  and  ruling  that  this  or 
that  piece  of  information — this  or  that  statement — is  or  is  not 
"evidence!"  It  is  vital  to  the  usefulness  of  Coroners'  Inquests 
that  there  should  be  no  hmit  of  any  kind  put  upon  "  any  informa- 
tion on  oath  "  which  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  body  they  have  viewed,  so  long  as  it  is  relevant  in 
any  way  to  that  inquiry.  A  Coroner's  Jury  must  hold  "  a  roving 
commission  to  take  everything  which  is  tendered,"  whether  it 
affects  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  and  the  Coroner  must  not  be  permitted  to 
put  any  limit  upon  any  such  information  so  long  as  it  is  relevant 
to  the  issue  before  the  jury. 

But  Coroner  Brighouse  having  taken  upon  himself  to  rule  that^ 
because  a  statement— a  statement  of  such  material  importance  to 
the  inquiry  that  he  discharged  the  foreman — a  statement  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  deceased  himself  could  not  be  " evidence" 
because  the  deceased  had  not  made  it  in  the  presence  of  a  "  certain 
other  person,"  Mr.  Pickford  mildly  remonstrated  :— 

"7  understand  it  was  a  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  his  illness  made  to  this 
gentleman.    It  certainly  would  not  be  'evidence'  against  my  client,  but 
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whether  it  would  be  '  evidence '  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  I  dont  know.  1 
•  onfess  I  have  not  the  knowledge  you  have  as  to  what  is  '  evidence  at  in- 
vestigations of  the  kind  ;  if  hostile,  it  would  not  be  '  evidence  against  my 
client." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Pickford,  a  learned  Counsel,  should  be 
in  the  slightest  doubt  about  such  a  thing  as  this  1  His  client,  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  was  not  on  her  Trial. 

So  the  Coroner  replied,  and  his  reply  is  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature.  It  begins  by  saying  that  he  had,  during  the  inquiry, 
ruled  out  any  "  evidence "  which  would  not  be  evidence  at  the 
Trial  of  an  accused  person,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  he  says  that 
he  has  a  roving  commission  to  take  everything  that  is  tendered. 

Coroner  Brighouse,  in  fact,  laid  claims  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  judge  presiding  over  a  trial  of  an  unaccused  person,  and  of  a 
Coroner  presiding  over  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  that  person 
ought  to  be  accused. 

I  trust  that  every  reader  of  this  treatise  will  *'  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  the  following  words,  in  which  Coroner 
Brighouse  defined  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  functions  as  a 
Coroner.  Such  functions  entrusted  to  any  Coroner  would  destroy 
what  is  the  chief  safeguard  of  life  in  this  country — the  usefulness 
of  a  Coroner's  Inquest. 

The  Coroner :  I  think  you  have  gathered  when  Mr.  Bryning  has  given 
evidence  which  would  not  he  evidence  iefore  the  Magistrates,  I  have  ruled  againtt 
it.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  I  have  a  roving  commission  to  take  whatever  is 
tendered,  presuming  it  may  apply  to  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Pickford  subsides,  and  remarks  : — 

"  I  say  no  more  about  it  if  you  don't  think  it  right  to  go  before  the  jury." 

And  there  the  matter  dropped,  and  it  did  not  go  before  the 
Jury,  and  is  left  to  the  world  as  a  mystery  ! 

Let  us  know  what  this  suppressed  statement  was  ! 

And  now  to  resume  the  narrative.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Inquest  on  the  14th  of  May  Coroner 
Brighouse  had  adjourned  it  for  a  fortnight,  viz.,  to  this  28th  of  May, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  result  of  the  post  mortem  was — 

"  That  poison  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  df>ceased  in  such  quantities 
as  to  justify  further  examination.  For  this  purpose  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
tents would  be  chemically  analysed,  and  on  the  result  of  that  analysis  would 
depend  the  question  whether  or  not  criminal  proceedings  against  some  person 
would  follow." 

AS  it  was  now  disclosed  that  the  "  some  person "  referred  to 
«pas  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  as  she,  not  being  well  enough  to  be  pre- 
sent, was  represented  by  her  legal  advisers,  it  strikes  me  as  odd 
that  Mr.  Pickford,  being  present,  did  not  ask  that  the  first  evidence 
given  should  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Davies's  analysis  of  the  portions 
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of  the  body  sent  to  him  for  analysis  on  the  14th;  that,  as  the 
28th  May.  Coi'oner's  Inquest  was  held  to  investigate  how  and  by  what  means 
Mr.  James  Maybrick  came  by  his  death,  some  evidence  should  at 
once  be  given  as  to  what  was  the  "  cause  of  death  "  !  and  protest 
that  until  such  evidence  was  given  it  was  intolerable  that  a 
Coroner's  Jury  should  be  set  to  inquire  into  any  social  scandals 
connected  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  anybody  else.  At  a  later  stage 
of  the  Inquest,  and  after  the  social  scandal  had,  however,  been 
thus  dragged  out,  the  Coroner  himself  seems  to  have  had  a  twinge 
of  conscience  about  it,  because  at  a  later  day,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  read  some  letters,  he  said  : — 

"So  long  as  we  get  a  decision  from  the  jury  on  the  matter  of  issue — viz., 
how  Mr.  Maybrick  came  by  his  death — so  long  as  we  get  this,  I  don't  see  any 
necessity  to  read  all  these  letters  as  food  for  gossip." 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  this  did  not  occur  to  Coroner  Brighouse  at 
the  first,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  "food  for  gossip"  had  been 
administered  to  the  "  thirty  or  forty  representatives  of  the  press"! 
Coroner's  jury.  '^^^  following  formed  the  Coroner's  Jury:  W.  II.  Bowring, 
Fletcher  Eogers,  Walter  Harris,  A.  Schlerwater,  K  Blackwell, 
T.  C.  Morris,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  F.  Pyemont,  T.  Barker,  E.  Davies, 
S.  Laken,  J.  Lockett,  H.  Leyland,  and  W.  H.  Greenham.  The 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  29th  May,  describing  this  inquest,  made 
the  following  sensational  announcement  about  it : — 

Liverpool  Daily  "  What  has  become  known  to  the  local  public  as  the  '  Aigburth  Mystery' 

Post.  reached  a  more  crucial  stage  yesterday,  when  the  police  unfolded  the  first  part 

of  their  budget  of  evidence  before  Mr.  Coroner  Brighouse.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  largest  public  room  which  Garston  can  boast  of  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities,  and  the  old  Police  Court,  situated  in 
Wellington  Road,  was  accordingly  hired  for  the  purpose.  It  was  certainly 
roomy  enough  to  accommodate  the  elaborate  array  of  lawyers,  reporters, 
witnesses,  and  spectators  who  attended,  but  from  an  acoustic  point  of  view  it 
was  almost  as  bad  a  building  as  could  be  selected.  The  pressmen  experienced 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  hearing,  and  for  twelve  mortal  hours  over  which  the 
proceedings  extended  many  of  them  had  to  take  notes  in  all  sorts  of  positions — 
standing  up  between  serried  ranks  of  policemen,  on  their  knees,  sometimes 
almost  on  the  backs  of  learned  counsel,  and  in  various  other  awkward  positions, 
for  it  was  found  impossible  to  hear  at  the  tables  assigned  to  them." 

And  the  reporter  then  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  Coroner,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  secrecy  with  which  he  carried 
out  the  preliminary  inquest,  was  extremely  courteous  to  the  thirty  or  forty 
journalists  who  were  drawn  to  the  spot." 

Coroner  Brig-  It  was  amid  scenes  and  excitement  of  this  kind  that  the  May- 
bouae.  brick  case  was  first  ushered  into  our  courts,  and  Coroner  Brighouse 

opened  the  proceedings  by  saying  to  the  Jury  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  summoned  here  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  the  inquest  on  whose 
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body  was  formally  opened  on  the  14th  of  this  month     Since  that  time  the  Dixry 

wife  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  May  brick,  has  been  apprehended  by  the  police,  28th  May. 

cliarqed  with  having  caused  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  it  will  be  tor  you 

to  sav,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  whether  you  consider  she  is  criminally 

responsible  for  the  death  of  her  husband.     Of  course,  generally  after  hearing 

the  evidence,  you  will  have  to  say  how  and  hy  what  means  Mr.  Maybrick  came 

hy  his  death.    I  propose  to  sit  to-day  until  six  o'clock,  with  an  adjournment 

for  lunch,  and  if  it  suits  you  to  continue  the  inquiry  and  the  witnesses  are  not 

exhausted,  we  will  continue  the  inquest  to-morrow.  The  inquiry  will  eventuaUy 

he  adjourned  for  a  week,  in  order  that  the  analysis  of  the  deceased  s  viscera  by 

Mr.  Davies  may  he  completed.    Mrs.  Maybrick  is  not  here  to-day.     But  sooner 

or  later  she  will  have  to  be  present,  in  order  that  she  may  be  identified  by  a 

witness." 

Mr.  Davies,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had,  as  it  afterwards 
transpired,  completed  his  analysis  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
the  medical  men  who  had  made  the  post-mortem  examination  (Dr. 
Humphrey,  Dr.  Carter,  and  Dr.  Barron)  had  selected,  and  as  to  which 
the  Coroner  had  stated,  on  the  14th  May,  that— 

"  The  result  of  the  post  mortem  was  that  poison  was  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  deceased  in  such  quantities  as  to  justify  further  investigation." 

And  Mr.  Davies  had  found  by  his  analysis  that  there  was  no 
poison  whatever  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  or  in  its  contents, 
and,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  weighable  poison  in  any  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  submitted  to  him.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the 
Coroner  knew  this — the  police  certainly  knew  it — and  it  would 
have  been  only  honest  and  candid  for  the  Coroner  to  have  told  the 
Jury  this,  and  for  the  police  to  have  put  Mr.  Davies  at  once  into 
the  witness  box  to  have  said  so.  However,  Superintendent  Bryning 
having  charged  Mrs.  Maybrick  before  a  magistrate  with  having 
"  caused  the  death  of  her  husband  by  administering  poison  to  him," 
and  the  magistrate,  without  hearing  any  evidence  in  her  presence^ 
ten  days  before,  viz.,  18th  of  May,  having  ordered  Mrs.  Maybrick 
to  be  taken  from  her  bed  and  locked  up  in  Walton  Gaol,  and  the 
public  being  greatly  excited  about  these  mysterious  proceedings,  it 
would  never  do  for  the  police  to  put  Mr.  Davies  in  the  witness  box 
to  say  that  he  had  analysed  the  parts  of  the  body  and  had  found 
no  weighable  poison  in  them  !  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  for  the 
police  to  do  but  to  get  the  Inquest  again  adjourned,  and  give  Mr. 
Davies  another  chance  of  finding  some  arsenic  in  the  body  by 
having  it  exhumed,  and  further  portions  of  it  taken  for  analysi.s, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  up  the  public  excitement  about  the 
Maybrick  Mystery  by  feeding  the  public  appetite  for  scandal  by 
giving  evidence  about  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  committed  adultery 
with  Brierley,  and  having  thus  started  a  public  prejudice  against 
her,  take  their  chance  of  Mr.  Davies  finding  some  arsenic  in  the 
body  when  exhumed  ! 

This  searching  a  body  for  arsenic  after  exhumation  is  not  always  Exhum»tinn. 
an  entirely  satisfactory  proceeding,  because  arsenic  is  such  a  common 
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thing — it  is  found  in  so  many  things,  lead,  copper,  dyed  paper, 
ssthMay.  clothes,  glass,  indeed,  in  almost  everything,  though  it  is  never 
found  in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  unless  it  has  been  introduced 
into  them  from  without :  still,  cases  have  been  known  where  arsenic 
has  got  into  coffins  and  graves  from  the  copper  nails  and  other  accom- 
paniments of  interment,  and  even,  I  believe,  in  one  recorded  case, 
from  the  soil  itself.  In  the  well-known  Loughton  case  in  Essex, 
in  1878,  Dr.  Tidy  found  no  less  than  6i  grains  of  arsenic  in  the 
viscera  of  an  exhumed  body ;  the  arsenic  had  not  been  taken  by 
the  deceased  at  all,  but  had  come  from  some  violet  powder  which 
had  been  dusted  over  the  corpse  !  !  The  discovery,  therefore, 
of  traces  of  arsenic  after  the  exhumation  of  the  body  (which 
had  been  buried  for  a  fortnight)  is  not  an  entirely  conclusive 
proof  that  any  arsenic  had  been  in  the  body  before  death. 
In  this  Maybrick  case,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  encum- 
ber the  argument  with  suggesting  that  anything  of  that  kind 
accounted  for  the  traces  of  arsenic,  amounting  altogether  to 
the  minute  quantity  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  which 
were  subsequently  found  by  the  analysts  in  the  body,  because, 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  have  been  a  still  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon if  some  such  traces  of  arsenic  had  not  been  found  in  the 
body  of  a  man  addicted  to  such  habits  of  dosing  himself  as  James 
Maybrick  was  shown  to  have  been. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  pre-arranged  adjournment 
of  the  Inquest  for  the  purpose  of  exhuming  the  body,  is  to  point 
out  that  Coroner  Brighouse,  instead  of  telling  the  Jury  that  the 
inquiry  would  be  adjourned  "  in  order  that  the  analysis  of  the 
deceased's  viscera  by  Mr.  Davies  may  be  completed,"  ought  to  have 
selected  language  more  accurate  and  less  likely  to  increase  the 
public  excitement  about  the  Maybrick  Mystery  :  that  he  ought,  in 
fact,  to  have  told  the  Jury  that  Mr.  Davies  had  completed  his 
analysis  of  the  parts  of  the  body  submitted  to  him,  and  had 
failed  to  find  arsenic  ! !  but  that  the  police  had  found  adultery  ! ! 
The  cart  before  and  that  he  would  not  let  the  police  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
thehor;ie  ^^le  Jury  hear  evidence  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  had 

any  motive  for  administering  arsenic  before  some  evidence  had 
been  given  that  the  man  had  died  of  arsenic.  The  cart  which, 
however,  was  thus  put  before  the  horse  on  this  first  occa- 
sion of  the  Maybrick  case  being  brought  into  court,  has  been 
in  front  of  the  horse  throughout  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  case. 
The  Coroner's  Jury,  were,  however,  not  called  together  to  inquire 
whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  committed  adultery,  but  whether 
James  Maybrick's  death  had  been  caused  by  arsenic,  and  by 
whom  administered !  The  Coroner's  Jury  were  not  called 
together  to  drag  forth  the  weakness  of  some  weak  Avoman,  and  to 
supply  "  the  thirty  or  forty  journalists,"  to  whom  the  Coroner  was 
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<*  extremely  courteous,"  with  food  for  gossip  in  the  form  of  a  social  P'^^- 
scandal,  wherewith  the  press,  as  purveyors  of  sensation,  could  feed  28th  May. 
the  unhealthy  appetites  of  those  who  revel  in  the  exposure  of  a 
woman's  weakness. 

Coroner  Brighouse  was,  however,  not  satisfied  to  preside  oyer  a 
€oroner's  Court,  summoned  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  issue 
before  them,  viz.,  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  person  whose  corpse 
the  Jury  had  viewed.  He  aspired  to  turn  Coroners'  Courts  into 
tribunals  for  the  trial  of  unaccused  persons ;  and  so,  apparently 
forgetting  that  the  Jury  were  there  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
■death  of  James  Maybrick,  and  not  into  the  adultery  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick,  told  the  Jury — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  not  here  to-day  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  she  will  have  to 
be  present,  in  order  that  she  may  be  identified  by  a  witness." 

Now  what  witness  did  the  Coroner  refer  to  1  . 

There  was  no  question  about  Mrs.  Maybrick's  identity  ;  and  Maybric^^ 
not  only  so,  but  she  was  actually  at  that  time  in  gaol,  under  an 
order  of  a  magistrate.  What  was  the  occasion  for  her  being 
present  at  this  Coroner's  Inquest,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
identified  by  a  witness  1  She  being  a  suspected  person,  and  there- 
fore one  who  was  gravely  interested  in  that  inquiry,  ought  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  ofiered  her  of  making  any  explanation  she 
liked,  or  of  giving  any  evidence  she  wished  as  to  any  matters 
touching  the  death  of  James  Maybrick — but  why  was  she  to  be 
present  "to  be  identified  by  a  witness?"  and  what  witness? 
and  what  for? 

The  witness  to  whom  the  Coroner  referred  was  Alfred 
Schweisso,  the  waiter  of  a  London  hotel  at  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  stayed  in  the  month  of  March,  and  with  which  visit  a  scandal 
was  connected,  viz.,  that  while  there,  she  had  committed  adultery 
with  Brierley  !    (See  p.  16.) 

But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  until  it  was  shown,  until 
some  evidence  was  given  by  the  doctors  and  the  analyst  that 
James  Maybrick's  death  had  been  caused  by  arsenic,  what  in  the 
world  had  a  Coroner's  Jury  to  do  with  any  question  whether  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  or  had  not  committed  adultery  with  Brierley?  It 
was  not  suggested  that  James  Maybrick  had  come  to  his  death 
by  violence — had  been  shot,  or  stabbed,  or  drowned.  What  was 
suggested  was  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic.  The  Coroner 
knew  that  Mr.  Davies  had  analysed  the  stomach  and  its  contents 
of  the  deceased,  and  had  found  no  arsenic.  Why,  in  the  face  of 
that,  did  he  not  say  to  the  police — 

"  Well,  before  we  drag  out  into  the  broad  daylight  of  publicity 
the  weakness  of  some  weak  woman,  let  us  have  some  evidence, 
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something  to  go  upon,  to  justify  this  suggestion  that  the  cause  of 

28th  May. 

death  was  arsenic.  The  doctors  have  made  a  post  mortem,  and 
have  selected  such  portions  of  the  body  as  they  thought  necessary, 
and  the  analyst  has  analysed  these  portions,  and  he  has  not  found 
any  weighable  arsenic.  Let  us  hear  what  these  doctors  and  this 
analyst  have  to  say,  and  if  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  body  ex- 
humed I  will  adjourn  the  inquest  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  evidence 
is  then  produced  that  there  is  any  arsenic  in  the  body,  and  that 
the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic,  the  jury  must  hear  any  evidence 
there  is  concerning  any  person  who  could  have  any  motive  to 
murdei',  but  I  will  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  !  Let  us 
have  some  evidence  that  the  cause  of  this  man's  death  was  arsenic 
before  we  go  into  any  questions  about  any  woman's  committing 
adultery,  or  any  such  food  for  gossip  as  that.  Coroner's  juries  are 
not  called  to  investigate  questions  of  that  kind." 

However,  the  Coroner  did  not  usher  the  Maybrick  Case 
before  the  world  in  that  way,  and  Mr.  Pickford  was  complaisant, 
and  called  Dr.  Beamish,  the  medical  officer  of  Walton  Gaol. 

Mrs.  Maybrick's 

lie*lth.  The  Coroner  :  I  understand,  Mr.  Pickford,  that  you  call  this  witness  to 

prove  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  too  unwell  to  attend  here  ? 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  object  to  the  lady's 
presence  at  all.  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  her  in  custody  that  she  is 
not  in  a  fit  state. 

To  Dr.  Beamish  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remove  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  her  here. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  she  will  be  able  to  attend  in  Court  ? 

A.  I  should  think  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  Coroner  :  At  present  you  see  nothing  to  prevent  her  attendance  this 
week  ?  I  may  say  we  only  want  her  here  in  order  to  he  identified  by  a  witness, 
and  after  that  is  done,  if  necessary,  she  can  retire  to  another  room. 

The  Doctor  :  That  would  minimise  the  risk  unquestionably.  The  more 
rest  she  has  at  present,  the  better  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

The  Coroner  :  She  will  have  to  attend  sooner  or  later. 

The  Doctor  :  The  later  the  better. 

The  Coroner  :  Do  you  think  a  week  is  late  enough  ? 

A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  she  will  be  able  to 
attend  with  comparative  impunity. 

And  then  the  Inquest  proceeded,  and  throughout  the  whole 
day  the  police  did  not  call  a  single  witness  to  speak  to,  or  ask  a 
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single  question  of  any  one  which  related  in  any  way  to,  the  "  cause   ' 

of  death,"  but  called  as  witnesses  :—  28th  May. 

3Iichael  Mayhrick,  with  his  story  of  how  he  suspected  Mrs. 
Maybrick  of  not  attending  properly  to  her  husband  by  not  caUmg 
in  a  second  doctor  and  professional  nurses  earlier. 

Alice  Yapp,  the  children's  nurse,  with  her  story  about  having 
observed  Mrs.  Maybrick  soaking  some  fly-papers  in  a  sponge  basin, 
and  with  her  story  of  having  opened  and  intercepted  a  pencil-letter 
to  Brierley  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  sent  her  to  put  in  the  post 
office,  and  her  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick  on  the  night  of  the  Grand  National,  on  the  29th  of 
March. 

Bessie  Brier  ley,  the  housemaid,  with  her  account  of  the  quarrel 
on  the  29th  of  March  and  her  story  about  seeing  the  fly-papers 
soaking  in  the  bedroom  "  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  after  the 
Grand  National"  ! ! 

WoTces,  the  chemist^  that  the  May  bricks  were  regular  customers, 
and  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  bought  some  fly-papers  from  him. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

Hanson,  another  chemist,  that  the  Maybricks  were  also  regular 
customers,  and  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  also  bought  some  fly-papers 
from  him.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cool,  with  her  account  of  the  quarrel 
between  man  and  wife  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  about  preparing 
food  to  take  down  to  the  office,  and  about  Mrs.  Maybrick  pre- 
venting her  from  giving  Mr.  Maybrick  some  lemonade. 

Mary  Gadwallader,  the  parlotir-maid,  with  her  story  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  tied  up  the  jug  with  some  food  for  the  office  with 
some  paper  and  string  she  had  brought  her. 

JYurse  Gore,  a  professional  nurse,  with  her  story  about  Mrs. 
Maybrick  having  taken  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  replaced  it  in  the  bedroom,  and  that  she  took 
care  that  the  patient  should  not  have  any  of  it. 

Nurse  Gallery,  another  professional  nurse,  with  her  story  that 
she  kept  her  eye  on  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  took 
care  that  the  patient  did  not  have  any  of  it. 

Nurse  Wilson,  another  professional  nurse,  with  her  story  that  the 
night  before  death,  Mr.  Maybrick  said  to  his  wife,  "  Oh,  Bunny, 
Bunny,  how  could  you  do  it?    I  did  not  think  it  of  you." 

Michael  Maybrick  again  to  say  he  would  rather  not  have  the 
will  read ;  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  knew  nothing  of  its  contents,  and 
he  didn't  believe  she  even  knew  of  it. 

And  Mrs.  Samuelson,  a  friend  of  the  Maybricks,  with  her  story 
about  some  quarrels  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  somewhere 
early  in  March,  and  at  the  Grand  National  on  the  29th  March. 

I  shall  deal  with  all  the  stories  of  these  different  witnesses 
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later  on,  but  having  heard  these  stories  about  Mrs.  Maybrick,  the 
Coroner  adjourned  the  Inquest  for  a  week ;  and  so  ended  the  first 
day  of  the  Maybrick  case  in  court  without  one  single  word  of 
evidence  about  the  cause  of  death  of  James  Mai/brick,  but  plenty  of 
evidence  to  excite  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  personally. 
The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  the  30th  May  reported  : — 

Liverpool  Daily  "  The  astounding  disclosures  made  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  late 

^'ott.  James  Maybrick  have  created  a  great  sensation  on  'Change,  and  yesterday  the 

aflFair  formed  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  We  are  informed  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  yesterday  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  coroner's  investigation,  though  the  full  details  were  not  con- 
veyed to  her." 

The  body  of  the  late  James  Maybrick  was  exhumed  that  night 
(at  midnight)  by  Dr.  Barron,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Dr.  Carter, 
in  the  presence  of  the  police. 

^  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  the  1st  of  June  published  a  sensa- 
tional report  of  this  exhumation,  headed  in  large  letters  : 

THE    MAYBRICK  MYSTERY, 

THE  EXHUMATION. 
DESCRIPTION  BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  sensational  des- 
cription was  furnished  by  one  of  the  four  medical  men,  and  which 
of  them  % 

"  The  scene  of  the  exhumation  was  one  of  the  most  ghastly  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  following  description  of  it  is  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  present  and  saw  the  whole  :  — 

'I  believe  the  cemetery  authorities  received  instructions  from  the  Coroner 
to  open  the  grave  in  view  of  the  exhumation  on  Monday,  and  these  directions 
were  at  once  acted  upon.  The  body  has  been  interred  in  a  family  vault, 
situate  in  the  Church  of  England  portion  of  the  cemetery  not  far  from  the 
catacombs,  and  covered  with  a  large  flat  stone,  now  much  discoloured  with 
age.  Beneath  this  were  a  couple  of  feet  of  earth,  then  two  heavy  flag  stones, 
some  six  inches  thick,  and  below  the  whitewashed  brick  vault,  which  contained 
not  only  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  but  those  also  of  his 
father  and  mother.  On  Tuesday  the  massive  memorial  stone  was  removed, 
the  earth  thrown  aside,  and  the  flags  beneath  exposed.  All  was  then  ready  for 
the  exhumation  proceedings.  The  cemetery  officials  and  five  workmen  were  in 
attendance  during  the  evening.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  cemetery  is  very 
lonely  at  night,  and  the  unusual  sound  of  a  couple  of  vehicles  as  they  drove 
up  to  the  gates  at  about  ten  minutes  past  eleven  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one.  The  gates  were  promptly  opened,  and  a  police  officer,  who  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  Inspector  Baxendale,  of  Garston,  produced  the 
necessary  authority  received  from  the  Home  Secretary.  The  vehicles  then 
passed  in,  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  down  the  main  avenue,  the  grave- 
diggers  and  officials  following.  Near  the  church  they  stopped,  and  two  police 
inspectors  and  four  doctors — Dr.  Barron,  Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Hopper,  and  Dr. 
Carter-  alighted.  The  whole  party  then  walked  silently  up  a  side  avenue  to 
the  grave.    The  night  was  perfectly  black,  and  the  stillness  of  the  cemetery 
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appalling.  Across  the  gravel  path  which  runs  past  the  grave  there  had  been 
placed  two  forms  or  benches  obtained  from  the  adjacent  cataconibs.  Here  the 
party,  vfho  were  silent  and  pre-occupied,  stopped,  and  the  grave-diggers  lighted 
their  naphtha  lamps,  the  light  from  which  cast  a  faint  and  sickly  glow  over  the 
surrounding  tombstones.  However,  the  men  got  quickly  to  work  ropes  were 
fastened  to  the  handles  of  the  coffin,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  it  was  raised 
over  the  ground,  its  mountings  scarcely  yet  tarnished  with  rust,  it  was 
placed  with  its  ends  upon  the  two  benches,  then  commenced  the  operation  of 
tuiscrewing  the  lid.  This,  of  course,  did  not  take  long,  but  there  was  scarcely 
any  one  present  who  did  not  feel  an  involuntary  shudder  as  the  pale  worn 
features  of  the  dead  appeared  in  the  flickering  rays  of  a  lamp  held  over 
the  coffin  by  one  of  the  medical  men.  The  body  was  not  removed  from  its 
receptacle.  What  every  one  remarked  was  that  although  interred  a  fortnight 
the  corpse  was  wonderfully  preserved.  There  were  scarcely  any  signs  of  cor- 
ruption, the  only  thing  noticeable  was  that  whilst  the  extremities,  the  feet  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and  the  hands  had  remained  their  natural  colour, 
the  rest  of  the  body  had  turned  a  dark  hue.  As  the  dissecting  knife  of  Dr. 
Barron  pursued  its  rapid  and  skilful  work  there  was,  however,  whenever  a 
slight  breath  of  wind  blew,  an  odour  of  corruption.  The  doctor  removed  in  suc- 
cession his  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  part  of  the  thigh  bone  ;  coming  to  the 
head,  he  cut  out  the  tongue,  and,  opening  the  skull,  removed  one-half  _  of  the 
brain.  Each  part  as  it  was  removed  was  placed  in  a  large  stone  jar,  which  was 
covered  over  securely  with  a  canvas  cloth  and  then  sealed  with  Dr.  Barron's 
seal.  This  done,  the  remains  were  re-covered,  the  coffin  silently  and  expedi- 
tiously lowered  again  into  the  vault,  and  the  benches  were  replaced  in  the 
catacombs  ;  the  jar  was  taken  into  one  of  the  vehicles,  which  about  midnight 
moved  slowly  and  in  silence  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  The 
others  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  horrible  business  left  immediately  after- 
wards, glad  that  it  was  over.  Whilst  the  dissection  tvas  going  on  those  present 
discussed  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.' " 

[Note. — /  have  ascertained  that  Dr.  Hopper  was  not  present  at 
the  exhumation. — A.  W.  Mc.D.^ 

I  wish  I  was  in  a  position  to  tell  my  readers  who  the  "  eye- 
witness "  was  who  furnished  the  press  with  this  sensational  des- 
cription. I  might  make  some  comments  npon  the  evident  intention 
of  the  writer  of  it,  but  I  will  make  only  one  remark  about  this 
exhumation,  and  that  is,  that  the  eye-witness  omits  to  say  what 
precautions  were  taken  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  this  "large 
stone  jar"  did  not  contain  any  arsenic,  or  where  this  "large  stone 
jar"  was  obtained.  "  Large  stone  jars"  very  often  do  contain  minute 
particles  of  arsenic ;  indeed,  arsenic  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  stone  jars.  If  no  precautions  were  taken  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  body  should  be  again  exhumed,  and  some  fresb 
portions  taken  for  analysis  and  placed  in  some  vessel,  the  absolute 
purity  of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Stevenson,  See  Search  tor 
whether  in  his  capacity  of  Crown  Analyst  or  in  the  capacity  of  cwpse.™  ^ 
Crown  Guesser,  I  know  not,  said,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  that 
though  they  had  only  actually  found  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic, 
and  that  that  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  death,  still  he  was 
of  opinion  "  that  the  body  at  the  time  oj  death  probably  contained 
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a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,"  and  he  explained  that  the  smallest  dose 
which  could  be  fatal  must  be  over  two  grains.  IF  THERE 
WAS  ANY  ARSENIC  IN  THE  BODY  OF  JAMES  MAY- 
BRICK  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DEATH,  IT  WILL  BE 
FOUND  THERE  NOW.  Arsenic  does  not  evaporate,  and 
has  been  found  in  recorded  cases — in  one  case  twelve  years  after 
death,  and  in  another  fourteen  years  after  death. 

[Note. — Dr.  Carter,  in  an  article  in  the  ^'Lancet,"  of  21st  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  said  that  what  had  been  actually  found  was  suficient 
"  to  ivarrant  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  belief  that  the  ivhole  body  contained 
nearly  a  fatal  dose  at  the  time  of  death."  Dr.  Carter  thinks  Dr. 
Stevenson  ought  to  have  said  "  nearly  a  fatal  dose,''  instead  of  " pro- 
bably a  fatal  dose,"  and  he  repeats  this  in  his  article  in  the  "  Liver- 
pool Medico-Chirurgical  Journal''  of  January,  1890.  Well,  if  these 
two  Crown  ivitncsses  thought  this,  why  did  they  not  advise  the  Crown 
before  putting  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  her  trial  to  have  the  body  exhumed 
again  and  find  it  ?  If  it  was  in  that  body  at  the  time  of  death,  it  is 
a  matter  of  scientific  certainty  that  it  is  there  now.  Let  the  body  be 
exhumed,  and  let  some  independent  analyst  discover  if  these  two  Crown 
Guessers  have  guessed  rightly.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
tohen  Dr.  Stevenson  made  such  a  statement  as  that,  stop  the  trial  until 
such  a  fact  as  that  had  been  ascertained  ?  Why  did  he  allow  the 
Croivn  to  go  on  with  their  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  when  they 
could  have  found  the  '■'"fatal  dose  "  if  it  was  there  at  all  ?  Why  was 
a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  left  to  decide  a  case  where  '*  doctors  disa- 
greed "  as  to  the  cause  of  death  ?  and  told  to  find  a  verdict  against 
Mrs.  Maybrick  on  a  scientific  conundrum  of  that  kind  ?  In  this 
treatise  we  are  considering  how  criminal  trials  are  conducted  in  this 
country,  and  I  invite  my  readers  to  endeavour  to  find  an  answer  to 
these  questions. — A.  W.  McD.] 

June  3rd.  The  next  stage  of  these  proceedings  was  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  being  still  too  ill  to  appear  in  court,  Mr.  W.  S.  Barrett 
as  magistrate,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Swift  as  clerk,  held  a  Magis- 
terial Court  at  Walton  Gaol.  Mr.  Cleaver  was  not  present,  having 
consented  to  the  police  obtaining  another  remand  of  a  week.  Only 
one  newspaper  reporter  was  allowed  to  be  present,  and  the  Liverpool 
Courier,  havnig  "  won  the  toss,"  reported  that  on  the  magistrate  and 
Mr.  Swift  taking  their  seats  in  the  visitors'  room,  the  turnkey 
announced — 

"  This  person  is  now  outside,  sir."  In  response  to  this  Mr.  Swift  requested 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  might  be  shown  in.  The  accused  lady  entered,  accom- 
panied by  a  female  warder,  and  silently  took  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
table.  She  appeared  quite  composed,  and  evidently  half  unconsciously, 
greeted  the  gentlemen  present  with  a  faint  smile.  Her  dress  was  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  a  widow's  bonnet  and  a  long  widow's  veil,  which  was  thrown  aside 
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and  hung  down  behind.    Whether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  the  P^^^^l^^^ j  f  J^*^ 
the  room  it  is  certain  that  she  was  pale  and  colourless,  ^f^^^^f 
anxiety  overspread  her  face,  and  seemed  to  contrast  strangely  ^^h  ts  youth 
fulness  and  still  rounded  outlines.    Her  flaxen  hair  was    ust  ^  «>ble  W^^^^ 
her  bonnet  in  the  form  of  a  fringe.    When  she  was  seated  ^^^^^^^^f^^ 
Bryning,  rising  from  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  addressing  Mr. 

ThTs  pei;"on,  sir,  is  Mrs.  Maybrick.  who  is  charged  with  the  mur^-^^^;;- 
husband,  at  Garston,  on  the  11th  of  last  month.  I  have  to  ask  you,  sir,  that 
you  remand  her  until  Wednesday  next."  , 

Mr.  Swift  :  Mr.  Cleaver,  her  sohcitor,  has  sent  me  a  note  in  which  he 
consents  to  a  remand  until  Wednesday.  , 

Mr.  Barrett  :  If  there  is  no  objection,  she  will  be  remanded  until  Wed- 
nesday morning  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  document  authorising  the  remand,  and 
the  prisoner,  who  went  through  the  whole  of  the  brief  proceedmgs  with  com- 
posure,  left  the  room,  walking  without  support. 

Now  the  only  observation  I  will  make  as  to  this  is,  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  been  in  gaol  ever  since  the  18th  of  May,  and  that 
no  evidence  had  been  yet  given  in  her  presence,  and  moreover  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  not  even  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say,  and  her 
solicitor  was  not  even  present ! 

June  5th,  Wednesday.— The  adjourned  Inquest  was  held, 
and  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  taken  from  the  gaol  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  Coroner's  Court  in  a  cab,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  O'Hagan,  a  female  attendant,  and  a  policeman, 
and  was  taken  to  an  ante-room  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified 
by  Mr.  Flatman,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where  she  had  stayed 
in  London  in  March,  and  by  Alfred  Schwiesso,  the  waiter  of  the 
hotel.  She  was  not  taken  into  Court,  but  at  three  o'clock  Mr. 
Holbrook  Gaskell,  a  magistrate,  attended  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing another  remand  pending  the  result  of  the  Inquest ;  but  again 
no  evidence  was  given  in  her  presence. 

Amidst  all  this  excitement  over  the  Maybrick  Mystery  the 
Coroner  opened  the  adjourned  inquiry,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
legal  advisers  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  time  that  some  evi- 
de'nce  should  be  given  about  the  "cause  of  death."  Up  to  this 
time  the  question  of  the  "cause  of  death"  had  apparently  been 
forgotten  by  everybody. 

Mr.  Pickford,  addressing  the  Coroner  on  his  taking  his  seat, 

said: — 

"  I  think  that  we  should  before  going  further  in  this  case  have  some 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death." 

The  Coroner  :  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Pickford,  that  this  apphcation  was  not 

made  before  !  !  ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  Coroner's  Jury,  who  had  heard  nothing 
about  the  cause  of  death,  had  had  their  minds  poisoned  and 
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saturated  with  all  sorts  of  stories  about  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  it  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Inquest  on  the  body  of  James 
Maybrick  was  held. 

It  was  not  until  this  5th  June  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  legal 
advisers  (and  no  evidence  even  yet  had  been  given  in  her  presence) 
awoke  to  the  position  that  all  this  while  no  evidence  whatever 
touching  the  cause  of  death  had  been  given  before  the  Coroner's 
Jury — that  the  only  evidence  that  had  been  given  was  sensational 
evidence,  touching  the  personal  character  of  Mrs.  Maybrick — but 
none  whatever  about  the  cause  of  death  of  the  man  whose  corpse  the 
Jury  had  been  taken  to  view  on  the  14th  of  May.  Such  a  course 
is  manifestly  unfair,  and  could  only  have  been  resorted  to  by  the 
police  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  Coroner's 
Jury  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  personally,  and  diverting  their  minds 
when  they  came  to  consider  the  real  question  before  them,  viz.,  the 
cause  of  James  Maybrick's  death,  from  connecting  anything  in 
the  conduct  either  of  James  Maybrick  himself  or  of  anybody  else 
with  it,  in  the  event  of  its  turning  out  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
arsenic. 

Trial  by  news-  In  the  meantime  the  Liverpool  press,  with  "The  Maybrick 
paper  Mystery  "  for  a  sensation,  had  been  busy  during  the  adjournment 

of  the  Inquest  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  public,  including  this 
Coroner's  Jury,  with  all  sorts  of  exciting  and  speculative  attempts 
to  unravel  the  Maybrick  Mystery  ! 

Some  five  years  before,  viz.,  in  1884,  the  Liverpool  people, 
who  seem  to  be  given  to  hysterical  excitements  over  sensational  cases, 
were  thrown  into  a  most  violent  state  of  excitement  over  a  local 
poisoning  case  (^Flannagan  and  Higgins)  where  murder  had  been 
committed  with  a  decoction  of  fly-papers,  and  the  very  mention  of 
the  word  fly-papers  among  Liverpool  people  was  like  raising  a  red 
flag  to  a  bull,  and,  accordingly,  as  it  had  transpired  at  the  Coroner's 
Inquest  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  purchased  some  fly-papers,  and 
had  been  observed  soaking  them  in  cold  water  in  a  sponge  basin, 
fly-papers  furnished  a  clue  to  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  and  "  Fly- 
papers again  "  was  the  cry  of  the  streets,  and  the  Liverpool  press 
fanned  the  popular  excitement  by  publishing  such  articles  as  the 
following,  with  large  type  headings  : — The  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
May  30th  :— 

Liverpool  Daily  Tjjg  FLY-PAPER  THEORY  :  A  REMINISCENCE. 

Pot. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  sensational  poisoning  case  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  that  for  which  Mrs.  Flannagan  and  Mrs.  Higgins  were 
executed  in  1884.  The  circumstances  of  that  case  have  been  recalled  to  the 
public  mind  by  the  evidence  given  on  Tuesday  in  what  has  become  known  as 
the  '  Aigburth  Mystery,'  in  so  far  as  in  both  instances  fly-papers  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  prosecution.' 
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And  the  Liverpool  Courier^  May  31st : —  Uverpooi 

Courier. 

'  But  the  strong  point  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution,  so  far  as  it  has  gone 
appears,  in  the  general  opinion,  to  be  the  finding  of  the  fly-papers.  The 
suggestion  of  the  prosecution  of  course  is  that  the  fly-papers  were  obtained  in 
order  that  the  arsenic  in  them  might  be  mixed  with  the  food  and  medicines 
given  to  the  deceased." 

Then  there  appeared  all  sorts  of  sensational  statements,  of 
which  I  will  quote  a  few,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how,  during 
the  adjoui-nment  of  the  Inquest,  the  minds  of  this  Coroner's  Jury 
were  being  prepared  and  poisoned  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  ghastly  description  of  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  body  furnished  to  the  Liverpool  Courier  by  an  "  Eye- 
Witness  " ;  as  to  which  I  will  only  just  remark  that  if  that  eye- 
witness was  either  one  of  the  doctors  who  took  part  in  it,  or 
any  of  the  police  who  were  present,  it  was  a  very  scandalous  thing 
for  either  to  attempt  to  add  fuel  to  the  public  excitement  of  the 
"Maybrick  Mystery"  by  such  a  sensational  and  horrible  narrative. 
The  doctors  and  the  police  knew  that  no  weighable  arsenic  had 
been  found  by  Mr.  Davies  in  the  parts  of  the  body  selected  at  the 
post  mortem.  The  Courier,  in  fact,  in  some  way  knew  it,  because, 
commenting  on  this  description  of  the  exhumation  by  an  eye- 
witness, it  said  : — 

"  The  exhumation  of  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick's  body,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  place,  were  alike  extraordinary.  The  disentombing  of 
remains  which  have,  prior  to  interment,  been  subjected  to  a  post-mortem 
examination,  is  unusual,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Coroner  had  considered 
this  step  necessary  because  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  viscera  had  not  been 
such  as  expected." 

If,  instead  of  saying  "  such  as  expected  "  the  Courier  had  said 
"such  as  hoped"  by  the  persons  engaged  in  getting  up  this  case, 
the  language  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  However, 
arsenic  not  having  been  discovered  at  this  time  in  the  body,  the' 
Liverpool  Courier  kept  up  the  Mystery  and  the  public  excitement  by 
suggesting  other  possible  solutions  of  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  such 
as,  under  large  type  headings, 

"THE  STRYCHNINE  THEORY," 

and  then  went  on  to  throw  out  mysterious  suggestions  that  money 
matters  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  gave,  under  a 
large  type  heading, 

"DETAILS  OF  THE  LIFE  INSURANCES." 

"With  regard  to  the  various  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
insurances  efiected  upon  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  the  accurate  details.    Mr.  Maybrick  was  insured  for  £5  000  in 
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t.e  Mu«  R....  Fund  L„e  -US^;  ^ff^ 
of  this  company  are  at  Central  jsuimiufe,  ,  f^^our  of  his  wife,  and  the 

year,  and  the  other  in  January  of  this  year. 

And  again,  under  another  large  type  heading— 

«MRS  MAYBRICK'S  FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES." 

.<  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  B-PJ-^^%,f  ^"^^  t.'^'l^Z 
been  so  desirous  -n'-^^^.g^XtTttthSs  and  s^e  of  thoL'acquai^ted 
those  in  Cheshire  a^d     ^Z^*^^^' ^^^^r  huS  that,  like  many 

srirdit«?at  i^^t^i  ^  ^^^^^  - 

result  of  races." 

The  Xi..rpooZ(7o.mr,  having  thus  presented  Mrs  Maybnck  to 
the  world  in  the  character  of  a  sporting  woman  and  a  betting 
woman,  proceeded  to  say  : — 

V,-.        tViA  faot  that  whilst  possessing  a  considerable 
«-  However  this  may  be^it  if,*^!  J^^^^^^^^^  with  private 

private  income  of  her  own  Mrs  ^ayhrick  had  trequent  t  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Foan  offices.  Some  of  these  date  ^l^tprT  it  is  aSged  Sally  increased 
only  represented  ^^^^^^^'^ ^"^^^^''^^^^^  ir'wL  only  a  ortnight  before  his 
until  they  involved  ^'PP^^f  ^^^'^^ ^^^i^k  ^ecaL^^^^  accident  aware  of  his 
death  that  the  late  Mr.  J^,'^,^^,, ?f7X%vife  J^uesLg  repayment  of  a  loan 
wife's  monetary  dealings.    A  l^tt^^     ^^^^     ^  he  called  at  the  loan  office 

of  over  £50  fell  i-^t"  ^f,  ^'^^'^V^i^.^'^^^^^^^ 
and  paid  the  amount  Mrs^MayW^^^^^^^ 

a  deed  showing  she  had  ^.^3,  ."''=^'^_Vin  their  origin  monetary,  and  it  is  with 
States  of  America.  Her  difficulties  were^^^  she  resorted  to  the 

the  attempt  to  conceal  them  from  her       ^  received  from 

expedients  described    In  addition  to  ^^ej  P^^J^  the  police  hare 

— 

subject  of  inquiries: 

T^ow  not  one  word  about  any  of  this  had  transpired  at  the 
]Sow,  not  one  wu  j  Liverpool  Courier  is  a 

respectable  paper  ana  .^lealated  to  raise  so  much  per- 

facture  such  a  sensational  story.  Coroner's  Jury 

sonal  prejudice  against  fjf-Jf YnaTest  I  cL  only  presume  that 
during  this  f  If  the  family, 

^^VlthlTaHn"  -fl-^  ^'^^^ 

;:rsontt  tlr™^  -fnendly  object  to  be  served  in  sendmg 

^mttt  p^^^^^^^^^  of  the  Maybrick  case  not  one  wc.d 
was  produced  in  evidence  about  Mrs.  Maybrick's  being  a  sporting 
was  P^oauceu  ^^^^  meeting  which  was 

S^eVto  aSa~^      was  L  Grand  National  on  the 
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29th  of  March,  as  to  which  Mrs.  Samuelson  had  said  in  her 
evidence  at  the  Inquest  on  the  28th  of  May — 

"  On  the  day  of  the  Grand  National  I  was  one  of  a  party  who  went  to  the 
races.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  were  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Brierley  was 
another  of  the  party." 

And  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  a  quarrel  took  place  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  which  was  described  as  the  only  quarrel,  and 
that  it  arose  not  out  of  any  complaint  about  Mrs,  Maybrick  being 
fond  of  going  to  races,  or  about  any  sporting  or  betting  proclivities, 
but  because  she  had  walked  from  the  carriage  to  the  Grand  Stand 
with  Brierley  when  Mr.  Maybrick  told  her  not  to  do  so,  and  for 
which  act  of  disobedience  he  had  when  they  got  hotne  given  her  a 
thrashing  and  a  black  eye,  and  that  a  perfect  reconciliation  had 
been  brought  about  between  them  the  next  day  by  the  family 
doctor,  Dr.  Hopper.  I  will  quote  Dr.  Hopper's  evidence  at  the 
Trial  about  Mr.  Maybrick's  complaint  about  his  wife  on  this  the 
only  occasion  referred  to  of  her  having  attended  a  race  meeting, 
which  she  did  in  company  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Brierley  being 
among  others,  one  of  that  party  of  James  Maybrick's : — 

"  Mr.  Maybrick  told  me  something  about  the  Grand  National,  and  said 
his  wife  had  annoyed  him  very  much,  and  went  off  with  a  gentleman  to  walk 
up  the  course,  although  he  had  distinctly  told  her  not  to  do  so." 

Well !  I  dare  say  there  are  plenty  of  wives  who  do  not  always 
choose  to  be  ordered  about  in  this  sort  of  way  by,  their  husbands 
when  taken  out  for  a  holiday,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
husbands  who  would  resent  a  disobedience  of  this  kind  by  giving 
their  wives  a  thrashing  and  a  black  eye  for  it !  However,  that  is 
what  happened,  and  Mrs,  Maybrick,  objecting  to  such  treatment, 
went  the  next  morning  to  Mrs,  Briggs's  solicitor,  with  Mrs,  Briggs, 
to  try  to  get  a  separation,  and  also  went  to  complain  to  Dr. 
Hopper,  the  family  doctor,  about  her  black  eye;  but  Dr.  Hopper 
went  up  to  the  house,  and  brought  about  a  reconciliation  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  himself,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  all  the 
servants  in  the  house,  was  never  afterwards  broken  by  either  of 
them. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  Press,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  Trial  by 
every  individual  in  this  country,  to  vigilantly  watch  and  criticize  ^""^^i^vot. 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  Courts,  and  to  see  that  justice 
is  properly  administered  in  them  by  our  Judges  and  Juries,  but 
"  Trial  by  Newspaper "  is  distinctly  unfair ;  this  feeding  of  the 
unwholesome  appetite  of  the  public  for  sensation  during  the  pro- 
ceedings themselves,  at  the  expense  of  a  person  charged  with 
crime,  is  not  only  unfair  but  is  a  degradation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  It  is  a  degradation  which  one  would  hardly  expect  to  see 
in  a  newspaper  of  such  standing  as  the  Liverpool  Courier ;  and  I 
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2Sth  May 


DiAKv.  now  challenge  the  Liverpool  Courier  to  produce  the  name  of  its 
^  authority  for  this  representation  of  Mrs  Maybrick  ^  s^rtrng 
woman !  and  a  betting  woman !  which  it  published  (to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Mrs.  Maybrick)  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Coroner's  Inquest.  I  leave  my  readers  to  digest  this  representa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  character  as  a  sporting  woman !  and  as  a 
betting  woman  !  and  I  leave  the  Liverpool  Courier  to  explain  how 
it  came  to  publish  such  a  statement,  and  at  such  a  time ! 

So  much  for  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bets.    Now  let  us  look  at  this 
story  of  the  Liverpool  Courier   about  Mrs.  Maybrick  s  debts ! 
There  is  still  more  occasion  for  protest  against  the  Press  poisomng 
the  minds  of  the  Coroner's  Jury  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  such 
sensational  stories  as  these  published  by  ^\lLxverpool  Oourier  m 
the  interval  of  the  adjournment,  because  Michael  Maybrick,  the 
trustee  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  had  given  his  evidence  at 
the  Inquest  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  bad  made  no  sort  of  reference 
to  any  debts  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's.    Indeed  it  had  been  agreed  upon 
both  by  the  police,  Michael  Maybrick,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  s  legal 
advisers,  and  ruled  by  the  Coroner,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  any  questions  of  money  matters  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  cisl    Why  then,  and  at  whose  instigation,  and  in  whose 
interests,  did  the  Liverpool  Courier  publish  the  sensational  story 

which  I  have  quoted  1  ,    -,  ,  •  4. 

The  following  is  the  only  evidence  that  had  been  given  at 
the  Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  28th  May  about  money  matters 

Michael  Mayhrich  had  been  called,  and  had  completed  his 
evidence  without  any  reference  whatever  to  any  money  questions 
and  the  servants,  and  nurses,  and  chemists  had  been  called  and 
also  a  Mrs.  Samuelson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Partj  at  the 
National,  but  not  the  slightest  reference  had  been  made  by  any 
one  of  them  as  to  any  money  ^^^^ters  connected  wi  h  the  case 
But  that  is  not  all.  Michael  Mayhruk  had  been  recalled,  and  the 
following  had  passed  : — 

Mr  Michael  Maybrick,  recalled,  produced  the  will  of  his  brother,  and 
handed  it  to  tre  Croner,  who  glanced  through  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  Mr. 

Mr  Steel  •  I  think  Superintendent  Bryning  wants  it  to  go  to  the  jury. 
fue  ^^fonaVlZ^V^^  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  he  g.ven  as  evidence 

..cesm^v^  nfft^/orfl  p!ui^-    That  was  my  sole  reason,  but  of  course  it  is 

Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  :  Yes. 
The  Coroner :  Is  this  your  brother  s  seal  upon  it  ? 


The  Will 


A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  it  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  envelope  had  not  been  tampered  Diart. 

with  when  you  f ouad  it  ?   

A.  Oh  j-es,  it  is  quite  clear.  28fch  May. 

Q.  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  have  no  knowledge  of  its  contents  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  she  even  knew  of  it. 

The  Coroner  :  If  it  was  suggested  that  the  will  was  very  much  in  favour  of 
herself— but,  as  she  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  could  not  know — well,  I 
don't  see  what  end  can  be  served  by  it  going  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Steel :  /  think  she  takes  £2,000,  at  the  outside,  under  a  policy  of  life 
assurance. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  come  to  her  under  the  will,  but  it 
was  hers  without.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  object,  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  in  regard  to  matters  unnecessarily  going  before  the  public. 

The  Coroner  :  As  it  is  not  proved,  or  even  suggested,  that  she  knew  the 
contents  of  this  will,  it  cannot  be  put  in  evidence, 

Mr.  Steel :  Certainly,  there  is  no  suggestion. 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  Did  your  brother  make  a  marriage  settlement 
inl8S4?  ^ 
A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  a  trustee  under  that  settlement  ?  See  The  Will 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  I  confess  I  don't  see  how  what  happened  in  1884  is  relevant  Trial  bv  new* 
to  what  takes  place  in  1889,  but  I  don't  wish  to  raise  any  objection.  paper. 
Superintendent  Bryning :  It  shows  some  materiality. 
Mr.  Pickford  :  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  altogether. 

The  Coroner  :  I  think  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  a  knowledge  of  the  trusts  of 
this  settlement  that  it  is  material  evidence,  but  of  course  I  must  ask  Mr. 
Bryning  to  prove  the  document  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Then  I  raise  no  objection  in  that  way. 
Superintendent  Bryning  :  I  won't  pursue  this  further  at  present. 

Now  at  a  later  stage  I  shall  refer  to  this  Will,  which  is 
a  very  remarkable  document  !  At  present  I  am  directing  public 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Inquest  a  sort  of  Trial  hy  Newspaper  was  going  on,  I  have 
quoted  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest 
which  referred  in  any  way  whatever  to  any  questions  of  money 
matters,  and  I  again  press  the  question  on  the  attention 
of  the  public  who  prefer  "  Trial  by  Jury  "  to  "  Trial  by  News- 
paper "—Why  during  the  adjournment  did  the  Liverpool  Courier 
publish  the  sensational  story  I  have  quoted  ?  And  I  again  press 
the  question  on  the  Liverpool  Courier— kt  whose  instigation  and 
in  whose  mterests  was  it  published  ? 

The  whole  story,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  but  my  present  object  is  to  point  out 
the  unfair  interference  with  the  course  of  justice,  which  is 
caused  by  this  modern  system  of  Trial  by  Newspaper  being  carried 
on  concun-ently  with  Trial  by  Jury,  especially  in  times  of  public 
excitement,  I  think  that,  as  regards  comments  and  criticisms 
upon  proceedings  in  Courts  themselves,  the  Press  are  in  the  public 
interest  only  too  negligent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Press  in  the 
public  interest  to  jealously  watch  and  vigilantly  scrutinize  and 
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criticize,  and  call  public  attention  to  everything  which  passes  on 
in  our  Courts.    The  country  has  awarded  to  the  Press  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  our  Courts,  an  absolute 
privilege  of  reporting  and  fairly  commenting  upon  proceedings  in 
Courts  of  Justice.    Our  Courts  are,  in  fact,  open  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enabling  the  public  themselves  to  attend,  and  jealously 
watch  that  our  judges  and  juries  find  their  judgments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence,  and  the  piiblication  and  criticism  ot 
proceedings  in  Courts  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  public  importance 
But  such  statements  as  these  by  the  Liverpool  Courier jevQ  not 
comments  upon  anything  which  had  passed  m  Court.      i  hey  were 
statements  of  facts  which  had  not  come  out  m  evidence  in  Court, 
and,  indeed,  which  never  came  out  afterwards  during  the  whole 
proceedings.    I  cannot  suppose  that  a  paper  of  such  respectability 
as  the  Liverpool  Courier  invented  them.    I  assume,  in  fact,  that 
the  Courier,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  have  published  them  on 
the  authority  of  any  one  except  a  member  of  the  family  or  of  the 
mlice  !  but  I  impute  to  that  person,  whomsoever  he  or  she  may  be, 
That  those  statements  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  minds  of  the  Coroner's  Jury  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  diiring  the 
period  of  the  adjournment,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Uvervool  Courier 
should  feel  it  due  to  its  own  reputation  to  make  publicly  known 
the  name  of  the  person  who  instigated  it  to  publish  such  state- 
ments at  such  a  time. 

Then  again,  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  June  3rd,  in  an  article 

commencing  : — 

«  The  mystery  surrounding  Mr.  Maybrick's  death  seems  to  deepen  and  to 
have  taken  a  greater  hold  on  the  public  mind  "— 

after  referring  to  one  of  the  numerous  stories  afloat,  goes  on  to 
say — 

«  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  woidd  ie  difficult  to  say,  hut  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  public  opinion,  any  conjecture  of  the  kznd  ts  eagerly  received  and 
discussed." 

And  then  proceeds  under  large  type  heading  to  report— 
"It  was  bruited  abroad  in  the  course  of  Saturday  that  the  police  have 
resorted  to  an  extraordinary  stratagem,  in  order  to  P'^f  J^f  ^"^^ 
peculiar  character,  which  they  require  m  the  case.  The  story  goes  that  at  their 
instiaationalady  was  employed  to  write  a  letter  to  a  person  well  known  in  Liier- 
ZTpuZrtingto  comefroi  Mrs.  Maybrich  It  is  alleged  that  the  writing  so 
Z  ky  resemiled  that  of  the  prisoner  as  to  have  deceived  the  person  iowhom  it  was 
Pressed,  and  to  have  brought  from  him  a  response  ^%''^^^<^J-^^^f^^^^ 
ceeding,  we  are  informed,  took  place  immediately  prior  to  Mr.  Mayhrich  s  death. 

Now,  I  cannot  assume  that  a  newspaper  of  such  standing  as 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  invented  such  a  sensational  story  as  this, 
and  I  therefore  suggest  that  it  is  due  to  its  own  reputation  to  make 
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publicly  known  the  name  of  the  author  of  it.  There  was  no  denial  Diaey. 
of  this  ! !  It  was  a  direct  imputation  (published  in  a  paper  of  the  2sth  May. 
highest  standing  in  Liverpool)  of  Forgery  against  the  Police 
engaged  in  getting  up  this  case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick !  !  And 
yet  no  denial !  No  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  call 
the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  to  account  for  such  a 
calumny  !  Why  1  Is  it  that  the  authorities  regard  such  a  news- 
paper as  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  as  beneath  contempt  1  Or  was 
it  because  the  authorities  and  everybody  else  in  Liverpool  had  lost 
their  heads  over  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  and  were  unable  to  see 
that  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  had  published  a  statement,  which 
branded  the  police  engaged  in  getting  up  the  case  as  Forgers  ?  Or 
again,  Is  it  true  ?  If  it  is  true,  I  will  ask — Do  the  people  of  this 
country  intend  to  allow  criminal  trials  to  be  got  up  in  such  a  way? 
I  want  my  readers  to  ear-mark  this  statement  in  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post. 

Again,  the  Liverpool  Courier^  June  3,  announced,  under  a  large  Trial  by  news- 
type  heading :  paper. 

"  ALLEGED  REMARKABLE  LETTER  OF  THE  DECEASED."  eSn' 

We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  affirms  that  he  saw 
the  document  that,  prior  to  his  visit  to  London  in  April  last,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Maybrick  wrote  to  his  brother  Michael,  a  letter  which,  in  view  of  the  Alleged  letter 
present  circumstances,  is  extraordinary.  The  deceased  gentleman  said  that  by  James  May- 
he  could  not  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  his  illness,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  desirable,  in  the  event  of  his  illness  proving  fatal,  if  his  body  was 
subject  to  medical  examination." 

Now,  Michael  Maybrick  had  already  given  his  evidence  at  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  he  certainly  said  nothing 
about  having  received  any  such  letter.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Liverpool  Courier  would  have  invented  such  a 
startling  and  sensational  statement.  Now  I  challenge  the  Liver- 
pool Courier  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  saw  the 
document. 

James  Maybrick's  visits  to  London  in  April  were  on  the  13th 
to  15th,  and  again  on  the  20th  to  22nd,  and  not  only  was  it 
the  case  of  the  Crown  that  James  Maybrick  was  a  perfectly 
healthy  man  at  that  time,  but  they  called  as  a  witness  Dr.  Fuller, 
who  had  seen  him  on  both  those  occasions,  to  prove  it  in  the  most 
positive  manner.  If  James  Maybrick  had  really  written  such  a 
letter  to  Michael,  •*  prior  to  his  visit  to  London  in  April,"  it  would 
have  had  a  most  material  bearing  upon  this  case,  as  suggestin<y 
that  James  Maybrick  had  been  "dosing  himself,"  and  had  an 
inner  consciousness  that  he  had  taken  an  "overdose"  of  some- 
thing !  If  any  such  letter  had  been  written  by  James  Maybrick, 
"prior  to  his  visit  to  London  in  April,"  the  way  in  which  any 
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DjAKY.  arsenic  had  got  into  his  body  would  have  readily  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  every  juryman.  If  Michael  Maybrick  really  did 
have  such  a  letter,  he  suppressed  the  fact  when  giving  his  evidence 
at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  notwithstanding  the  statement  to  whjch 
his  solicitor,  Mr.  Steel,  pledged  himself,  that  Mr.  Michael  Maybr  ck 
"wished  to  disclose  everything  he  knew."  But  that  is  not  all. 
If  Michael  Maybrick  really  did  have  such  a  letter  it  was  an  act 
of  criminal  suppression  upon  his  part  to  keep  it  back  from  the 
Coroner's  Jury,  who  were  sworn  in  not  to  try  Mrs.  Maybrick  for 
murder,  or  anything  else,  but — 

"  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  J amea 
Maybrick." 

There  was  no  denial  of  this  positive  statement  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Liverpool  Courier,  and  that  newspaper  owes  it  to  itself  to  dis- 
close the  name  of  its  informant,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  fully 
investigated.  If  James  Maybrick  did  write  such  a  letter,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  knew  he  had  been  "  over  dosing  "  himself  with 
some  poisonous  drusr.  Moreover,  not  only  was  no  such  letter  pro- 
duced, but  if  Michael  Maybrick  had  received  it,  he  had  kept  it  back 
from  the  doctors.  Dr.  Fuller,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Dr.  Carter, 
who,  if  they  had  known  of  it  dm-ing  life,  might  have  saved  life  by 
administering  an  antidote. 

[Note. — It  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  Liverpool  Courier  to 
publish  the  name  of  the  "  gentleman  who  saw  the  document,"  and  on 
whose  authority/  it  made  this  sensational  statement  that — 

"prior  to  his  visit  to  London  in  April  last,  the  late  James  Maybrick 
wrote  to  his  brother  Michael," 

this  alleged  letter,  because  the  "  Liverpool  Courier,"  in  January/  and 
February/  last,  opened  its  columns  to  a  discus&ion  on  the  Maybrick 
case,  and  on  February  19,  1890,  inserted  a  letter  from  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  signing — 

"  Spenser  Street,  Feb.  15.  "  Anti-Fiction." 

The  animus  of  the  writer  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  all  through 
that  and  previous  letters  which  had  appeared  in  the  "  Liverpool 
Courier  was  absolutely  transparent.  There  was,  in  fact^  no 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  In  fact,  the  writer  made  a  boast  of  it.  It 
will,  however,  be  observed  that  "  Anti-fiction "  gives  a  different  date 
of  the  alleged  letter.  It  is  not  prior  to  his  visit  to  London  "  ( the 
last  of  which  visits  were  from  the  20th  to  the  22nd  of  April),  but 
"  Antir fiction  "  actually  makes  a  quotation  from  the  alleged  letter  in 
asterisks,  stated  to  have  been  written  on  the  29th  April.  "  Antific- 
tion  "  refers  to  this  alleged  letter  thus : — 
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"  The  last  words  of  the  poisoned  victim  to  his  wife,  '  Oh,  Bunny,  Bunny,  Diaet. 
how  could  you  do  it ;  I  did  not  think  it  of  you,"  remained  a  mystery  until 
the  disclosure  of  the  missive  to  his  brother  Michael,  in  London,  dated  29th 
April,  in  which  deceased  gave  minute  details  of  the  malady  from  which  he  was 
sufifering,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  doctors  could  not  diagnose  his 
complaint,  and  added,  '  the  medical  men  will  perhaps  he  able  to  tell  lohat  is  the 
matter  with  me  ivhen  my  body  is  cold  and  lifeless,  and  when,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations,  they  have  examined  my  remains' " 

The  *'  Liverpool  Courier  "  with  the  insertion  of  that  letter  closed 
its  cohimns  to  any  correspondence  on  the  Mayhrick  case,  adding  as  a 
reason — 

"  We  have  already  devoted  much  space  to  this  correspondence,  and  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  it  is  now  closed. — Edit." 

so  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of  any  reply  to  it. — A.  W.  Mc.  D.'\ 
Now,  I  challeuge  the  Liverpool  Courier  to  publish  the  name  of 
the  "gentleman  who  saw  the  document,"  upon  whose  authority 
the  statement  was  editorially  made  on  the  3rd  of  June,  during  the 
period  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Inquest. 

Somebody,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  very  eagerly  spreading  about 
false  stories  to  prejudice  the  Coroner's  Jury  against  Mrs.  Maybrick 
during  the  adjournments  of  this  inquest.  Who  was  it  %  and  for 
what  purpose  %  Will  the  Liverpool  Courier  and  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  disclose  the  name  of  their  informant  ? 


As  to  this  modern  system  of  Trial  by  Newspaper  in  antici- 
pation of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  weapons  with  which  Editors  of 
Newspapers  are  permitted  to  attack  an  accused  but  untried 
prisoner.  I  will  ask  my  readers  to  consider  whether  slander 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  Privileges  of  the  Press.  I  will  quote 
as  applicable  to  this  Trial  by  Newspaper  which  went  on  in 
anticipation  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  in  the  Maybrick  case,  the 
words  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pisanio  : 


"  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  the  sword  ?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already— No  !  'tis  slander 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Eides  on  the  posting  winds— and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world:  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters." 


June  5th.— At  the  adjourned  Inquest,  opened  under  these 
circumstances,  Superintendent  Bryning  flatly  refused  to  take  Mr 
Davies's  evidence  first : — 


Mr.  Pickford  :  Can  you  take  Mr.  Davies's  evidence  ? 


Coroner'B 
inquest. 
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vijlr^  Accordingly  the  following  witnesses  gave  evidence  : — 

Dr.  Hopper.  Hopjyer,  who  had  been  family  doctor  from  September  1; 

1888,  but  had  not  attended  James  Maybrick  since,  spoke  of  his 
effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  quarrel  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
National,  and  about  Mrs.  Maybrick's  asking  him  the  year  before 
to  check  her  husband's  taking  dangerous  medicines,  and  about 
James  Maybrick  having  himself  told  him  that  he  used  to  dose  him- 
self with  almost  anything  his  friends  recommended,  and  to  take 
double  doses,  and  that  he  used  to  take  arsenic. 

Dr.  Hopper  gave  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  but  he 
gave  the  following  evidence  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
29th  of  April,  after  the  Grand  National  and  the  reconciliation  : — 

Black  eye 

Q.  Was  there  anything  noticeable  about  her  face  then  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  she  had  a  black  eye. 
Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  a  separation  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  she  told  me  she  wished  to  have  a  separation  from  her  husband. 
A.  I  believe  you  advised  her  to  cast  the  thought  away  ? 
Q.  I  did. 

Q.  While  you  were  speaking  did  she  tell  you  something  that  had  happened  ' 
A.  She  said  she  and  her  husband  had  had  a  serious  quarrel  the  night 
before. 

Q.  Did  anything  else  happen  at  your  house  ? 
A.  Nothing  of  importance. 

Q.  Did  you  on  the  same  afternoon  go  out  to  Battlecrease  to  see  the 
children  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hopper  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  brought  James  May- 
brick and  Mrs.  Maybrick  together  in  his  presence,  and  heard  what 
each  had  to  say,  and  that  James  Maybrick's  complaint  was  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  walked  on  the  racecourse  with  a  gentleman 
against  his  wishes  : — 

Q.  But  you  did,  in  fact,  effect  what  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  reconciliation  ? 
reconciliatioH.  A.  Yes,  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

And  then  that  he  had  gone  up  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  that  he 
saw  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  together  again. 
Q.  What  were  you  talking  about  ? 

A.  Firstly,  about  Mrs.  Maybrick's  illness,  and,  secondly,  about  her  debts. 
Q.  You  say  the  subject  of  her  debts  had  been  introduced  ? 
A.  It  had  been  introduced  by  her  at  the  previous  interview. 
Q.  Without  going  into  that  question — Did  she  teU  you  what  her  total 
indebtedness  was  ? 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Is  this  nob  going  too  far  ?  There  was  a  dispute  between 
the  husband  and  wife  about  the  wife's  debts.  Surely  the  amount  of  the  debts 
cannot  be  material. 

The  Coroner  :  Will  you  tell  us,  Dr.  Hopper,  whether  the  conversation 
led  you  to  believe  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  debt  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  gather  whether  Mr.  Maybrick  was  willing  to  pay  the 
money  ? 

A.  He  was  willing  to  pay  everything. 


See  Brierley 
Incident. 
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Superintendent  Bryning :  Did  she  mention  the  sum  ? 

Mr.  Pickford  :  I  object  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  question  is  not 
relevant  to  this  inquiry.  It  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  every 
detail  of  a  man's  life. 

The  Coroner :  I  think  Dr.  Hopper  says  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  debt  and 
that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  willing  to  pay  the  money.  If  Dr.  Hopper  had  said  he 
was  not  willing  to  pay  then  I  think  a  motive  would  have  been  suggested,  and 
the  question  thus  become  relevant.  We  quite  understand  Dr.  Hopper,  without 
discussing  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  quite 
willing  to  pay, 

A.  Quite  so. 

Superintendent  Bryning :  Did  she  name  two  different  sums  as  to  her 
indebtedness,  one  larger  than  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Pickford  :  I  object.  Supposing  she  mentioned  ten  sums  what  does  it 
matter  ? 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  Did  he  say  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
larger  sum  ? 

The  Coroner :  What  do.  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Bryning  ? 
Mr.  Pickford  :  You  see  whatever  the  sum  was  Mr.  Maybrick  was  willing 
to  pay  it  back. 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  It  is  a  matter  I  do  not  care  to  press. 

The  Coroner :  How  do  you  make  it  out  to  be  material  to  the  point  at 
issue  that  the  amount  of  her  indebtedness  should  go  before  the  jury — at  least 
her  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  her  indebtedness  ? 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  I  cannot  say  anything  to  that.  My  only  object 
was  to  have  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to  matters  affecting  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  And  my  only  object  is  to  exclude  lohat  is  irrelevant. 

The  Coroner :  Is  it  material  to  the  question  which  the  jury  have  to  decide 
that  this  witness  should  tell  us  how  much  Mrs.  Maybrick  stated  to  be  her 
indebtedness  ? 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  muck  materiality  hanging 
upon  it. 

The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  concerning  Mrs. 
May  brick's  debts  during  the  whole  proceedings.  I  have  set  this 
evidence  out  fully,  because  my  readers  will  remember  that  in  antici- 
pation of  this  evidence  as  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  debts,  the  Liverpool 
Courier  had,  on  the  31st  May,  published  the  sensational  state- 
ment, which  I  have  quoted  on  page  146,  viz : — 

That  she  possessed  "  a  considerable  private  income  of  her 
own  " ;  that  she  had  had  "  frequent  transactions  with  private  loan 
offices  "  ;  that  "  some  of  these  date  back  as  late  as  1887  "  ;  that 
"  a  fortnight  before  his  death  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick  became, 
by  accident,  aware  of  his  wife's  monetary  dealings.  A  letter  to  his 
wife  requesting  repayment  of  a  loan  of  over  £50  fell  into  his 
hands,"  and  that  he  had  '*  called  at  the  loan  office  and  paid  the 
amount."  And  that  "  Mrs.  Maybrick  advanced  as  security  for 
these  borrowings  a  deed  showing  she  had  a  large  income  from  ex- 
tensive estates  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  " ;  and  that  her 
borrowings  "  involved  considerable  sums." 

Now  as  my  readers  will  see  by  a  reference  to  "  The  Will "  (see. 
post),  which  is  a  most  remarkable  document,  that  the  "  consider" 
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DiART.  able  private  income  of  her  own  "  consisted  of  "  £125  a  year,  which 
she  receives  from  her  New  York  property  ! "  and  this  was  secured 
to  her  tinder  her  marriage  settlement,  of  which  Michael  Maybrick 
said  in  his  evidence  at  the  Inquest  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees. 
Although  no  other  evidence  was  given  during  the  proceedings  as 
to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  debts,  Mr.  Addison  when  opening  the  case  for 
the  Crown  at  the  Trial,  said —  : 

Mrs.  Maybrick's  "  Dr.  Hopper,  acting  both  in  his  capacity  as  medical  adviser  and  as  a  friend 
4ebts.  of  the  family,  came  up  to  try  to  make  peace.    He  heard  from  Mr.  Maybrick 

what  his  complaints  were,  and  then  he  went  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  case  together,  the  husband  at  the  time  making  a  complaint  of  her 
going  off  with  Brierley,  at  the  Grand  National,  against  his  wishes  ;  that  was 
all  the  husband  knew  of  the  matter.  At  that  time  the  prisoner  owed  £1,200, 
and  Dr.  Hopper,  acting  as  peacemaker,  succeeded,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  in 
making  matters  up  between  them,  Mr.  Maybrick  undertaking  to  pay  off  those 
debts,  and  from  what  passed  on  the  1st  of  April,  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May- 
brick and  the  doctor,  the  latter  was  led  to  infer  that  the  quarrel  had  been 
made  up." 

Mr.  Addison  did  not,  however,  call  any  evidence  at  the  Trial 
about  this,  and  I  am  somewhat  curious  to  know  about  this 
£1,200  debts  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's!  because,  although  they  could 
not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  death,  they  may  be 
found,  especially  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  provisions  of  the  Will 
and  the  terms  of  reconciliation  which  Dr.  Hopper  effected,  under 
which  James  Maybrick  undertook  and  cheerfully  undertook  to  pay 
her  debts,  to  have  a  very  material  bearing  upon  the  question — 

How,  why,  and  by  whom  was  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  1 

In  the  first  place  then  it  will,  no  doubt,  strike  my  readers  as  odd 
that  any  debts  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  contract  could  be 
described  as  "  her  debts,"  and  as  being  odd  that  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
being  a  married  woman  living  with  her  husband  and  having  only 
an  income  of  £125  a  year,  could  contract  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£1,200 !    I  know  that  there  is  a  Married  Women's  Separate 
Property  Act,  and  that  under  it  sometimes  husbands  are  able  to 
get  protection  from  creditors  by  setting  it  up  as  a  defence.  But 
James  Maybrick  did  not  do  anything  of  this  sort ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  cheerfully  undertook  as  part  of  the  terms  of  the  reconciliation 
to  pay  her  debts.    Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible,  if  he  did  not 
fulfil  his  promise,  and  if  "  her  debts"  did  amount  to  £1,200,  that 
on  his  death  either  his  partner  in  business  (Edwin  Maybrick)  or 
his  "Trustees  and  universal  legatees"  Thomas  Maybrick  and 
Michael  Maybrick  might  have  objected  to  such  a  payment  out  of 
his  assets,  which  by  the  Will  are  stated,  including  life  assurance 
and  sale  of  furniture  and  everything,  at  £3,770  16s.  6|d.  net. 
But  even  still  it  will  no  doubt  strike  my  readers  as  odd  that  if 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  really  contracted  debts  of  her  own  to  such  an 
amount  as  £1,200,  the  creditors  should  have  made  no  effort  to 
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contest  any  application  of  the  Married  Women's  Separate  Property 
Act  to  such  debts,  or  shoidd  not  have  insisted  that  they  were 
his  debts  and  not  her  debts.  Mr.  Addison  stated  in  his  opening 
speech  to  the  Jury  that  "her  debts"  amounted  to  £1,200,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  he  produced  no  evidence  in  support  of  that  assertion, 
and  all  we  know  either  about  Mrs.  Maybrick's  private  income  or 
about  her  debts  is  what  appears  in  the  Will,  and  this  evidence  of 
Dr.  Hopper's  at  the  Inquest, 

I  can  understand  an  extravagant  wife  running  her  husband 
into  debt  by  contracting  bills  with  tradespeople.  I  can  under- 
stand a  wife  being  a  bad  household  manager,  and  running  up  bills 
with  the  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick  maker.  I  can  even 
understand  in  an  establishment  such  as  James  Maybrick  was 
keeping  up — four  indoor  servants,  a  gardener,  and  a  saddle-horse — 
that  in  keeping  up  appearances  the  tradesmen's  bills  might  be  in 
arrear  <£1,200,  and  that  the  fact  that  they  were  in  arrear  might  be 
a  cause  of  irritation  between  husband  and  wife,  and  that  in  this 
way  one  the  terms  of  reconciliation  should  be  that  James  Maybrick 
should  pay  them  off.  All  that  fits  in  with  Dr.  Hopper's  evidence, 
Dut  then  neither  in  law  nor  in  ordinary  language  could  such  debts 
be  described  as  "  her  debts,"  they  would,  in  fact,  be  "  his  debts  "  for 
things  of  which  he  and  his  friends  partook,  and  the  tradesmen 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  them,  when  they  wanted  to 
enforce  payment  of  them,  against  either  James  Maybrick  or  his 
estate. 

Of  course,  when,  as  in  this  Maybrick  case,  Trial  by  Newspaper 
was  proceeding  in  the  Liverpool  Courier,  concurrently  with  Trial 

by 

Jury,  the  Coroner's  Jury,  who  had  read  their  Liverpool  Courier^ 
may  have  got  very  much  mixed  up  upon  the  subject  of  "  her 
debts,"  but  now  that  the  excitement  about  the  Maybrick  Mystery 
is  over,  I  think  it  will  strike  my  readers  as  being  all  very  odd, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  more  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  interests  if 
Mr  Pickford  had  waived  his  objections  to  the  irrelevancy  of  the 
matter  to  the  question  of  the  cause  of  death,  and  had  permitted 
Dr.  Hopper  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  this  subject  of  «*  her  debts." 

Note.— ^rom  such  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  some 
of  the  tradesmen's  books,  the  butcher's  and  fishmonger's  were  in  arrear, 
but  not  to  any  such  amount  as  £1,200,  and  that  there  was  a  sum  of 
a  considerable  amount  involved,  a  deed  jointly  signed  by  James 
Maybrick  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  relation  to  some  expectancies  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  upon  the  reversion  of  some  property  in  the  Southern 
States.  If  this  is  the  mxitter  to  which  Superintendent  Bryninq 
refejred  when  he  asked  Dr.  Hopper — 

Q-^i^  she  name  two  different  sums  as  to  her  indebtedness,  one  larger 
than  the  other  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pickford  :  I  object.  Supposing  she  mentioned  two  sums,  what  does 
itf  matter  r 
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viABY,  Superintendent  Bryning  :  Did  he  say  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 

larger  sum  ? 

if  that  larger  sum  was  the  matter  connected  with  any  document 
that  had  heen  jointly  signed  hy  James  Mayhrick  and  Mrs.  Mayhrick, 
it  is  certainly  very  unintelligible  why  the  ivords,  "  her  debts,"  should 
he  used  in  connection  with  it. — A.  W.  McD.'\ 

The  next  witness  called  at  this  adjourned  Coroner's  Inquest,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  was  : — 
Dr.  Humphreys.         Br.  Hum'phrcys  gave  his  account  of  how  he  had  attended 
James  Maybrick  throughout  his  illness,  and  what  the  symptoms 
were,  and  what  he  prescribed ;  that  he  did  not  suspect  poisoning 
until  it  was  suggested  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  expect  a  fatal  termination  of  the  illness  until  the  day 
before  death.    That  he  had  no  experience  of  arsenical  poisoning 
himself,  that  he  had  administered  to  deceased  arsenic,  in  the 
form  of  Fowler's  solution,  on  the  Sunday  or  Monday  before 
death ;  that  he  had  attended  the  'post  mortem,  and  he  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  it,  and — 

Q.  Having  regard  to  the  post-mortem  appearances,  the  symptoms  that 
appeared  before  death,  and  the  symptoms  described  by  the  witnesses,  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  ? 

A.  That  they  are  consistent  tvith  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  causes  of  death  ^ 

A.  /  said  that  it  is  consistent  with  irritant  poison.  The  actual  cause  of  death 
was  exhaustion. 

Q.  Exhaustion  set  up  hy  an  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  appearances  at  the  postmortem,  you  say,  are  consistent  with  irritant 
poisoning  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  appearances  were  consistent  with  congestion,  not  necessarily 
caused  by  an  irritant  poison. 

Q.  I  may  take  it  that  the  symptoms  during  life  were  also  consistent  with 
congestion  not  caused  by  an  irritant  poison  ? 

A.  They  were  consistent  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes 
tines  produced  by  any  cause  lohatever. 

Q.  Quite  so.    I  assumed  that  from  the  fact  that  you  said  you  did  not 
suspect  irritant  poison  until  the  suggestion  was  made  to  you.    From  any  cause  ? 
A.  From  any  cause  that  %oould  produce  similar  pathological  results. 
Q.  And  I  may  take  it  that  acute  congestion  does  arise  without  any  adminis- 
tration of  poison  from  without  ? 

A.  It  does  occasionally — rarity. 

Q.  /  think  you  did  tell  us  that  you  had  no  personal  experience  of  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  I  have  no  personal  experience. 
Q.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison. 

And  Dr.  Humphreys  also  said  that  when  the  suggestions  of  poison- 
ing were  made,  he  did  not  see  anything  in  the  symptoms  which 
led  him  to  prescribe  any  antidote,  and  that  he  refused  a  certificate 
of  death  : — 
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"  I  refused  a  certijtcate  of  death  from  the  fact  that  arsenic  was  found  " 

Q.  Oh  !  from  a  certain  commxmication  made  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  refused  a  certificate  of  death  because  arsenic  had  been  found  on 
the  premises. 

Wei],  that  was  the  evidence  of  the  medical  man,  Dr.  Humphreys, 
who  had  never  attended  James  Majbrick  before — who  knew 
nothing  about  his  constitution,  as  Dr.  Hopper  did,  but  had 
attended  him  all  through  his  illness— and  I  think  my  readers 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  of  any  value  about 
this  evidence  is,  that  Dr.  Humphreys  "  refused  a  certificate  of 
death  because  arsenic  had  been  found  on  the  premises  !" 

Then  Dr.  Carter  was  called  in  to  consultation,  and  he  gave  Dr.  Cartsr. 
evidence  of  how  he  was  called  in  on  the  Tuesday  before  death,  and 
that  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Humphreys'  treatment  of  the  case,  and 
that  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Humphreys'  description  of  the  post  mortem^ 
and  that  on  the  day  before  death  Michael  Maybrick  had  given 
him  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  the  day  before  a  bottle 
of  Neave's  Food ;  and  that  he  had  found  nothing  in  the  Neave's 
Food,  but  in  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  he  had  found  a  grey  deposit 
on  the  copper  foil  of  his  test,  which  after  death  he  found  was 
arsenic,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  quantitative  analysis, 
and  handed  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Davies;  and — 

Q.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  witnesses  describe  Mr.  May-  Oause  of  death, 
brick's  symptoms,  having  attended  him  yourself,  and  having  assisted  at  the 
post  mortem,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

A.  Yes,  irritant  poison. 

The  Coroner.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  irritant  poison  f 
A.  Most  probably  arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  form  your  opinion  previous  to  death  ? 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  of  your  visits  was  the  presumption  raised  t 
A.  The  presumption  was  raised  on  Thursday,  the  9th. 
Q.  Did  you  treat  the  case  at  one  of  poisoning  ? 
A.  Yes,  we  did. 

Q.  md  you  form  this  opinion  before  any  suggestion  was  given,  as  to  poison  f 
A.  Oh,  no.  ^ 

Well !  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  the  two  medical  men, 
do  not  quite  agree.  Dr.  Humphreys  said  nothing  about  havin^^ 
treated  the  patient  as  a  case  of  poisoning.  Dr.  Carter  said,  "Yes* 
we  did."  But  both  of  them  agree  that  their  diagnosis  of  the  case 
was  based  on  some  suggestion  made  to  them  !  ! 

Dr.  Humphreys,  after  Dr.  Carter  had  given  his  evidence,  wished 
to  make  an  explanation  of  his  own.    He  wished  to  say  that  he  was 

"  unable  to  say  whether  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  gastritis  was  similar 
to  that  produced  by  an  irritant  poison  "  !!  """lurtr 
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Flatman. 


CiART  Then  Dr.  Barron  was  called.     He  had  not  attended  the 

Dr.  Banon     deceas«d,  but  was  present  at  the  post  mortem,  and  agreed  entirely 
with  Dr.  Humphreys'  account  of  it : — 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  at  the  post  mortem,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  death  ? 

A.  That  it  was  some  irritant  poison. 
Cau     f  d  th.        "^^^  Coroner  :  Taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  the  case,  as 
ause  o    ea     ^gj^^g^j  to-day,  as  to  Mr.  May  brick's  symptoms  during  life,  and  coupling  this 
with  what  you  saw  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
death  was  due  to  some  irritant  poison. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  point  to  the  particular  poison  ? 
A.  No,  not  apart  from  the  evidence. 

Then  Mr.  Flatman,  the  proprietor  of  Flatman's  Hotel,  was 
called,  to  produce  some  letters  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  written 
in  March,  engaging  rooms  at  his  hotel — ostensibly  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Maybrick,  of  Manchester — and  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  who  had  been  kept  in  an  ante-room  to  be  "  identified  by 
a  witness,"  having  been  seen  by  him,  he  could  not  identify  her  as 
the  lady  who  had  come  to  stny  at  the  hotel.  Mr,  Flatman  was 
not  asked  any  questions  touching  the  death  of  James  Maybrick, 
or  touching  the  cause  of  death  ! 
8«hwei£«o.  Then  Alfred  Schweisso,  the  waiter  at  Flatman's  Hotel,  having 

been  taken  into  the  ante-room  to  identify  Mrs.  Maybrick,  came 
back  and  said  he  recognised  her  as  a  lady  who  had  stayed  at 
Flatman's  Hotel  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  supposed  was  her 
husband  : — 

Q.  Did  they  stay  at  the  hotel  as  man  and  wife  ? 
A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  on  those  terms  ? 
A.  From  the  21st  to  the  24  th  of  March. 

The  Coroner  :  When  you  say  that  they  stopped  on  those  terms,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  they  slept  in  the  same  bed  ? 
A.  They  slept  in  the  same  bedroom,  sir. 

And  Alfred  Schweisso  was  then  asked — 
Q.  Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes.    To  the  best  of  my  belief,  that  is  the  gentleman,  there  [pointing 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Brierley.] 

The  witness,  Alfred  Schweisso,  was  not  asked  any  questions 
touching  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  on  the  11th  of  May,  nor 
touching  the  cause  of  death  ! 
Lowrie,  clerk  at      Then  Lowry,  the  clerk  at  Mr.  Maybrick's  office,  was  called,  to 
office.  gay      iiad  bought  a  saucepan,  basin,  and  spoon  ;  and  Mr.  James 

Maybrick  had  warmed  up  his  lunch  at  the  office,  and  used  these 
utensils,  and  a  jug  containing  the  food  which  he  had  brought  to 
the  office  on  the  1st  of  May  ;  and  that  he  warmed  up  his  food  in  a 
similar  way  on  May  2nd  ;  and  that  he  had  a  lot  of  medicine  bottles 
at  the  office. 
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Then  came  Eliza  Busker,  the  charwomfti.  who  had  washed    Eliza  Biisher. 
these  utensils. 

Neither  of  these  from  the  office  were  asked  any  questions 
touching  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  nor  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  ! 

Then  came  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs  Briggs. 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house, 
and  told  of  the  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maybrick  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  National  (29th  of  March) ; 
and  how  she  went  up  to  stay  at  the  house  next  day,  and  they 
made  up  the  quarrel,  and  were  reconciled  ;  and  how  she  went 
again  to  the  house  on  Wednesday,  8th  of  May,  three  days  before 
death,  and  "  Alice  Yapp  said  something " ;  and  how,  at  her 
suggestion,  Mrs.  Maybrick  sent  for  a  professional  nurse,  and  that 
she  had  made  a  communication  to  Edwin  Maybrick  ;  and  that  she 
went  agam  to  the  house  on  May  11th,  when  James  Maybrick  died ; 
and  that,  on  the  next  day,  she  and  Michael  and  Edwin  "  were 
searching  for  some  keys,  and  some  letters  were  found,"  which  she 
identified,  one  being  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  Brierley  (see 
facsimile) ;  and  that,  on  the  14th,  after  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been 
taken  into  custody,  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave  her  a  letter  to  send  to 
Brierley,  but  which  she  gave  to  the  police,  and  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  am  writing  to  give  me  every  assistaDce  in  my  present  fearful  trouble. 
I  am  in  custody  without  any  of  my  family  with  me,  and  without  money.  I 
have  cabled  to  my  solicitor  in  New  York  to  come  here  at  once.  In  the  mean- 
time send  some  money  for  present  needs.  The  truth  is  known  about  my  visit 
to  London.  Your  last  letter  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Appear- 
ances may  be  against  me,  but  before  God  I  swear  I  am  innocent. 

"Florence  E.  Maybrick." 

And  Mrs.  Briggs  also  gave  an  account  of  some  bottles  she  had  Mrs.  Briggs. 
found  when  she  was  searching  Mr.  James  May  brick's  bandboxes 
and  hatboxes  after  death  for  the  Jceys  of  the  safe  /  Mrs.  Briggs 
was  not  asked  any  questions  touching  the  cause  of  death.  That 
ended  the  evidence  taken  on  the  5th  of  June,  but  on  that  same 
day  a  magistrate,  Mr,  Holbrook  Gaskell,  attended  at  the  ante-room 
where  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  custody  of  the  police,  had  been  brought 
"to  be  identified  by  a  witness,"  the  witness  Schweisso,  and°he 
remanded  her — still  with  no  evidence  given  in  her  presence — tliis 
time  not  to  Walton  Goal,  but  to  the  lock-up  ! !  and  Mr.  Cleaver 
her  solicitor,  offered  no  objection.  ' 

June  6th.— The  Coroner's  adjourned  Inquest  was  resumed.  Coroner's 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  not  permitted  to  be  present,  but  having  spent 
the  night  at  the  County  Police  Station,  Lark  Lane,  in  the  lock-up 
was  kept  there  until  the  Coroner's  Jury  had  returned  their  verdict  i 
12 
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Ertwin  May- 
biiek. 


Clay  and 
Abraham 


jtiperintendent 
Bryning. 


FAwin  Mayhrick,  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  the  first  witness 
called,  and  he  said  he  had  no  fixed  address,  but  had  arrived  in 
England  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  that  on  the  28th  of  April  hi« 
brother  was  taken  ill,  after  having  been  at  the  Wirral  Races  the 
day  before,  and  that  on  May  1st  he  saw  him  at  the  office,  and  that 
he  "was  rather  unwell— this  was  before  luncheon— and  after 
luncheon  he  was  not  as  well  as  he  was  before  "—that  he  took 
down  the  lunch  in  an  earthenware  jug  from  the  house,  and  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  given  him  the  jug,  saying— "This  is  your 
brother's  luncheon,  and  you  might  take  it  to  the  office,  '  and  that 
he  subsequently  stayed  at  the  house  until  his  brother  died,  ai,d 
that  on  Wednesday,  8th  of  May,  on  going  to  the  house  m  the 
evening,  Alice  Yapp  gave  him  a  letter  [see  facsimile]  from  Mrs 
Maybrick  to  Brierley  ;  that  he  gave  directions  to  the  professional 
nurses  to  assume  charjre  of  James  Maybrick,  and  that  the  night 
after  his  brother  had  died  Alice  Yapp  brought  down  a  parcel  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  a  packet  labelled  "arseuic,  poison 
for  cats,"  and  that  the  next  day  he,  Michael,  and  Mrs.  Briggs 
searched  the  dressing-room,  off  James  Maybrick's  bedroom, 
and  found  in  some  hatboxes,  not  in  any  way  concealed,  some 
bottles  and  other  things  (see  "  Search  on  Premises.") 

Then  Tozer,  chemists'  assistant  to  Clay  and  Abraham, 
chemists,  Liverpool,  was  called  to  say  that  the  ingredients  of  some 
medicines  made  up  for  James  Maybrick  personally  were  free  from 
arsenic. 

Then  Inspector  Baxendale  was  called  to  say  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  various  bottles  and  things  and  letters  at  the  house  and 
office,  and  had  handed  them  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst. 

Then  Sergeant  Davenport  was  called  to  identity  a  bottle  he 
had  found  at  the  house. 

Then  Superintendent  Bryning,  to  say  that  on  Tuesday,  14th  ot 

May,  he — 


"  Saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  ia  bed.  I  said  to  her,  '  Mrs.  Maybrick,  I  am  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  and  T  am  about  to  say  something  to  you.  After  I  have 
said  what  I  intend  to  say,  if  you  reply,  be  careful  how  you  do  reply,  because 
what  you  say  may  be  taken  in  evidence  against  you.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are 
in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of  your  late  husband,  James  May- 
brick on  the  11th  instant.'  She  made  no  reply.  On  the  2,th  May  I  saw 
Mrs  Maybrick  in  Her  Majesty's  gaol  at  Walton,  and  after  cautionmg  her  m 
the  same  way  I  said,  '  You  are  now  charged  with  the  murder  of  your  husband, 
James  Maybrick,  at  Garston,  on  the  11th  instant.'  The  prisoner  made  no 
reply." 

Davies  tue       Then  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence 
analyst.    '      as  to  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  portions  of  the  body  selected 
at  the  postmortem  and  at  the  exhumation;  that  he  had  found  no 
weighable  arsenic  in  the  portions  selected  at  the  post  mortem,  but 
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that  he  had  found  l-50th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  part  of  the  liver 
nothing  m  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  but  traces  not  wethaWe 
Tt^7hoH^  that  he  had  found  arsenic  fsomc 

''''''  after  death,  and  in 

theStTr^^n'*r^  ^"^^t"'  f'l  ^'l^^'''  '''^''^         ^^^^^        identify    Mrs.  Hughes. 

Then  STr^"^^^^y  *°  Mrs  Maybrick  (see  «'Brierley  Incident  "l 
for  Iirantur™  Coroner/jury  retirei 

poison  ?  ''^^  '"^^^  ^^^'^'^  the  administration  of  an  ix-ritant  ' 

A.  Unanimously. 

Mrs.  taybrS  "  ^^"'^^  was  administered  b, 

takintaSaVuM'"'*'''*  administered  with  the  intention  of 

^he'^  Coronel  ■  Vh  J''''        '""^^     ^'^^^  conclusion. 
Maybrkk.  '  *°  ^  ^^'^^'^^  °f  Murder.      Bring  in  Mrs 

clumon  that  he  was  wilfully  muXed  by  you      Tt        ^71  '^^^ 

to  the  next  assises,  to  be  hJlden  rLiyerpooJ  theL  '^^^n^it  you 

charge."  ^iverpooi,  there  to  take  your  trial  on  that 

The  inquisition  was  made  out  in  the  following  terms  — 

Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick-and  so  fb^T  ^  administered  to  him  by 
Florence  M.yhnckdid^wHfully  fi:i*j^,:il"r,^^^^^^^  the  said  Elizabetll 

kill  and  murder  the  said  James  MaXSk  -'  aforethought 

andtVf I?thtf  W  stl't  ^^^^^  Lock-up, 

and  .r  the  fir:?^^Se^:J^S^^^^^^ 

THE    MAGISTERIAL  L^QUIRY 
S.^lrB''&  -  evidence-.., 

family  moved  was  present  in  court  Maybrick 

They  had  all  deserted  her  and  fled     Wbof  o   .   ^  - 
society  could  this  be?  ^^^^        of  circle  of 

Superintendent  Bryning  opened  the  charge  thus- 


Inquisition. 


I  eria; 
inquiry. 
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"  The  prisoner  (Mrs.  Florence  Maybrick)  is  charged  with  the  murder  by 
poisoning  of  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick,  at  Garston,  on  the 
11th  May  last.    It  is  my  duty  before  calling  witnesses  to  state  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  preferring  of  so  serious  a  charge  against  the 
prisoner.    I  do  not  propose  to  do  this  at  length,  but  simply  to  state  what 
appears  to  me  the  salient  points  of  the  case,  and  then  to  leave  the  witnesses  to 
make  their  own  statements.    I  propose  to  state  the  circumstances  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  chronological  order,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  followed.  Mr. 
James  Maybrick  was  a  cotton  merchant,  whose  place  of  business  was  Knowsley 
Buildings,  Tithebarn  Street.    He  lived  at  Battlecrease,  Riversdale  Jload,  in 
Garston.    He  lived  there  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  his  domestic 
servants  consisted  of  four — namely,  Ellen  Humphreys,  the  cook  ;  Bessie  Brier- 
ley,  the  housemaid  ;  Mary  Cadwallader,  a  waitress  ;  and  another,  whose  name  I 
do  not  just  remember.    From  what  the  police  know,  it  appears  that  he  and 
his  wife  lived  happily  together  until  about  the  time  of  the  Grand  National 
this  year,  which  was  run  on  the  29th  March.    It  appears  that  about  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  Grand  National— or  more — the  prisoner  and  a  person 
whose  name  I  may  mention  now,  as  it  will  have  to  be  mentioned  later  on, 
were  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Birkdale,  and  the  prisoner,  in  conversation 
with  a  Mrs.  Samuelson — I  don't  know  why  she  should  have  spoken  of  it  to 
her — at  any  rate,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Samuelson  that  she  hated  her  husband.  On 
the  2l8t  March,  about  a  week  or  two  before  the  Grand  National,  the  prisoner 
made  arrangements  by  letter  with  a  Mr.  Flatman,  who  keeps  a  private  hotel  in 
London,  for  a  private  room  and  bedroom,  and  she  went  there  after  the 
arrangements  were  completed.    Mr.  Maybrick  remained  at  home,  and  was  not 
absent  from  his  home  from  the  21st  to  the  29th  March,  and,  as  I  said,  Mrs 
Maybrick  arrived  in  London  on  the  21st  March,  and  occupied  the  apartmem  -. 
she  had  engaged.    She  was  joined  on  the  21st  March  by  a  man  who  was  recog- 
nised as  Mr.  A.  Brierley,  who  stayed  there,  occupying  the  same  room  and  bed- 
room up  to  the  24th  March,  on  which  day  he  and  the  prisoner  left  hurriedly. 
After  that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner  conducted  herself  with 
propriety  while  in  London,  and  she  returned  from  London  on  the  28th  March. 
Now  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  National  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  went 
from  Aigburth  to  Aintree  llaces.    The  prisoner  and  her  husband  were  of  that 
party,  and  Mr.  Brierley  was  also  there.    The  prisoner  at  Aintree  left  the 
omnibus  in  which  they  went  to  the  races,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brierlev. 
She  was  away  for  some  time,  and  they  afterwards  returned  to  the  omnibu-^ 
together.    This,  doubtless,  was  an  offence  to  Mr.  Maybrick,  for  he  said  some- 
thing to  his  wife  on  her  return,  and  after  that  the  prisoner,  again  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Samuelson,  who  was  of  the  party,  said  to  her  that  she  wouKl 
give  it   him   hot   and   heavy  for  speaking  to  her  like  that  in  public. 
They  returned  home  on  the  night  of  the  Grand  National,  but  not  to- 
gether, and  when  at  home  a  quarrel  arose,  and  no  doubt  the  quarrfl  will 
be  described  to  you,  but  the  prisoner  went  on  the  next  day  to  Dr.  Il-pper 
and  also  to  a  Mrs.  Brigg.s,  and  told  them  about  the  quarrel.    At  that  time  the 
prisoner  had  a  black  e^e,  the  result  of  the  quarrel.    She  told  Dr.  Hopper  and 
Mrs.  Biiggs  about  the  quarrel,  and  spoke  about  the  advisability  of  her  getting 
a  separation,  but  she  was  dissuaded  from  the  idea,  and  nothing  was  done.  A 
week  or  two  after  the  Grand  National,  some  witnesses  said  a  week  and  some 
•aid  a  week  or  two,  a  curious  incident  happened.    During  a  day  at  which  Mr. 
Maybrick  was  at  business  and  when  the  prisoner  was  at  home,  a  .-ervant  named 
Brierley  in  going  into  the  bedroom  which  was  used  by  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased  found  a  number  of  flv- papers  steeping  in  a  basin  on  (me  of  the  table, 
in  the  room.    Biierley  told  Alice  Yapp  about  this,  and  the  latter  went  into 
the  bedroom,  and  she  also  saw  them.    What  became  of  the  fly-papers  and  the 
liquid  in  which  they  were  seen  there  i^  absolutely  no  trace.    But  it  may  be 
remembered  that  about  this  time — a  week  or  two  after  the  Grand  National— 
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the  period  which  I  am  about  to  mention  is  fixed  by  dates  upon  prescriptions — 
Mr.  Maybrick's  health  became  unsatisfactory.  In  ccmsequence  of  this  he 
visited  his  brother,  Mr.  Michael  May  brick,  in  London,  and  consulted  Dr.  Fuller, 
his  brother's  physician.  Dr.  Fuller  prescribed  for  him,  and  the  date  upon  the 
prescription  shows  the  date  of  the  visit  to  London,  that  is  the  14th  of  April,  a 
week  or  two  after  the  Grand  National,  and  coincident  with  the  time  these  fly- 
papers were  found  in  the  bedroom.  In  the  prescriptl  >n8  none  of  the  ingredients 
was  arsenic.  Beyond  doubt  the  deceased  had  medicine  made  up  from  these 
prescriptions  in  London,  because  the  stamp  of  Messrs.  Bell,  a  well-known  firm 
of  chemists,  was  impressed  upon  them.  On  the  24th  April  Mr.  Maybrick  also 
had  medicine  made  up  from  these  prescriptions  at  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham's, 
in  Liverpool.  This  medicine  was  mixed  up  and  put  into  two  bottles,  and  the 
two  bottles  were  taken  away  by  Mr.  Maybrick  himself.  One  of  these  bottles, 
containing  a  mixture,  was  found  when  this  inquiry  was  going  on  ii  Mr.  May- 
brick's  office.  The  other  was  found  in  the  lavatory  of  the  h.  use,  and  it  then 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  Perhaps  it  is  important  to  mention  this 
because  in  respect  to  these  bottles  something  will  be  shown,  but  I  purpose 
leaving  it  out  until  the  proper  moment  arrives.  On  the  24th  April,  the  day 
on  which  the  medicine  was  mixed  at  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham'.^',  the  prisoner 
went  to  a  chemist's  shop  at  Grassendale,  and  there  bouuht  a  dozen  fly-papers, 
and  what  became  of  these  fly-papers  there  is  no  trace  whatever.  It  is  perhfns 
significant  that  these  papers  should  have  been  bought  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Maybrick's  health  was  becoming  worse.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  May- 
brick  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  doctor.  On  the  29th  April 
the  prisoner  purchased  two  dozen  of  fly-papers  at  another  chemist's  in  Garston, 
and  as  to  what  became  of  these  there  is  no  trace  whatever.  On  the  29th 
April,  the  date  on  which  this  last  purchase  was  made,  Dr.  Humphreys,  of 
Garston,  was  called  to  see  Mr.  Maybrick,  and  he  will  say  what  symptoms  Mr. 
Maybrick  was  sufiering  from.  Dr.-: Humphreys  prescribed  for  him,  and  in  addi- 
*ion  to  a  prescription  for  medicine  which  he  gave  he  also  ordered  that  Mr. 
Maybrick  should  have  for  luncheon  some  Du  Barry's  food.  On  the  30th 
April,  or  the  1st  May,  Humphreys,  the  cook,  procured  this  Du  Barry's  food  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  taken  to  the  office,  there  to  be  partaken  of  by  Mr 
Maybrick.  Mr.  Maybrick  took  this  to  town  on  the  30th  April  or  the  1st  May! 
and  bought,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  it,  anew  pan  and  basin.  He  did  warm 
it  and  partook  of  it.  On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  office,  but  forgot 
his  luncheon,  and  after  he  had  gone  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave  to  Mr.  Edwin  May- 
brick Mr.  Maybrick's  luncheon,  and  requested  him  to  take  it  to  his  brother's 
office,  and  give  it  to  him.  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  conveyed  it  to  his  brother's  office  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
saw  his  brother,  the  deceased,  take  some  of  it.  The  deceased  afterwards  became 
unwell.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Maybrick  inquiries  were  made  by  the  police 
who  went  to  the  deceased's  office,  and  there  took  possession  of  the  pan  basin' 
and  jug  m  which  Du  Barry's  food  had  been  carried  and  prepared,  and  upon 
analytical  examination  they  were  found  to  contain  arsenic.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  were  the  only  things  in  the  office  which  contained  arsenic— those 
which  had  warmed  the  things  which  had  undoubtedly  come  through  Mrs  May- 
brick's hands.  A  bottle  which  had  been  obtained  from  Clay  and  Abraham's  and 
which  was  found  at  the  office  by  the  police,  was,  upon  examination,  ascertained 
to  be  free  from  arsenic,  whereas  another  bottle  of  the  same  kind  which  was  at 
their  house,  and  was  found  in  the  lavatory,  contained  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic 
On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Maybrick  took  to  his  bed,  and  from  that 
date  to  the  8th  of  May  he  was  attended  solely  by  the  prisoner,  who  forbade  the 
servants  to  go  near  him,  and  directed  that  any  medicines  or  food  which  were  to 
be  given  to  the  deceased  should  be  given  to  him  from  her  hands  only  Dr 
Humphreys  attended  him  all  this  time.  On  the  7th  of  May  Dr  Carter  waa 
called  in  and  he  will  describe  the  symptoms  the  deceased  was  suffering  from 
On  the  8th  of  May  what  may  be  termed  the  "letter  incident"  occurred  Ou 
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 _  that  day  the  prisoner  gave  Alice  fapp  a  letter  to  post  addi eased  to  Mr.  Alfred 

Brierley,  60,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool.  Alice  Yapp  took  the  letter,  but  on 
the  way  to  the  post-office  it  fell  into  the  mtul,  and  in  consequence  of  that  she 
opened  the  letter,  intending  to  re-post  it,  but  before  putting  it  into  a  clean 
envelope  she  looked  at  the  letter,  and  found  it  what  she  cunsidered  to  be  of  a 
compromising  nature.  She  therefore  retained  the  letter,  which  ultimately 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick.  Tlie  letter  I  do  not 
wish  to  characterise.  It  was  an  excet^dingly  remarkable  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
referred  in  one  passage  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  husband  as  beiug  sick  unto  death," 
and  in  another  passage  she  said  :  "  It  only  remains  to  see  how  long  his  strength 
will  hold  out."  This  letter  and  other  matters  related  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  to  be  attached  to  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
Professional  nurses  were  therefore  called  in,  and  a  certain  amount  of  watchful- 
ness was  kept  over  the  prisoner  with  respect  to  her  relations  to  her  husband. 
Subsequently  a  fresh  bottle  of  Du  Bcirry's  food  was  given  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Maybrick  to  Nurse  Gore.  This  Nurse  Gore  put  on  the  landing,  where  it 
remained  on  a  table  to  the  9th.  On  the  9th  Mrs.  Maybrick  carried  it  into  her 
husband's  bedroom,  took  a  small  portion  out,  and  gave  it  to  the  deceased,  after- 
wards placing  the  bottle  on  a  small  table  in  the  bedroom.  On  the  night  of  the 
9th,  a  little  after  midnight,  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  the  bedroom— her 
husband  being  then  asleep— took  the  bottle  from  the  table,  and  went  into  the 
dressing-room,  adjoining  the  deceased's  bedroom.  She  remained  there  for 
about  two  minutes,  and  on  returning  to  the  bedroom  she  told  Nurse  Gore  to 
go  and  get  some  ice  for  the  deceased.  Had  Nurse  Gore  done  so  she  would 
have  had  to  leave  the  room,  and  go  on  the  landing.  Nurse  Gore,  however,  did 
not  comply  with  the  request  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  She  says  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
then  placed  the  bottle  in  a  suspicious  mnnner  upon  the  table.  This  bottle  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick,  who  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carter,  and 
Dr.  Carter  tested  it  and  found  the  contents  mixed  with  arsenic.  He  gave  the 
bottle  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  analytical  chemist,  who  upon  examination  found  it  to 
contain  arsenic  as  stated.  Mr.  Maybrick  died  on  the  night  of  the  11th  May. 
About  three  or  four  hours  after  his  death  Alice  Yapp  on  going  into  the  linen 
closet  for  some  clothes  for  the  children,  preparatory  to  their  removal  next  day, 
found  a  parcel  containing  arsenic.  Among  other  things  found  were  poison- 
arsenic  in  boxes,  a  tumbler— altogether  about  five  or  six  boxes,  all  of  which 
contained  arsenic.  I  have  now  closed  my  statement,  except  by  saying  that  a 
post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  the  remains  of  the  deceased  by  Dr. 
Humphreys,  wjio  attended  him  during  his  illness,  and  he  will  say  that  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Maybrick's  death  in  his  opinion  was  an  irritant  poison,  probably 
arsenic.  Upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  being  examined  arsenic  was  found  in 
several  of  the  organs.  Myself  and  others  made  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  I 
took  the  prisoner  into  custody.  On  being  charged  on  suspicion  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  made  no  reply.  She  was  afterwards 
charged  with  having  murdered  him,  but  she  still  made  no  reply.  I  now  pur- 
pose to  call  witnesses,  and  if  the  witnesses  I  call  bear  out  the  statements  1  have 
made  in  the  main  points,  I  submit  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  you  to  commit 
the  prisoner  for  trial  at  the  assizes." 

The  first  witness  was  W.  H.  Clemmy^  surveyor,  with  plans  of 
the  first  floor  and  ground  floor  of  Battlecrease  House. 

Dr.  Hopper.  Then  Dr.  Hop-per  was  called  and  gave   somewhat  similar 

evidence  to  that  given  at  the  Inquest,  as  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  quarrel  at  the  Grand  National,  the  29th  of  March,  and  to  the 
habits  of  the  deceased  of  dosing  himself, 

Mrg.  Briffgs.  Then  Mrs.  Briggs^  with  similar  evidence  to  that  given  by  her 

at  the  Inquest,  but  explaining  that  when  she  suggested  to  Mr. 
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May  brick  to  write  the  letter  to  Brierley  for  help,  which  she  hande.] 
to  the  policemaa,  she  had  done  it  "  in  sarcasm." 

Then  Alfred  Schweisso,  the  waiter  at  Fiatman's  Hotel,  as  to  Schweisso. 
Brierley  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  stayed  as  man  and  wife  there 
from  the  21st  to  the  24  th  March. 

Then  the  servants  Bessie  Brierley  (the house  maid),  Alice  Yap;  Bessie  Brierley 
^the  children's  nurse),  Mary  Cadwallader  (the  parlour  maid),  an  • 
Mizabeth  Humphreys  (the  cook),  with  similar  evidence  to  tha- 
given  by  them  at  the  Inquest. 

Then  Edwin  Mayhrick  with  similar  evidence  to  that  given  Ir  Edwin  May- 
him  at  the  Inquest,  and  then  the  court  adjourned.  b"''^- 

The  Liverpool  Baity  Post  reported — 


■t  beiore  tno 


T,"  Maybrick  rose  to  leave  the  court,  in  order  to  reach  the  door.  Liverpool  Daily 

ffrn^^         full-face  a  tier  of  lady  spectators  at  the  back,  aad  the  moment 

M      T\  '-^^  ^""'^''J  'l"''^"^  '"'^"'^^  unmMalle  signs  of  HissiB^Mrs 

mXtw        f  ^^i'T^  ""i^"  ^^^^  *°         away-the  presiding  justice  im-  SlyS"' 
mediately  shouted  to  the  officer  on  duty  to  shut  the  door,  while  the  burlv 
fagnres  of  several  policemen  who  made  forward  towards  the  host  le  spectaSrI 
efiectualJy  put  an  end  to  the  outburst."  "o«uie  spectators 

The  police,  when  charging  Mrs.  Maybrick  before  the  Mao-istrates  r«,.f , 
repeated  the  tactics  which  had  sei-ved  them  so  successfuUy  before  ^sV 
he  Coroner  and  his  Jury    The  police  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
i hey  charged  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  murder,  and  occupied  them- 
selves mamly  during  the  first  day  of  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  wkh 
.nowmg  she  had  committed  adultery,  and  the  "  ladies"  of  Liverpool 

"hit  Jhe;"  weakness  of  a  weak  woman 

hissed  her,    without  waiting  to  see  what  evidence  there  was 
about  murder,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  a  word  of  her  defence 
One  would  think  that  the  morality  of  the  "ladies"  of  Liverpooi 
made  ir  ^'"f  ^'"^  ^  "  '^'^  ^-^ition  to  h'  ve 

oTaflTsfLT^*^^"^^^^^  -rn 

kind\Ton-  P-P--^--  of  this 


June  14th.— The  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  resumed  and 
evidence  connected  with  the  charge  of'murder  gone  inta ' 
The  first  witness  called  was  

Eliza  Busker,  the  charwoman  at  the  ofiice  who  had  washed  ont 
the  pan,  bas.n,  and  jug,  which  James  Maybrick  had  med 
warming  up  his  luncheon  at  the  office  on  tlfe  l.fand  2nd  of  II  " 
^Jkomas  Lowry,   the  clerk,  who  had  bought  the'pl'tS 

Then  ^me  Michael  Mayhrich  with  similar  evidence  tn  tl,,t 
g.ven  b,  h.m  at  the  I„q„est,  with  the  addifon  that  i?"™  elictd  S 


Eliza  BuFher. 


Lowiy. 
Michael  Jlay- 


Diary. 


Warning  aViout 
■white  powder. 


Ulagistfiri  v 
inquiry. 

Clay  and 
Abraham. 


Wokes  and 
Hanson 


Nurse  Gore. 


from  him  in  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Pickford,  that  he  had  received 
v.  letter  from  Mrs.  Maybrick  early  in  March,  asking  him  to  speak 
to  his  brother  about  taking  a  powder  : — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick  wrote  to  me  a  letter  about  my  brother's  illness  about 
March.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  March.  I  did  not  keep  the  letter.  I 
believe  she  spoke  about  her  husband  taking  some  particular  medicine.  I  think 
it  was  a  'powder  she  spoke  of,  but  I  really  don't  remember,  my  recollection  is 
very  vague.  Something  was  said  about  my  brother  being  very  irritable  when 
spoken  to  about  this  medicine." 

Then  came  Bernard  Robinson  and  F.  E.  Tozer,  chemist, 
assistants  to  Chxy  and  Abraham,  to  prove  tliat  the  ingredients 
of  some  medicines  prescribed  by  Dr.  Fuller  and  made  up  for  James 
Maybrick  himself  on  the  24th  April  were  pure  and  free  frum 
arsenic. 

Then  came  Thomas  Wohes  and  Christo'pher  Hanson,  two 
chemists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battlecrease  with  whom  the 
Maybricks  dealt  regularly,  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  openly 
purchased  fly-papers  from  them  in  April. 

Then  ca^me  Nurse  Gore,  with  her  evidence  substantially  the 
same  as  given  at  the  Inquest  about  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  May  taken  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
into  the  dressing-room  and  replaced  it  on  the  washsiand  in  the 
bedroom,  and  how  she  suspected  it  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
did  not  give  any  of  it  afterwards  to  the  patient,  and  how  the 
next  day  she  saw  Michael  Maybrick  take  it  off  the  loashsiand. 

Then  came  Nurse  Gallery  with  her  evidence,  that  when  she 
reheved  Nurse  Gore,  her  attention  was  called  to  this  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  and  that  at  Nurse  Gore's  request,  she  had  taken  a 
sample,  and  subsequently  under  directions  from  Nurse  Gore  had 
thrown  the  sample  away,  but  with  this  variation  in  her  evidence  to 
that  given  at  the  Inquest,  that  while  at  the  Inquest  she  said  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  on  the  table — she  now  said  it  was  on  the 
washstand. 

Then  came  JVurse  Wilson,  with  her  evidence  substantially  the 
same  as  given  at  the  Inquest— that  Mr.  Maybrick  the  night 
before  his  death  had  said  three  times— 

"  Oh,  Bunny,  Bunny,  how  could  you  do  it  ?    I  did  not  think  it  of  you  ? " 

Then  came  Mrs.  Hughes  to  say  she  had  found  the  letter  from 
Brierley  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  [see  facsimile]  when  she  was  searching 
for  the  "keys." 

Dr.  Humphreys.  Then  Came  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had  attended  the  deceases 
throughout  his  illness,  giving  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and 
remedies  adopted,  to  say  that  he  had  not  attributed  the  symptoms 
to  poisoning,  although  poisoning  had  been  suggested  to  him,  and — 


^Turse  Gallery. 


Nurse  Wilson. 


Sirs.  Hughes. 
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DUBT. 


"I  attended  the  post  mortem  with  Drs.  Carter  and  Barron.  The  con-  Cau»e  of  J^ath. 
elusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  death  was  due  to  some  irntant  poison— 1  tormed 
this  opinion  lefore  death  as  well  as  a/ier  it.  I  should  not  Me  to  swear  to  the 
specific  poison.  I  found  evidence  of  an  irritant  poison  tn  the  stomach  and 
bowels  hut  not  in  the  liver.  We  could  not  swear  at  that  moment  that  he  had  had 
poison.  My  opinion  at  the  present  moment,  taking  the  symptoms  collectively 
and  the  post-mortem  appearances,  and  the  result  of  the^  chemical  analysis  ef 
dij^erent  organs  of  the  body  is,  that  he  died  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Q.  You  attended  him  from  the  28th  of  April  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
11th  May?  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  apprehended  fatal  results  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I  felt  positive  about  it  was  Friday,  the  10th  of  May. 

Q.  Not  before  that  ? 

A.  No.  ,   n  i. 

Q.  For  some  days  after  you  began  to  attend  him,  you  had  no  reason  to 
believe  his  symptoms  arose  from  anything  but  natural  causes  ? 
A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  They  were  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  congestion  of  the  stomach  which 
might  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes  ? 
A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  As  to  the  post-mortem  appearances,  what  did  they  substantially  come  to  1 

A.  We  found  a  considerable  amount  of  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  There  was  some  htemorrhage,  and  that  implies  that 
there  must  have  been  some  very  acute  form  of  inflammation. 

Q.  Would  they  also  be  consistent  with  congestion  from  any  cause — any 
irritant,  arsenical,  or  metallic  poisoning  ?  Would  not  the  post-mortem  appearances 
he  consistent  with  congestion  of  the  stomach  from  or&m&XY poisoning? 

A.  There  is  no  such  thing. 

Q.  /  was  using  an  expression  of  Dr.  Carter's. 

A.  Do  you  mean  poisoning  from  decomposed  food,  tinned  meat,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  /  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  they  are  consistent,  or  you  cannot  say  they  are  not  ? 
A.  No,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  it,  you  had  no  idea  that  his  symptoms  arose  from 
irritant  poisoning  until  it  was  suggested  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so.  The  suggestion  was  made  before  the  conception  of  the 
idea  in  my  mind.  But  the  illness  arose  from  irritant  poison  afterwao'ds,  I 
thought  the  appearances  were  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

Q.  Now,  amongst  other  things  you  prescribed  for  Mr.  Maybrich,  you  did 
prescribe  some  solution  of  arsenic. 

A.  /  did. 

Q.  When  would  that  be  ? 

A.  On  the  Sunday  or  Monday  after  I  was  called  in  [May  5th  or  May  6tK\. 
Q.  You  say  that  amount  of  arsenic  would  not  have  left  traces  in  the  body  ! 
A.  Certainly  not,  after  two  or  three  days. 
Q.  And  he  did  not  take  it  for  that  time  before  death  ? 
A.  Not  for  four  or  five  days. 


I  think  my  readers  will  come  to  the  conclusion  from  this  evi-  Diagnosis  bj 
dance  of  the  doctor  who  attended  him — that  but  for  suggestions  ^"sgestion. 
Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  understand  anything  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  patient ;  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
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  arsenical  poisoning  ;  and  that  his  opinion  that  the  arsenic  he 

administered  would  be  eliminated  from  the  body  in  two  or  three 
days,  while  James  Maybrick  lived  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  is 
not  evidence  upon  which  any  of  my  readers  would  like  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic,  or  that  any  traces  of  arsenic  found 
in  the  body  (not  in  the  stomach,  for  none  was  found  there,  but  in 
the  Liver,  where  some  minute  traces  were  found)  might  possibly 
have  not  been  eliminated  in  two  or  three  days,  but  might  have 
stayed  there  for  the  four  or  five  days.  Indeed,  I  think  a  great 
many  of  my  medical  readers  will  be  very  mucK  surprised  at  Dr. 
Humphreys'  ideas  about  the  period  in  which  arsenic  is  eliminated 
from  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  wonder  where  he  got  his  two  or 
three  days'  doctrine  from.  Dr.  Humphreys  said,  at  the  Inquest,  that 
he  had  never  had  any  personal  experience  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
and  that  his  only  knowledge  of  it  was  acquii'ed  from  his  reading. 
1  should  like  Dr.  Humphreys  to  reffer  us  to  the  medical  book  cr 
authority  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge — 

"Certainly  not,  after  two  or  three  days." 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  some  credit  due  to  Dr.  Humphreys. 
He  not  only  disi)layed  his  ignorance  about  his  patient,  but  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  admit  it,  and  say  that  his  diagnosis  of  his 
complaint  was  the  "suggestions  made  to  him." 

Then  Dr.  Humphreys  further  gave  evidence  of  a  very  important 
fact  which  he  had  kept  back  at  the  Inquest,  and  which  he  had 
also  kept  back  in  his  evidence  in  chief,  but  which  was  dragged  out 
out  of  him  in  cross-examination,  namely,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  hud 
asked  him,  also,  early  in  March,  to  try  and  stop  her  husband 
taking  a  white  powder  : — 

Wanimg8  about  "She  did  not  know  whac  it  was.  She  thought  possibly  it  was  strychnine, 
white  powder.    She  was  alarmed  about  it.    She  was  unhappy." 

And,  further  still,  that  when  he  was  first  called  in  to  attend  James 
Maybrick,  on  the  28th  of  April,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  spoken  to  him 
again  about  it,  and  he  had  gone  and  questioned  James  Maybrick 
about  strychnine  and  nux  vomica  : — 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  On  the  28th  of  April,  what  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  say 
to  you  ? 

A.  In  going  up  stairs,  she  suggested — 
Mr.  Swift  :  Give  her  words. 

A.  I  cannot  give  her  words.  ' 
Q.  A  word  or  two  may  make  all  the  difference. 
A.  Well  !  I  cannoT)  give  them. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  What  he  said  was,  that  she  mentioned  this  white  powder. 
A.  Yes,  that  was  the  word  she  used. 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  And,  in  consequence  of  this,  you  spoke  to  Mr,  Maybrick  ? 
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Mr.  Swift :  "Was  Mrs.  May  brick  present  then  ? 
A.  No,  she  was  not. 

Then  Dr.  Carter  was  called,  and  he  substantially  repeated  his  Dr.  Carter, 
evidence  at  the  Inquest ;  and  said  that  when  he  was  called  into 
consultation,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  thought  James  Maybrick  was 
suffering  from  some  grave  error  of  diet;  and  his  condition  was 
much  the  same  on  his  next  visit  on  the  9th  of  May.  That  he 
had  examined  a  bottle  of  Neave's  Food  given  to  him  by  Michael : —  Analysis  of 

« T         •    J  -J.       •     i  -        II  Neave's  Food 

^         1  examined  it,  owing  to  some  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Never  mind  the  uneasiness  ! 

A.  I  Qiay  state,  however,  that  the  food  has  been  analysed,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it. 

Dr.  Carter  th«n  went  on  to  say  that  on  Friday,  the  10th  [the  and  vaientii.e'= 
day  before  death],  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  given 
him,  and  that  he — 

"examined  it  partially  on  Friday,  and  again  on  Saturday,  with  the  result 
that  arsenic  was  found  in  it."  Magisterial 

Q.  What  quantity  of  arsenic  would  there  be  in  it  ?  inquiry. 

A.  The  quantity  must  have  been  considerable,  owing  to  its  immediate 
deposits  on  the  copper.    The  quantity  I  cannot  say. 

Dr.  Carter  could  have  said  what  the  quantity  was,  if  he  had 
found  any  weighahle  arsenic/ 

Dr.  Carter  then  gave  evidence  as  to  the  appearances  at  the  Dr.  Carter, 
post  mortem. 

Q.  On  the  13th,  you  assisted  at  the  post  mortem,  with  Dr.  Humphreys 
and  Dr.  Barron  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Humphreys  ? 
A.  Yes,  hut  in  a  more  positive  manner. 
Q.  Did  you  find  arsenic  anywhere  ? 

A.  We  found  evidence  of  an  irritant  poison.    That  is  all  we  could  find. 
Q.  Where  ? 

A.  In  the  stomach  and  intestities. 
Q.  Did  you  find  arsenic  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  find  arsenic  except  by  analysis  ? 
A.  Only  by  analysis. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

A.  Home  irritant  poison — most  probably  arsenic.  Cause  of  death. 

Well !  whatever  it  was — whether  most  probably  arsenic  or  not — 
Dr.  Carter  has,  T  think,  given  the  best  description  of  himself,  when 
he  says  he  formed  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Humphreys  ! — but  "  in 
a  more  positive  manner  " 

Dr.  Barron  was  then  called,  and  gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  Dr.  Barron 
appearances  at  the  post  mortem. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Carter  I 
A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 
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Diary. 


i>lr.  iJavies,  the 
analyst. 


V;iU?utine'a 
ilodt  Juice. 


Clay  and 
Abraham. 


Glycerine. 


Fly-piipers. 


The  body. 


A.  1  consider  from  the  post-mortem  aj^earaucea  that  rieath  was  due  to 
ivjlammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  due  to  some  irritant  poison. 
Q.  Can  you  say  what  sort  of  poison? 
No. 

That  is  as  far  as  you  can  go  ? 
Yes. 

Dr.  Carter,  when  before  the  Coroner,  said  he  meant  by  poison  some- 
that  was  bad — it  might  be  tinned  meat,  bad  wine,  or  an  indiscreet 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

thing 


iinner.    Do  you  look  at  poison  in  that  wide  way  ? 

A.  Poison  might  be  bad  tinned  meat,  bad  fish,  mussels,  and  generally  bad 
:ood  of  any  kind,  or  alcohol  in  excess. 

Well !  That  completed  the  medical  testimony  as  to  the 
2ause  of  death.  What  the  magistrates  made  out  of  it  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  my  readers  would  have 
come  to  any  conclusion  that  James  Maybrick  died  of  arsenic  out 
of  that ! 

Hien  Mr.  Davies  gave  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  his  analysis 
of  certain  bottles  and  things,  some  250  of  them,  which  were  found 
in  the  house  and  office  after  death,  and  said  he  had  found  arsenic 
in  a  packet  of  powdered  rat  poison,  being  charcoal  and  arsenic, 
which  was  labelled  "Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats ;"  and  in  a  bottle  and 
tumbler  containing  a  solution  of  this  powder,  and  in  a  bottle 
containing  what  he  described  as  "a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic," 
and  in  a  bottle  containing  some  solid  arsenic,  and  that  he  had 
found  twelve-hundredths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  a  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  a  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  rinsings  of  the 
pot,  pan,  and  basin  at  the  office,  and  in  a  bottle  at  the  house — 

"a  weak  solution.  I  could  not  give  a  quantitative  analysis;  there  might  be 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  in  the  whole  bottle — that  is,  if  the  bottle  were  full  !  " 

That  he  also  "  detected  arsenic"  in  a  bottle  of  medicine,  Clay  and 
Abraham's — 

"there  mu^t  have  been  a  moderately  small  quantity  in  the  bottle." 

And  in  a  lib.  bottle  of  Price's  glycerine  he  found  — 

"  arsenic  to  the  extent  of  tioo-thirds  of  a  grain." 

That  he  found  arsenic  in  some  fly-papers  of  Hanson's  and  Wokes, 
similar  to  those  purchased  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  April. 

And  that  as  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  taking  the  parts 
selected  at  the  post  mortem,  he  had  found  no  arsenic  in  the 
stomach,  but  a  trace  in  the  intestines,  and  that  as  to  the  liver  and 
kidneys — 

"Supposing  the  arsenic  was  distributed  equally  over  it,  it  would  he  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain.  I  also  found  arsenic  in  the  kidneys,  hut  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  analysis." 

And  then  Mr.  Davies  explained  that  when  he  spoke  of  a  trace, 
he  meant  something  under  say  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  ; 
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something  which  he  could  not  guarantee  to  be  "absolutely  free  from 
other  things,"  and  that  "  anything  under  one-hundredth  part  ot  a 
grain  I  should  not  consider  satisfactory."  That  he  meant  by  a 
"distinct  trace,"  something  between  one-hundredth  and  one- 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  and  by  a  minute  trace,"  somethmg 
less  than  one-thousandth. 

Then  Superintendent  Bryning  repeated  his  evidence  at  the 
Inquest,  as  to  how  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Maybrick  into  custody. 

And  that  being  the  case  of  the  Police  against  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
Mr.  Pickford,  as  counsel  for  Mrs.  Maybrick,  said  : — 

"  I  understand  that  concludes  the  evidence  fur  the  prosecution,  and  I  should  ^if^^^V 
Uke  to  ask  for  the  guidance  of  the  bench,  if  they  have  formed  a  clear  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  dispose  of  this  case,  but  send  it  before  a  jury  ;  then 
I  will  not  trouble  them.  I  would  not  think  it  right  to  go  fully  mto  the 
defence  here.  If  on  tlie  other  hand  they  think  it  a  case  they  should  decide 
themselves,  then  that  is  another  matter. 

The  magistrates  then  retired,  and  after  a  brief  consultation 
returned  into  court. 

Sir  W.  H.  Forwood  :  Our  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  case  which  ought  to  be 
decided  bv  a  jury.  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  Pickford :  If  that  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  bench  I  shall  not  occupy 
their  time  by  going  into  the  defence  now,  because  I  understand  whatever  defence 
mcfy  he  put  forward  the  bench  may  think  it  right  for  a  jury  to  decide  it. 

Chairman  :  Yes,  we  think  that  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  That  being  so,  it  is  no  use  my  occupying  the  time  of  this 
court  in  giving  my  defence,  and  I  shall  reserve  it. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  was  then  ordered  to  stand  up,  and  formally  charged  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Mr.  Pickford  (to  prisoner)  :  Do  not  speak,  I  loill  reply  for  you. 

Prisoner  made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Pickford  said,  "  I  reserve  my  defence." 

Sir  William  Forwood :  Florence  Ehzabeth  Maybrick,  it  is  our  duty  to  Committal  by 
commit  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes  for  the  wilful  murder  of  magistrates, 
the  late  James  Maybrick. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  was  then  removed  in  custody. 

Well,  I  think  my  readers  will  find  it  somewhat  difi&cult  to 
understand  why  these  magistrates  committed  Mrs.  Maybrick  to 
trial  for  murder  on  that  evidence.  There  was  certainly  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic  !  The  doctors 
could  not  say  so.  The  analyst  had  found  no  arsenic  in  the 
stomach,  the  appearances  of  which,  at  the  postmortem.  Dr. 
Humphreys  said  were  consistent  with  either  poisoning  or  ordinary 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  but  he  had  found  a  minute  quantity  of 
arsenic  after  examination  in  the  liver,  certainly  not  enough  to 
cause  death,  the  appearance  of  which,  at  the  post  mortem,  Dr. 
Humphreys  said  showed  no  evidence  of  any  irritant  poison,  and 
Dr.  Carter  agreed  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  "  hut  in  a  more  positive 
manner"  and  Dr.  Barron  did  not  exactly  agree  with  Dr.  Carter  ! 
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The  analyst  had  found  arsenic  and  traces  of  arsenic  in  some 
bottles  and  things  which  had  been  found  in  the  house  after  death, 
as  to  which,  where  they  came  from  or  who  had  put  them  there, 
nobody  knew  anything  about ! 

However,  there  had  been  some  evidence  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  committed  adultery  with  Brierley,  at  an  hotel  in  Loudon,  in 
March,  and  so  the  magistrates  committed  Mrs.  Maybrick  for  trial 
for  murder  in  May  ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  my  readers,  now  that  the 
excitement  of  the  Maybrick  mystery  is  over,  can  suggest  any  other 
reason  ;  but  if  they  cannot,  I  will  ask  them,  whether  they  intend 
to  allow  criminal  proceedings  to  be  conducted  in  this  way  in  this 
country — whether  they  intend  to  allow  magistrates  to  expose  any 
woman,  whatever  her  station  in  life,  to  the  horrors  of  a  criminal 
trial  for  murder  in  May,  because  she  had  committed  adultery  in 
:\Iarch  ? 

Mr.  Pickford  reserved  the  defence,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 
taken  back  to  gaol,  and  the  "Maybrick  Mystery"  continued  to 
exercise  the  minds  of  those  who  would  have  to  sit  as  jurvmen  at 
her  Trial ;  and  the  Press,  in  the  meantime,  kept  up  the  excitement 
of  this  mystery  by  suggesting  this  or  that  theory  of  what  the 
defence  would  be. 

[Note. — I  insert  here  a  facsimile  of  one  of  Mrs  Maybrick'' s  letters 
loritten  when  in  Walton  Jail  on  the  21st  of  July,  a  few  days  before 
her  Trial.  I  do  so  for  the  jmrpose  of  enabling  my  readers  to  form  an 
opinion  tchetJier  the  hand-writing  or  the  substance  of  the  letter  can 
suggest  any  such  idea  as  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  have  had  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  at  the  time  she  ivrote  it,  or  could  have  had  any 
fear  as  to  the  residt  of  her  Trial.  On  this  21st  oj  July  she  had  been 
more,  than  seven  weeks  in  Walton  Jail,  and  her  Trial  was  comiyig 
in  a  few  days.  Is  there  a  single  one  of  my  readers  who  can  think 
that  this  letter,  written  tinder  such  circumstances,  was  written  by  any 
woman  who  was  conscious  of  having  compassed  her  husband's  death  ? 
or  across  whose  mind  any  other  feeling  was  crossing  than  that  of 
indignation  at  such  a  crime  being  imputed  to  her  and  at  tlie  desertion 
of  her  by  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  her  xvhen  such  a  charge 
was  made  ?  Is  there  anyone  of  my  readers,  who,  being  innocent  and 
being  placed  in  a  similar  position,  across  whose  minds  similar  feel- 
ings would  not  pass  and  would  not  find  expression  ?  the  thought  of 
her  children  first  and  then  the  thought  of  herself  lejt  deserted  at  such 
a  time. 

"  I  am  feeling  better  on  the  whole,  but  my  whole  faith  in  human  nature 
is  at  au  end." 

These  are  words  which,  I  am  sure,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  ears  of 
every  one  of  my  readers. 

A.  W.  McD.] 
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GRAND  JURY. 


The  next  stage  was  the  opening  of  the  assizes  at  Liverpool. 
July  26th. — The  Grand  Jury  was  composed  of — 

H.  B.  Gilmour  (foreman)  Underlea,  Aigburth. 

T.  Brocklebauk,  Liverpool. 

P.  Bates,  Wavertree. 

T.  R.  Bridsen,  Bolton. 

J.  Branckner,  Wavertree. 

E.  H.  Cookson,  Mayor  of  Liverpool. 
D.  Cunuingbam,  Liverpool. 

J.  E.  J.  Ferguson,  Kenyon  Hall. 
R.  Formby,  jun.,  Shorrock's  Hill. 
A.  H.  Jones,  Park  Hill,  West  Derby. 
J.  R.  Kewley,  Knotty  Cross,  Gateacre. 

G.  F.  Lyster,  Gisburne  House,  Liverpool. 

H.  Melly,  Liverpool. 

T.  Marshall,  The  Larches,  Wigan. 

W.  Rogers,  Wigan. 

J.  H.  Stock,  Knole  Park,  Woolton. 

F.  Silvester,  North  Hall,  Standish. 
A.  J.  Tod,  Woolton. 

P.  C.  Walker,  Gateacre  Grange. 
T.  E.  Withington,  Culcheth  Hall. 
M.  B.  Westhead,  Lee  Castle. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  addressed  this  Grand  Jury  as  follows  : — 
"The  next  case  I  will  mention  to  yovi  is  a  case  which  I  have  reawn  to 
believe  has  excited  very  great  attention  in  this  country,  and  certainlj^  if  the 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  to  her  iu  the  charge,  it  is  the  most  cruel 
and  horrible  murder  that  could  be  committed." 

I  will  just  suggest  that  if  that  be  so,  it  was  plainly  the  duty 
of  the  Judge  to  have  made  every  effort  to  allay  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  by  using  language  which  could  in 
no  way  excite  this  Grand  Jury  any  more,  and  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  point  this  out  because  these  speeches  of  judges  to 
grand  juries  are  reported  in  the  local  papers,  and  read  by  those 
who  will  as  jurymen  be  called  upan  to  sit  at  the  trial  and  act  as 
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judges  of  the  accused  person,  and  in  this  Maybrick  case  the  Diart. 

defence  having  been  reserved,  and  nobody  knowing  anything  what- 

ever  of  what  its  nature  would  be,  it  was  plainly  the  duty  of  the 

Judge  to  select  words  which  would  convey  to  the  larger  audience 

he  was  addressing  through  the  Press,  and  from  whom  the  jury 

were  to  be  selected  at  this  time  of  excitement,  that  no  person 

ought  to  form  any  opinion  concerning  the  matter,  and  it  was 

clearly  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  set  an  example  himself  by  showing 

that  until  he  had  heard  the  other  side  his  own  mind  was  absolutely 

open,  and  that  he  had  formed  no  opinion  of  his  own,  either  as  to 

any  guilty  motives  or  any  gmity  acts  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  May  brick. 

That  the  position  of  mattery  simply  was  that  the  magistrates, 

having  heard  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  police  only 

(the  defence  having  been  reserved  by  Mrs.  Maybrick's  counsel),  had 

considered  that  there  was  a  j^nmd  facie  case  upon  which  to  send 

Mrs.  Maybrick  to  trial,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  fair 

and  honest  mind  not  to  allow  that  to  operate  in  any  w^ay  as  a 

l^rejudice  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  must  be  regarded  as  innocent 

of  this  crime  of  murd&r  laid  to  her  charge  uutU  she  had  beeu 

tried  and  touud  guilty  by  a  jury  of  her  couutrymen,  and  that  the 

only  question  before  the  Grand  Jury  was  whether  thev  like 

the  magistrates,  thought  upon  the  evidence  which  would  be 

produced  before  them  by  the  Crown,  there  was  a  sufficient 

justification  for  putting  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  her  trial;  and  Mr. 

Justice  Stephen  should  have  specially  warned  this  Grand  Jury  as 

the  case  had  excited  so  much  attraction  that  they  must  address 

themselves  to  that  question,  and  that  question  only,  and  banish 

from  their  minds  the  dangerous  excitement  of  mystery  ;  that  the 

(juestion,  and  the  only  question  upon  which  Mrs.  Maybrick,'  if 

they  did  find  a  true  bill,  could  be  tried  upon  the  indictment'  as 

]. resented,  was  whether  James  Maybrick's  death  on  the  11th 'of 

May,  1889,  was  due  to  poison  feloniously  administered  to  him 'bv 

Mrs,  Maybrick.  • 

We  wiU  now  set  forth  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
did  address  this  Grand  Jury,  and  did  address  throuoh  the  reporters 
ot  the  newspapers  those  who  would  be  selected  as^iurymen  to  act  S^''""''^" 
as  her  judges  at  the  Trial. 

"  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Florence  Elizabetl.  Maybrick,  who  is  charged  with 
the  wilfu  murder  of  her  husband,  Ja,n.s  M.ybi  ick.  The  case  is  one  uh  ch 
will  no  doubt  occupy  a  very  con^derable  ti.ne,  and,  as  I  have  said  i^  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  will  speak  very  sh-.rMy  on  tlie  na-ure  of 
the  circumstances  a.id  the  nature  of  the  ca.-e,  because  to  any  one  who  has  bpe  . 
accustomed  to  the  transaction  of  crin.inal  laisiness  it  is  perfectiv  ohxim  TCv 
the  case  IS  one  m  which  every  part  of  the  allegations  will  be  ^igorou^lv  e  n 
tradicted  and  m  which  the  circumstances  will  be  questioned,  iknow  L^nf 
coin-sc,  what  the  dejence  may  he  which  7n,nj  he  M-t  up  ior  Mrs.  Maybrick  U.X  i. 
quilc  possible  that  evidence  marj  be  giveu  ou  her  behalf  which  vcay  be  of  very 
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Fly-papers. 


Mrs.  Maybrick'g 
letter  to 
Brierley. 
(See  facsimile.) 


Sick  unto  death. 


great  importance.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  however,  and  all  I  have 
to  say  is  to  point  out  to  you,  very  shortly,  the  facts  apparently  proved  by  the 
prosecution  as  far  as  they  bear  on  the  case. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Maybrick's  husband  was  a  cotton 
merchant  in  the  city,  and  although  these  matters  are  hardly  contested,  he 
appears  to  have  been  unhappy  enough  to  have  had  an  unfaithful  wife.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  case,  letters  are  produced  which  render 
it  very  difficult  not  to  believe — in  fact  I  should  think  it  almost  necessary 
to  admit — that  she  was  carrying  on  an  adulterous  intrigne  with  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Brierley.    It  appears  that  either  with  the  object  or  for  some  other 
reason  not  very  clearly  set  forth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  National 
Steeplechase,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  March,  there  was  a  very  violent 
quarrel  between  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  her  husband.     Some  time  after  that 
quarrel  took  place  suspicious  circumstances  were  noticed.    I  think  the  first 
circumstance  of  any  leading  or  remarkable  kind  which  was  noticed  was  the 
fact  that  she  used  to  put  into  water  a  certain  quantity  of  fly-papers,  the 
proper  use  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  flies,  but  which  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  arsenic.    These  papers,  which  nobody  can  have  proper  occasion  to 
use  except  it  be  to  kill  flies,  were  found  in,  not  exactly  her  room,  but  a  room  to 
which,  of  course,  she  had  access.    They  were  found  soaking  in  water,  and  that 
water  in  which  they  were  soaked  would  become  impregnated  with  arsenic,  and 
might  have  been  used  foj'  poisonous  purposes.    A  good  many  incidents  occurred, 
some  in  the  month  of  April  and  in  the  early  part  of  May,  which  produced 
symptoms  in  Mr,  Maybrick,  the  nature  of  which  can  be  explained  to  you  by 
the  medical  men  whom  he  consulted.     He  stated  that  his  legs  felt  very  much 
numbed,  and  complained  of  what  he  suffered  in  that  way.     There  were  many 
minor  matters — a  crowd  of  things  which  happened  about  the  early  part  ot 
May.    On  the  3rd  of  May  he  %t:as  taken  very  ill.    The  illness  appears  to  have 
consisted  principally  of  very  great  cougestion  and  disturbance  of  the  stomach, 
which  went  so    far   that   as   time  went    on  he  was  in  very   great  and 
continued    sickness.       The  disturbances    of    the   stomach  went  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  anything  on  his  stomach.    That  went 
on  with  several  alterations  of  better  and  worse  for  several  days.    On  the  8th  oj 
May,  a  very  striking  and  remarkable  incident  happened,  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  directed.    Mrs.  Maybrick  in  the  course  of  that  day  gave  one  of  hei' 
servants,  a  nurse,  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Brierley  in  Liverpool,  which  sli« 
wished  her  to  post  by  a  particular  post— I  think  it  was  between  three  and 
four  o'clock.    The  servant  went  out  with  a  child  whom  she  called  the  baby, 
I   suppose  it  was  the  youngest  child  of    the  Maybricks,  and  she  gave 
it   the   letter  to   hold.      The   child   carried   it   for   some   distance  and, 
in  crossing  the  road,  she  dropped  it  into  a  puddle.     The  nurse  took  it 
up  and  found  that  it  was  very  dirty.     She  then  went  to  the  Post-office 
with  the  intention,  as  she  said,  of  getting  a  new  envelope,  and  redirecting  it— 
I  suppose,  at  all  events  in  order  to  post  it.    However,  when  she  got  ut  the 
Post-office  she  seems  to  have  opened  the  letter,  and  in  doing  so  sAe  noticed  some 
expressions  in  it  which  attracted  her  attention,  indeed,  would,  have  attracted  any- 
one's attention.    The  girl,  after  seeing  these  expressions,  did  not  post  the  lettei", 
but  took  it  home  and  gave  it  to  one  of  Mr.  Maybrick's  brothers,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  the  sick  man.     There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  letter 
implied  iu  its  terms  an  adulterous  connection  between  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Mr. 
Brierley.    Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  in  that  letter  (xprefsiovs  whivli. 
there  may  he  many  ways  of  reading.    I  merely  wi^h  to  speak  here  of  what  will 
be  read  actually  on  the  depositions,  and  do  not  wish  to  go  into  commentarie.^ 
which  may  be  made  on  the  reading  of  the  letter.     But  it  cont^iined  these 
expressions  very  nearly  iu  the  first  lines  :  "  He  is  sick  unto  death,"  the  refer- 
ence, apparently,  being  to  Mr.  Mwybiick,  who  had  been  referred  to  in  th.^ 
very' beginning  of  the  letter  as  "M,"  whom  she,  Mrs.  MayU-ick  (as  she  said) 
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had  beeu  nursing  for  some  days.     So  she  had.     Then  she  said,  "  He  is  OrA«T. 
sick  unto  death."     That,  of  course,  if  it  is  interpreted,  meant  that  Mr.  Maybrick 
was  sick  unto  death,  when   at   the   time   it  did   not  appear  that   anij  one 
had  told  her  that  he  was  in  danger,  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  possible 
suspicion.    However,  whatever  that  may  be,  what  follows  shows  the  terms  on 
which  she  was  with  Mr.  Brierley.    And  I  should  observe,  in  addition  to  that, 
that  there  is  evidence  on  the  depositions  to  show  that  she  had  been  to  London, 
and  that  she  met  a  gentleman.    There  are  some  strange  pecuUarities  about 
that  part  of  the  story,  which  I  leave  out.    She  had  beeu  to  London,  and  there 
met  Mr.  Brierley,  with  whom  she  slept  on  two  occasions  during  her  absence 
from  home.    Of  course,  if  that  is  proved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  her 
relations  to  him  were.    But  certainly  if  she  stood  in  those  relations  to  him, 
I  hardly  Icnoxo  hoio  to  put  it  otherivise  than  this :  that  if  a  woman  does  carry  on 
an  adulterous  intrigue  with  another  man,  it  may  supply  every  sort  of  motive —  Adultery 
that  of  saving  her  own  reputation  ;  that  of  breaking  through  the  connection,  motive  for 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  one  would  think  would  be  dreadfully  painful 
to  the  party  to  it.    It  certainly  may  quite  supply — /  won't  go  further — a  very 
strong  motive  ivhy  she  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  husband.    Gentlemen,  those 
matters  will  be  brought  before  you,  and  you  will  have  to  consider  them.  After 
that,  Mr.  Maybrick  appears  to  have  got  worse.    He  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 
This  took  place  on  Friday,  and  he  died  on  Saturday  afternoon.    There  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  different  things  of  which  he  took  a  part  ;  but 
he  got  worse,  and  finally  died  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  11th  May.    I  will 
jiass  over  very  lightly  indeed  what  was  found  immediately  after  his  death. 
A  variety  of  things  were  found,  which  rendered  it  natural  to  suppose  he  had 
been  poisoned.    There  was  what  I  have  already-mentioned,  the  fly-papers ; 
but  I  will  also  mention  several  things  which,  when  the  medical  men  came 
to  examine  them,  were,  they  say,  found  to  contain  arsenic.    There  was  a 
bottle  of  what  is  described  as  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  that  contained  arsenic  ; 
there  were  some  other  things  which  also  contained  arsenic,  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  other  things,  all  of  which  were  said  to  have  arsenic  in  them.    In  the 
course  of  the  post-mortem  examination  it  appeared  that  they  found  arsenic  in  a 
number  of  the  parts  of  the  body.    There  was  arsenic  in  the  liver,  and  some 
other  places— but  I  am  speaking  entirely  from  memory.     They  found  arsenic 
in  various  portions  of  the  body.    That  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
suspicion.    It  appears  she  administered  the  medicine  to  him  until  they  called 
in  a  nurse.  There  were  several  professional  nurses,  but  I  don't  think  they  were 
called  in  until  a  day  or  two  before  his  death.    It  was  by  them  that  the  medi- 
cine anH  things  were  found. 

"After  the  death,  after  the  examination  of  the  man  himself,  I  may  tell  you  gee  Search  oi 
that  they  made  a  search  through  the  house,  and  they  found  a  variety  of  things,  Premises.  °" 
some  of  which  contained  arsenic.    There  were  some  things  kept  in  a  chocolate 
box  which  contained  arsenic  ;  and  there  was  in  addition — I  hardly  know  what 
to  call  it — some  kind  of  stuflf  which  apparently  contained  arsenic,  because 
there  was  the  word  'poison'  on  it,  and  afterwards  like  a  sort  of  postcript 
written  in  ink  the  words,  'for  cats,'  so  as  to  make  it  read  'poison  for  cats." 
Tiiat  api  ears  to  have  been  found  in  a  box  over  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had 
charge,  but  which  was  used  for  the  children  who  were  about  the  house.  That 
is  a  very  bare  outline  of  the  case,  and  I  have  made  it  a  very  bare  outline 
because  you  have  to  consider  not  whether  she  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  whether 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  put  her  on  her  trial  for  poisoning  her  husband 
with  arsenic,  and  for  causing  his  death.    There  are  very  many  circumstances 

of  the  case  which  will  be  brought  out,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  fully  

circumstances  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  Puch  as  will  be  suggested  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry— and  you  will  have  to  consider  whether  they  are 
sufficiently  suspiciftus  to  put  the  prisoner  on  her  trial.  I  may  sum  it  all  up 
in  a  very  few  word?,  which,  however,  may  be  sufficient  to  guide  you  in 
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your  inquiries.  It  seems  that  a  state  of  things  existed  between  her  and  her 
husband  and  Mr.  Brierley,  which  might — although  it  was  not  certain  to  say — 
operate  as  a  strong  motive  to  her  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  appears  that  she 
nursed  him  during  very  nearly  the  whole  of  his  illness.  Nursed  him  and 
admiui-tered  to  him  the  food  and  medicine  which  he  took.  It  appears,  I  say 
again,  it  is  in  evidence,  although  you  have  not  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and 
do  not  know  what  may  be  put  in,  but  there  certainly  is  evidence  that  poison 
was  found  in  various  parts  of  his  boHy,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  from  which  he  suffered,  and  which  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  insist 
upon,  wore  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  If,  after  that,  you  think  it 
desirable  that  the  matter  should  have  further  investigation,  you  will  find  a 
true  bill  against  her."  . 

Now,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  this  extra- 
ordinary speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephens  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  to- 
the  newspaper  reporters,  that  they  might  supply  it  to  those  who 
were  to  sit  as  a  jury  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  the  event 
of  the  Grand  Jury  returning  a  true  bill. 

I  think  I  may  say  of  this  speech  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  reading  it  to  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr,  Justice  Stephen 
(without  waiting  to  hear  what  the  defence  was)  had  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  in  his  own  mind  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  murdered 
her  husband,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  was  proved,  or  admitted, 
that  she  did  commit  adultery  with  Brierley — 

"  It  certainly  may  supply— I  won't  go  further— a  very  strong  motive  why 
ehe  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  husband." 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  one  of  my  readers,  even  now, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  Maybrick  Mystery  has  passed  away  and 
apathy  has  set  in,  who  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen's  view  of  the  case  was,  or  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  intended  by  that  speech  to  convey  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  to 
the  newspaper  reporters,  for  the  jury  who  would  have  to  try  it, 
what  his  view  of  the  case  was ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  one  of  my  readers  who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  such  a 
speech  delivered  at  such  a  time  of  excitement,  was  a  very  inflam- 
matory one,  and  calculated  to  add  to — instead  of  to  allav  the  ex- 
citement over  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  from  which  it  should  have 
been  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  duty,  as  representing  our  Queen  to 
protect  any  person  accused  of  crime. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  the  functions  of  a  Grand  Jury 
are.  They  are  most  important  functions.  In  all  questions 
affecting  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  tlie  people. 

The  Crown,  as  represented  by  the  Magistrate,  may  commit  a 
person  for  trial,  but  before  an  accused  person  thus  committed  can 
be  exposed  to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a  Trial  by  Jury,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  in  the  Grand  Jury  a  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the 
magistrates  were  justified  in  exposing  the  accused  person  to  any 
such  trouble  or  risk.     The  Grand  Jury  are  the  supervisors 
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of  the  magistrates  !  Their  function  is  a  proud  and  most  important 
and  responsible  one,  and  one  in  which  they  represent  f^  V^ofle 
as  entiiely  as  if  they  were  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  it  would 
be  an  evasion  of  their  duties  to  the  people  if  they  siibmitted  to  any 
encroachment  upon  their  duties  by  the  Judge,  m  the  form  of  any 
constraint,  intellectual  or  otherwise.  ,     ,     t  j  ^.^ 

When  the  day  of  the  Assizes  is  fixed,  the  Judge  attends 
as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  to  administer  the  laws.  Unt 
before  any  Trial  by  Jury  tan  take  place,  the  Grand  Jury  are 
summoned  to  see  the  Calendar  and  decide  whether  the  Crown 
shall  be  permitted  to  expose  any  person  to  the  expense  and  risk 
of  a  Trial  by  Jury  whom  the  Magistrates  have  chosen  to  commit 
for  Trial  at  the  Assizes.  So  strictly  is  this  right  of  supervision 
over  committals  by  the  Magistrates  by  the  people  insisted  on,  that 
not  only  are  the  Grand  Jury  entitled  to  see  the  depositions  ot 
the  witnesses  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  upon  which  the  Magis- 
trates committed  the  accused  persons,  but  they  are  entitled  to  see 
the  witnesses  themselves,  and  form  their  own  independent  judg- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  given  in  those  depositions ; 
and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  they  assent  to  any  Trial  by  Jury 
taking  place,  that  any  accused  person  can  be  exposed  to  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  a  Trial  by  Jury. 

The  functions  of  a  Grand  Jury  are  therefore  such  as  make  it 
necessary  that  their  judgment  should  be  left  absolutely  unfettered 
by  any  constraint  whatsoever  by  the  Crown,  as  represented  by  a 
Judge,  or  by  any  one  else. 

The  Grand  Jury  must  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  and  not 
more  than  twenty-four  men,  and  is  selected  out  of  persons  of 
sufficiently  high  rank  in  the  county  to  make  them  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  any  chance  of  being  influenced  by  any  local  feelings  on 
tlie  one  hand,  or  any  constraint  by  the  Crown  on  the  other.  Their 
function  is  to  stand  between  the  Croum  and  the  accused  person,  and 
unless  twelve  of  them  agree  to  give  their  permission  by  returning 
a  True  Bill,  no  Trial  by  Jury  can  take  place. 

it  is,  tnerefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should, 
when  considering  the  conduct  of  criminal  trials,  see  that  the  Grand 
Jury  perform  their  functions  free  from  any  constraint  whatsoever. 

Can  any  of  my  readers,  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  before  them,  say  that  the  Grand  Jury  at  this  Liverpool 
Assizes  were  left  to  come  to  their  conclusion  upon  the  evidence  in 
the  depositions  before  the  Magistrates,  unconstrained,  or  that  their 
judgment  was  unfettered?  After  such  a  speech  by  a  Judge  could 
they  have  refused  to  return  a  True  Bill  ? 

Before  the  people  surrender  their  absolute  and  exclusive  right  court  of 
to  judgment,  in  matters  affecting  Life  and  Liberty,  by  handing  Cnuiin . 
over  the  ultimate  decision  to  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal — on  the       " " 
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—  •      ground  that  Trial  by  J ury  is  very  often  a  failure— let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  jealously  take  care  that  our  Grand  Juries  are  allowed  to  perform 
their  functions  unconstrained  and  unfettered  by  the  Crown.  The 
Grand  Jury  are  not  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dignified 
and  impressive  reception  to  a  Judge  when  he  opens  the  Assizes 
and  to  hear  "words  of  wisdom"  from  him  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
—political,  social,  philosophical,  metaphysical,  or  any  other  as 
for  example,  to  take  a  recent  instance  at  another  Assizes  in  Liver- 
pool, where  a  Judge  made  a  speech  to  the  Grand  Jury  upon  the 
question  whether  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
as  a  substitute  for  Trial  by  Jury— as  the  ultimate  decision  in  matters 
touching  the  Life  and  Liberty  of  the  subject— would  or  would  no^. 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country.    Although  the  opinion  of  any 
Judge,  with  his  experience  of  what  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  describes 
as — 

"  the  transaction  of  criminal  business," 
is  entitled  to  very  great  weight,  and  must  be  respected  by  every- 
body, still,  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  occasion  of  a 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  is  not  the  proper  time  for  the  expression 
ot  it.  Such  subjects  as  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  cannot  be  dealt  with  except  in  Parliament,  and  the  proper 
occasion  for  any  Judge  to  promulgate  his  own  political  opinions 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  such  a  proposition  would  be  in 
the  columns  of  our  newspapers  or  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  or 
treatise,  and  certainly  not  when  exercising  his  judicial  functions. 

The  Grand  Jury  are  not  summoned  to  hear  lectures  from  Jud<:^es 
on  any  subject,  however  interesting  and  however  important  Their 
function  in — 

"  the  transaction  of  criminal  business," 
is  to  see  that  the  Crown  shall  not  be  permitted  to  expose  any  per- 
son to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a  Trial  by  Jury  unless  they  them- 
selves are  satisfied  that  the  Crown,  as  represented  by  the  Magis- 
trates, were  justified  in  committing  them  for  trial. 

The  Grand  J  ury  who  were  summoned  to  consider  the  calen- 
dar in  which  the  case  No.  24,  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  was 
included,  had  to  consider  whether  the  Magistrates  were  justified  in 
committing  her  for  trial  on  the  charge  set  forth  in  that  calendar 
viz.,  the  charge  of  murder.  ' 
Mr.  Justice  Justice  Stephen  had  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  of  the 

bicphen.  Prosecution  as  given  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  and,  as  the 

Defence  was  reserved,  the  question,  and  the  only  question,  for  the 
Grand  Jury  was  whether  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses'  for  the 
Crown  showed  sufficient  grounds  for  justifying  the  Crown  in 
exposing  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a  Trial  bv  Jury 
upon  the  specific  charge  of  "  murder,"  upon  which  she  was  in- 
dicted. 
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I  want  to  dwell  a  moment — because  Mr,  Justice  Stephen 
neglected  to  do  so — upon  those  words,  "specific  charge  of 
murder,"  because  it  was  quite  open  to  the  Crown  to  have  added, 
and  the  Crown  usually  does  add,  several  counts  to  an  indictment 
for  murder.  In  this  case,  for  example — if  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  the  actual  cause  of  death  resulting  from  poison — the 
Crown  might  have  added  a  count  for  felonious  administration 
of  arsenic,  and  it  might  again  have  added  another  count,  viz.,  for 
a  felonious  attempt  to  administer  arsenic,  in  which  case  the  Grand 
J ury  would  have  had  to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  Crown  as  bearing  not  only  on  the  "  specific  charge  of  murder," 
but  also  as  bearing  upon  either  the  count  of  felonious  administra- 
tion or  the  count  of  felonious  attempt  to  administer.  But  the 
Crown  did  not  add  either  of  these  counts  to  the  indictment.  The 
charo;e  of  the  Crown  was  the  "specific  charge  of  murder." 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  in  this  Maybrick  case  why  the 
Crown  did  not  include  the  counts  of  felonious  administration  or 
felonious  attempt  to  administer  in  the  indictment,  and  that  is,  that 
if  they  had  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  specify  in  the  indict- 
ment the  specific  occasion  or  occasions,  with  dates  and  circum- 
stances, of  the  specific  acts  of  administration  and  of  the  specific 
acts  of  attempt  to  administer — upon  which  they  relied,  and  to 
which  they  imputed  felonious  intent— and  there  had  been  no 
evidence  given  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  which  would  have 
enabled  the  Crown  to  have  framed  a  count  setting  out  the  dates 
and  circumstances  of  any  such  specific  acts  of  administration  and 
attempted  administration,  and  that  is  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason,  why  the  Crown  framed  the  indictment  with  the  single 
count  of  Murder. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  not  in  his  speech  to  the  Grand  Jury 
direct  their  attention  to  the  omission  by  the  Crown  of  any  other 
counts  in  the  indictment  than  the  "specific  charge  of  murder." 
Nor  did  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  direct  the  Grand  Jury  that,  in  order 
to  airive  at  their  decision  as  to  whether  the  Crown  should  be 
allowed  to  expose  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a  Trial 
by  Jury,  they  must  satisfy  themselves  from  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  Prosecution,  which  would  be  before  them,  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  if  that  evidence  showed  acts  of  administra- 
tion or  acts  of  attempted  administration ;  that  the  charge  upon 
which  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  indicted  was  not  for  either  of  those 
crimes,  but  for  the  "  specific  charge  of  murder,"  and  that  it  was, 
;is  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  subsequently  said  to  the  Jury  at  the  Trial— 

"  essential  to  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  the  priaoner  that  the  deceased  had 
died  of  arsenic." 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  all  the  inaccuracies  which 
can  be  found  in  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  summary  of  the  depositions 
taken  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry.    He  himself  said  he  was  speaking 
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"from  memory,"  and  he  had  only  just  recovered  from  an  attack 
oi  indisposition  from  which  he  had  suffered  when  performing  his 
judicial  duties  at  the  Manchester  Assizes,  and  some  slight  inac- 
curacies, however  regrettable,  were,  perhaps,  unavoidable  ;  but  I 
must  point  out  one  which  could  not,  taken  with  the  context  of  the 
remarks  which  preceded  it,  be  regarded  as  a  slight  inaccuracy. 
After  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  letter  to 
Brierley  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  written  and  Alice  Yapp  had 
intercepted,  and  which,  he  pointed  out,  showed  that  there  was  an 
adulterous  intrigue  between  them,  and  after  directing  the  special 
attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  use  of  the  expression  in  that 
letter,  "  He  is  sick  unto  death,"  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  proceeds — 

"  He  had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  This  took  place  on  Friday,  and  he 
died  on  Saturday  afternoon." 

Now  the  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  w^as  that  that  letter 
was  written  and  intercepted  on  Wednesday,  and  the  inaccuracy, 
couched  in  the  words  in  which  it  Avas,  is  not  a  slight  inaccuracy,  but 
a  very  inflammatory  misstatement  of  the  fact,  and  a  misstatement 
of  the  fact  which  could  not  but  create  a  very  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  not  only  of  the  Grand  Jury,  but  of  those  who 
would  have  to  serve  as  the  Jury  at  the  Trial,  to  whom,  through 
the  reporters  of  the  newspapers,  those  words  were  also  addressed  ; 
and,  taken  with  the  context,  that  mistake  was  particularly  unfor- 
tunate.   The  words  which  preceded  it  were  these  : — 

"  But  certainly  if  she  stood  in  those  relations  to  Brierley,  I  hardly  hww  hoic 
to  put  it  otherwise  than  this :  that  if  a  woman  does  carry  on  an  adulterous  inter- 
course loith  any  man,  it  may  supply  every  sort  of  motive.  .  .  .  It  certainly 
may  quite  supply — /  wont  yo  further — a  very  strong  motive  why  she  should  wish 
to  get  rid  of  her  husband." 

Now,  I  venture  to  say,  such  inflammatory  language  was  never 
addressed  to  a  Grand  Jury  before.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it 
influenced  them.  I  presume  that,  being  men  of  intelligence,  it 
could  have  only  had  one  effect  upon  their  minds — that  of  wonder 
how  any  man  who  had  passed  his  life  among  the  men  and  women 
of  this  world  could  have  got  such  an  idea  into  his  head,  that  a 
woman  who  is  unfaithful  to  her  husband  is  prone  to  murder !  but 
what  I  do  say  is  that  that  language  w^as  not  merely  addressed  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  but,  through  the  newspaper  reporters,  to  the 
population  of  Liverpool,  and  the  neighbourhood  from  whom  the 
Jury  were  to  be  selected,  and  so  addressed  to  them  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  bewilderment  at  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  and  that  the 
promulgation  of  such  extraordinary  notions  of  human  life,  at  such 
a  time,  was  so  inflammatory  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  had  already  solved  the  Maybrick  Mystery  in 
his  own  mind,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  what  the  defence  Avould 
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be  to  the  specific  "  charge  of  murder,"  which  had  been  preferred 
acjainst  her,  he  had  come  to  the  couclusiou  that  the  way  in 
which  that  charge  ought  to  be  dealt  with  was  to  substitute  Adultery 
for  Arsenic,  and  make  it  a  Trial  for  Motive  for  Murder,  instead  of 
for  Murder  by  Arsenic. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  found  a  True  Bill  against  Mrs.  May-  irueuuL 
brick,   this  extraordinary  speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was 
followed  bv  the  following  announcement  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Fast,  Tuesday,  July  30,  1889  : — 

THE  JUDGE  AND  THE  MAYBRICK  CASE. 

EXTRAORDINARY  JUDICIAL  JOKE. 

At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  Crown  Court,  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Justice  Judicial  joke. 
Stephen  had  before  him  an  application  to  fix  a  trial,  in  -which  Mr.  Shee  and 
Mr.  Cottingham  were  concerned.  The  case,  which  was  one  of  forgery,  had  been 
originally  fixed  to  take  place  before  the  May  brick  case,  but  counsel  desired  to 
make  some  alteration.  The  Judge  said  he  was  unwiUing  to  make  any  altera- 
tion of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  made,  and  he  was  still  less  anxious  to 
do  anything  uufair,  which  was  the  worse  of  the  two.  As,  however,  counsel 
concurred  in  the  application  now  before  him,  he  would  consent  to  alter  the 
fixture  and  have  it  tried  after  the  May  brick  one.  Mr.  Cottingham  then  applied 
that  his  lordship  should  tell  the  witnesses  not  to  come  again  until  the  day 
appointed.  His  lordship  said  he  could  not  do  that,  as  he  was  quite  willing  to 
take  any  responsibility  that  properly  belonged  to  him,  but  nothing:  more.  Mr. 
Cottingham  must  act  on  his  own  discretion,  "and  you  know,"  he  added, 
alluding  to  the  Maybrick  case,  "  Sir  Charles  Russell  may  very  lilely  wish  to 
plead  guilty."  (Laughter.) 

I  shall  make  no  other  comment  about  this  little  "judicial  joke," 
except  that,  following  as  it  did  upon  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  speech 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  it  was  made. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Mr.  James  jMaybrick's  Will,  dated  25th 
April,  1889,  was  proved  by  and  administration  o-ranted  to '^^ 
"  Michael  Maybrick  and  Thomas  Maybrick,  the  brothers,  the 
universal  legatees  in  trust  named  in  the  said  Will,  they  having 
been  first  s'.vorn,  no  executors  being  named  in  the  said  will."  I 
must  refer  my  readers  to  my  comments  on  the  Will  [see  The  Will]. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  that  Will  were — 

"  The  furniture  I  desire  to  remain  intact,  and  to  be  used  in  furnishing  a 
home  which  can  be  shared  by  my  widow  and  children,  but  the  furniture  is  to 
be  the  children's." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  this  Will  was  not  proved  until 
the  29th  of  July,  the  furniture  had  already  been  sold  on  the 
8th  aod  9th  of  July,  and  the  following  is  the  heading  of  the 
advertisement  of  sale  by  auction  ; — 

"  The  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick. — By  order  of  the  trustees. — That  valuable  The  furniture, 
furniture,  costly  ornaments,  Continental  porcelain,  silver  plate,  modern  electro, 
oil  paintings,  proof  etchings  and  engravings,  and  other  contents  of  the  real- 
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dence  '  Battlecrease,'  GrasBendale,  removed  to  the  Hauover  Rooms,  by 
Messrs.  Branch  and  Leete,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  8th  and  9th  of  July, 
at  eleven  of  each  day,  in  the  Hanover  Gallery  and  Sale  Rooms.  " 

The  furniture  had,  in  fact,  as  appeared  by  the  evidence  at  the 
Trial,  been  removed  from  the  house  a  fortnight  after  James  May- 
brick's  death  !  ! 

It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  solicitor  should  have 
allowed  or  advised  his  client,  Mrs.  Maybrick,  to  permit  such  pro- 
ceedings as  the  sale  of  this  furniture  by  these  "  universal  legatees  " 
before  the  Will  had  even  been  proved,  and  I  should  like  to  know  in 
whose  interests  that  auction  was  held,  pending  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
Trial  ?  They  were  calculated  to  suggest  to'other  minds  the 
judicial  joke  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen— that  perhaps  Sir  Charles 
Eussell  would  plead  guilty  !  I  should  have  thought  that  Messrs. 
Cleaver  would  have  taken  every  step  in  their  power  to  prevent 
any  such  prejudice  arising  as  this  sale  of  the  furniture  would 
naturally  create. 

THE  TRIAL. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1889,  the  Maybrick  Mystery  came  before 
a  Jury  who  had  had  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  solution  of  it  presented 
to  them  in  his  speech  to  the  Grand  Jury,  in  which  he  had  said  : — 

"  That  he  could  not  put  otherwise  than  that,  if  a  woman  does  carry  on  an 
adulterous  intrigue  with  another  man,  it  may  supply  every  sort  of  motive.  . 
It  certainly  may  quite  supply — I  won't  go  further — a  very  strong  motive  why 
she  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  hufeband." 

It  was  to  a  Jury  at  Liverpool,  thus  instructed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  appeared  on  her  Trial  for  Murder  by 
Arsenic. 

Why  was  such  a  Trial  held  at  Liverpool  at  all  1 

Mr.  Addison,  the  Crown  counsel,  commenced  his  speech  to  the 

Jury  in  these  words  : — 

"  Each  and  every  one  of  you  know  that  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is,  that  she  murdered  her  husband  by  administering  doses  of  arsenic  to 
him,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  do  not 
know  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  by  means  of  the  press  or  in 
other  ways,  and  that  probably  you  have  discussed  the  matter.  But  I  know 
perfectly  well  that,  now  you  have  ceased  to  be  irresponsible  members  of  the 
community  and  are  a  jury  sworn  to  decide  the  case  according  to  law  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  Crown,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dismissing  from 
your  minds  all  that  you  have  heard  and  seen." 

Now,  before  I  come  to  deal  with  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  Crown  in  support  of  this  charge  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  of 
"murdering  her  husband  by  administering  to  him  doses  of 
arsenic,"  I  think  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question  thus  raised 
by  Mr.  Addison  as  to  the  propriety  of  holding  this  Trial  at  Liver- 
pool before  a  Jury,  "  each  and  every  one  of  whom  had  been 
discussing  the  matter,"  and  where  local  feelings  and  prejudices 
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must  necessarily  have  affected  the  minds  of  such  a  Jury.  It  was 
a  mere  mockery  of  common  sense  for  Mr.  Addison  to  tell  a  Com- 
mon Jury  at  Liverpool  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty  m 
dismissing  from  their  minds  all  they  had  heard  or  seen  about  the 
case!  The  Maybrick  Case  had  for  months  previously  been 
agitating  Liverpool,  to  an  extent  rarely  if,  indeed,  ever  equalled,  on 
account  of  the  mysterious  way  in  which  the  case  had  been  got  up 
by  the  police,  and  represented  to  the  public  by  the  local  press. 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  advisers,  moreover,  had  thought  it  proper  to 
reserve  her  defence.  For  months  previously,  while  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  been  gone  into  in  full  detail  at  a  prolonged 
inquest  and  at  a  prolonged  Magisterial  Inquiry,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  of  which  had  been  reported  verbatim  by  the 
press  !  nothing  was  known  as  to  the  defence  prior  to  the  Trial ;  and 
what  the  Jurymen  "  each  and  every  one  of  them,"  had  seen,  heard 
and  discussed,  all  this  time,  was  the  prosecution  side  of  the  story — 
the  one  side  of  the  question  !  But  that  was  not  all.  The  local  press, 
in  the  meantime,  had  been  furnishing  its  readers  with  all  sorts  of 
sensational  food,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  were  told  about  some  sup- 
posed debts  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  some  supposed  bets,  and  all 
sorts  of  mysterious  suggestions  about  the  life  she  led,  not  one  of 
which  had  any  solid  foundation ;  for  it  was  a  fact  that  the  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  a  more  than  ordinarily  domestic  life,  and 
they  associated  with  far  fewer  people  than  is  usual  in  their  station 
of  life,  and  very  few  people  knew  anything  about  their  home  life. 
And  so  it  was  easy  to  make  up  a  mystery — and  public  excitement 
always  runs  high  over  a  mystery — and  it  ran  so  high  that  the 
Liverpool  crowds  even  hissed  her  as  she  passed  in  the  prison  con- 
veyance through  the  streets,  without  waiting  to  hear  what  her 
defence  was.  In  fact,  public  excitement  ran  so  high  that  they 
were  ready  to  hang  her  untried  ! 

The  local  Press,  with  some  little  remorse,  when  supplying 
their  sensational  stories  about  her — stories  which  have  since  turned 
out  to  have  no  foundation  whatever — found  it  necessary  to  add  by 
way  of  caution  to  them  some  such  warnings  as  these,  which  I 
take  at  random : — 

"  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  iu  the  pre-  Liverpool  Daily 
sent  excited  state  of  public  opinion,  any  conjectuie  is  eagerly  received  and  Post. 
discussed." — Liverpool  Daily  Post,  3rd  June,  1889. 

And  again — 

"  There  were  some  additional  rumours  afloat  yesterday  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  indeed  the  appetite  for  this  kind  of  thing  grows  by  what  it  feedd 
upon." 

And  having  then  proceeded  to  supply  nourishment  for  that 
appetite  in  the  form  of  a  most  sensational  story,  which  had  no 
foundation  whatever — 
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It  IS  impossible  just  now  to  test  the  veracity  of  these  flyii  e  rumours 
and  we  only  mention  them  to  show  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  drama  is  excitiag."— Liverpool  Daily  Post,  4th  June,  1889. 

Now,  I  say  it  was  a  mockery  of  justice  to  hold  such  a  Trial  at 
such  a  place  as  Liverpool  at  such  a  time  before  a  Common  Jury. 
In  Scotland— and  the  Scotch  people  are  <reneral]y  credited  with 
ordinary  intelligence— no  such  Trial  as  the  Majbrick  Case  could  by 
law  have  taken  place  in  the  locahty,  or  except  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  nor  could  such  scientific  questions  as  were  involved 
m  the  cause  of  death  be  tried  before  a  Common  Jury.  And 
It  was  a  mockery  of  common  sense  to  say  any  Liverpool  Com- 
mon jury  could,  when  they  got  into  the  jury  box,  dismiss  from 
their  minds  all  they  had  seen  or  heard. 

In  a  letter  that  I  have  in  my  possession  which  Mrs.  Maybi'ick 
wrote  to  her  mother  when  in  Walton  Gaol,  on  the  28th  of  June 
aboufr  a  month  before  the  Trial,  she  says  :— 

"I  sincerely  hope  the  Cleavers  will  arrange  for  my  'trial'  to  take  place 
in  l^ondon.  I  shall  receive  an  impartial  verdict  there,  which  I  cannot  expect 
trom  a  jury  m  Liverpool  whose  minds  have  come  to  a  'moral  conviction' 
en  attendant,  ^hmh  must  influence  their  decision  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
tittle-tattle  of  servants,  the  public,  friends,  and  enemies,  and  from  a  thousand 
by-currents,  besides  their  personal  feeling  for  Jim,  must  leave  their  tracer 
and  prejudice  their  miuds,  no  matter  what  the  defence  is." 

And  in  a  later  letter,  when  her  legal  advisers  had  decided  that 
the  Irial  should  take  place  at  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Maybrick  wrote  :— 
"The  'trial'  is  to  take  place  here,  and  not  in  London.    It  is  best,  so  it 

Those  words,  "so  it  appears,"  make  it  easy  to  see  that  it  was 
her  local  solicitors,  Messrs.  Cleaver,  who  had  made  it  "  so  appear 
But  I  would  like  to  know  why  Mrs.  May  brick's  own  earnest  wishes 
that  the  Trial  should  take  place  in  London  were  not  reswected  by 
Messrs.  Cleaver  ?  and  whose  interests  could  have  been  'sei-ved  iii 
making  this  Trial  a  local  case  ?  Even  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  ex- 
pressed no  wishes  about  it,  it  was— and  I  repeat  it— a  mere  mockerv 
of  justice  to  hold  such  a  Trial  in  such  a  scene  of  excitement  as 
Liverpool !  and  it  was  a  mere  mockery  of  common  sense  for  Mr 
Addison  to  tell  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  that  they  would  "have 
no  difficulty  in  dismissing  from  their  minds  all  they  had  seen  or 
heard  of  the  case  !  " 

X.  m''^"  ^^^^^b^^ck  herself,  her  wishes  on  the  subject  of 

holding  the  Trial  in  London  ought  to  have  been  respected  She 
was  a  young,  inexperienced  woman,  who,  from  the  moment  her 
husbana  was  dead,  was  left  without  a  single  person  to  protect  or 
advise  her !  She  was  left  forsaken  and  alone,  and  the  only  person 
to  whom  she  could  look  for  protection  and  advice  was  her  solicitor 
Mr.  Cleaver.     Her  husband's  brothers,  Michael  and  Thomas 
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Mavbrick,  were  her  husband's  "universal  legatees."  Michael, 
when  she  was  lying  ill  in  bed  in  charge  of  the  police,  certainly 
sent  Mr.  Cleaver  to  her;  but,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  '"a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,"  refused  to  provide  any  money  for  the 
costs  of  the  defence  of  the  widow  !  I  wonder  what  J ames  Maybrick 
would  say  about  that  if  his  spirit  could  revisit  this  earth  and  could 
be  heard  ! !  Thus  situated,  Mr.  Cleaver  took  an  assignment  from 
Mrs.  Maybrick  of  her  little  personal  property  by  way  of  security 
lor  his  costs,'  and  Mrs.  Maybnck  left  her  defence  implicitly  in  Mr. 
Cleaver's  hands ! 

In  whose  interests,  I  again  ask,  Vas  the  Trial,  against  her  wish, 
held  in  Liverpool  1  Was  it  money  interests,  or  what,  which  led  to 
such  a  mockery  of  justice  as  making  this  Trial  a  local  case  1  Why 
was  it  not  held  in  London  1 

Messrs.  Cleaver  ought  to  have  known  that  Liverpool,  like 
every  other  place,  thinks — 

"  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  burgh 
Is  all  the  world," 

and  that  a  Liverpool  Jury  would  attach  personal  weight  to  the  tes- 
timony of  any  witnesses  who  were  local  celebrities. 

This  was  a  case  of  alleged  Arsenical  Poisoning,  in  which  the 
questions  for  the  Jury  were  : — 

1.  Did  Mr.  James  Maybrick  die  of  arsenic? 

2.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  feloniously  administer  that  arsenic  ? 
The  first  was  a  question  of  medical  testimony,  and  Mr.  Justice 

Stephen  told  the  Jury — 

"It  is  e.ssential  to  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner  that  the 
decea^ied  has  died  of  arsenic." 

The  local  celebrity  of  Liverpool  was  their  local  doctor— Dr.  Dr.  Carter. 
Carter.  Messrs.  Cleaver  knew  what  personal  weight  his  testimony 
would  have  with  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  and  that  Dr.  Carter 
had  ah-eady  sworn  both  at  the  Inquest  and  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry,  in  the  most  positive  and  dogmatic  manner,  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  arsenic,  and  each  and  every  man  likely  to  be 
on  the  Jury  had  accepted  that  as  gospel.  It  was  impossible 
—although  Mr.  Addison  said  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  it — for  any  Liverpool  Common  Jury  who  were  called  upon  to 
decide  that  first  and  essential  question — "the  cause  of  death"— to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  this  confident  assertion  of  their  local 
celebrity.  Dr.  Carter.  The  mind  of  every  man  on  that  Liverpool 
Common  Jury  must,  as  Mrs.  Maybrick  puts  it  in  her  letter,  have 
long  before,  and  while  awaiting  the  Trial,  come  to  a  "moral 
conviction  "  upon  the  question  of  "  cause  of  death,"  at  all  events. 
How  could  their  minds  have  been  open  to  the  question  at  all? 
Was  it  likely  that  their  great  local  doctor — Dr.  Carter — who  had 
attended  Mr.  James  Maybrick  in  his  illness,  and  been  present 
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DiART.  ^j^e  pQg^  mortem,  could  be  mistaken]    Was  that  likely  to 

Dr.  Carter.  occur  to  a  local  Jurj  1  Had  he  not  sworn,  as  a  matter  beyond 
any  possible  doubt,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic  1  What 
Could  it  matter  to  this  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  who  had  been 
*'  discussing  the  matter  "  for  months,  what  such  men  as  Dr.  Tidy 
and  Dr.  Macnamara,  who  were  strangers  to  Liverpool,  and  who 
had  never  seen  the  hody^  said  1 

If  the  Trial  had  been  held  in  London,  the  local  reputation  of 
Dr.  Carter  would  have  had  no  value  whatever  against  the  world- 
wide reputations  of  Dx*.  Tidy  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  whose  experi- 
ence extends  over  hundreds  of  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  who 
said  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  James  Maybrick's  death  was  not  arsenic, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  London  jury  would  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Carter's  positive  swear- 
ing, which  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  "best  medical  advisers"  came 
to,  viz.,  that  there  was — 

"  reasonable  doubt  whether  death  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  the  administra- 
tion of  arsenic." 

But  the  minds  of  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  under  the  personal 
local  influence  of  their  local  scientific  authority  could  not  have 
been  open  to  consider  such  a  question  as  "  the  cause  of  death  " 
after  knowing  that  Dr.  Carter  had  no  doubt  about  it ! 

I  wonder  at  what  value  a  London  jury  would  have  estimated 
Dr.  Carter's  opinion  on  a  question  of  arsenical  poisoning  if  he  had 
given  before  them  the  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Liverpool  Jury 
at  the  Trial ! 

Q.  Have  you,  yourself,  ever  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
person  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged  death  had  been  caused  by  arsenic  ? 
A.  Not  by  arsenic. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  before  attended  a  patient  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged 
death  had  resulted  from  arsenic  ? 
A.  Not  death. 

And  yet  this  man,  who  had  had  no  experience  whatever,  did  not 
hesitate  to  go  into  the  witness  box  and  swear  point  blank  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  arsenic  !  Indeed,  he  was  so  eager  to  pronounce  his  dogmatic 
opinion  that  even  the  Crown  Counsel,  Mr.  Addison,  had  to  check 
his  impetuosity  : — 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  your  conclusion  is  1 

A.  I  can  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  you  can't  have  any  doubt  about  what,  doctor  ? 
A,  That  it  was  arsenical  poisoning  [sensation]. 

The  newspaper  reporter  who  added  the  word  "sensation,"  does 

not  explain  what  the  nature  of  the  sensation  in  that  Liverpool 

court  was;  but  I  fancy  the  nature  of  the  sensation  which  my 

readers  will  feel  is  a  sensation  of  surprise  that  any  man  should 

dare  to  give  such  evidence  against  his  neighbour. 
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But  I  not  only  ask  the  question,  Why  was  this  Trial  held  at  Liver-  ^'J^- 
poolatall'?  I  ask  also,  Why  was  it  tried  before  a  Common  Jury?  Where  SpeciaUury. 
in  our  criminal  code  is  to  be  found  any  law,  any  restriction  upon  our 
judges  which  calls  upon  them  to  preside  at  a  trial  (involving 
such  difficult  scientific  but  essential  questions  as  the  "  cause  of 
death  "  in  a  case  where  such  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain — ^^th  of  a 
grain — of  arsenic  has  been  found,  not  in  the  stomach,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  man)  before  a  Common  Jury. 

There  is  no  such  law — there  is  no  such  restriction  in  our 
criminal  code  which  could  prevent  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  directing 
that  a  Special  Jury  should  be  empanelled  to  try  such  a  case. 
No  such  trial  as  this  could  have  been  lawfully  held  in  Scotland 
before  a  Common  Jury. 

Why  shoxdd  it  take  place  in  Liverpool  before  a  Common  Jury  ? 

If  failures  of  justice  do  occur  in  Trials  by  Jury,  it  is  not  due  to 
the  system  itself,  but  to  the  way  in  which  the  Crown  administers 
that  system.  We  should  not  hear  of  such  nostrums  as  establishing 
a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  as  a  remedy  for  such  shocks  given  to 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  as  the  verdict  in  this  Maybrick  Case, 
if  Trials  by  Jury — trials  by  the  peers  or  equals  of  an  accused 
person — were  properly  provided  by  the  Crown. 

As  regards  the  evidence  given  at  this  Trial,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  Confusion  of 
told  the  Jury  when  summing  it  up,  in  words  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  suggestion  to  them,  that  they  should  not  try  to  un- 
ravel the  confused  way  in  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Crown  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to  arrange  it  before  you  exactly  as 
I  could  wish,  because  when  a  large  matter  has  to  be  placed  before  a  party  of 
persons  like  yourselves — I  mean  a  body  of  men  not  too  large  to  exclude  indi- 
viduality, and  yet  large  enough  to  provide  for  full  communication  of  ideas — it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  to  say  practically  impossible,  for  the  judge  who  is 
summing  up  to  them  to  arrange  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  way,  and  yet  in 
such  a  way  as  he  can  be  sure  of  doing  complete  justice  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  put  before  you.  Witnesses,  naturally,  are  obliged  to  witness  to  a 
great  number  of  matters  quite  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  to  dissect 
the  evidence  of  each  witness  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  before  you  at  one  view 
the  whole  of  the  matters  to  which  he  has  testified  would  be  an  enormous 
labour,  and  it  would  be  a  labour  which  would  hardly  be  repaid  in  regard  to  its 
clearness  for  your  consideration.  I  shall  take  the  course,  accordingly,  of  going 
uhrough  the  evidence  as  it  has  already  been  given." 

I  know  not  what  that — 

"  party  of  persons  like  yourselves — I  mean  a  body  of  men  not  too  large 
to  exclude  individuality,  and  yet  large  enough  to  provide  for  full  communi- 
cation of  ideas," 

which  was  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  definition  of  this  Liverpool  Com- 
mon Jury — (whatever  it  all  means) — may  have  thought  of  this, 
but  to  my  readers  I  have  very  little  doubt  it  will  be  taken  to 
mean  this — the  evidence  has  been  given  in  a  confused  and  con- 
using  way,  and  it  is  not  worth  your  while,  or  my  while,  to  dissect 
U 
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Diary.      it  and  arrange  it  in  any  way.    Let  us  leave  it  in  a  confusing  and 
—       confused  condition  :  this  is  a  trial  for  Motive  for  Murder,  and  not 
a  trial  of  Murder  by  Arsenic  !  *  ^,    m  -  i      i^  • 

Before  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  Trial  itselt  it  is 
necessary,  in  this  case,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear, 
that  the  fact  should  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that 
any  Indictment  must  contain  the  charge,  the  whole  charge,  and 
nothing  but  the  charge,  to  which  the  accused  person  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  plead  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty. 

An  Indictment  is  the  written  accusation  on  oath  presented  to 
the  Grand  Jury.  The  accusation  (or  if  it  contains  more  than 
one  Count),  the  accusations  must  be  stated  in  positive  clear 
language.  There  must  be  no  flaw  of  any  kind  in  it— the 
language  used  in  it  must  be  certain  and  full  as  to  names,  dates, 
places,  facts,  and  intent.  There  must  be  nothing  ambiguous 
or  defective  in  it — and  nothing  can  afterwards  be  introduced  into 
it.  The  accused  person  may  have  committed  all  the  sins  in 
the  Decalogue,  but  if  they  are  not  specifically  and  separately  set 
out  in  the  Indictment  the  accused  person  is  not  called  upon  to 
plead  to  them — and  there  can  be  no  Trial  upon  them. 

The  Indictment  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  called  upon  to 
plead — was  clear  and  distinct — viz.,  that  she  had : 

"  At  Garston  on  the  11th  of  May,  1889,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  her 
malice  aforethought,  killed  and  murdered  James  Maybrick." 

and  the  Crown  said  that  he  was  murdered  with  Arsenic. 

It  was  quite  open  to  the  Crown  when  preferring  that  Indict- 
ment to  the  Grand  Jury  to  have  included  in  it  charges  of 
««  administration  of  arsenic  and  of  attempting  to  administer 
arsenic  with  intent  to  murder" — provided  that  when  stating 
such  accusations,  the  dates,  places,  and  facts  of  such  felonious 
acts  were  clearly,  specifically,  and  separately  set  out  in  the 
Indictment.  But  in  the  Indictment  preferred  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  no  such  Counts  were  included — and  she  was  not 
called  upon  to  plead  to  such  charges,  nor  to  offer  any  defence  to 
them. 

The  charge  preferred  against  her  was  the  charge  of  Murder 
by  Arsenic,  and  whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  intended  to  murder  him 
with  arsenic — or  whether  she  did  administer  arsenic  with  that 
intent — or  whether  she  attempted  to  administer  arsenic  with  that 
intent— if  the  Crown  at  her  Trial,  upon  the  particular  form  of 
Indictment  which  they  did  prefer  against  her,  failed  to  prove 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  James  Maybrick  died  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1889,  of  arsenic,  administered  to  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
the  Indictment  failed. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  expounded  the  law  to  the  Jury  m 
these  words : 
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"  It  is  essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic.    This  question  Diakt. 

must  be  the  foundation  of  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner  that  he  died   

of  arsenic." 

This  essential — to  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner — the 
Cause  of  Death — must  never  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  by 
my  readers  when  considering  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Crown 
at  the  Trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  My  readers  will  find  when  they 
consider  the  evidence  produced  at  the  Trial  that  the  reason  why 
the  Crown  confined  their  accusation  to  the  single  count  of 
"  Murder  by  Arsenic  "  was  because  they  had  no  evidence  of  any 
act  or  acts  of  administration  of  arsenic,  or  attempts  to  administer 
arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  which  they  could  have  stated  in  the 
Indictment,  clearly  and  specifically,  with  dates,  places,  and  facts 
of  such  felonious  acts. 

fNoTE. — I  applied  to  Mr.  Matthews  for  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
in  the  joUoimng  correspondence :  and 

indictm^t. 

August  31st,  1889. 
Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  Maybrick  Committee  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Cleaver  and  Holden,  the  solicitors 
on  the  record  for  the  prisoner,  Florence  E.  Maybrick,  in  which  they  state 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  that  the  Clerk  of 
Assize  refused  to  furnish  them  with  a  copy,  and  I  am  requested  to  ask  you 
to  cause  a  copy  of  the  indictment  to  be  delivered  to  Messrs.  Cleaver  and 
Holden,  or  to  this  committee  direct,  without  any  unavoidable  delay,  because 
as  I  have  already  communicated  to  you,  this  committee  is  desirous  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  test  the  legality  of  the  present  imprisonment  and 
detention  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  committee  feels  sure  that  you  will  take 
prompt  steps  to  remove  any  such  difficulty  to  the  solicitors  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  Clerk  of  Assize.— I  am,  sir, 
■^-^'j  Alexander  W.  MacUooqall, 

To  the  Eight  Hon.  H.  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Whitehall,  September  3rd,  1889. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  in  the  case  of  the  convict 
Florence  E.  Maybrick,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  you  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  on  which 
the  prisoner  was  tried,  but  that  he  has  no  authority  to  order  this  being  done. 
I  am  &c.,  E.  Leigh  Pembeeton. 

A.  W.  MacDougall,  Esq. 

On  this  being  communicated  to  the  Clerh  of  Assize,  he  refused  tc 
supply  any  copy  of  the  indictment.  I  wish  to  ask  my  readers  ivhether 
this  is  the  way  in  which  they  intend  to  allow  criminal  proceedings  to 
be  conducted  in  this  country  ?  No  doubt  the  Clerk  of  Assize  was 
acting  under  some  Rules  of  Practice  arranged  by  some  judges,  hut  I 
want  to  knoiv  why  in  Criminal  Trials  all  the  world  cannot  see  the 
indictment  upon  which  any  person  is  tried? — A.  W.  McD.] 

On  the  31st  July  the  Court  was  opened  in  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  presided  over  it;  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  Triau 
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ViART.  taken  her  place  in  the  dock,  and  having  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to  the 
charge  of  Murder  by  Arsenic  imputed  to  her,  she  was  compelled  to 
sit  for  several  days  a  silent  spectator  of  an  interesting  game  played 
between  Counsel  with  her  life  for  stake,  but  she  knew  that — tc 
use  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn's  eloquent  words— 

"A  Criminal  Court  is  the  Temple  where  Justice  with  Mercy  for  her  hand- 
maid sits  enthroned  on  the  noblest  of  her  altars." 
Criminal  She  knew  that  in  a  Criminal  Court  the  Judge,  who  presided, 
was  there  as  the  representative  and  voice  of  that  spirit  of  justice, 
in  whose  temple  she  was,  and  in  which  she  had  appealed  to  the 
country  against  the  charge  laid  against  her.  She  knew  that  in  a 
Criminal  Court  the  Judge,  who  presides,  is  the  representative  and 
voice  of  our  Queen,  whose  contract  with  the  People  of  England,  , 
made  at  her  Coronation  is,  that  she  will  "Execute  Justice  with 
Mercy."  Mrs.  Maybrick  also  knew  that  in  a  Criminal  Court  the 
Judge,  who  presides,  is  present  there  not  as  her  judge— but  as 
" Counsel  for  the  accused"— is  there  to  see  that  the  Jury,  who  are 
her  judges,  should  regard  and  treat  her  as  innocent,  unless  and 
until  her  accusers  have  shown,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that 
she  is  guilty  of  the  charge  laid  against  her.  She  knew  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  prevent  accusers  from  putting  forward 
against  her  as  evidence  anything  which  is  not  strictly  evidence. 

From  the  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  May,  when  Superintendent 
Bryning  walked  into  her  bedroom  while  she  was  lying  prostrate  in 
bed,  and  when  her  dead  husband  was  lying  unburied,  and  said  to 
her — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
your  late  husband,  James  Maybrick," 

she  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  and  since 
the  18th  of  May,  when  the  doctors  considered  her  well  enough  to 
be  removed  from  her  bed,  she  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Walton  Jail. 
During  all  that  time  she  was  regarded  by  the  Crown  as  presum- 
ably Guilty;  but  when  she  left  Walton  Jail  on  the  31st  of  July, 
and  entered — 

« the  Temple,  where  Justice  with  Mercy  for  her  handmaid  sits  enthroned 
on  the  noblest  of  her  altars," 

and  from  the  dock  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to  the  charge  of  Murder  by 
Arsenic,  she  knew  that  she  was  no  longer  presumably  guilty,  but 
that  she  was  present  in  that  Temple  and  before  her  judges— the 
Jury- as  a  person  who  was  presumably  innocent,  and  that  the 
country,  as  represented  by  the  Jury,  were  there  to  call  upon  the 
Crown  to  prove  that  she  was  not  innocent. 

While  she  was  a  prisoner  in  Walton  Jail  she  was  not  in  a 
Temple  of  Justice,  but  directly  she  entered  a  Criminal  Court  she 
was. 

The  contest  being  the  Crown  and  a  Prisoner,  while  the  Crown 
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is  preparing  a  case  for  trial,  is  as  one-sided  as  it  is  possible  for 
power  and  skill  and  opportunity  to  make  it.    The  country,  from  Contest  ^^^^ 
the  moment  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  taken  into  custody,  had  given 

and  prisoner. 

the  Crown  every  opportunity  to  prove  her  guilty.   The  Crown  had 
kept  her  locked  up  in  prison,  and  thus  kept  the  field  for  collecting 
evidence  against  her  open  for  itself     The  country  had  placed, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  the  best  machinery  for  collecting 
evidence  of  guilt  which  money,  skill,  and  power  could  provide,  and 
had  deprived  her  of  any  opportunities  for  collecting  proofs  of  inno- 
cence— had  prevented  her  from  seeing  any  one,  or  writing  to  any 
one,  or  hearing  from  any  one,  unless  under  the  supervision  of 
officers  of  the  Crown — except  only  her  Solicitor,  who  might  be  a 
stranger  or  might  be  incompetent.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  con- 
test more  uneven  than  the  contest  between  a  prisoner  and  the 
Crown.    Let  us  try  to  realize  how  uneven  that  contest  is.    On  the 
one  side  is  this  woman,  locked  up  in  prison — treated  as  presumably 
guilty  of  a  charge  which  makes  her  repulsive  to  everybody,  and 
fi'om  whom — when  so  regarded — friends  and  acquaintances  would 
keep  aloof,  even  if  they  could  obtain  permission  from  the  Crown  to 
see  her  in  the  presence  of  an  official,  and  who,  at  all  events,  would 
not  seek  to  put  themselves  forward  in  the  world  as  being  connected 
with  one  who  Was  presumably  guilty  of  such  a  charge.    On  the 
other  side  is  the  Crown,  with  unlimited  means  at  its  disposal,  with 
its  wonderful  police  organisation,  with  its  command  and  pick  of 
the  best  legal  and  scientific  talent  in  the  country,  with  the  field 
for  collecting  evidence  open,  and  with  any  enemies  or  unfriendly 
persons,  and  indeed,  with  the  host  of  busy  bodies  who  (eager  to 
show  their  skill  in  unravelling  a  mystery)  crowd  round  the  police 
with  their  suggestions  in  support  of  a  theory  of  guilt,  and  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  the  charge.    Can  it  be  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  uneven  contest  1 

But  when  she  leaves  the  prison  walls,  and  enters  the  Criminal  criminal 

Court —  Court. 

"  The  Temple,  where  Justice  with  Mercy  for  her  handmaid  sits  enthroned 
on  the  noblest  of  her  altars  " — 

that  uneven  contest  ceases.  She  is  no  longer  presumably  guilty. 
She  is  presumably  innocent,  and  the  country  calls  upon  the  Crown, 
to  whom  it  has  given  all  the  advantage  of  the  uneven  contest,  to 
come  forward  now  and  prove  her  guilt  to  the  Jury. 

The  Jury  do  not  take  their  seats  in  the  jury  box  to  listen  to  any 
contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  woman  in  the  dock,  or  to 
weigh  the  scales  of  probability,  but  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  person,  whom  they  have  been  keeping 
locked  up,  ber/ond  all  reasonable  doubt ;  and  the  Judge,  when  he 
takes  his  seat  on  the  bench,  to  preside  over  her  Trial,  is  there  as 
counsel  for  the  accused,  and  to  see  that  the  Crown  produces  its 
evidence  in  a  proper  and  fair  way. 
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DrATY.  rpjjQ  scales  of  justice  which  hang  up  in  a  criminal  court  have 

nothing  in  them  but  an  accused  person  who  is  presumably  innocent, 
and  unless  the  Crown  can  turn  the  scales  with  facts  of  sufficient 
weight,  the  accused  person  leaves  that  criminal  court  as  he  or  she 
entered  it — presumably  innocent — and  it  is  not  until  the  Jury 
have  arrived  at  their  judgment,  as  to  whether  or  not  those  scales 
are  turned,  that  the  Judge  assumes  his  judicial  functions,  or  can 
think  of  the  accused  person  as  other  than  innocent,  or  can  address 
the  accused  person,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  addressed  Mrs.  May- 
brick,  when  he  assumed  the  full  dress  of  a  criminal  judge — the 
black  cap — 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  treat  you  as  being  innocent 
of  the  dreadful  crime  laid  to  your  charge." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  my  readers  must  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  for  the  specific  crime  of  Murder 
by  Arsenic  laid  to  her  charge.    It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Air.  Addi- 
Mr.  Addison,     SOU,  when  opening  the  case  for  the  Crown,  addressed  the  Jury  in 
these  words  : — 

"  It  would  be  idle  in  me  to  suppose  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  do  not 
know  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  by  means  of  the  press  or  in 
other  ways,  and  that  probably  you  have  discussed  the  matter.  It  v?ould  be 
idle  in  me  to  suppose  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  are  not  acquainted,  to  a 
very  considerable  degree,  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  either  from  seeing  the 
case,  or  hearing  it,  or  reading  of  it  in  the  public  prints  ;  but  I  know  perfectly 
well  that,  now  you  have  ceased  to  be  irresponsible  members  of  the  community, 
and  are  a  jury  who  are  sworn  to  decide  the  case  according  to  law,  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  Crown,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dismissing 
from  your  minds  all  that  you  have  so  heard  and  seen." 

As  regards  the  last  words,  they  are  a  mockery  of  common  sense, 
Mr.  Addison  could  scarcely  have  meant  them  seriously,  because  it 
was  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a  Liverpool  Jury,  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  time — the  wild,  hysterical  excitement 
over  the  Maybrick  Mystery — with  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  solution 
of  it,  uttered  only  a  few  days  before,  still  ringing  in  their  ears — 

"  If  a  woman  does  carry  on  an  adulterous  intercourse  with  another  man, 
it  may  supply  every  sort  of  motive.  ...  It  certainly  may  quite  supply — I 
won't  go  further — a  very  strong  motive  why  she  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  her 
husband," 

I  say  it  was  a  mere  mockery  of  common  sense  for  Mr.  Addison  to 
tell  this  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a 
time,  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  they — 

"would  have  no  difficulty  in  dismissing  from  their  minds  all  that  they 
had  seen  or  heard," 

And  I  must  also  take  exception  to  one  other  part  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's remarks,  when  he  told  the  Jury  that  they  were — 

"  sworn  to  decide  the  case  according  to  law  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
Crown." 
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The  Jury  were  not  sworn  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  to  Diary 
decide  it  according  to  the  evidence.    But  in  taking  that  exception  I  Bights  of  jury, 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  limit  the  rights  of  a  jury.    Those  rights 
are  distinctly  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  : — 

"  The  legal  right  of  a  jury  is  certainly  not  bounded  to  a  mere  estimate  of 
the  truth  of  the  testimony.  In  criminal  cases  that  legal  right  extends  not 
merely  to  determining  the  truth  of  the  facts  but  the  quality  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence." 

I  would  not  limit  that  right — I  would  on  the  contrary  press 
upon  juries  the  recollection  of  it,  and  the  important  position  they 
hold  at  a  criminal  trial — but  T  nevertheless  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Addison's  words  that  the  Jury  were  sworn  "to  decide  the  case 
according  to  laiv."  The  Jury  were  there  to  decide  the  case  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence. 

And  it  is  to  that  evidence  as  bearing  upon  the  charge  of 
Murder  by  Arsenic  to  which  Mrs.  May  brick  was  called  upon  to 
plead,  and  to  which  she  did  plead  Not  Guilty,  and  upon  which 
evidence  the  Jury  determined  that  she  was  Guilty  that  I  direct  the 
attention  of  my  readers. 

That  evidence  disclosed  no  act  of  administration  of  arsenic  by  uo  act  of 

Mrs.  Maybrick.  administr&tioii. 

That  evidence  disclosed  no  direct  proof  of  anp  possession  of 
arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  prior  to  the  death  of  James  Maybrick, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fly-papers,  which  she  had  purchased 
some  weeks  before  his  death,  but  it  disclosed  that  a  large  quantity  Possession  of 
of  arsenic  in  difierent  forms — enough  to  poison  fifty  people — had  fly-papers, 
been  found  by  five  unfriendly  persons  after  death  in  places  which, 
being  open  and  accessible  to  everybody  in  the  house,  and  therefore 
(assuming  that  this  arsenic  was  in  the  house  before  death)  acces- 
sible, among  others,  to  Mrs.  Maybrick.    The  only  arsenic,  how- 
ever, as  to  which  there  was  any  direct  proof  that  it  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  possession  before  death  was  the  fly-papers,  and 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  at  once  to  the  sort  of 
evidence  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  permitted  the  Crown  to  put 
forward  as  evidence  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  been  able  to  "  extract 
arsenic "  from  the  particular  fly-papers,  which  it  was  proved  she 
had  some  weeks  before  death  purchased  openly  from  two  chemists 
with  whom  the  May  bricks  had  a  regular  account — Wokes  and 
Hanson. 

DR.  STEVENSON  AND  THE  FLY-PAPERS. 
Q.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Da  vies  said  about  the  fly-papers  ? 

A.  I  did.  Dr.  StevouBon. 

Q.  Is  that  according  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  experimented  with  similar  fly-papers,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  what  he  said  is  quite  correct. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  (interposing):  That  is  not  really  a  material  portion  of 
the  case  if  he  did  not  analyse  the  papers  from  the  same  people.    There  is  no 
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DiART. 


Evidence  imp  ro- 
perly  admitted. 


Bir  Charles 
Russell. 


Fly-papers. 


doubt  whatever  that  there  is  arsenic  in  fly-papers,  and  I  shall  not  raise  a  single 
objection  on  the  point,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  question  put  is  irregular. 

His  Lordship  ruled  that  the  question  should  be  put. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  fly-papers  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  others  like  them. 

Q.  Not  the  same  ? 

A.  Not  the  same,  but  they  are  made  by  local  chemists  in  a  similar  way. 
What  I  examined  are  precisely  like  these  except  in  regard  to  the  name. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  result  of  your  experiments  on  fly-papers  ? 

A.  That  they  contain  arsenic,  and  it  is  readily  extracted  from  them  by 
timply  soaking  them  in  cold  water. 

Now  Dr.  Stevenson,  I  do  not  doubt,  could  "  extract  arsenic  " 
out  of  any  fly-papers  which  contained  arsenic  (and  both  Wokes' 
and  Hanson's  fly-papers  did  contain  arsenic),  and  Dr.  Stevenson 
"guarded  himself"  (to  use  an  expression  of  his  own)  by  selecting 
the  words  that  arsenic  could  be  ''extracted"  from  fly-papers,  and 
did  not  commit  himself  to  such  a  scientific  absurdity  as  that  he 
could  "  readily  dissolve  arsenic  by  simply  soaking  fly-papers  in  cold 
water."  I  shall  deal  with  the  fly-paper  incident  presently.  My 
object  now  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  sort  of  evidence  which  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  permitted  the  Crown  to  give  at  this  Trial. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  had  purchased  some  flypapers  from  Wokes'  and 
Hanson's.  Instead  of  the  Crown  submitting  some  fly-papers  pur- 
chased from  the  same  shops  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  asking  him  how 
Mrs.  Maybrick  could  have  poisoned  her  husband  with  them,  the 
Crown  put  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  box  to  say  he  had  examined  some, 
which,  he  chose  to  think,  were  made  by  some  "  local  chemists  in  a 
similar  way,"  and  were  "  precisely  like  these,  except  in  regard  to 
the  name." 

Now,  I  protest  that  this  is  not  evidence  such  as  ought  to  be 
permitted  by  any  Judge  to  be  brought  forward  at  a  criminal  trial. 
Sir  Charles,  after  making  a  mild  protest,  subsided  ! 

Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  had  experimented  on  some  fly-papers 
obtained  by  the  police  from  Wokes'  and  Hanson's,  and  his  evidence 
would  have  been  evidence,  and  although  at  the  Trial  he  did  not 
say  what  he  could  do  by  simply  soaking  them  in  cold  water,  he 
had  already  given  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  and  if  the  Crown  wanted 
to  prove  auything  about  this  they  could  have  asked  Mr,  Davies 
instead  of  Dr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Davies  at  the  Inquest  said  : — 

Q.  Can  the  arsenic  be  extracted  from  fly-papers  by  soaking  them  in  cold 
water  ? 

A.  Very  slowly  in  these  papers,  because  the  arsenic  appears  as  white 
arsenic  and  not  as  arsenite  of  soda,  as  commonly  found.  In  hot  water  it  might 
be  dissolved,  but  slowly  in  cold  water.  I  think  if  you  took  several  papers  and 
put  water  on  them,  and  allowed  them  to  stand  for  24  hours,  you  could  get  a 
solution  containing  sufficient  arsenic  to  poison  a  person,  because  the  arsenic  is 
exposed  over  a  great  surface  over  the  fibres  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Do  you  mean  it  would  take  24  hours  to  do  it  ! 

A.  I  think  it  would  take  a  considerable  time. 
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Well,  /  think  so,  too  !  and  /  think,  moreover,  that  if  Mr.  Davies 
had  simply  put  several  of  either  Wokes'  or  Hanson's  fly-papers  into 
a  basin  and  put  some  cold  water  on  them,  and  left  them  to  stand 
for  24  days  !  instead  of  24-  hours !  he  would  not  have  obtained  a 
solution  of  arsenic  of  sufficient  strength  to  poison  any  person ! 
However,  Mr.  Davies  says  he  thinks  he  can  do  it  in  24  hours,  but 
I  should  very  much  like  to  see  Mr.  Davies  perform  the  feat  of 
doing  it !  If  my  readers  will  refer  to  Appendix  A,  they  will  see 
what  strength  of  solution  Mr.  Davies  could  get  out  of  these  fly- 
papers of  Wokes'  and  Hanson's,  not  by  simply  soaking  them  in 
cold  water,  but  by  even  shaking  them,  or,  to  make  it  simpler,  by 
shaking  all  the  arsenic  he  could  extract  out  of  as  many  of  them  as 
he  liked  in  cold  water  at  intervals  of  20  minutes  for  6  hours,  or 
by  shaking  them  at  frequent  intervals  for  4  days  ! 

My  object,  however,  at  this  stage,  is  to  point  out  to  my  readers 
what  sort  of  evidence  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  permitted  the  Crown  to 
give  when  he  overruled  Sir  Charles  Russell's  objection,  and  allowed 
Dr.  Stevenson  to  tell  the  Jury  that  though  he  had  not  experi- 
mented on  any  of  Wokes'  or  llanson's  fly-papers,  he  had  experi- 
mented on  some  made  by  some  local  chemists  in  a  similar  way ! 
when  the  Crown  could  have  called  Mr.  Davies,  who  had  actually 
experimented  on  these  fly-papers,  and  who  held  a  different  opinion 
to  Dr.  Stevenson  as  to  what  a  person  could  do  by  "  simply  soaking 
the  fly-papers  in  cold  water." 

And  I  want  to  ask  my  readers  whether  they  intend  to  allow 
the  Crown  to  conduct  criminal  trials  in  that  way  ]  Both  Mr. 
Addison  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Davies 
at  the  Inquest  before  them  ! 

The  Crown  at  this  Trial,  in  order  to  establish  their  charge 
against  Mrs.  Maybrick  of  Murder  by  Arsenic,  had,  first  of  all,  to 
prove  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic.  To  do  that  they 
called — 

(1)  Br.  Humphrei/s,  who  had  attended  James  Maybrick 
throughout  his  illness,  and  had  been  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  and  the  exhumation; 

(2)  Br.  Carter,  who  had  attended  James  Maybrick  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Humphreys  during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness, 
namely,  on  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  May  when  he  died,  and 
had  also  been  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  and  the 
exhumation; 

(3)  Br.  Barron,  who  had  not  attended  the  deceased  during  life, 
but  who  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  and  the 
exhumation ; 

(4)  Br.  Stevenson,  who  had  neither  attended  the  deceased  nor 
been  present  at  either  the  post- mortem  examination  or  exhumation, 
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but  who  had  analysed  some  of  the  portions  of  the  body  submitted 
to  him  for  analysis ;  and 

(5)  Mr.  Davies,  an  analyst,  who  had  also  analysed  some  portions 
of  the  body  submitted  to  him  for  analysis. 

It  was  upon  the  evidence  of  these  five  men  that  the  Crown 
rested  to  prove  the  essential  point  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
arsenic. 

The  smallest  dose  of  arsenic  ever  known  to  destroy  human  life 
is  two  grains,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  woman ;  and  certainly 
no  smaller  dose  has  ever  been  known  to  destroy  the  hfe  of  a 
man. 

The  two  analysts,  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Davies,  between  them 
found  only  -^^ih.  of  a  grain— or  said  they  found  -^ih  of  a  grain 
between  them— in  the  portions  of  the  body  they  analysed,  and 
therefore  that  would  not  establish  the  cause  of  death. 

(A)  The  Crown  had  therefore  to  establish  that,  although 
enough  arsenic  had  not  been  found  in  the  body,  nevertheless,  the 
cause  of  death  was  arsenic,  by  showing  that  the  symjotoms  during 
life  and  the  appearances  of  the  body  after  death  were  such  as 
showed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic. 

(B)  After  the  Crown  had  established  that  point  it  was  essential 
for  them  to  prove  that  Mrs,  Maybrick  had  administered  the  arsenic 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  death. 

(C)  And  after  the  Crown  had  established  those  two  points  it 
was  essential  that  they  should  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  administered  it  with  felonious  intent. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  my  readers  the  evidence 
which  was  given  upon  each  of  these  three  points  separately. 

(A)  That  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic — 

Dr.  Humphreys  gave  evidence  both  as  to  the  symptoms  durhig 
life  and  to  the  appearances  after  death  and  his  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Carter  gave  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  during  life  and 
to  the  appearances  after  death  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
death. 

Dr.  Barron  gave  evidence  as  to  the  appearances  after  death, 
and  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter 
as  to  the  symptoms  during  life,  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
death. 

Dr.  Stevenson  after  hearing  the  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms 
during  life  and  appearances  after  death  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Paul  after  hearing  the  same  evidence  gave  his  opinion. 
Dr.  Tidy  after  hearing  the  same  evidence  gave  his  opinion. 
Dr.  Macnamara  after  hearing  the  same  evidence  gave  his 
opinion. 
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The  conflict  of  medical  opinion  upon  the  symptoms  during  life  ^l^- 
and  the  appearances  after  death,  which  formed  the  scientific  puzzle 
that  the  Liverpool  Common  Jury  were  called  upon  to  solve  at  this 
Maybrick  Trial,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole 
proceedings.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury  that  they  must 
regard  medical  opinion  as  a  question  not  of  scientific  evidence,  but 
as  one  of  "  subtle  partisanship ! "  and  try  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  "  cause  of  death  "  in  that  way  ! 

(B)  The  proof  of  actual  administration  relied  on  in  the  May- 
brick  Case  was  indirect,  and  rested  entirely  upon  direct  proof  of 
possession  of  arsenic  and  opportunities  of  administering  it,  and 
upon  inferences  drawn  from  suspicious  circumstances  in  her  con- 
duct that  she  had  availed  herself  of  those  opportunities. 

(C)  The  proof  of  felonious  intent  rested  on  the  question  of 
motive— in  this  case  the  Motive  for  Murder  relied  on  was  Adultery. 

It  was  not,  and  could  not  be  suggested,  that  there  was  any 
Money  Motive,  as,  indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  Will  shows. 

I  think  that  the  most  convenient  way  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
upon  these  three  essential  proofs  is,  to  set  it  out  under  headings  of 
the  several  incidents  in  the  case,  upon  which  the  J ury  found  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  Guilty  of  the  charge  of  Murder  by  Arsenic,  to 
which  she  had  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 


THE  WILL.  THKWiLL. 
Liverpool,  25th  April,  1889. 

In  case  I  die  before  having  made  a  regular  and  proper  will  in 
legal  form,  I  wish  this  to  be  taken  as  my  last  will  and  testament. 
I  leave  all  my  worldly  possessions,  of  what  kind  or  description,  in- 
cluding furniture,  pictures,  wines,  linen,  and  plate,  life  insurances, 
cash,  shares,  property — in  fact,  everything  I  possess,  in  trust  with 
my  brothers  Michael  Maybrick  and  Thomas  Maybrick  for  my  two 
children,  James  Chandler  Maybrick  and  Gladys  Evelyn  Maybrick. 
The  furniture  I  desire  to  remain  intact,  and  to  be  used  in  furnish- 
ing a  home  which  can  be  shared  by  my  widow  and  children,  but 
the  furniture  is  to  be  the  children's.  I  further  desire  that  all 
moneys  be  invested  in  the  names  of  the  above  trustees  (Micliael 
and  Thomas  Maybrick),  and  the  income  of  same  used  for  the 
children's  benefit  and  education,  such  education  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  said  trustees.  My  widow  will  have  for  her  portion  of 
my  estate  the  policies  on  my  life,  say,  £500  with  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  and  £2,000  with  the  Mutual  Eeserve  Fund  Life 
Association  of  New  York,  both  policies  being  in  her  name.  The 
interest  on  this  £2,500,  together  with  the  £125  a  year  which  she 
rciceives  from  her  New  York  property,  will  make  a  provision  of 
about  £1 25  a  year,  a  sum  which,  although  small,  will  yet  be  the  means 
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of  keeping  her  respectable.  It  is  also  my  desire  that  my  widow 
shall  live  under  the  same  roof  with  the  children  so  long  as  she 
remains  my  widow.  If  it  is  legally  possible,  I  wish  the  £2,500  of 
life  insurance  on  my  life,  in  my  wife's  name,  to  be  invested  in  the 
names  of  the  said  trustees,  but  that  she  should  have  the  sole  use 
of  the  interest  thereof  during  her  lifetime,  but  at  her  death  the 
principal  to  revert  to  my  said  children  James  Chandler  Maybrick 
and  Gladys  Evelyn  Maybrick. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this 

twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  1889,  James  Maybrick. 

Signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunt ")  affixed  our  names 
as  witnesses,  Geo.  R.  Davidson,  Geo.  Smith. 

The  affidavit  of  due  execution  filed  T.  E.  Paget,  District 
Registrar  at  Liverpool  on  the  29th  July,  1889. 

Administration  (with  the  will  annexed)  of  the  personal  estate 
of  James  Maybrick,  late  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Riversdale 
Road,  Aigburth,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  deceased,  was  granted 
to  Michael  Maybrick  and  Thomas  Maybrick  the  brothers,  the  uni- 
versal legatees  in  trust  named  in  the  said  will ;  they  have  been 
first  sworn,  no  executor  being  named  in  the  said  will. 

Personal  Estate,  gross   £5,016    1  0 

„  „      nett    3,770  16  6f 

Layton,  Steel,  and  Speingman, 

Solicitors,  Liverpool. 

Now  that  document,  which  is  described  as  a  will,  purporting 
to  have  been  signed  by  James  Maybrick  in  the  presence  of  Geo. 
R,  Davidson  and  Geo.  Smith  on  the  25th  of  April,  1889,  is  a 
very  "suspicious  circumstance." 

A  reference  to  the  preceding  diary  of  facts  which  transpired 
during  the  proceedings  shows  that  the  only  thing  disclosed  during 
these  proceedings  of  what  occurred  on  that  25th  of  April  was — 

"  Edwin  Maybrick  returned  to  Liverpool,  having  been  on  a  business  visit 
to  America  since  August,  1888." 

And  the  first  question  which  must  occur  to  evcr\  mind  is  why 
James  Maybrick  should  on  that  day  have  drawn  up  that  document? 
Was  there  any  connection  between  that  document  and  the  business 
visit  to  America,  from  which  Edwin  Maybrick  returned  on  that 
day? 

The  Geo.  R.  Davidson,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
signature,  is  the  same  George  R.  Davidson  to  whom  I  have 
referred  as  a  great  friend  of  James  Maybrick,  and  one  of  the  few 
who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Battlecrease,  and  one  who  was  present 
at  the  house  every  day  during  James  Maybrick's  last  illness,  but 
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his  name,  for  some  reason  which  I  am  unable  to  understand,  Thewm. 
was  not  mentioned  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  ~ 

The  Geo.  Smith  was  James  Maybrick's  clerk  at  the  office,  who 
was  called  at  the  trial  as  one  of  the  "witnesses  for  the  prosecution" 
to  prove  that  James  Maybrick's — 

T-"^^*^*^  generally  good.  He  sometimes  complained  of  his  liver.  He 
had  discussed  the  question  of  homoeopathy,  but  not  with  me." 

And  that  on  the  27th  of  April, 

"  The  day  of  the  Wirral  Eaces,  deceased  came  to  the  office  at  about  half, 
past  ten  m  the  morning.  He  was  not  looking  well,  and  went  away 
between  twelve  and  one. 

Not  one  word  was  asked  of  this  witness  about  the  will,  nor 
about  the  state  of  James  Maybrick's  health  on  the  25tb  of  April 
nor  was  the  subject  of  the  will  referred  to  at  the  Trial.  ' 

[Note.—/  must  refer  here  again  to  the  circumstance  to  which  I 
have  adverted  m  a  previous  note  of  Edwin  Maybrick's  having  come 
out  of  James  Maylrich's  bedroom,  on  Friday  night,  the  lOtli 
May,  the  night  before  death,  with  some  doctiment  which  he  had 
taken  in  for  James  Maybrick  to  sign,  and  which  Alice  Yapp,  who  is 
described  as  knowing  and  hearing  everything,''  said  was  the  will 
It  luiU  be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  Edwin's  taking  that 
document  whatever  it  was,  to  be  signed,  James  Maybrick  shouted  out 
tn  a  loud  voice,  which  was  heard  down  in  the  kitchen, 

prope'r^/'^''"'^'  "  ^       ^       ""^^      ^  *°      '"^"^"'^  ?   I^et  me  die 

//  Edwin  Maybrick  did  succeed  in  getting  a  signature  to  any 
document  on  that  occasion— What  was  it?  Was  it  a  will? 
If  so,  what  will  ?  But  whatever  it  was,  evidence  ought  to  have  been 
^Mc'd]  ^''i  given.~A.  W. 

M  ^?/^?^^^f  ^^11  remember  the  "  search  on  the  premises  "  ^vhile 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  in  a  speechless  swoon),  which  Michael 
Edwm  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes  made  on  Sunday  mornTng 
the  12th  of  May  for  the  -keys  of  the  safe,"  when  they  wanted  t^o 
find  the  will,  and  looked  under  the  paper  lining  of  the  dressing-table 
drawer  for  -  the  key  of  the  safe,"  and  found  the  lettex^  from 
Bner  ey  instead  !  and  when  they  looked  in  some  of  James  May- 
brick s  band-boxes  and  hat-boxes  -for  the  key  of  the  safe ''  and 
found  some  bottles  with  -  black  solution  "  and  -  white  solution '' 
ins  ead  !  No  mention  was  made  of  the  actual  finding  of  the  -  kL 
of  the  safe"  or  -the  will,"  nor  does  it  appear  when  or  where  thi 
will  was  found.   Probate  was  not  granted  until  the  29th  July  the 
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The  WiiL     (jfj^y  a^ff-gj.  j.|^Q  Grand  Jury  found  a  true  bill  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

The  documeut  itself  is  written  in  a  large  shaky  hand  upon  blue 
paper,  and  had  evidently  not  been  prepared  in  a  lawyer's  office. 
The  only  evidence  given  concerning  it  is  Michael  Maybrick's 
evidence  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  on  the  28th  of  May. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  make  a  will  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  are  you  one  of  the  executors  1 
A.  There  are  no  executors,  but  two  trustees. 

Mr.  Steel  [after  consultation  with  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick]  :  Mr.  Maybrick 
would  rather  not  have  the  will  read  unless  it  is  really  material  to  the  case 

Q.  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  contents  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  she  even  knew  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  why,  if  this  will  was  signed  by  James  Maybrick 
on  the  25th  April,  Michael  Maybrick  was  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  knew  of  it,  or  did  not  know  of  it,  nor  why 
he  should  have  made  that  statement  and  repeated  it,  or  Mr,  Steel 
should  have  supported  that  statement.  But  two  things  are  abso- 
lutely clear,  from  a  perusal  of  this  document — one  is,  that  no 
husband  or  father  could  have  been  in  his  sober  senses  when 
he  signed  it,  and  the  other  is  that  no  wife  or  mother  could 
have  wished  her  husband  to  die  leaving  such  a  will  behind  him. 

[Note. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Maybrick^  s  to 
her  mother  {I  have  the  original  in  my  possession),  may  be  usefully 
introduced  here.  It  is  dated  31st  December,  1888,  and  it  shows  that 
in  his  moments  of  fury,  at  all  events,  James  Maybrick  as  late  hack 
as  the  31st  December,  did  inform  Mrs.  Maybrick  what  sort  of  a  will 
he  was  going  to  make. — A.  W.  Mc.  />.] 

Tjetter  from  "  In  his  fury,  he  tore  up  his  will  this  morning,  as  he  had  made  me  sole 

Mrs.  Maybrick.  legatee  and  trustee  for  the  children  in  it.  Now,  he  proposes  to  settle  every- 
thing he  can  on  the  children  alone,  allowing  me  only  the  one-third  by  law  !  I 
am  sure  it  matters  little  to  me,  as  long  as  the  children  are  provided  for.  My 
own  income  will  do  for  me  alone.  A  pleasant  way  of  commencing  the  New 
Yearl" 

Let  us  now  examine  the  provisions  of  this  will,  which  purports 
to  have  been  signed  by  James  Maybrick  on  the  25th  of  April  (the 
date  of  Edwin  Maybrick's  return  from  a  business  visit  to  America), 
and  to  have  been  signed  in  the  presence  of  George  R.  Davidson,  a 
most  intimate  friend,  and  George  Smith,  his  clerk — but  which  was 
not  revealed  to  the  Jury  at  the  Trial — and  for  which  probate  was 
not  granted  until  the  29th  of  July,  after  all  the  furniture  referred 
to  in  that  will  had  been  removed  from  the  house,  over  which 
they  had  usurped  control,  and  sold  by  auction  ! 
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It  will  be  remembered  what  the  evidence  was  concerning  what  Thejviii. 
was  described  at  the  Trial  as  the  relations  between  James  May  brick 
and  his  wife,  that  they  had  lived  happily  together  until  the  first 
and  only  quarrel  between  them,  in  consequence  of  her  disregarding 
his  orders  by  walking  with  Brierley  from  the  Grand  Stand  to  his  omni- 
bus at  the  Grand  National,  on  the  29  th  of  March,  and  for  which  dis-  ^2^*^^'^ 
obedience  of  his  orders,  James  Maybrick  had,  on  their  return  home  in  ^  ^'  °' 
the  evening,  thrashed  his  wife  and  given  her  a  black  eye.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  first  and  only  quarrel  had  been  made  up  on 
the  next  day,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Hopper,  who  said  he 
had  effected  a  "perfect  reconciliation"  between  them,  and  that  that 
perfect  reconciliation  had  not  been  broken — that  James  Maybrick 
had  called  on  him  some  days  after  to  say  how  happy  they  were 
together— that  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  went  to  stay  several  days  with 
them,  after  this,  said  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfect,  and  re- 
mained unbroken ;  that  Alice  Yapp  and  all  the  servants  said  it  had 
never  been  disturbed ;  that  Edwin  Maybrick,  who  had  returned 
from  his  business  visit  to  America,  on  the  25th  of  April,  had  been 
constantly  at  the  house,  sleeping  and  living  there  in  fact  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  saw  nothing  to  suggest  that  James  Maybrick  and 
his  wife  were  not  living  on  affectionate  terms;  that  he  himself 
had  escorted  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  a  domino  ball  on  the  30th  of  April, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  assisting  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  nursing 
her  husband,  in  which  nursing  she  was  most  assiduous ;  that  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  and  the  professional  nurses,  and  of  all 
the  servants,  was  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  assiduously  nursing  her 
husband,  and  that  James  Maybrick  always  wanted  to  have  h^er  to 
attend  on  him,  and  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself,  in  her  statement 
to  the  Jury,  (and  this  was  corroborated  by  all  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown),  said  that — 

"  he  wished  to  have  me  with  him,  he  missed  me  whenever  I  was  not  with  him," 
and  that — 

-for  the  love  of  our  children,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  future,  a  perfect 
reconcihation  had  taken  place  between  us." 

Now  that  being  the  history  of  the  relations  between  man  and  wife 
the  fact  that  James  Maybrick  signed  such  a  document  as  this  will 
on  the  25th  of  April  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  George  R 
Davidson,  and  his  clerk  George  Smith,  is  a  very  remarkable  cirl 
cumstance,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  James 
Maybrick  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  his  sound  senses  when  he 
signed  It.  The  provisions  of  that  will  are  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  when  he  was  ill  he  always  wanted  to  have  his 
wife  with  him,  or  with  the  perfect  reconciliation  which  had  followed 
his  thrashing  his  wife  and  giving  her  a  black  eye  because  she  hnd 
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TheWiU.  Hopper,  annoyed  him  by  walking  with  a  man  on 

the  racecourse  against  his  wishes ;  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  of  Michael  Maybrick  that  James  Maybrick  died  in 
entire  ignorance  of  anything  except  what  had  happened  on  the 
racecourse. 

I  say  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  James  Maybrick 
could  have  been  in  his  sound  senses  when  he  signed  this  will  which 
purports  to  have  been  signed  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  his  memory  to  suppose  so. 
Provisions  of  The  provisions  of  this  will  are  these — 

will 

This  will  makes  over  and  for  ever  every  single  thing  James 
Maybrick  possessed  or  could  die  possessed  of  any  interest  in,  ''lock 
stock  and  barrel,"  to  the  absolute  unfettered  control  of  Michael 
Maybrick  and  Thomas  Maybrick,  who  were  to  act  as  trustees. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  makes  over  the  children,  aged  7  and  3 
respectively,  to  them  to  be  treated  by  them  as  they  like — made 
Papists  or  Heretics  of  as  they  pleased !  To  be  educated  and 
brought  up,  the  boy  as  a  chimney  sweep !  and  the  girl  as 
a  seamstress !  if  they  liked,  and  having  vested  everything  he 
died  possessed  of  in  Michael  and  Thomas  for  ever,  with  absolute 
power  to  invest  the  principal  as  they  liked,  the  income  was  to  be 
employed  just  as  they  pleased  !  There  is  no  provision  in  this  will 
that  any  of  the  property  should  come  to  either  of  these  children 
when  they  come  of  age,  or  ever  !  There  is  no  provision  in  this  will 
which  would  secure  even  the  expenses  of  education  being  distri- 
buted between  the  two  children.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  covenants 
whatever  with  those  trustees — no  covenants  as  to  how  the  children 
are  to  be  brought  up;  or  how  the  money,  either  capital  or  interest, 
is  to  be  employed,  except — 

"  And  the  income  of  the  same  used  for  the  children's  benefit  and  educa- 
tion, to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  said  trustees." 

As  for  the  widow  !  the  very  children  are  not  spoken  of  ns 
"our"  children — but  as  "my  two  children,"  as  if  she  was  not  the 
mother  who  had  borne  them !  and  that  even  is  not  all,  but  his 
widow  is  to  know  that  it  is  his  "  desire  that  she  shall  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  children,"  this  boy  of  seven  and  this  girl 
of  three  years  !  whom  he  has  thus  handed  over  body  and  soul  to 
these  two  "trustees,"  Michael  and  Thomas  Maybrick  !  but  only 
"  so  long  as  she  remains  my  widow  !  "  She  is  not  to  be  with  the 
children  she  bore  if  she  rofirries  again  !  He  "  desires  "  the  furniture 
to  remain  intact,  to  be  used  in  furnishing  a  home,  which  can  be 
shared  by  my  widow  and  children,  but  the  furniture  is  to  be  the 
children's." 

Mrs.  Maybrick  is  to  have  neither  bed  nor  blanket,  but  he 
"desires"  her  to  live  in  the  "home"  which  Michael  and  Thomas 
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Maybrick  are  to  furnish  (with  this  furniture  which  they  sent  to 
an  auctioneer  before  they  even  proved  the  will !  and  before  the 
trial !)  and  "under  the  same  roof,"  as  his  two  children,  who  are  to 
be  brought  up  and  educated  by  Michael  and  Thomas  Maybrick  in 
any  way  they  please  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  James  Maybrick  goes  on  in  this  will  to 
attempt  to  grab  for  these  trustees  even  some  life  policies  which 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself,  and  were  in  her  own  name. 
This  will  says — 

"  If  it  be  legally  possible,  I  wish  " — (even  these  policies)  "  to  be  invested  in 
the  names  of  the  said  trustees  "  ! 

These  trustees,  therefore,  "  if  legally  possible  "  are  to  invest 
these  policies,  as  well  as  everything  he  possessed  himself,  just  as 
they  liked  !  at  1  per  cent  if  they  liked  !  in  a  bubble  company  if 
they  liked  !  and  all  his  widow  is  to  have,  is  to  be  any  income 
which  these  trustees  may  get  by  investing  these  life  policies  of 
her  own,  added  to  her  own  private  income  of  £125  a  year  (which 
of  course,  it  would  not  be  legally  possible  to  grab  from  the  trus- 
tees of  her  man-iage  settlement),  and  James  Maybrick  says  in  this 
will,  "  that  sum  though  small  will  yet  be  the  means  of  keeping 
her  respectably  !  "  but  if  it  is  "legally  possible"  the  principal  of 
these  policies  is  to  become  vested  in  these  two  brothers  ! 

But  even  that  is  not  all.  So  long  as  she  remains  a  widow  she 
is  to  provide  for  herself  out  of  this  income,  and  keep  herself  respec- 
tably on  it,  "under  the  same  roof"  as  her  two  little  children! 
And  in  such  a  hurry  is  this  will  prepared,  that  even  this  business 
man,  James  Maybrick,  spcRks  of  an  income  of  £125,  added  to 
some  other  sums,  as  making  a  total  of  £125  !  ! 

It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  James  Maybrick  could  have 
been  in  his  sound  senses  when  he  signed  that  will — a  will  to  which 
no  executors  are  appointed,  but  only  these  two  brothers,  Michael 
and  Thomas,  as  trustees,  if  persons  can  be  called  trustees  who 
have  no  cestuique  trust  ! 

[Note.— r/ie  conduct  of  Michael  Mayhrich—wlio,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  from  London  on  Wednesday  night,  the  8th,  itsicrped 
control,  and  dejiosed  Mrs.  Marjhrick  from  her  position  as  mistress  of 
her  otvn  house— indicates  clearly  that  he  must  have  been  2:>rivy,  then 
to  the  provisions  of  (his  extraordinary  will.  But  besides  this,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  remark  made  by  Alice  Yapp,  on  Sunday  morning  to 
Elizabeth  Rumphreys,  is  significant : —  ' 

children  '^—  ^  ^"^-^      prevent  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  the 

a  remark  which  stcggests  to  my  mind,  at  all  events,  the  possibility  that 
Alice  Yapp  knew  something  about  the  2)rovisions  of  this  will,  and  was 

1  ^ 
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ihe  Will.     not  quUe  sure  that  such  a  disposition  of  the  children  as  ^^l^^f'  ^ 
-        tki^wUl  would  hold  good  rn  law.    Then,  <^9arn,  on  t^s^^^^^^ 

mornina  the  12th,  and  before  Mrs.  Briggs  went  on  the  search  tor  ilie 
^ZTofthl^  and  the  will-Mrs.  Briggs  took  xt  upon  her- 

se't  (Mrs.  Mayhrich  lying  in  her  sx>eechless  swoon)  to  say  to  the 

servants —  ,  ;      ,  •        i,„„„ « 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  no  longer  mistress  Heie, 

which  raises  the  presumption  that  Mrs.  Briggs  also  hnew  the  provi- 
sions J^L  eMrLdi.^ary  will,  hefore  tUe  keys  o^  the  safe  had  been 
found.    All  this  is  very  odd!— A.  W.  Mc.D.\ 

NO  motive  fo.        It  is  a  will  which  Certainly  does        Provide  Al^^^^^^^ 
murder.  -.^  ^  Motive  for  Murdcr,  and  consequently  was  not  brougnt  tor 

Tard  at  the  Trial;  but  it  was  brought  forward  at  the  Inquest 
Zuo-h  Mr.  Steel  (not  unnaturally,  being  a  lawyer)  said  that  Mr. 
Michlel  Maybrick  would  rather  not  have  it  read  to  the  Coroners 
^  y  I  should  hardly  think  Mr.  Steel  would  like  to  get  up  in  any 
St  and  read  such!  will  on  behalf  of  any  client.  Judges  would 
be  apt  to  make  observations  if  a  solicitor  did  !  and  it  is  not 
Surprising  that  this  will  was  not  read  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
at  'he  Trial !  Indeed,  the  Jury  might  have  thought  w-  -ch  a 
will  as  to  put  them  on  inquiry-in  an  Inquest  touching  the 

^ow,  X:^^^^  0^  — !  't^^rt 
was  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick?  because  it  is  a  will  which  no  Cou  t 

Tn  any  cFvilised  country  could  have  regarded  as  a  will  made 

in  his  sound  senses  by  any  Husband  or  Father  ; 

THE  BIRTH  AND  NURSING  OF  SUSPICIONS. 
Suspicion-as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  a  nasty  idoa-and  the 
very  word  sounds  like  the  hissing  of  a  snake  m  the  grass ;  and  it  is 
thl\Z  instinct  of  a  healthy  mind  when  the  word  is  uttered  to  see 
from  whose  mouth  it  proceeds,  and  to  suspect  those  who  suspect 

""^^t'L  whole  plot  of  the  "  drama  "  of  the  Maybrick  Case,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  expression  from  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  when 
ZZed  the  Liverpool  Jury  for  their  duties  at  the  Trial  by 
^counting  a  series  of  sensational  (but  groundless)  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances : — 

«lt  is  impossible  just  now  to  test  the  veracity  of  these  flying  rumours, 
and  we  on  y  mention  them  to  show  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  c^,,,^,^- 
TnTof  thl drama  is  .^citins." -Liverpool  Dady  Po.t,  4th  June.  1889. 

The  whole  plot  of  the  -  drama"  of  the  Maybrick  Case  I  say 
resembles  the  scene  in  3facheth  of  the  Witches  Cauldron,  where- 


SUSPICION'S. 


The  witches' 
cauldron. 
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"Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,  Suflpioiom, 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air ; 

and  round  which  the  Witches  sing  in  chorus — 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  burn;  and  cauldron,  bubble." 

and  each  in  turn  throw  in  their  ingredients  to — 

"  Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab." 

and  to  whom  Hecate  gives  praise  : — 

" 0,  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

SONG. 

B'ack  snirits  and  white. 

Red  spu'iis  and  grey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may." 

There  is  a  weird  resemblance  between  those  Witches  thus  em 
ployed  m  their  "dark  cave"  and  the  "suspecting  five,"  with  their 
attendant  Doctors,  Professional  Nurses,  and  Policemen  at  Battle- 
crease  House,  assembled  together,  and  "  bent  on  the  ruin  of  a  poor 
little  soul."  ^ 

AT         /Ingredients  thrown  into  the  cauldron  in  the  drama  of  the 
May  brick  Case  were  "suspicions." 

Not  one  of  them  had  the  manliness  or  womanliness  to  tell  Mrs 
Maybnck  what  their  suspicions  were. 

They,  like  the  Witches  of  Macbeth,  prepared  their  cauldron  in 
their  own  dark  cave. 

Alice  Yapp  whispered  to  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes.  Whi-perw 
Mrs.  Bnggs  whispered  to  Edwin  Maybrick.  ^^nngs. 
Edwin  Maybrick  whispered  to  Nurse  Gore,  Nurse  Callerv 
Nurse  Wilson  and  to  Michael  Maybrick. 

Michael  Maybrick  whispered  to  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter 

too k'^Sr?^^^^^^  P^^^^^'  "-^^^ 

And  the  result  of  these  whisperings  was  that  Michael  Maybrick 
when  he  came  down  from  London  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  8th 
of  May,  usurped  authority  at  Battlecrease  House,  and  deposed  Mrs 
Maybnck  from  her  position  as  mistress  of  her  own  house  and  from 
attending  on  her  husband  when  he  was  "dangerously  ill  >'  as 
expressed  it;  "m  serious  peril"  as  Mrs.  Briggs  expressed  it'; 

1  indeed  and  unable  to  get  out  of  bed,"  as  Nurse  Gore  expreS 
It;  and  "s^ck  unto  death,"  as  Mrs.  Maybrick  expressed  it  and 
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BuspicionB.    Michael  Maybrick  having  thus  usurped  authority  in  t^at  house  was 
—        disingmuoul  enough  to  say  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  to  quote  from 
his  evidence  at  the  Inquest :— 

second  doctor  earlier.    She  said  sue  naa  nu  ^   r  ^^^^^ 

case  and  that  I  wo'uld  see  Dr.  Humphreys  at  once,  which  I  did. 

Yest  Michael  Maybrick,  who  had  just  arrived  fro^x  London 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  whether  James  Maybrick  had 
been  properly  attended  to  or  whether  a  pro  essiona^  nurse  or  a 
Lcond  doc"^  have  been  called  ^'^^f^^^ 

Dr  Humphreys  at  once,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  that  Ins  suspi 
cionflZ^thJt  James  Mayhrich  had  not  been  properly  attended  to, 
andtZ^  aproL^^^  nurse  and  a  second  doctor  ought  to  have  been 
and  that  a  prore,  ,  Humphrevs  would  have  told  him  to  mind 
hfsln  Itire'ss  that  h^  h"^^^^^^^^^  attending  James  Maybrick  all 
his  own  t>usines^^^^^  Maybrick  had  been  attending  her 

It^afd  w^h  tS  that  Edwin  Maybrick  had 

been  stayrng  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  herself  asked 

him  to  send  for  a  nurse  ihen  she  was  tired  out  herse  f  sitting  up 
n^ht  after  night,  and  had  herself  asked  Edwin  Maybrick  to  sena 
night  alter  uigui-,  darter— who  had  already  been  m  attend- 

out  a  ^^^^^^.^'^l^^^^^  system  of  treatment,  and 

tL\%f  helhoseTo  cLT^^^^^  Londf  -^hout  knowing  any- 

that  It      cu"^  directly  he  arrived  at  the  house  to  have 

thing  about  It,  and  directly  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

"suspicions    that  his  brother        Maybrick  about  it.    And  Dr. 

Huml^^^^^^^  politely'shown  him  the  door,  and 

Humphreys  ^ouiu  r  ^      that  there  was  a 

rri^its  ^1  ever  m.^..^     ... . 

™'CrSiierSXok  did       teU  D.  Humphreys  aoything 
a  JtUaf  CLld  l^:r'^  S^^^anet/ n^e 
onhrjS'tol^  t:nrf.  whe„  she  was  wu  out 
with  nursing,  and  say  to  her 

l-t^^t  he  o"  ght'to  SThad  a  professional  nurse  and  a  second  doctor 
XT  t  Mir^hnpl  Mavbrick  did  not  tell  that  lie— for  lie  it  was, 
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his  "suspicions"  were  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  engaged  in  poisoning  Suspicions, 
her  husband  with  fly-papers.    I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys  thought  th  at  that  « suspicion  "  was  too  theatrical ;  or,  if 
Michael  Maybrick  told  him  in  that  lengthened  interview  that  his 
"suspicions  "about  the  fly-papers  had  been  inspired  by  Alice  Yapp. 
I  know  not  whether  Dr.  Humphreys  thought  it  too  much  like  a 
servant  girl's  story  to  be  credible ;  but  this  I  do  know,  because  it 
appears  from  the  evidence,  that  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  attach 
sutficient  importance  to  it,  either  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Carter 
about  it,  or  even  to  go  round  to  Battlecrease  House,  which  was 
withm  ten  minutes'  walk,  to  make  any  inquiries  or  take  any  pre- 
cautious, or  try  any  antidotes— but  went  to  bed  instead  ! 

And  the  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Maybrick,  finding  herself  thus 
deposed  in  her  own  house,  told  Alice  Yapp— to  quote  Alice  Yapp's 
evidence  at  the  Inquest : — 

"About  10  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Maybrick  came  into  the  night 
nursery  and  sat  down,  and  said  to  me,  'Do  you  know  I  am  blamed  for  this  « 
1  said,  For  what?   and  she  said,  'For  Mr.  Maybrick's  illness.'    I  then  said 
to  her    For  why?  and  she  said,  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  blamed  her  that  she 
nad  not  sent  for  another  doctor  and  a  nurse." 

And  on  Tuesday,  14th  of  May,  while  her  husband  was  lying 
dead  m  the  house,  and  while  she  was  lying  very  ill  and  in  a  pros- 
trate condition.  Superintendent  Bryning  walked  into  her  bedroom, 
and  in  indefinite  language,  said  to  her : — 

"Mrs.  Maybrick,  I  am  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  I  am  about  to  sav 
something  to  you.  After  I  have  said  what  I  intend  to  say,  if  you  reply-be 
careful  how  you  do  reply,  because  whatever  you  say  may  be  given  in  evidence 
against  you.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  Jhe 
death  of  your  late  husband,  James  Maybrick,  on  the  11th  inst." 

She  made  no  reply. 

But  while  the  suspecting  five — 

Michael  Maybrick, 
Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs, 
Mrs.  Hughes, 
Alice  Yapp, 

were  in  this  cowardly  way  concealing  their  suspicions  from  Mrs 
Maybrick,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  patient  being  really  poisoned 
If  they  really  had  any  such  suspicion,  the  doctors!  Dr.  Humphreys 
and  Dr.  Carter  and  the  Nurses  Gore,  Wilson,  and  Gallery  and 
thepohcemen,  Supermtendent  Bryning  and  Inspector  BaJndaL 
and  how  many  more  I  know  not,  for  their  names  were  kept  back  ai 
the  Trial;  all  these  people  were  whispering  together,  and  first  one 
and  then  another  throwing  in  their  ingredients  into  the  cauldron 

of  suspicion.  ^auiuron 
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Suspicions,  [Note. — Mr.  Thomas  Mayhrich,  Mr.  George  R.  Davidson,  James 
Grant,  the  gardener,  and  Alice  Grant,  his  wife,  were  among  those  whose 
names  were  kept  hack.^A.  W.  McD.] 

Now,  what  were  the  ingredients  of  this  "cauldron  of  suspicion  f 
Let  us,  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  Maybrick  Mystery  is  over— - 
now  that  we  are  not  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
oratory,  examine  and  see  what  these  ingredients  were,  and  which 
of— 

■'The  black  spirits  and  white — 
Red  spirits  and  grey  " — 

it  was  who  threw  them  into  the  cauldron  while  they  sung — 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn ;  and  cauldron,  bubble." 

The  suspicions  born  in  this  cauldron  were  twins — suspicions  of 
Arsenic  and  suspicions  of  Adultery— and  the  mother,  or  at  all 
events  the  reputed  mother,  of  them  both  was — 

Alice  Yapp. 

Why  she  produced  them  I  know  not.  It  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries which  remain  around  the  Maybrick  case,  but  it  is  connected 
with  the  question  : — 

"  How,  why,  and  by  whom  was  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  1 " 

Alice  Yapp  had  been  nurse  to  the  two  children  for  one  yeai 
and  eight  months.    She  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a  servant  girl 
of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  as  one  capable  of  opening  her  mis 
tress's  letters  when  sent  to  the  post  with  them. 
AUce  Yapp.  Alice  Yapp's  own  account  of  her  own  suspicions  was,  as  given 

at  the  Trial  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  :— 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  again  for  the  last  time.    Did  you  not  open  that  letter 
deliberately  because  you  suspected  your  mistress  ? 
A.  No  sir,  I  did  not. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Addison  : — 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  your  mistress  ? 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  fly-papers  did  you  suspect  her  I 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Why  did  you  look  at  them  ? 

A.  I  thought  Bessie  Brierley  had  made  a  mistake  when  she  said  there  were 
fly-papers  in  the  bedroom. 
Q.  Was  that  the  reason  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them,  what  then  f 
A.  /  did  not  think  anything  of  them. 

Q.  When  you  opened  the  letter  you  still  thought  nothing  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  when  I  saw  what  was  in  the  letter. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  had  any  suspicion  about  it  ?  Suspicions. 
A.  No  sir,  I  had  been  told  of  soup  and  bread  and  milk  and  things  tasting     •    ~r~  j.- 
differently.  diff  Jfently. 

Q.  Had  you  been  told  this  by  some  of  the  other  servants  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q  By  which  of  them  ? 

A.  By  Cadwallader  and  the  cook. 

Q.  By  Cadioallader  and  the  cook,  Humphreys? 

A.  Yes. 

As  my  readers  are  aware,  arsenic  is  white  and  perfectly 
tasteless,  and  therefore  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  put  arsenic  into 
anything  it  would  not  have  made  it  "taste  differently." 

[Note. — Although  arsenic  is  perfectly  tasteless  to  an  ordinary 
person,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  the  palate  of  a 
person  used  to  talcing  arsenic  is  rendered  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
taste  of  arsenic.    It  is  as  if  the  truth  of  the  ivords  of  the  old  song — 

"  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  who  sits  up  aloft, 
And  keeps  watch  o'er  the  life  of  poor  Jack," 

is  exemplified  in  this  provision  of  nature — that  a  person  xvho  takez 
a  dangerous  poison  like  arsenic  is  provided  with  a  warning  which 
enables  him  to  detect  the  most  minute  trace  of  it  in  anything  by  the 
taste,  although  it  is  perfectly  tasteless  to  others.    A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  has  been  recounted  to  me.    A  gentleman  who  had  been 
taking  arsenic  medicinally  for  a  long  time  purchased  a  cigar,  and 
directly  he  put  it  into  his  mouth  he  tasted  arsenic  in  it.    The  cigar 
was  submitted  to  an  analyst,  ivho  detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  it. 
An  inquiry  was  instituted  concerning  these  cigars,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  been  purchased  at  a  sale  of  cigars  damaged  by 
water  on  board  ship,  and  that  some  arsenic  which  formed  part  of  the 
cargo  had  also  been  damaged  by  tvater,  and  these  cigars  had,  iri  fact, 
been  satitrated  by  water  impregnated   with  arsenic.     But  habit 
educates  not  only  the  sense  of  taste,  but  also  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  example,  that  a  painter  %(,sed  to  white  lead 
{which  contains  arsenic)  can  smell  ivhite  lead  at  a  distance  when  no 
other  person  can  smell  it,  and  so  it  is  ivith  the  palate.    Any  person 
used  to  take  arsenic  can  taste  arsenic  even  tvhen  only  p)resent  in  a 
most  minute  quantity,  and,  indeed,  smell  it  also,  although  arsenic 
lias  neither  taste  nor  odour  to  ordinary  persons.    This  warning  of 
danger,  which  forms  one  of  the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature,  is  an 
important  feature  in  this  Maybrick  Case,  because  James  Maybrick  was 
shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  had  what  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  described 
as — 

"  That  dreadful  habit  of  eating  arsenic  ; " 

and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mrs.  Maybrick,  or  anybody  else 
to  have  introduced  arsenic  even  in  the  most  minute  quantities  into 
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Suspicious.  i^^i  ate  witlwut  Ms  at  once  huomng  it  %f'lf^-.J'lad 
—  a  very  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  /^^J^f^J'lf  wM 
numerous  letters  from  different  persons  m  diprent  parts  ofjhe  w^l^ 
u-ho  speak  confidently  about  it.  Indeed,  I  beuve  l  ^^^^^ 
u-hat  is  a  fad  known  to  many  medical  practitioners  m  the  kmgaom, 
uho  have  had  experience  in  admmistmng  arsenv:  med^cmally.- 
A.  W.  McD.-] 

The  important  thing  is  to  trace  the  "  genesis  "  or  birth  of  these 
'     suspicions  of  Alice  Yapp,  who  was  the  first  person  to  give  birth 
to  them.     The  seeing  flj-papers  soakiug  in  the  bedroom  had  not 
afi'ected  her  mind.    As  to  that,  she  said  :— 

"  I  did  not  think  anything  of  them." 

But  she  had  "  suspicions  of  poisoning  "  before  she  opened  the  letter 
at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  the  8th,  because 
she  had  communicated  them  to  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  Edwin  Maybrick  in  the 
afternoon  before  she  intercepted  any  letter  to  Brierley,  and  she 
says  that  those  "  suspicions  of  poisoning"  arose  out  of  what  had  been 
told  her  about — 

"  soup  and  bread  and  milk  tasting  differently." 

None  of  the  other  witnesses  said  anything  about  Cadwallader, 
the  parlour-maid,  or  Humphreys,  the  cook,  having  told  them  about 
«  soup,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  things  tasting  difierently.  It 
was  to  Alice  Yapp  alone  that  Cadwallader  and  the  Cook  had 
confided  this !  Neither  Michael,  Edwin,  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Hughes, 
Dr  Humphreys,  Dr.  Carter,  Bessie  Brierley,  the  housemaid.  Nurse 
Gore  Nurse  Callery,  Nurse  Wilson,  Superintendent  Bryning,  nor 
Inspector  Baxendale  were  told  anything  about  this.  Alice  Yapp 
alone  among  them  all,  said  she  was  told  by  Cadwallader  and  the 
cook  'about  the  "  soup,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  things  tasting 
differently,"  and,  according  to  Alice,  the  "genesis"  or  birth  of 
the  suspicions  lies  in  what  she  was  told  by  them. 

Well,  Cadwallader,  the  parlour-maid,  and  Elizabeth  HuiTiphreys, 
the  cook'  were  called  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Liverpool  Common  Jury  made  out  of  it,  or  what 
people  made  out  of  it  during  the  period  of  the  excitement  over  the 
Maybrick  Mystery,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  readers 
can  make  out  of  it.  I  must  confess  my  own  inability  to  manufac- 
ture "suspicion"  out  of  it  all,  and  I  think  such  people  must  pass 
very  uncomfortable  lives  in  their  own  households  who  can  ! 
However,  here  it  is,  every  word  of  it ! 
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Mary  Cadwallader  said  at  the  Inquest : —  Suspicions 

"  On  the  28th  April,  the  Sunday  after  tbe  Wirral  Races,  Mrs.  May  brick  cad^^allader. 
eenb  me  for  Dr.  Humphreys.  On  that  day  my  master  had  some  hread  and 
milk  for  breakfast.  This  was  put  in  the  dining-room.  On  Sunday  he  had  a 
haricot  of  mutton  and  some  arrowroot  for  supper.  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave  me  a 
jug  to  soak  in  which  the  arrowroot  was  put.  I  noticed  somethtJig  dark  in  it, 
and  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  cook  to  it.  I  pict  nothing  in  the  arrowroot  to 
make  it  dark." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  : — 

"  On  Sunday,  April  28th,  I  went  for  Dr.  Humphreys  by  request  and  he 
came.  Some  bread  and  milk  was  prepared  for  Mr.  Maybrick  by  the  cook.  I 
took  it  up  into  the  dining-room.  Neither  the  master  nor  mistress  were  there. 
They  were  upstairs.  /  saw  nothing  more  of  the  bread  and  milk.  I  sounded  the 
gong  and  left  it.  At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  took 
some  arrowroot  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  later  on  in  the  day  another  cup 
of  arrowroot  was  prepared,  which  was  taken  from  the  kitchen  by  Mrs.  May- 
brick. That  same  night  Mi-s.  Maybrick  gave  me  a  jug  which  contained  some- 
thing rather  dark." 

At  the  Trial 


"  I  remember  on  Sunday  morning,  the  28th  of  April,  being  sent  for  Dr. 
Humphreys.  It  would  be  about  10-30  a.m.  Mrs.  Maybrick  sent  me.  Dr. 
Humphreys  came.  I  remember  about  that  time  bread  and  milk  being  pre- 
pared by  the  cook.  I  took  it  from  the  cook  to  the  dining-room.  Mr.  May- 
brick was  not  there  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  he 
came  in.  I  sounded  the  gong,  and  went  out.  I  do  not  know  who  went  in 
after  me.  At  the  dinner  that  day  arrotrroot  was  prepared  for  him  by  the 
cook.  I  took  that  into  the  breakfast-room.  For  supper  arrowroot  was  made. 
I  began  to  make  the  arrowroot,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  finished  it.  After  this  Mrs. 
Maybrick  gave  me  a  jug  to  put  in  soak.  The  jug  had  been  used  to  put  the 
arroioroot  in  out  of  the  jar.  When  the  jug  was  given  to  me  I  noticed  something 
dark  in  it.  Up  to  the  time  that  I  left  off  making  the  arroioroot  I  had  not  put 
anything  dark  into  it.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  I  brought  in  some 
h'ead  and  milk  which  I  got  from  the  cook  the  master  left  a  great  portion  of 
it.    I  had  done  nothing  to  sweeten  the  milk." 

Cx'oss-examined : — 


Q.  In  reference  to  this  arrowi-oot  that  you  have  been  speaking  about,  did 
you  notice  anything  dark  in  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  anything  dark  in  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  caused  the  dark  colour  ? 

A.  The  cook  explained  it  by  some  vanilla  which  had  been  put  into  it 
There  was  a  new  bottle  of  vanilla  that  I  thought  had  not  been  opened  but 
when  I  came  to  look  at  it  I  found  that  it  had.  ' 

Q.  Did  that  account  for  the  dark  colour  ? 

A.  Yes. 

A.  As  regards  the  bread  and  milk,  you  did  not  ordinarily  sweeten  it? 
You  left  that  to  the  person  who  used  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  he  or  she  thought  right  to  their  taste  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Suspicions.         Elizabeth  Ihmphreys\  the  cook,  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — 

"On  Tuesday,  30th  April,  I  got  ready  master's  breakfast,  consisting  of  a 
basin  of  bread  and  milk,  and  I  believe  Mary  Cadwallader  took  it  m  the  dining- 
room.  She  afterwards  brought  it  back  and  said  something.  In  consequence 
of  what  she  said  I  tasted  the  bread  and  milk,  but  it  was  not  as  I  made  it.  / 
found  that  it  was  sweet." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  she  said : — 

"  On  Tuesday,  30th  of  April,  I  prepared  bread  and  mill  for  my  master's 
breakfast.  It  was  not  eaten,  but  was  brought  back  by  Mary  Cadwallader.  I 
tasted  it.  It  was  not  in  the  same  condition  as  when  I  sent  it  up.  It  was  sweet. 
I  had  only  put  a  pinch  of  salt  into  it." 

At  the  Trial  she  said  : — 

"  On  the  30th  of  April  I  made  the  master's  breakfast.  He  had  bread  and 
milk,  which  was  taken  into  the  breakfast-room  by  Cadwallader._  In  consequence 
of  somethmg  she  said  to  me  when  she  brought  back  the  remains  of  the  milk,  i 
tasted  it  anri  found  it  was  sweetened,  as  if  sugar  had  been  put  in  it.  It  wa« 
difierent  to  what  it  was  when  I  left,  for  I  put  salt  in  it.  I  put  no  sweetening 
mixture  in  it." 


Cross-examined  : — 

Q.  Had  he  eaten  the  bread  and  milk,  or  only  a  little  of  it  ? 
A.  Only  just  tasted  it. 
Q.  Not  eaten  much  of  it  ? 

A.    No.  .  jr 

Q.  And  when  you  came  back  you  found  it  sweetened  ( 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  taste  it  ?  ,  .  ,    ,  ,  .  j 

A.  Yes.    I  put  my  finger  in  and  found  it  had  been  sweetened. 
q!  And  he  inquired  whether  you  had  sweetened  it  ? 
A  Yes 

Q.'  As  regards  his  habit  of  taking  sugar  or  not  Mary  Cadwallader  would 

know  more  about  that  than  you  ? 

A.  No,  he  used  to  give  me  his  instructions.  ,  ^ 

0  Oh  did  he '    But  Mary  Cadwallader  would  know  something  about  it. 

I  must  have  this  cleared  up.    Has  Cadwallader  gone  ?   I  must  ask  you  at  once 

about  this.    Did  it  seem  to  you  that  there  was  anythmg  suspicious  m  the  food 

being  sweetened  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  the  time.  •  x.  i     u    4,  -4. 

Q.  And  you  fouad  it  had  been  sweetened ;  there  was  no  mistake  about  it 

at  all?  ^  , 

A.  No,  I  found  it  had  been  sweetened. 
Q.  Sweetened  with  sugar,  I  suppose. 

The  Judge  :  Did  you  know  who  sweetened  it  • 
A.  No. 

And  then  Mary  Cadwallader  was  recalled  : — 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mary,  only  one  question  in  reference  to  the  sugar. 
Have  you  known  your  master  sometimes  to  use  sugar  m  his  bread  and  muk  i 
A.  Yes. 
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Well,  that  disposes  of  every  single  word  of  evidence  about  the  Susricio  .s. 
"  soup,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  things  tasting  differently,"  which 
Alice  Yapp  said  Cadwallader  and  Humphreys,  the  cook,  had  told 
her,  and  which  she  said  caused  "suspicions  of  poisoning"  to  arise  in 
her  mind.  I  dare  say  every  one  of  my  readers,  who  is  a  wife,  will 
mentally  exclaim.  Why  this  sort  of  thing  happens  every  day  in  the 
kitchen,  and  will  hope  that,  if  such  domestic  incidents  of  her  own 
kitchen  ever  get  into  the  glare  of  publicity,  they  will  not  be  thought 
suspicious  circumstances  pointing  to  murder  ! 

I  must  just  observe  as  to  this  bread  and  milk  story.  The  Bread  and  milk, 
occasion  of  the  *'  suspicious  circumstance  "  of  its  being  sweetened 
with  sugar  was  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  April,  and  on  that  day 
James  Maybrick  was  not  ill  at  all,  but  down  at  his  office  at 
business,  and  as  to  the  bottle  of  vanilla  essence  I  want  to 
direct  the  attention  to  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  but  then  it  is  one  which  does  not  point  to  Mrs.  "Manilla  essence. 
Maybrick  as  a  murderer,  but  to  some  putter  on.  That  bottle 
of  vanilla  essence  was  found  (see  Printed  List,  Appendix  B.)  in  the 
trunk  in  the  linen-room  by  Alice  Yapp  on  the  night  of  James  May- 
brick's  death,  when,  to  use  Mr.  Addison's  words — 

*'  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  Michael  Maybrick  sent  Alice  Yapp  and  Bessie 
Brierley  to  see  what  they  could  find," 

and  Alice  Yapp  went  straight  to  this  linen-room  and  found  that  ^uce  Yapp, 
strange  assemblage  of  things  which  Michael  Maybrick  made  up 
into  a  sealed  package,  viz.,  the  parcel  labelled  "Arsenic,"  which 
was  underlined,  with  the  words  "  Poison  for  cats"  written  on  it,  a 
packet  of  insect  powder,  and  a  bottle  with  a  label  on  it,  "  Solution 
of  Morphia,"  but  with  the  chemist's  label  scratched  off,  and  this 
dottle  of  vanilla  essence.  This  sealed  package  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Davies,  but  he  found  no  arsenic  in  the  bottle  of  vanilla  essence. 
Well,  why  was  it  put  among  that  strange  assemblage  of  things  in 
that  trunk  in  the  linen-room  ?  It  is  very  odd  that  Alice  Yapp 
should  have  found  it  there  ?  The  arrowroot  was  one  of  the  things 
which  *'  tasted  differently,"  and  Cadwallader  seeing  something  dark 
in  it  which  she  had  not  put  in  herself,  had  called  the  attention  of 
Humphreys,  the  cook,  to  it,  who  had  said  that  the  dark  stuff  in 
the  arrowroot  was  vanilla,  and  Cadwallader  had  found  that  the 
bottle  of  vanilla  had  been  opened. 

[Note. — /  have  questioned  Mary  Cadwallader  and  Elizabeth 
HioDiphreys  about  these  '^suspicions"  about  '■^  soup,  and  bread  and 
milTi,  and  things  tasting  differently,^^  which  Alice  Yapp  said  they  had 
implanted  in  her  mind,  and  they  both  indignantly  deny  that  they 
ever  did,  or  do  noio,  entertain  any  suspicions  about  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
Th^y  are  both  of  them  absolutely  convinced  of  Mrs.  Maybrick* s 
innocence,  and  they  never  entertained  or  conveyed  any  suspicions  about 
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Suspicions,  ^^gj;^,  mistress,  either  to  Alice  Yapp  or  to  anybody  else;  they  have  a 
most  affectionate  regard  for  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  do 
not  believe,  and  never  did  believe,  for  one  moment  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
ever  had  a  thought  of  compassing  her  husband's  death,  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  say,  that  Alice  Yapp  might  have  been  in  the  kitchen 
when  they  loere  speaking  about  the  sugar  in  the  bread  and  milk,  and 
the  vanilla  essence  in  the  arroivroot,  they  are  both  confident  that  they 
said  nothing  to  her  about  any  "  soup,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  things 
tasting  differently."  There  had  been  joking  in  the  kitchen  about ^  the  fly- 
papers when  Bessie  Brierley  came  doivn  into  the  kitchen  and  said,  there 
were  some  soaking  in  the  bedroom— and  joking  going  on  between  Alice 
Yapp  and  Alice  Grant,  the  gardener's  wife,  about  the  Flannagan 
(Jase — but  they  thought  nothing  about  it,  except  as  a  joke.  It  was  all 
done  so  openly,  and  certainly  no  thought  entered  their  minds  of  sus- 
pecting Mrs.  Maybrick  about  anything  until  Michael  Maybrick  came 
to  the  hoicse  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  took  control  in  the  way  he  did. — 
A.  W.  McD.] 

It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  trace  the  existence  even  of  any  "  sus- 
picions "  of  any  kind  about  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  the  minds  of  any  one 
from  anything  which  transpired  at  the  Trial,  and  I  must  leave  my 
readers  to  make  out  what  they  can  of  the  history  of  genesis  or  birth 
of  them,  which  Alice  Yapp  gave  about  things  having  been  told  her 
by  Cadwallader,  and  Humphreys,  the  cook,  about  "  soup,  and  bread 
and  milk,  and  things  tasting  differently."  There  may  possibly  be 
some  person  who  (whether  intelligently  or  not  I  will  not  say)  believes 
that  statement  of  Alice  Yapp's  as  to  the  origin  of  "suspicions"  in 
her  mind.  I  am  not  able  to  bring  myself  to  believe  it.  But  that 
is  her  own  account  of  what  it  was  which  led  her  to  "  make  a  com- 
munication" to  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  at  11  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  and  "another  communication"  to  Edwm  Maybrick 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  before  she  intercepted  the  letter  to 
Brierley,  which  she  said  she  opened  because  the  envelope  had  got 
dirty  by  falling  in  the  mud  !  (see  Brierley  Incident.)  Anyhow, 
Alice  Yapp  gave  birth  to  the  suspicions  of  arsenic  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  and  to  the  suspicions  of  adultery 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
this  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  was  the  date  not  only  of  the 
birth,  but  even  of  the  conception  of  suspicions  about  either  arsenic 
or  adultery  in  the  minds  of  any  human  beings. 

But  my  readers  will  not  believe  that  "suspicions  '  of  such  a 
nature  as  these  grow,  like  mushrooms,  in  a  day.  My  readers  will 
not  believe  that  the  story  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  either  the 
Suspicion  of  Arsenic  or  the  Suspicion  of  Adultery  occuired  m  the 
way  they  were  accounted  for  at  the  Trial.  My  readers  will  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  there  is  something  behind  all  this— that  there 
is  some  wire-puller  behind  the  scenes— some  "  snake  in  the  grass. 
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who  can  answer  the  question  which  is  the  real  mystery  of  the  Suspicio 
Maybrick  case — 

*'  How,  why,  and  by  whom  was  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  1 " 


[Note. — It  is  hy  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  that  Alice  Yapp  Mother  of 
ivas  the  real  mother  of  the  "  suspicioJis."    One  or  two  little  things  Suspiciona: 
rather  point  to,  or  are  *'  consistent  with"  some  "  snake  in  the  grass  " 
suggesting  suspicions  to  her.    For  example,  it  is  an  odd  thing,  Edwin 
Maybrick  being  at  the  time  staying  in  the  house,  that  Michael  May- 
brick should  have  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Briggs  on  Ttiesday,  the  7th  of 
May,  asking  her  to  go  and  see  about  his  brother,  in  con&eqxience  of 
which  communication  ( as  Mrs.  Briggs  said  in  her  evidence )  she  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  went  up  to  Battlecrease  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
the  8th,  and  had  some  conversation  with  Alice  Yapp  on  the  lawn. 
Mrs.  Briggs  thereupon  went  u2Jstairs  to  the  bedroom  without  telling 
Mrs.  Maybrick.    Then  again.  Dr.  Carter  tells  in  his  article  in  the 
"  Liverpool  Medico- Chirurgical  Journal,"  a  story  which  is  very 
significant,  biit  which  he  kept  back  at  the  Trial,  viz.,  that  Michael 
Maybrick  had  told  him  and  Dr.  Humphreys  on  Thursday,  the  9th^ 
that  Mrs.  MaybricVs  infidelity  was  not  merely  suspected,  but  posi- 
tively known,  and  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  remark  that  his 
brother  was  always  very  well  when  away  from  home,  and  not  well 
when  at  home.    Then  again,  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  was  the  "  confidential 
friend "  of  many  years  Uanding,  who  was  constantly  staying  for 
weeks  and  months  at  a   time  in  the  house,  iised  to  receive  letters 
for  Mrs.  Maybrick,  addressed  to  her  house,  this  same  Mrs.  Briggs 
took  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  Messrs.  Donnison,  her  own  lawyers,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Grand  National  quarrel,  to  ascertain  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
legal  rights  on  the  question  of  separation  from  her  husband  on  the 
ground  of  the  other  woman  in  the  case. — A.  W.  Mc.D.^ 


THE  SEARCH  FOE  ARSENIC.  Search  on 

Premises. 

There  were  two  places  searched  for  arsenic. 

First — The  corpse. 
Second — The  premises. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  narrative  of  these  searches  and  how 
they  were  made,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have,  at  all  events 
a  general  knowledge  about  arsenic  itself,  and  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  phrases  used  in  the  evidence  about  it,  such  as  what 
analysts  mean  by  such  expressions  as  presence  of  arsenic " 
"  traces  of  arsenic,"  "  saturated  solution,"  and  so  forth.  ' 
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Ai;«eQic.  ARSENIC. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  arsenic,  that  is  to  say,  the  base  "  arseni- 
cum,"  which  is  a  blackish-blue  or  steel-grey  substance,  supposed 
to  be  a  mineral,  but  which  is  probably  not  an  active  and  deadly 
poison  in  itself,  is  manufactured,  or,  rather  converted,  into  poison 
in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  called  ''vitreous"  and  the  other 
crystalline."  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  concerned— viz.  the 
ordinary  "  white  arsenic  " — which  is  a  combination  of  this  (so-called) 
metal  arsenicum  and  the  gas  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  arseni- 
cum  two  parts,  oxygen  three  parts,  the  chemical  symbol  of  Wiich 
is  Asg  O3.    It  is  commonly  called  "  white  arsenic,"  or  arsenious 
acid.     Not  that  it  is  an  acid  (unless  it  becomes  one  after  it 
has  gone  into  solution),  because  it  is  not,  and  is  quite  taste- 
less, but,  in  the  inexact  language  of  this  exact  science,  it  is  called 
acid,  because,  like   acids,  it  has  a  property  of  combining  with 
alkalies ;  and  again,  the  very  symbol  is  inexact,  because  though 
arsenicum  and  oxygen  combine  in  proportions,  four  parts  arseni- 
cum to  six  parts  oxygen,  they  do  not  combine  at  two  parts  to 
three,  and  the  exact  symbol  for  this  anhydride,  this  oxide  of 
arsenic,  should  be  As^  Og  !    Indeed,  according  to  Watts  and  Til- 
den,  it  is  admitted  from  recent  determinations  of  the  vapour  that 
the' formula  Asg  O3  is  wrong,  and  that  AS4  Og  is  right!  This 
arsenious  acid  (As 2  O3)  is  what  we  speak  of  as  arsenic.     It  is  a 
white  powder,  and  is  composed  of  crystals  of  a  very  distinctive 
and  easily  recognisable  form— an  octohedral  form — which,  accord- 
ing to  the  pretensions  of  some  analysts,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mistake  about  even  when  they  are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be  seen  through  a  very  powerful 

microscope.  . 

Arsenic  is  very  heavy,  and  it  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  Lwo 
grains  of  it  have  been  known  to  have  destroyed  the  life  of  a  woman, 
and  c^enerally  it  may  be  said  that  three  grains  of  it  would  be  a 
"  fatal  dose  "  for  a  man.  I  have  placed  on  this  space  a  grain  of 
arsenic  powder.  The  analysts,  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Davies, 
found  1-1 0th  of  a  grain  of  this  small  substance  in  the  body  of 
James  Maybrick  after  exhumation. 

o 

This  powder  is  divisible  into  millions  of  octohedral  crystals,  and 
some  analysts  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  microscopes  which 
will  enable  them  to  recognise  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  by 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  forms  of  these  octohedral  crystals, 
and  that  there  are  also  instruments  by  which  they  can 
weicrh  at  all  events,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  !  In  short,  if 
my ''readers  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  analysts, 
they  will  find  themselves  in  a  Wonderland,  never  conceived  even 
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Mr.  Daviea. 


by  Jules  Verne  !    I  must,  however,  say,  in  justice  to  analysts,  who  Arsenic 
have  such  means  of  infinite  knowledge,  that  in  cases  where  the  life 
of  a  fellow-being  is  at  stake,  they  do  not  go  into  the  witness  box 
and  swear  that  they  actually  do  possess  such  infinite  knowledge. 

Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst  in  the  Maybrick  Case,  was  much  more 
modest  in  his  own  pretensions.  In  his  evidence  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry  he  defined  the  limits  of  his  pretensions  thus  : — 

Mr.  Pickford  :  I  understand,  Mr.  Davies,  when  you  speak  of  a  trace,  that 
means  something  which  is  not  sufficiently  weighable  1 

A.  It  means  something  under  say  1-lOOth  part  of  a  grain.  It  does  not 
mean  something  which  I  could  not  weigh,  but  something  which  I  could  not  gua- 
rantee to  le  absolutely  free  from  other  things,  but  anything  under  1-lOOth  part  of 
a  grain  I  should  not  consider  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  can  weigh  to  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain  ;  but  you  would  not  care 
to  do  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with  murder  ? 

A.  Decidedly  not  

Q.  But  when  you  speak  of  a  trace  it  means  something  between  1-lOOth 
and  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain  ? 

A.  If  I  say  distinct  traces  I  should  say  it  meant  something  between 
1-lOOth  and  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain,  while  a  minute  trace  is  less  than  l-l,000th 
part.  I  not  think  it  is  possible  to  separate  less  than  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain 
free  from  organic  matter  so  as  to  be  visible  at  all. 

Well,  my  readers  must  travel  as  far  as  they  like  in  this  Wonder- 
land !    They  must  accept  just  as  much  and  as  little  as  suits  them 
for  an  academic  discussion  concerning  tiie  extent  of  infinite  know- 
ledge as  to  what  is  arsenic  "  free  from  all  impurity,"  and  separated 
from  organic  matter,  which  other  analysts  lay  claim  to  possess. 
In  this  Maybrick  case  the  analyst  we  have  to  deal  with  is  Mr. 
Davies,  and  Mr.  Davies  no  doubt  feels  himself  able  to  conscientiously 
swear  to  a  crystal  of  arsenic  and  to  the  weight  of  it  up  to  the  1-1 00th 
part  of  a  grain.    I  myself  should  not  like  to  bet  on  it,  much  less 
swear  to  it  when  a  fellow-creature's  life  is  at  stake,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  if  I  am  expected  to  get  into  a  witness  box  and  swear  to 
such  thmgs  as  these  when  a  "witness  for  the  prosecution,"  I 
am  thankful  that  my  vocation  in  life  is  not  that  of  an  analyst 
However,   in  this  Maybrick  Case    Mr.  Davies  is  the  analyst' 
He  was  employed  by  Dr.  Carter  and  by  the  police,  and  in  all 
humility  we  will  assume  he  really  does  possess  the  knowledge 
he  lays  claim  to.     What  I  want  my  readers  to  understaild 
is  what  Mr.  Davies  himself  means  by  the  expressions  '«dis 
tinct  trace"  and  "minute  trace,"  and  bear  them  in  mind  when 
reading  his  evidence,  viz.,  that  a  distinct  trace  means  somethin<^ 
between  1-lOOth  and  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain,  and  a  minute  trace 
means  something  less  than  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain,  and  that  he 
would  not  consider  anything  under  1-1 00th  part  of  a  grain  as 
satisfactory,  or  such  as  he  could  guarantee  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  impunty.    I  doubt,  myself,  whether  Mr.  Davies,  or  any 
analyst,  could  conscientiously  swear  to  arsenic,  merely  from  the 
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\f        were  large  enough  to  be  visible  , 
Arsenic      form  of  the  crjstals,  evei  if  f  ^ey  ^^^^^^^^  -  different 

like  lead,  and  then  if  yon  ^^stlnt  hoW  for  a  considerable 

yon  have  to  keep  ^^^.''''fl'^^^ll'^^^^^  soaking  it  in  cold 
iime  before  yon  can  dissolve    ^  ^^^^/^^^^^^^^  to%ny  but  a 

water  yon  ^^-^^J^^f^vt^^  coistanr  shaking  of  the  bottle 
most  mmnte  extent—except  oy  ^^^^^^  quantity 

for  hours-and  even  then  y^^^^^^  ."^'T  ,i,ere  is  very  little 
of  it.     But  if  yon  pnt  it       o  water  i^-^  ^^^^  , 

difference  whether  the  wat^r  ^  f^^'  TTvL^^       to  water 
powder  of  finely  divided  crystals  it  shows  ^^^^  W     ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
fn  the  most  remarkable  way  mdeed  m  a  way  so  ^^^^^^^^ 
any  chemist  conld  tell  with      P^^f.^,  f.^^  in  which  it  behaves, 
whether  the  powder  was  ^'^a  ^Ir  t  ml^thL  little  facts  of 
It  is  important  that  we  f'^^^  ^^Zv^Z  Voverties  of  arsenic, 
common  knowledge  about  the  nf-tnr^         p   P  ^ 
,ben  we  come  to  co-sidj^he  ^-ries^^^^  ^^^^^ 
call  it  evidence)  set  np  at  Mrs.  ^^^^Tn  thP  form  of  "arsenic  in 
Me  to  obtain  --yf^^^^^Tl^  ^  stking  Aypape™  in 
solution"  by  means  "t  ^^Me  in  the  bedroom  witliout 

-  cold  water  in  .  rrldiculo™  tdla  that  she  could  possess 

tr^;btd=n^t:^:dt£ritreout,^^^^ 

nn"i;lwawdastothemeaj^go« 

Stpnhen — told  the  Jury : —  . 

^''l  A  .we.  .oIu.on  is  a  ^--J.^^^:^^^^^^^  T'rZtTX 
it  can,  and  the  water  becoming  ^^^"^f/ J^^^^^^  ^as  a  saturated  solution  of 
arsenic  is  found  at  the  '^•^^/^XnTs^^^  arsenic  at  the  bottom.  With 
arsenic  in  the  water,  and  a  small  POJ"oy,  for  ?'  *  Who  was  wantmg 

regard  to  that,  these  questions  ajise      ^  hat  was  it  t  ^^^^^  ^ 

su'ch  a  quantity  of  s  rong  so^u^n^of  arsen^^^^  P^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

'  How  was  it  to  be  usea  . 

cannot  help  you."  Stephen's  knowledge 

.bor;sL1:  rn7hfsatn:::il\he  anonAs  let^^^ 
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Le  Tard's,"  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  who  stated  that  Arsenic, 
if  Mrs.  Maybrick  put  a  grain  of  arsenic  powder  into  a  bottle  cf  — 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  it  would  all  have 
become  dissolved  by  Sunday,  the  12th!    But  I  do  want  to 
say  that  when  he  used  the  words  "saturated  solution"  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.    He  told  the  Jury  to  under- 
stand by  it  that  a  "saturated  solution"  was  a  sort  of  fixed  strength 
of  arsenical  solution— the  strongest  solution  that  could  be  made— 
an  essence  of  arsenic,  in  fact;  and  he  was  perplexed  himself 
and  perplexed  the  Jiu-y  by  trying  to  make  out  what  any  one  could 
have  wanted  an  essence  of  arsenic  for !  and  I  have  no  doubt  this 
Liverpool  Common  Jury,  thus  perplexed  and  wonder-stricken  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  thought  there  was  something  extra  suspicious 
about  the  arsemc  in  solution  which  was  found  in  consequence  of  its 
being  described  as  "saturated  solution " !  But  the  expression  means 
nothing  whatever  of  the  sort.    It  is  an  expression  which  is  as  equally 
applicable  to  a  s^row^r  solution  of  arsenic  as  to  a  weak.  It  merely  means 
the  strongest  solution  which  water  can  dissolve  and  retain  according 
to  the  particular  process  hy  which  it  is  dissolved.  For  instance  not  to 
multiply  examples,  by  shaking  arsenic  in  cold  water  for  several 
hours,  you  may  obtain  and  retain  a  solution  of  an  arsenical  strength 
of,  say  one  per  cent,  and  as  you  could  not  get  anything  stronger 
by  that  particular  cold  water  process,  that  solution  would  be  called 
a   saturated  solution,"  butthen  that  is  a  solution  which  is  no  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  Fowler's  solution  of  the  chemists'  shops  i  Then 
again,  if  you  were  to  boil  arsenic  in  water  for  hours  you  could  <^et 
a  solution  of  three,  or  even  perhaps  four  per  cent,  and  that  woSld 
also  be  called  a  "saturated  solution,"  because  that  would  be  the 
strongest  solution  you  could  obtain  by  the  boiling  water  process. 
Ihen  again,  you  could  obtain  a  still  stronger  solution  by  dissolvino- 
arsenic  in  potash,  or  one  of  the  other  alkalies ;  and  the  strongest 
solution  you  could  get  by  that  process  would  still  be  called  a 
"saturated  solution."    (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  expression,  in  fact,  "saturated  solution,"  is  applicable  to  all 
sort,  of  strengths  of  arsenical  solution,  and  is  just  ab'out  as  careles 
a  phrase  as  it  is  possible  to  use  in  speaking  of  anything  It  is  an 
expression  which  belongs  properly  rather  to  the  language  of  ignor 
ance  than  of  science.  I  should  like  to  know  what  particular 
arsenical  strength  Mr  Davies  meant  when  he  described  the 
solution  in  the  bottle  I^o.  10  in  the  printed  hst  (see  Appendix  B) 
as  a  saturated  solution."  His  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  :—  ' 
^  Q.  Now  as  to  No.  10  liquid  in  a  bottle  not  marked,  what  do  you  say  about 

A.  It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic,  with  solid  arsenic  at  the  bottom 
Q.  How  much  arsenic  do  you  think  there  is  in  the  bottle  «  ^* 
A.  Idare  say  there  may  he  (solid  and  liquid)  perhaps  two  grains  ■  tn  r^„t 
on  the  safe  side,  we  will  say  there  is  a  grain  in  the  bottle  ^  ' 
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Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  if  we  are  to  have  the 
question  of  the  l.fe  and  death  of  a  fellow-bemg  P-\^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  on  such  an  occasion  as  a  t?^^  f  ^5^^^^^^ 
bv  arsenic  on  the  evidence  of  analysts,  do  let  us  ms  st  that  the 
Sown  2uld  select  as  their  analyst  some  one  who  -  l  u^^ 
more  exact  language  than  Mr.  Davies.    He  said  this  bottle  No.  10 
^and't   s  th!  only  bottle  of  "arsenic  in  solution"  which  was 
found   n  the  house  which  could  have  been  used  for  Putting 
"arsenic  in  solution"  into  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  (the  other 
bottles  containing  solution  were  mixed  with  charcoal  and  they 
could  not  have  been  used,  because  Mr.  Dayies  searched  for  charcoa 
in  the  meat  juice  and  could  not  find  any)-Mr.  Davies  called  this 
bottle  "a  saturated  solution";  and  when  asked  what  he  meant, 
he  said : — 

"I  dare  say  there  may  be,  solid  and  liquid,  perhaps  two  grains-to  put  it 
on  the  safe  side,  we  will  say  there  is  one  gram  m  the  bottle. 

Bismarck's  sneer  that  "we  are  governed  by  professors''  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  by  the  Crown  putting  up  Mr.  Davies 
as  a  scientific  witness,  and  allowing  him  to  use  such  inexact 
language  as  the  language  of  an  exact  science.    If  persons  lives 
areCbe  put  at  stake  at  the  hands  of  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury 
on  a  scien  ific  problem,  let  us  at  all  events  have  analys^  who  use 
language  which  has  some  sort  of  definite  meaning !    Now  what 
did  Mr  Davies  mean  when  he  spoke  of  that  bottle  contammg  a 
"  saturated  solution  "  ?    Did  he  mean  a  strong  solution  or  a  weak 
one?-a  cold  water  solution  of  one  per  cent,  or  a  hot  water  solution 
of  three  per  cent  arsenical  strength  ?  What  arsenical  strength  did 
he,  in  fact,  mean?    If  he  meant  anything  definite,  he  would  not 
have  talked  of  "  perhaps  (solid  and  hquid  two  grains  or  about-to 
be  on  the  safe  side  we  will  say  one  grain  "-he  would  bave  Ba^d,  I 
mean  by  "saturated  solution"  a  definite  arsemcal  strength  of  so 
Tud  so     The  plain  fact  is,  he  used  a  word  he  did  not  know  the 
rnpaninc^  of-   and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  when  he  undertook  to 
S  erFe't  to  the  Jury  what  these  wor/s  of  awful  import  ("  saturated 
so  utL")  meant,  was  equally  ignorant      Both  professor  and 
n terpi^ter  were  using  language,  which  they  tb.^se  ves  did  not 
understand,  to  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  who  did  not  understand 
what  they  meant.   But  as  we  are  governed  by  professors  and  their 
interpreters,  they  came  to  a  conclusion  that  as  there  was  a  satu- 
rated solution"  it  must  be  something  which  could  only  have  been 
used  for  murder.   The  Liverpool  Common  Jury— poor  sou  s-were 
told  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  that  "saturated  solution  meant 
the  essence  of  arsenic,  or  something  to  that  effect.    I  shall  ask  my 
readers  to  understand  that  it  is  nothmg  whatever  of  the  sort,  and 
until  they  know  what  the  strength  of  the  arsenic  in  solution,  which 
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was  found  in  the  bottles  in  the  dressing-room  was,  not  to  jump  to  Arsenia 
any  such  conclusion  as  that  it  was  a  strong  solution  at  all,  or  one 
which  was  of  sufficient  arsenical  strength  to  have  introduced  half  a 
grain  of  arsenic  solution  into  the  411  grains  of  liquid  which  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  bottle  contained  when  handed  to  Mr.  Davies. 

With  these  few  observations  upon  the  nature  and  property  of 
arsenic,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  narrative  of 


THE  SEARCH  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

There  are  three  questions  involved  in  this,  viz.  : — • 

(1)  When  was  the  search  made  1 

(2)  Who  made  the  search  ? 

(3)  What  was  found  1 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that,  although  five  persons, 
Alice  Yapp, 
Mrs.  Briggs, 
Mrs.  Hughes, 
Edwin  Maybrick,  and 
Michael  Maybrick, 

were  afflicted  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  with  a  horrible 
"suspicion  "that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  engaged  in  compassing  her 
husband's  death  by  poisoning  him  with  a  decoction  of  fly-papers 
and  that,  although  on  that  day  Edwin  and  Michael  conveyed  to 
Nurse  Gore  an  intimation,  at  all  events,  that  they  "suspected" 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  so  engaged,  by  directing  her  not  to  allow 
Mrs.  Maybrick  to  give  her  husband  any  medicine  or  food  or  to 
attend  on  him  at  all— and  althotcgh  on  that  day  Michael  Maybrick 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  when  he  communi- 
cated to  him  his  "suspicions"  in  reference  to  the  fly-papers— and 
although  on  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  Edwin 
repeated  to  Nurse  Gore  and  Nurse  Gallery  his  "suspicions"  and 
warnings,  and  Michael  Maybrick  informed  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr 
Humphreys  of  his  grounds  for  "  suspecting  "  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  poisoning  her  husband  with  a  decoction  of  fly-papers  and 
gave  Dr.  Carter  a  bottle  of  I^eave's  Food  to  analyse,  as 'he 
'  suspected ;'  she  had  poisoned  it ;  although  in  consequence  of 
these  '  suspicions"  Dr.  Humphreys  analysed  the  fteces  aud  urine  • 
that  although  Nurse   Gore,  on  the  night  of  that  Thursdav 
suspected    that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned  a  bottle  of  brandv 
and  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  that  althouah  ii 
consequence  of  her   "suspicions,"   she  had,  on   the  morning 
of    Friday,   the    10th,    when    she    went   off  duty  informpH 
Michael  Maybrick  of  her   "suspicions"  as  to  the  bottle  of 
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soarch      brandy,  and  Michael  Maybrick   had  gone  into  the  bedroom 
on  ft^mise..        ^'^^^^^^  it  ■   and,  although   Nurse  Gore  ^  had  also,  ^^hen 
she   went   off    duty   that   morning,    communicated   to   N  urse 
Gallery,  who  relieved   her,  that  she   "  suspected     that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  put  poison  into  the  bottle  of  meat  jmce  when  she 
took  it  into  the  dressing-room,  and  told  her  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
it,  and  to  take  a  sample  of  it ;  that  although  Nurse  Gore  had  then 
crone   into  Liverpool  to  see  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nurses 
Institute,  and  communicated  to  her  her  "suspicions"  about  this 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  had  received  orders  not  to  take  a 
sample  ;  and  although  Nurse  Gore  had  gone  back  to  the  house  and 
told  Nurse  Gallery  to  throw  away  the  sample,  and  had  then  toid 
Michael  Maybrick  her  "suspicions"  about  this  bottle  of  Valen- 
tine's Meat  Juice  ;  and  although  Michael  Maybrick  had  then  gone 
into  the  bedroom  and  removed  a  bottle  of  meat  juice ;  and  aithouffh 
Michael  Maybrick  had  on  that  same  afternoon  "suspected  Mrs. 
Maybrick  of  putting  poison  in  a  bottle  of  medicine  which  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  Nurse  Gallery  pouring  from  one  bottle  to 
another  [and  although  Nurse  Wilson  was  sent  from  the  Curses 
Institute  to  take  Nurse  Gallery's  place;  and  although  on  that 
afternoon  Michael  Maybrick  had  communicated  to  Dr.  Carter  and 
Dr  Humphreys  his  "  suspicions  "  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned 
this  bottle  of  brandy,  this  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice, 
and  this  bottle  of  medicine,  and  had  given  them  to  Dr.^  Garter 
to  analyse  :  and  although  Dr.  Garter  had  found  the  Neave  s  Food, 
the  bottle  of  brandy,  and  the  bottle  of  medicine  to  be  pure,  he 
had  that  night  found  a  "metallic  deposit"  in  the  Valentines 
Meat  Juice  which  might  be  arsenic;  although  on  Saturday  the 
nth  Dr  Garter  informed  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Michael  Maybrick 
of  what  he  had  found  in  the  meat  juice;  and  although,  js  both 
Dr  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Garter  swore  at  the  Trial,  all  this  while  the 
symptoms  of  which  James  Maybrick  Avere  suffering  were  consis- 
tent with  arsenical  poisoning;  although  all  these  "suspicions 
were  apparent,  and  in  full  flame  amongst  all  these  people, 

Michael  Maybrick, 
Edwin  Maybrick, 
Alice  Yapp, 
Dr.  Garter, 
Dr.  Humphreys, 
Nurse  Gore, 
Nurse  Gallery,  and 
Nurse  Wilson, 

no  search  ivhatever  was  made  by  any  of  them  until  after  death  !! 
No  .earch  until       This  is  an  almost  incredible  story  !     Mrs  ^l^^hxx^-althmgh 
after  dea.h.      ^^^^  guspccted  and  watched  all  this  time  by  all  these  suspecting 
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people — was  permitted  to  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  room  as  much  Search  ou 
as  she  pleased,  and  to  have  every  opportunity  of  putting  poison  in  ^'^J^"* 
anything  she  liked,  and,  indeed,  to  take  advantage  of  any  momen- 
tary want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  these  nurse  detectives,  and 
yet  no  search  was  made  on  the  premises  all  this  time  for  the  fly- 
papers which  she  was  known  to  have  purchased,  or  for  the  decoc- 
tion of  fly-papers  which  was  known  to  have  been  made  by  soaking 
some  in  a  sponge  basin  in  the  bedroom  !  It  is  absolutely  incred- 
ible that,  notwithstanding  all  these  "althoughs,"  during  the  whole 
Saturday  (the  11th  May)— and  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  had 
come  to  the  house  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  joined 
that  "  suspecting  "  crowd— none  of  these  people  made  any  search 
on  the  premises  for  anything  ;  even  after  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  fallen 
on  the  forenoon  into  a  speechless  swoon,  in  which  she  remained  all 
day,  and  let  me  here  quote  Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  as  to 
that  swoon  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  : — 

"  My  brother  died  at  8-40  p.m.  on  the  11th  of  May.  Mrs.  Maybrick  from 
the  forenoon  of  that  day  until  my  brother  died  had  a  kind  of  fainting  fit  and 
lay  on  the  bed."  °  ' 

"  As  far  as  I  am  aware  she  did  not  actually  faint  away.  We  spoke  to  her 
several  times  but  she  did  not  reply  ;  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  semi-conscious 
state,  or  else  partly  asleep,  I  do  not  know  which." 

This  mysterious,  speechless  swoon !  —  during  which  Edwin 
Maybrick  carried  Mrs.  Maybrick  into  the  spare  room,  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room— which  lasted  from  the  forenoon 
of  this  Saturday  over  Sunday,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Maybrick  Mystery  !  Some  explanation  of  it  ought  to  be  given  i 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  attended  in  it.  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter 
were  there.  The  professional  nurses.  Gore  and  Wilson,  were  there 
It  was  followed  by  an  illness  which  left  her  prostrated  for  days 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  1    Was  she  drugged  1 

[Note.— if rs.  Briggs  stated  to  the  interviewer  of  the  "  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  "  on  the  IJ/ih  August : — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself  sent  for  me  at  4-30  a.m.  on  Saturday  morninc 
11th  May,  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  go  alone,  my  sister,  Mrs.  Hughes,  went  with 
me.  After  that  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  asked  me  to  remain,  and  on  the  Sunday 
morning  he  requested  me  to  look  for  the  keys  as  he  wanted  to  find  the  will 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  safe.  The  reason  we  looked  for  the  keys  was 
because  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  not  tell  where  they  were.  She  never  LoU  a 
tvord  until  Dr.  Holder  came  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  day  after  Mr  May  brick's 
death.  If  she  had  given  up  the  keys  of  the  safe  we  should  never  have  looked 
or  found  anything." 

Mrs.  Briggs  told  this  story  while  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lyinq  m 
under  sentence  of  death.    According  to  this,  she  searched  the  band- 
boxes  on  the  Sunday  for  the  «  keys  of  the  safe."    Perhaps  when  she  told 

the  interviewer  this  she  said  it  " in  sarcasm"  hut  it  is  very  odd  

A.  W.  McD.']  ^ 
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Search  on 
Premises. 


Michael 
May  brick. 


Mary  Cad- 
wallader. 


Linen  closet 


Now,  seeing  that  the  dressing-room  into  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  seen  by  Nurse  Gore  to  take  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
on  the  Thursday  night  was  a  room  which  only  opened  into  the 
bedroom  in  which  James  Maybrick  was  dying,  around  whose  bed 
all  these  "  suspecting "  amateur  detectives  were  assembled,  and 
that  Dr.  Carter  had  found  a  "metallic  deposit"  in  the  bottle  ol 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  readers — • 
now  that  people  have  ceased  to  be  hysterical  over  the  Maybrick 
Mystery,  and  that  the  Press  has  ceased  to  furnish  sensational 
stories  about  it — will  calmly  and  deliberately  suppose  that  all  the 
bottles  of  arsenic  in  solution,  black  solutions  and  white  solutions, 
both  of  water  and  of  milk,  which  were  found  in  that  dressing- 
room  after  death  by  these  "suspecting"  people,  were  in  that 
dressing-room  before  death ;  or  that  none  of  these  four  "  suspect- 
ing" men,  or  these  six  "suspecting"  women,  had  thought,  during 
all  those  hours  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  that  speechless 
swoon,  of  looking,  at  all  events,  in  that  dressing-room,  to  "see 
what  they  could  find/'  but  waited  about  until  half-past  eight 
o'clock  at  night  when  James  Maybrick  died,  and  then,  to  quote 
Mr.  Addison's  opening  speech  at  the  Trial : — 

"  Now,  directly  he  was  dead,  Michael  Maybrick  directed  the  nurse  [Alice 
Yapp]  aud  the  housemaid  [Bessie  Brierley]  to  look  and  see  what  they  could 
find." 

All  this  is  very  odd,  and  as  we  are  in  this  Maybrick  Case 
dealing  with  "suspicious  circumstances,"  there  is  no  lack  of  "sus- 
picious circumstances"  connected  with  the  whole  of  these 
"  suspicions,"  and  those  who  "  suspect "  others  must  expect  to  be 
"  suspected  " ! 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  breath  was  out  of  the  man's  body, 
the  suspicions  developed  into  a  "  search  of  the  premises."  Let 
me  repeat  Mr.  Addison's  words  : — 

"  Now,  directly  he  was  dead,  Michael  Maybrick  directed  the  nurse  [Alice 
Yapp]  and  the  housemaid  [Bessie  Brierley]  to  look  and  see  what  they  could 
find." 

Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  in  this  mysterious  speechless  swoon 
on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  and  this  pair  of  servant  girls  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  search  did  not  go  into  this  dressing 
room,  but  went  straight  to  a  linen  closet  on  the  same  landing  and 
adjoining  the  death  chamber,  and  took  out  a  trunk,  which  was  the 
only  trunk  which  had  Mrs.  Maybrick's  initials  upon  it. 

[Note. — Mary  Cadwallader  has  given  me  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  linen  closet : — 

"  The  linen  closet  was  on  the  same  landing  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May- 
hrick's  bedroom^  and  next  door  to  it;  there  was  no  window  to  it,  hut 
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a  gas  bracket.  Nothing  zvas  kept  in  the  linen  closet  but  linen  and  ^^^l^^^ 
towels.  The  children's  clothes  toere  not  kept  there,  but  m  their  — 
drawers  in  the  nursery,  and  in  their  bedroom.  The  bedroom  towels 
were  kept  m  the  trunk,  which  was  not  kept  locked,  and  Bessie  Brierley 
ivas  constantly  in  the  linen  closet  for  the  linen  in  use.  It  was  where 
she  ahvays  went  for  the  linen  every  day.'"  I  tliink  I  may  make  a 
comment  upon  that  which  will  commend  itself  to  every  lady  who  reads 
this  pamphlet,  and  that  is,  that  Bessie  Brierley,  the  housemaid,  would 
most  likely  liave  known  everything  which  was  in  that  linen  closet. 
Bessie  Brierley  would,  in  fact,  scarcely  be  a  representative  housemaid 
if  she  did  noA  There  were,  however,  things  said  to  have  been  found 
in  that  Unen  closet  after  death  which  Bessie  Brierley  had  not  observed 
there  before  death,  viz.,  a  packet  of  yellow  powder  which  was  harm- 
less; a  packet  of  powder  mixed  with  charcoal  and  arsenic,  labelled 
^'Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats;"  a  bottle  of  morphia,  a  bottle  of 
vanilla  essence,  and  seven  days  afterwards  another  bottle  of  scent 
which  contained  arsenic.  It  is  odd  that  Bessie  Brierley  had  not 
noticed  any  of  these  things  there  before  death. — A.  W.  McD.'\ 

Alice  Yapp,  however,  and  Bessie  Brierley — having  been  told  by  Yapp, 
Michael  Maybrick,  directly  James  Maybrick  was  dead,  to  look  and 
see  what  they  could  find — went  straight  to  this  linen  closet,  and 
she  and  Alice  Yapp  carried  this  trunk  into  the  nursery.  They 
did  not  open  it,  and  Bessie  Brierley  then  went  downstairs  to  the 
kitchen.  That  was,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  the  Trial  goes,  all 
that  Bessie  Brierley  had  to  do  with  the  search.  We  will  now  see 
what  Alice  Yapp  did  with  that  trunk. 

I  must  ask  my  readers  to  remember  that  Ahce  Yapp  was  one 
of  the  original  "  suspecting  five,"  and  I  will  also  ask  my  readers, 
when  following  the  story  of  the  "search  on  the  premises,"  to 
imagine  themselves  like  the  woman  in  Tennyson's  "  Sea  Dreams," 
when  the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  mingled  themselves 
with  her  dream. 

And  she  grieved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  why,  to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note. 

It  is,  at  dl  events,  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  "  search  on  the 
premises,"  that  as  regards  the  only  arsenic  found^  the  name  of  one 
or  other  of  the  original  "suspecting  five"  is  connected  with  the 
finding  of  it—  Alice  Yapp, 

Michael  Maybrick, 

Edwin  Maybrick,  The  smpecting 

Mrs.  Briggs,  and 
Mrs.  Hughes. 

Well,  Alice  Yapp  (she  and  Bessie  Brierley  having  selected  this 
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premte°''  tmukf  the  only  one  with  Mrs.  Mayhrick^s  initials  upon  if),  and 
remise*  Yia^ying  taken  it  into  the  nursery,  and  Bessie  Brierley  having  gone 
downstairs  and  left  it  there,  Alice  Yapp,  some  few  hours  after- 
wards, about  midnight,  went  into  the  nursery  and  opened^  this 
trunk  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  detective-nurses — Nurse 
Wilson — who  was  a  witness  of  the  fact,  and  produced  from  it  the 
following  articles,  which  are  set  out  in  the  Printed  List  (see 
Appendix  B.) : — 

A  packet  of  Uach  powder,  being  mixed  charcoal  and  arsenic,  open  at  one  end 
and  labelled  on  one  side  "Poison"  and  on  the  other  side  "Arsenic— poison  for 
cats ;"  the  words  poison  for  cats  in  red  ink,  was  in  some  haudwritmg  which,beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  admitted  at  the  trial  was  not  Mrs.  Maybrick's,  was  not 
identified,  but  although  this  package  had  two  labels  no  chemist's  name  was  on 
the  package,  and  the  word  arsenic  was  underlined  ! 

A  bottle  labelled  "  solution  of  morphia,"  but  with  the  chemist  s  name 
erased. 

A  bottle  with  no  mark  on  it. 

A  parcel  of  yellow  powder— insect  powder— but  not  poisonous  to  man. 
And  a  handkerchief  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  name  on  it. 

Alice  Yapp's  evidence  as  to  this  was  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest : 

"I  went  into  the  linen  closet  for  a  trunk  to  put  the  children's  clothes  in. 
The  closet  is  close  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom,  and  is  very  dark.  It  is  not 
lighted  except  by  gas.    The  door  was  unlocked." 

Q.  Whose  trunk  was  it  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick's. 

Q.  Has  it  got  letters  on  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  F.  E.  M.  at  the  sides. 

Q,  Were  you  by  yourself  when  you  went  into  the  linen  closet  ? 
a!  Bessie  Brierley  was  with  me,  and  helped  me  to  bring  it  out. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A,  Bessie  Brierley  and  I  took  it  into  the  night  nursery. 
Q.  Was  any  one  else  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.  We  put  it  down  and  came  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  went  upstairs  and  got  some  children's  clothes  to -pack  the  trunk. 
The  Coroner  :  Well,  what  did  you  see  ?  _ 

A.  When  I  owned  the  lid  of  the  box,  a  sheet  which  had  been  rolled  up  m  a 
lundlein  the  corner  of  the  tray  which  fits  the  lid,  fell  out. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  on  seeing  this  ? 

A.  I  took  up  the  sheet  and  a  chocolate  box,  and  a  packet  fell  out. 

Q.'  Did  you  see  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

A.  I  saw  a  brown  paper  which  was  broken  at  one  end. 

Q.  Is  this  it  ?  [produced] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  chocolate  box. 

A.  I  did,  and  inside  I  saw  a  packet  labelled  "  Poison." 

Q.  Was  anything  also  in  the  box  besides  the  packet  you  have  just 

mined  ?  ,   .  ,     i,      i.-  r 

A.  Yes,  there  were  two  bottles  in  it  and  a  piece  of  linen  or  handkerchiet. 

I  am  not  aure  which. 


ft 
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Q.  Did  you  examine  the  linen  or  handkerchief  ?  Search  on 

A.  No.  Premises. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  found  this  chocolate  box  ?  \ 

A.  Nurse  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  she  see  the  contents  also  ? 

A.  No,  she  only  saw  the  packet  of  poison,  and  she  told  me  to  talcc  it  at  once 
)  Mr.  Maybrick. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  remark  about  it  ? 

A.  She  said,  "  Poison." 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.  I  took  the  chocolate  box,  with  the  packet  of  poison,  the  two  bottles, 
and  the  piece  of  linen  or  handkerchief  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  and  gave  it  to 
him, 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  box  opened  by  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  whether  any  piece  of  linen  or  handkerchief  was  taken 
out  of  the  box  by  him,  or  put  back  again. 

A.  When  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Maybrick,  he  looked  at  the  linen  and  the 
bottles  were  underneath  the  linen. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  piece  of  linen  or  handkerchief  if  you  saw  it « 

A.  No, 

Q.  Just  examine  that  [piece  of  handkerchief  produced  from  chocolate 
box],  and  tell  me  if  that  is  one  of  hers  or  not, 
A,  It  is  one  of  hers. 
Q.  Has  it  her  name  ? 
A.  Yes. 


At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Alice  Yapp  said  :— 

X,-  ^""^  f  ^yb'ii?'^'^  death  on  Saturday,  I  received  instructions  from  Mr 

Michael  Maybnck,  and  m  consequence  Bessie  Brierley  and  I  went  into  the 
linen  closet  to  get  out  a  trunk,  to  take  from  it  the  children's  dothinq.  We  took 
It  mto  the  night  nursery,  and  left  it  there.  /  subsequently  saw  a  small  sheet  in 
one  corner  Of  the  tray  of  the  box.  I  lifted  up  tlie  sheet,  and  a  chocolate  box  and 
brown  packet  fell  out  I  picked  up  the  chocolate  box,  and  found  in  it  a  packet 
labelled   Poison.     Nurse  Wilson  picked  up  the  packet,  ^nd  saw  that  it  read 

i:  £  Mi;h;:fM:jbriot7''''' ' ^ 

Q,  Whose  trunk  was  it  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Maybrick's. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  ? 

to  her'     ""^^  "''"'^'"^  ^^y''"''^'^  only  onehelonging 

Q.  That  was  the  trunk  in  which  you  found  the  chocolate  box « 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  Mrs.  Maybricks  pocket  handkerchief  [produced  ? 

A.  Yes    but  T  cannot  say  it  was  the  one  found  in  the  chocolate  box 

Q.  Ihe  trunk  to  which  you  refer  as  having  found  these  things  in  it  had  it 
for  some  time  been  used  as  a  trunk  for  the  children  or  had  it  not.    It  nracti 
cally  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  children's  trunk  ?  pracu- 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

had  noilh^^"'^ ''         ^""^^''"^  ^'^        ^^^^^  ^^ed  herself, 

A.  Yes  ;  I  think  she  had  a  Hack  square  portmanteau  which  she  used. 
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Search  on 
Premises. 


Nurse  Wikou. 


At  the  Trial,  Alice  lapp  said 
Q.  Were  you  instructed  to  look  at  the  linen  closet  1 
Q.  Fr°oin  what  Mr.  Michael  May  brick  told  you  did  you  and  Bessie  Brierley 
go  to  the  linen  closet  ? 
A.  Yes. 

D  What  did  vou  find  there  ?  ,  r  j 

I  We  did  ni  find  anything  there,  but  in  the  night  nursery  we  found 
there  a  chocolate  box  and  packet.  They  were  in  a  tray  inside  a  trunk  belong- 
infto  Mrs  Maybrick.  I  opened  the  chocolate  box  m  the  presence  of  Nurse 
^mson  She  noticed  the  label,  «  Arsenic.  Poison  for  cats."  I  took  the  choco- 
Ste  box  and  parcel  as  they  'were  found  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybnck,  and  I  saw 
him  teke  the  lid  off  the  box.  I  observed  a  piece  of  handkerchief  in  the  box 
with  two  bottles  underneath. 

Q.  This  is  still  Mrs.  Maybrick's  trunk  ? 

A.  Yes. 

q!  Do  you  know  whose  handkerchief  it  was  ? 
A.  It  was  Mrs.  Maybrick's. 

Nurse  Wilson's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — 

« I  was  present  when  the  trunk  was  opened,  and  saw  all  the  thingt  talm 
Old  of  it    In  the  chocolate  box  I  did  not  notice  any  handkerchief^ 

q.  You  saw  these  things  when  the  trunk  was  opened.  Were  they  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  iray? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  lying  loith  the  little  cot  sfieet. 

Nurse  Wilson  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  said  :— 

"1  was  present  on  Saturday  night  when  Alice  Yapp  opened  the  trunk  and 
found  a  chocolate  box  and  a  brown  paper  containing  brown  powder.  I  only 
saw  one  packet  in  the  box  ;  it  was  marked  '  Arsenic.  Poison,'  and  on  the  other 
side  'For  cats.'" 

Hurse  Wilson  at  the  Trial  said  : — 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Nurse  Yapp  opened  the  trunk  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q."  And  found  a  chocolate  box  and  parcel  ? 

The^  Judge  :  You  were  present  when  she  opened  the  trunk  that  day 

What  day  was  it  ? 

A.  Saturday  night. 


Michael 
Maybrick. 


At  the  Inquest  Michael  Maybrick  said  : — 


Q  At  about  half-past  eleven  on  the  night  of  your  brother's  death  did  you 

pive  certain  instructions  to  Nurse  Alice  Yapp  ?  ,    ^i,   .  j  4.1, 

give  certain  ms        ^        instructions  very  soon  after  my  brother's  death. 

q!  About  what  time  did  you  give  these  instructions,  to  the  best  of  your 

^^^^Y^I  should  iUnJc  alout  an  hour  after  my  Irother's  death. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Alice  Yapp  about  midnight  ? 

q!  She  came  to  you  in  the  morning-room,  on  the  ground  floor  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  did  she  give  you  ?  Search  on 

A.  Two  parcels.  Premises. 
Q.  Did  she  give  you  this  [holding  up  a  small  chocolate  boxl  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  it  is  now  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  a  parcel  ? 

A.  Yes;  a  small  parcel,  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper. 
Q.  Which  was  not  in  the  box  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Tied  up  in  brown  paper  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  parcel  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  in  it  ? 

A.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  white  package,  labelled  "  Poison." 
Q.  The  Coroner :  Just  look  at  the  package.     Was  that  what  was  in  the 
chocolate  box  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it  labelled  ? 

A.  "  Poison  "  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  "  Arsenic.    Poison  for  cats." 

Q.  Were  the  words  "  Poison  for  cats  "  written  in  red  ink  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  cannot  recognise  the  writing  on  the  packet.  I  noticed  that  the 
bottles  contained  a  white  fluid,  but  the  labels  were  scratched  off  them. 

Mr.  Bryning :  Was  there  anything  else  in  the  box  besides  the  package  and 
those  bottles  ? 

A.  I  really  forget.  I  was  very  much  distressed  at  that  time.  I  think, 
however,  there  was  a  pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  linen.  I  did  not  see 
any  chocolate  in  the  box. 

Q.  Can  you  recognise  the  handkerchief  again  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  do  that.  I  believe  it  was  taTcen  out,  hut  there  were  others 
in  the  room  at  the  time.    I  was  not  alone. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  chocolate  box  and  the  parcel  ? 

A,  My  brother  Edwin  went  next  door,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Steel,  solicitor 
and  under  his  advice  we  put  them  in  a  paper,  and  sealed  them  up.  ' 

Q.  The  Coroner  :  The  chocolate  box  and  the  parcel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Coroner,  examining  a  parcel  placed  open  before  him  by  the  police 
said,  m  reply  to  Mr.  Pickford  :  It  is  a  parcel  of  insect  powder,  ' 

Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers  (foreman  of  the  jury)  :  Was  the  parcel  sealed  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  May  brick  ? 

A.  No,  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  her  bedroom. 

The  Coroner  :  Did  you  see  the  parcel  containing  this  powder  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  open.    It  was  almost  running  out  of  the  parcel. 

Q.  Tills  brown  paper  parcel,  with  others,  was  made  by  you  into  one  parcel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Bryning  :  When  the  parcel  was  sealed,  what  did  vou 
do  with  it  ? 

A.  I  locked  it  up  in  the  wine  cellar,  that  being  the  only  safe  place.    I  had 
the  key. 

Q.  And  afterwards  you  gave  the  parcel  to  Inspector  Baxendale. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  it  him  ? 

A.  I  believe  on  the  Monday  evening. 

I  have  set  out  this  evidence  given  on  each  of  the  three  occa- 
sions—the Inquest  in  May,  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  in  June,  and 
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Search  on  Trial  in  Aiif^ust — because  I  want  to  direct  the  special  attention 

Piemisus.  readers  to  the  hlach  jooioder  found  on  this  occasion. 

Act  re  latin  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  regulates  the  sale  of  arsenic 
wieof^ison^  (14  Vic,  c.  13,  8.  3)  provides  that  when  sold  in  small  quantities,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  yV^h  of  its  weight  of  soot,  or  -ji-nd  of 
indigo.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  mixed  with  -j^^-th  of  char- 
coaC  which  was  a  slight  evasion  of  the  Act,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  it  was  obtained  from  some  country  shop,  or  small  shop,  where 
the  person  who  sold  it  not  happening  to  have  any  soot  or  indigo 
at  hand,  made  it  up  as  a  "black  powder,"  so  as  comply  with  the 
object  of  the  Act  that  arsenic  should  be  recognisable  to  the  public 
Black  powder,  generally  as  a  "black  powder."  Any  one  who  is  connected  with 
farming  is  familiar  with  arsenic  as  a  "  black  powder." 

It  is,  in  fact,  so  generally  known  as  a  "  black  powder,"  that  I 
doubt  whether  before  this  Maybrick  Trial  one  person  in  a  hundred, 
except  scientific  men,  and  those  engaged  in  trade  connected  with 
arsenic,  would  ever  think  of  arsenic  except  as  a  "black  powder." 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  particular  package  of  "  black  powder  " 
which  Alice  Yapp  produced  out  of  this  trunk,  in  the  presence  of 
the  witness  Nurse  Wilson,  the  police  did  not  produce  any  evidence 
as  to  where  it  came  from.    Somebody  connected  with  that  house- 
hold must  have  obtained  it ;  and,  as  it  was  mixed  with  charcoal 
instead  of  soot  or  indigo,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it   was  not 
obtained  at  any  of  the  ordinary  chemists'  shops  in  Liverpool ;  but 
the  police  ought  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  was 
evading  the  Act  by  using  charcoal  instead  of  soot  or  indigo.  Of 
course  the  person  who  evaded  the  Act  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
forward  voluntarily  and  say  so,  and  thus  expose  himself  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Act;  but  still  so  few  are  likely  to  run  such  a 
clumsy  risk,  that  the  police  ought  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  where  this  package  had  been  obtained,  because  probably 
the  same  person  had  supplied  some  one  else  with  a  similar  mixture. 
It  would  probably  have  been  some  one  in  some  remote  country 
village.     But,  anyhow,  with  our  police  organisation,  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  tracing  where  this  package  came  from ; 
because,  shopkeepers  who  mix  arsenic  with  charcoal  instead  of 
soot   and  indigo  must  be  very  few  and  far  between,  seeing  that 
charcoal  is  much  more  expensive  than  either  soot  or  indigo,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing.  It  could  only  have  been  used  by  some  one  who  did  not 
happen  to  have  any  soot  or  indigo  at  hand. 

Ao-ain,  there  was  another  peculiar  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this 'particular  packet  of  black  powder.  On  one  side  of  it 
there  was  the  ordinary  printed  red  label,  "  Poison,"  and  on  the 
other  the  word  "Arsenic"  A  druggist  would  ordinarily  (if  not 
always)  have  also  his  name  printed  on  the  label,  but  in  this  case 
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there  was  no  druggist's  name  on  it    But  then  there  was  this     Search  on 

curious  fact  about  this  package,  that  some  one  had  not  been  P'-^^es. 

content  with  the  simple  and   ordinary  labels  "  Poison  "  and 

"Arsenic,"  but  had  underlined  the  word  Arsenic.     Now  what 

earthly  reason  was  there  for  doing  that  ?    It  is  at  all  events  the 

last  thing  a  person  obtaining  it  for  the  purpose  of  murder  would 

be  likely  to  do ;  such  a  person  would  be  more  likely  to  erase  the 

label.    Nor  was  this  all.    Some  person  had  also  written  on  it  in 

red  ink  the  words  ''Poison  for  Cats."    Now  why  write  anything? 

and  least  of  all  why  write /or  Cats  ?    Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 

admitted  at  the  trial  that  it  was  not  the  handwriting  of  Mrs. 

Maybrick,  nothing  was  said  as  to  any  effort  having  been'made  by 

the  police  to  have  that  handwriting  identified.    Why  in  the  world 

did  not  the  police  publish  a  facsimile  of  it  1    It  was  such  a  funny 

thing  for  anybody  to  write,  that  some  one  would  probably  have 

come  forward,  and  the  pohce  would  have  found  out  where  this 

packet  of  black    powder,  this  packet  of  mixed   arsenic  and 

charcoal,  had  come  from,  and  who  it  was  who  had  thought  of  such 

words,  "Poison  for  Cats."    If  it  had  been  "Eat  Poison  "there 

might  have  been  more  difficulty  in  finding  this  out,  but  "Poison 

tor  Cats  "  is  such  an  unusual  idea  for  auy  one  to  think  of. 

[Note.—/  was  so  much  stncch  with  the  ivord  ''cat  "  that  I  made 
inrimrxes  of  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  thecooh,  and  Mary  Cadimllader, 
the  parlour-maid,  as  to  whether  cats  were  troublesome  at  Battlecrease 
They  inform  me  that  they  were  not,  that  they  had  three  in  the 
house,  and  that  so  far  as  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  concerned,  she' had  no 
antzpathy  to  cats,  that  her  constant  companion,  in  fact,  was  a 
pet  cat  that  she  always  had  in  the  sitting-room  with  her  and 
that  the  only  person  they  ever  heard  comjolain  about  cats  at 
Battlecrease  was  the  gardener,  James  Grant,  who  used  to  complain 
of  their  getting  into  his  frames  and  damaging  his  plants.  James 
Grant  did  not  live  in  the  house,  he  had  married  a  former 
servant  at  Battlecrease,  and  he  and  his  loife,  Alice  Grant,  lived  in  a 
house  of  their  own  near,  but  they  were  both  of  them  consiantlu  in  and 
'w-  H^TT  i'  ''''d  they  and  Alice  Yapp  were  great  friends. 
Elizabeth  Humphreys  tells  me,  however,  that  Alice  Grant  had  a  great 
dislike  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  was  very  domesticated  and  spent  almost 
all  the  day  at  home  reading,  in  fact,  was  too  domesticated  in  her  habits 
to  suit  Alice  Grant  who,  before  she  married,  used  to  be  always  talkina 
m  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  as  "an  old  cat,  always  sticking 
tn-doars,  and  that  Alice  Yapp  also  used  to  talk  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  in 
the  same  way.  Well,  if  this  be  so,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  if 
James  Grant,  the  gardener,  had  got  fas  gardeners  generally  have)  some 
of  this  "black  poivder'^  for  rat  poison,  this  pair  of  Alices  miZ 
lave  wrUten  these  words,  "  Poison  for  Cats,"  upon  that  parcel  without 
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Linen  closet. 


Search  on  ^/jg  slightest  idea  of  poisoning  anybody.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
remises.  ^  couple  of  servant  girls  ivho  had  a  habit  of  speaking  of  their 
mistress  as  "an  old  cat "  might  have  written  for  fun  or  impudence. 
That  would  be  an  intelligible  explanation,  but,  otherwise,  can  any  of 
my  readers  conceive  any  intelligible  reason  why  anybody  should  have 
underlined  the  word  arsenic  on  this  package  or  written  these  words 
"  for  cats  "  on  it  %—A.  W.  McD.'\ 

Whether  the  police  ever  made  any  effort  or  not  to  find 
out  where  this  packet  '  of  arsenic  came  from  I  know  not, 
but  if  they  did,  nothing  about  it  transpired  at  the  Trial.  Superin- 
tendent Bryning,  upon  some  "  inquiries  made  "  and  "  particulars 
taken,"  had  selected  Mrs.  Maybrick  out  of  all  the  inmates  of  that 
house,  and  had  gone  into  her  bedroom  when  she  was  lying  ill  in 
bed  and  said  to  her — 

Arrest  of  Mrs  "        Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 

Maybrick.  your  husband," 

and  having  committed  himself  to  the  selection  of  this  woman,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  out,  or  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  find  out, 
where  the  black  powder,  labelled  '*  Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats,"  came 
from,  took  it  for  granted  that  somehow  or  other  it  was  Mrs. 
Maybrick's,  and  that  she  had  put  it  into  that  open  trunk  in  that 
open  linen  closet. 

Well,  I  shall  ask  my  readers,  now  that  the  excitement  concern- 
ing the  Maybrick  Mystery  is  over,  and  they  can  look  calmly  and 
deliberately  at  the  facts,  to  take  nothing  of  the  kind  for  granted. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  ever  been  seen 
going  to  that  linen  closet.  It  was  on  the  landing,  and  was  an  open 
place,  to  which  Bessie  Brierley  (the  housemaid),  Alice  Yapp  (the 
nurse),  and  Mary  Cadwallader  (the  parlour-maid)  would  have 
occasion  to  go  every  day  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  for  linen,  and 
to  which,  of  course,  Mrs.  Maybrick,  as  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
might  also  go,  but  to  which  during  the  time  of  her  husband's 
illness  she  was  not  likely  to  go.    However  that  may  be,  suspected 
and  watched  as  she  was  by  Michael,  Edwin,  Alice  Yapp,  Nurse 
Gore,  Nurse  Gallery,  and  Nurse  Wilson,  no  evidence  was  given  of 
her  having  been  seen  in  that  linen  closet  by  them  or  by  anybody 
else,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  the  police 
should  have  supposed  that  it  was  Mrs.  Maybrick,  out  of  all  the 
inmates  of  that  house,  who  put  that  "black  powder"  into  that 
linen  closet. 

Surely  the  "  suspicious "  nature  of  the  "  suspicions  "  of  the 
"  suspecting  five,"  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  put  the  police 
upon  inquiry  about  where  that  black  powder  came  from  !  and  who 
had  put  it  there  ! 
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And  now  that  we  are  free  from  the  excitement  of  the  Maybrick 

Premises. 

Mystery,  let  us  look  at  the  evidence  of  these  people  who  found  it  — 
and  gave  it  to  the  police. 

In  the  first  place,  a  pocket  handkerchief  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  s  ^.^j^^.^ 
name  on  it  was  produced  at  the  Trial  by  the  police,  as  one  of  the 
contents  of  the  chocolate  box  in  which  this  packet  of  black  powder 
was  found.  That  is  very  odd  !  and  one  thing  will,  I  think,  strike 
all  my  readers,  and  that  is,  that  of  all  the  inmates  of  that  house, 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  the  most  unlikely  person  to  have  put  one  of 
her  own  pocket-handkerchiefs,  marked  "with  her  name,  into  that 
chocolate  box,  with  a  packet  labelled  Arsenic  underlined.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  (if  she  was  using  that  "  black  powder "  for  murder), 
would  have  been  the  most  unlikely  of  them  all.  I  can  understand 
an  unfriendly  person,  trying  to  put  a  charge  tqion  her,  resorting  to 

0  clumsy  expedient  of  that  kind — that  is  a  sort  of  matter  of 
common  experience.  I  can  understand  again,  that  if  Mrs,  May- 
brick was  engaged  in  a  deeply  laid  scheme  of  Murder  by  Arsenic, 
she  might  endeavour  to  throw  the  police  off  the  scent  by  putting 
somebody  else's  pocket-handkerchief  into  the  box.  I  can  under- 
stand that — that,  too,  would  be  a  sort  of  common  experience  ;  but 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  have  put  one  of  her  own  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs with  her  name  on  it  into  that  box,  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
understand  !  Moreover,  there  is  something  not  quite  satisfactory 
about  the  evidence  of  that  handkerchief  having  been  found  there. 

1  take  it  that  Alice  Yapp,  having  been  the  children's  nurse  for  one 
year  and  eight  months  would,  after  the  manner  of  servants — and 
Alice  Yapp  was  of  such  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  that  she  even 
opened  her  mistress's  letters — have  known  every  pocket-handker- 
chief Mrs,  Maybrick  had  by  heart,  and  if  she,  who  was  one  of  the 
"  suspecting  five,"  had  seen  one  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  handkerchiefs 
in  that  box,  it  would  have  been  the  first  thing  she  would  have 
noticed.    It  would  have  caused  an  immediate  sensation  in  her 
mind,  but  all  she  could  say  at  the  Inquest  was,  that  when  she 
opened  it  in  the  nursery  in  the  presence  of  Nurse  Wilson,  there 
was  a  piece  of  linen  or  handkerchief,  she  did  not  know  which,  and 
that  when  Mr,  Michael  Maybrick  opened  this  box  in  the  dining- 
room,  a  'piece  of  linen  or  handkerchief  was  on  the  top  of  the  bottles 
in  that  chocolate  box  ;  and  then  again,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry, 
when  Superintendent  Bryning  produced  out  of  this  chocolate  box 
a  pocket-handkerchief  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  name  on  it,  Alice 
Yapp  fought  shy  of  it,  and — 

Q.  Is  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  pocket-handkerchief  [produced]  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  the  one  found  in  the  chocolate  box. 

But  when  she  got  to  the  Trial  in  August,  she  said  nothing 
about  a  piece  of  linen  or  handkerchief,  but  swore  point  blank  to 
this  handkerchief  and  identified  it. 
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Then  again,  Nurse  Wilson,  who  was  present  when  Alice  Yapp 
opened  this  chocolate  box,  did  not  see  any  piece  of  linen  or  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  it. 

Then,  again,  Michael  Maybrick,  who  opened  the  chocolate  box 
in  the  dining-room,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Steel,  a  solicitor,  at  midnight, 
to  advise  him  what  to  do  with  it,  when  at  the  Inquest,  in  May, 
fought  shy  of  this  pocket  handkerchief  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  name 
on  it.    He  said  : — 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  in  the  box  besides  the  package  and  those 
bottles  ? 

A.  I  really  forget.  I  was  very  much  distressed  at  that  time.  I  think, 
however,  there  was  a  handkerchief  oi  a  piece  of  linen.  I  did  not  see  any 
chocolate  in  the  box. 

Q.  Can  you  recognise  the  handkerchief  again  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  do  that.  I  believe  it  was  taken  out,  but  there  were 
others  in  the  room  at  the  time.    I  was  not  alone. 

No,  he  was  not  alone.  Edwin  was  there,  and  he  also  said,  in 
his  evidence,  he  could  not  identify  it ;  but  Mr.  Steel,  the  solicitor, 
who  had  been  sent  for  to  advise  what  should  be  done  with  these 
things,  was  also  there,  and,  after  the  manner  of  solicitors,  he  would 
naturally  have  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  things  he 
was  called  in  to  advise  about  at  midnight,  and  he  advised  they 
should  be  made  up  into  a  sealed  package,  but  the  police  did  not 
call  Mr.  Steel ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  did  not  call 
him? 

Then,  again,  Alice  Yapp's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  is,  that 
when  she  opened  the  trunk  the  things  fell  out  on  the  floor.  That 
struck  me  as  odd,  because,  if  this  was  a  private  store  of  arsenic 
which  Mrs.  Maybrick,  as  a  designing  woman,  or,  to  use  Mr. 
Addison's  description  of  her  when  stating  the  case  of  the  Crown  at 
the  Trial, 

"  With  a  cunning  rarely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  crime," 

had  kept  her  stores  of  poison  in  that  trunk  in  the  dressing-room, 
she  would  have  been  hardly  Hkely  to  have  put  them  in  in  such  a 
position  as  that  they  would  fall  out  on  the  floor  of  the  dark  linen 
room  directly  the  lid  was  opened  !  But  Nurse  Wilson's  evidence 
was,  that  they  did  not  fall  out  on  the  floor,  but  were  wrapped  up 
in  a  cot  sheet  which  was  lying  on  the  tray  of  the  trunk  ! 

Which  of  these  two  women  was  speaking  the  truth  '? 

There  is  still  another  remarkable  feature  about  this  find  of 
Alice  Yapp's,  and  that  is  the  odd  collection  of  things  that  were 
found  thus  wrapped  up  together.  The  only  thing  among  them 
which  contained  any  arsenic  was  the  "  black  powder." 

(1)  A  packet  of  yellow  or  brown  insect  powder  that  was 
harmless. 
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(2)  The  parcel  of  "  black  powder,"  labelled  "  Arsenic.    Poison  ^g^^^^geT 
for  Cats."  — 

(3)  A  bottle  of  solution  of  morphia,  "20  to  25  drops  a  dose." 

(4)  Another  bottle  which  did  not  contain  any  poison,  and  none 
of  these  things  had  got  any  druggists'  labels  on  them  !    And  a 
bottle  of  vanilla  essence,  which  was  free  of  poison.    This  is  ^^^^ 
an  odd  collection.     It  was  not  suggested  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 

using  them  all.  I  can  understand  a  person  wishing  to  put  a 
charge  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  collecting  anything— a  yellow  insect 
powder,  a  black  powder  marked  "  Arsenic,"  and  a  bottle  of 
morphia,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  looked  like  poison,  and  leaving 
the  poison  labels,  but  scratching  out  all  the  chemist's  labels,  and 
putting  in  a  pocket  handkerchief  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  to  identify 
her  with  them  !  I  can  understand  a  putter  on  placing  the  vanilla 
essence  there,  because  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  put  some  vanilla  essence 
into  some  arrowroot  and  its  looking  dark  had  been  noticed  in  the 
kitchen  !  I  can  understand  a  device  of  that  kind,  but  what  I 
cannot  understand  is  why  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  make  up  such  a 
collection  as  this  if  she  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  murder  ! 

Ther^  is  no  lack  of  "suspicious  circumstances"  about  this 
collection  of  things  found  in  that  open  trunk  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
initials  on  it  in  that  open  linen  room,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  ^''^tter  on. 
my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  "  suspicious  circum- 
stances" which  point  away  from  a  murderer,  and  point  toivards 
some  unfriendly  person,  who  was  seeking  to  put  a  charge  upon  Mrs. 
Maybrick. 

The  police  not  only  did  not  produce  any  evidence  where  the 
packet  of  "  black  powder  "  came  from,  or  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had 
ever  purchased  any ;  but  it  was  the  same  as  to  the  insect  powder, 
and  the  bottle  of  solution  of  morphia !  These  things  also  must  Morp};ia. 
have  been  bought  by  somebody  !  Mrs.  Maybrick,  if  she  had  put 
them  into  that  chocolate  box,  must  have  got  them  from  somewhere 
— that  bottle  solution  of  morphia,  for  example.  There  ought  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  police  finding  out 
whether  she  had  been  buying  a  bottle  of  solution  of  morphia  /  And 
then  again,  why  was  the  label,  *'  Solution  of  Morphia  "  left  on,  and 
the  name  of  the  druggist  scratched  off?  Solution  of  morphia  is  a 
white  liquid,  which  looks  hke  water.  If  a  person  was  engaged  in 
crime,  I  can  understand  their  taking  off  the  words,  "Solution  of 
Morphia,"  but  they  were  left  on,  and  the  chemist's  name  erased  1 

How  in  the  world  any  full-grown  man  or  woman  could  have 
connected  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  this  odd  collection  of  things,  unless 
they  had  lost  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  the  Maybrick 
Mystery,  passes  my  comprehension. 

I  can,  at  all  events,  insist  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  evidence  given  as  to  the  finding  of  these  things  after  death 
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which  shows  that  they  were  in  that  trunk  lefore  death;  or  that, 
J  they  we^e  there,  Mrs.  Maybrick  put  them  there,  or  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  them,  whoever  else  had. 

NoTMichael  Maybrick  having,  under  the  advice  of  this  sohcitor 
Mr  Steel  made  up  a  sealed  package  of  these  thmgs  no  further 
^Lch  was  made  that  night,  but  the  next  morning-Michael  says 
abot  t  nine  o'clock-Sunday,  the  12th  (Mrs.  Maybnck  still  lying 
in  her  mvsterious  swoon  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room)  he 
proceeds Tth  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  (members 

Tthe  "suspecting  five,")  to  search  the  d;essmg-room  accordmg 
to  their  evidence,  not  for  poison,  but  for  the  "  keys  of  the  safe 

finTthe  will; 'and  Mrs!  Hughes  looked  ^^er  the  paper  h^^^^ 
of  the  drawer  of  the  dressing-table  for  the  "key  of  the  safe 
fnd  founTa  Ltter  from  Brierlel  instead;  and  Mrs.  Briggs  looked 
rsome  bandboxes,  which  were  on  the  floor  in  the  dressmg-room 
Lnd  which  contained  some  of  James  Maybrick's  ha  s,  for  the  '  key 
of  the  safe,"  and  found  a  number  of  bottles  instead  which  con- 
tained some  of  them  white  solution  and  others  black  solution  made 
out  of  the  "  black  powder  "  !  And  having  found  these  things  Edwin 
Maybrick  locked  up  the  dressing-room.    What  they  did  for  the 
Sof  the  day  did  not  transpire,  but  at  8-30  at  night  Inspector 
Baxendale  came  to  the  house  and  "made  mqmries"  and  took 
particulars,"  and  Edwin  Maybrick  took  him  up  to  the  dressing- 
room,  unlocked  it,  and  gave  Inspector  Baxendale  these  wUi^ 
solutions  and  hlach  solutions,  and  Inspector  Baxendale  took  them 
awav  with  him  and  locked  them  up  m  a  cupboard.  .  „   ,  , 

White  solutions      Now,  before  I  enter  into  a  description  of  this  second  find  of 
^^'i  .      arsenic  on  the  premises  by  this  "  suspecting  five,    I  want  to  draw 
Biacic  soiut^ons.  arsenic^ou  ^^^^p  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  Maybrick  although  he 

Ld  locked  up  these  white  solutions  and  Uack  solutions,  kept 
the  kev  and  gave  them  to  Inspector  Baxendale,  did  not  give  him 
he  "black  powder"  which  Alice  Yapp  ^ad  found  the  night 
before,  and  which  he  regarded  of  so  much  importance  that  he  had 
called  in  a  solicitor  (Mr.  Steel)  at  midnight,  the  night  before  to 
advise  what  should  be  done  with  them,  ^nd  which  under  that 
advice,  had  been  locked  up  in  the  cellar,  of  which  be  had  a  dupli- 
cate key  This  is  very  odd  !  Michael  Maybnck,  it  wil  be  remem- 
bered said  in  his  evidence  that  he  did  not  give  the  sealed  package 
containing  the  "  black  powder "  to  the  Inspector  until  Monday 

^""^Xw,  certainly,  unlike  the  linen  closet,  where  there  was  no 
evidence  and  not  much  probability  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  went  into  it 
at  all  or  would  use  it  as  her  poison  dispensary,  it  is  perfectly  plam 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  every  opportunity  of  making  use  of  any 
of  these  white  solutions  or  black  solutions  m  the  dl^essmg-room. 
It  opened  into  the  sick  chamber,  and  there  was  no  other  entrance 
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to  it,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  constantly  in  and  out  of  that  Search  on 
dressing-room  and  bedroom.  It  was  James  Maybrick's  dressing-  — 
room,  but  during  his  illness  she  used  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  there 
when  she  wanted  rest,  and,  therefore,  assuming  that  these  "  white 
solutions  "  and  "  black  solutions  "  were  in  these  bandbox  hatboxes 
before  death,  and  that  she  knew  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
she  had  access  to  them,  and  as  she  had  on  the  night  of  Thursday, 
the  9th,  been  seen  by  the  nurse  to  take  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  into  that  dressing-room,  and  as  a  "metallic  deposit  "had 
been  found  by  Dr.  Carter  on  his  test  of  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  J  nice,  the  circumstance  of  the  finding  of  these  white  solu- 
tions and  black  solutions  in  that  dressing-room  was  a  "  suspicious 
circumstance"  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  the  police  should 
at  once  have  apphed  for  a  search  warrant  and  taken  charge  of  the 
house 

Now,  I  must  make  this  observation  about  the  things  found 
by  Alice  Yapp  on  that  Saturday  night,  and  that  is,  that  there  was 
only  one  of  them  which  contained  any  arsenic  at  all,  and  that  was 
the  black  powder,  labelled  "  Arsenic.    Poison  for  Cats ; "  and  that 
as  regards  that,  without  staying  to  consider  whether  a  cat  could 
be  induced  to  take  a  fatal  dose  of  this  black  powder,  no  one  could 
administer  a  fatal  dose  of  it,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  in  a 
solution  of  it,  to  Mr.  James  Maybrick  or  any  one  else  without  his 
knowing  it.    If  any  one  was  to  try  to  administer  arsenic,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  to  any  man  he  would  notice  the  black  charcoal 
at  once ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  trace  of  this  black  powder 
having  been  used   in  anything  which   James   Maybrick  had 
taken,  or  might  have  taken,   was  detected,    though   the  char- 
coal was   carefully  searched  for  by  the  analysts.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable   circumstance,  and  a  "  suspicious  circum-  Putter  on 
stance,"  that  some  black  solutions  of  this  black  powder  were  found 
the  next  morning  in  the  dressing-room.    To  whom  that  "  suspicious 
circumstance  "  attaches  is  another  thing.    It  might  attach  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  if  it  had  been  shown  that  this  "  black  powder  "  had  been 
obtained  by  her,  or  even  that  she  knew  it  was  in  that  linen  room ; 
but,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  was  shown,  the  "  suspicious  circum- 
stance "  might  attach  to  any  unfriendly  person  in  that  house  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to  put  a  charge  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
The  very  clumsiness  of  the  device  of  making  a  solution  of  this 
"black  powder"  rather,  in  fact,  leads  to  such  a  "suspicion." 
Such  a  character  has  been  portrayed  by  the  master-hand  of 
Shakespeare : — 

"You  are  abused  by  some  putter  on 
That  will  be  damned  for  it — would 
I  knew  the  villain." 
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On  the  movnino:  of    Sunday  the  12th,»  at  nine  o'clock,  four 
of  the  "  suspecting  five,"  viz., 

Michael  Maybrick,' 
Edwin  Maybrick, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  and 
Mrs.  Hughes, 

formed  themselves  into  a  search  party  in  the  presence  of  each 
oth^r  as  witnesses,  and  went  straight  to  the  bedroom  where  James 
M^vbrick  was  lying  dead,  and  into  this  dressmg-room,  and  made  a 
SXh -a  even  lifkng  up  the  paper  Hnings  of  the  drawers^ 
It  doe!  not  appear  in  the  evidence  that  they  searched  any  other 
part  of  the  premises. 

moTK— Mrs.  Briggs  said  to  the  interviewer,  Liverpool  Daily 
VoJilSth  August,  1889,  only  helped  to  look  for  the  keys  at 
Michael  Maybrick's  request.  We  never  went  to  search  ^n  any  rooms 
in  the  house  except  one,  and  that  was  the  bedroom.  J 

Mrs.  Maybrick  was  still  lying  in  her  mysterious  speechless  swoon 
on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  to  which  Edwin  Maybnck  had  earned 
her  the  day  before  These  people  say  they  were  searchmg  for  the 
«  key  of  the  safe  to  find  the  will,"  and  they  did  not  wait  for  Mrs. 
Mavbrick  to  recover  from  her  swoon  before  ransacking  the  roon^ 
Ke  "  key  of  the  safe  ! "  It  is  very  odd  !  I  fancy  «o-d-c 
s  not  usual  among  brothers-in-law  and  visitors!  and  that  it  is 
soiSething  peculiar  to  the  Maybrick  family  and  the  Jamon  family 
Bri|gs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  were  sisters,  whose  maiden  name 

Mrs"  Hughes  says  she  was  looking  for  the  keys  of  the  safe 
-qt;  fV.P  mner  linina  of  the  dressing-table  drawer,  when  she 
Ke.o..es.e.  Lnd  'X^:^^O^^Ir^^y     ^^^^   l^V^  le^ 

7see  fac^  rmile)-was  a%eply,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  was  looUng  for  the 
keys  of  he  safe  in  some' cardboard  hatboxes  contammg  James 
Maybrick's  hats,  which  were  on  the  floor  in  his  dressmg-room,  when 
she  found  some  small  bottles,  &c.,  in  them  ! 

The  following  however,  is  a  list  of  the  things  found  by  these 
^irirl.tPad  of  the  "  keys  of  the  safe,"  on  that  Sunday  morning, 
L'dtcled  in  le  printed^ist  prepared  by  the  police,  and  handed 
Z  the  analyst  (see  Appendix  B)  on  the  14th  of  May 

"  Liverpool,  May  14th,  1889. 
"Bottle  No.  la,  found  by  Mia.  Briggs,  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  room,  with 

Appendix  ^      ''^''rtjTttle  with  fluid,  in  deceased's  room,  by  Inspector  Baxeadale. 
3.  Lotion. 


Mrs.  Hughes. 
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4.  Laudanum. 
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5.  Colourless  liquid. 

6.  Parcel. 

7.  Found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick'a  dressing-room  by  Inspector  Baxendale — 
meat  extract. 

8.  Bottle  with  liquid  and  black  powder. 

9.  Compound  mixture  of  bismuth. 

10.  Liquid  in  bottte — no  mark. 

11.  Sediment  in  bottle.    Label,  "  JSumj  hrei/  Jones,  Llangollen." 

12.  Glass. 

13.  Box,  with  crystals. 

14.  Parcel — Carbonate  of  magnesia,  "  Clay  and  Abraham." 

17.  Sealed  package.  Seal,  "  Bird  with  branch  in  its  mouth."  Contains  a 
box  in  which  was  a  package  marked  *'  Arsenic.  Poison  for  cats,"  with  poison 
label,  handkerchief,  bottle  labelled  "  Solution  of  Morphia,"  bottle  (no  mark), 
parcel  of  yellow  powder. 

18.  Bottle  of  vanella  essence. 


Now,  amongst  all  the  things  found  in  the  house — and  they  were 
all  found  by  the  "  suspecting  five  "  on  this  Saturday  and  Sunday  be- 
fore the  police  were  called  in — the  only  things  which  formed  the 
"store  of  arsenic"  found  on  the  premises  were  : — 

The  black  powder  labelled  "  Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats,"  found 
by  Alice  Yapp,  on  Saturday  nii^ht,  the  11th. 

No.  8. — Bottle  with  liquid  and  black  powder. 

No.  10. — Liquid  in  bottle,  which  contained  a  saturated  solution 
of  white  ai  ocnic. 

No.  11. — Bottle  containing  crystals  of  arsenic. 

No.  12. — Glass;  which  was  a  tumbler  containing  a  liquid  and 
black  powder. 

(Nos.  8,  10,  11,  and  12  were  found  by  Michael  Maybrick, 
Edwin  Maybrick,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  12  th.) 

These  are  the  things  which  have  been  described  as  Mrs,  May- 
brick's  stores  of  arsenic.  And  besides  these  things  (thus  found 
by  the  "  suspecting  five  "),  no  other  store  of  arsenic  was  found 
in  the  house  by  anybody  !  It  will  be  seen,  and  the  circumstance 
is  very  odd,  that,  with  the  exception  of  No.  10,  which  contained 
a  solution  (it  is  described  as  a  saturated  solution  of  white  arsenic), 
and  No.  11,  which  contained  crystals  of  white  arsenic,  and  was 
not  a  solution,  all  the  rest  consists  of  this  hlaclc  powder  labelled 
"  Arsenic.    Poison  for  Cats,"  and  some  solutions  of  it. 

Michael  Maybrick  said  in  his  evidence  about  his  part  in  this 
search  on  the  premises  (at  the  Inquest  he  was  not  asked  about 
the  finding  of  these  bottles,  but  only  about  the  letters)  :  

Q.  Did  you  give  some  letters  to  Mr.  Baxeudale  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  into  your  possession  ? 


(Signed) 


"Edwabd  Davies,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C,  &c.' 


» 
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Saai  ch  on  Q,  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  dressing-room  was  then  used  as  abedroom  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  had  been  used  as  a  bedroom  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  during  my 
brother's  illness. 

Q.  Can  you  say  when  she  used  it  ? 

A.  She  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  that  room  when  my  brother  died — she  was 
there  all  Saturday.  She  was  continually  in  that  room,  passing  to  and  fro,  and 
she  was  lying  there  the  whole  of  Saturday.  She  was  carried  out  of  it  in  the 
evening  after  my  brother's  death. 

Q.  Look  at  these  letters. 

A.  Yea  ;  these  are  the  letters  which  were  found  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
The  Coroner  :  You  did  not  find  them  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  were  found  ? 

A.  Yes,  four  of  us  were  in  the  bedroom  at  the  time.    They  were  found  in 
the  dressing-table  drawer,  undtr  the  paper  lining. 
Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  Either  by  my  brother  Edwin  or  by  Mrs.  Briggs,  I  do  not  know  which. 
Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  I  should  say  betw'.en  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  eleven 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

A.  I  took  possession  of  them,  and  afterwards  gave  them  to  Inspector 
Baxendale. 

Q.  The  same  day  ? 

A.  No  ;  on  Tuesday,  T  think. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Michael  Maybrick  was  not  asked 
anything  about  the  finding  of  these  bottles,  but  only  about  the 
letters. 

"On  Sunday  morning,  the  12th,  I  searched  for  keys  in  my  brother's  bed- 
room and  the  adjoining  dressing-room.  Some  letters  were  hande:!  to  me. 
There  were  three  letters  and  a  slip  of  paper  containing  a  copy  of  a  telegram. 
JUrs.  Hughes,  I  believe,  handed  me  the  letters." 

At  the  Trial  Michael  Maybrich  was  not  asked  anything  about 
this  search  on  the  Sunday  morning,  or  about  eith&r  the  letters  or 
the  bottles  ! 

Edwin  Maybrich,  at  the  Inquest,  said  : — 

"  On  Sunday,  the  12th  May,  1,  Michael,  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  searched  the 
dressing-room  of  deceased's  bedroom.  Two  hatboxes,  one  above  the  other, 
were  found  in  a  corner,  not  in  any  way  concealed,  and  also  a  bottle  wrapped  in 
a  portion  of  a  handkerchief.  The  upper  hatbox  contained  a  brown  slouched 
hat,  put  in  the  box  lining  downwards.  On  lifting  the  hat  a  little  wooden  box 
was  found  underneath.  This  small  box  contained  two  or  three  bottles,  and  a 
bottle  of  Valentine's  meat  extract  partly  full.  In  the  lower  hatbox  was  a  tall 
silk  hat,  placed  in  the  ordinary  way,  crown  downwards.  In  the  crown  of  this 
hat  was  a  small  hat  brush,  and  a  tumbler  glass  containing  liquid,  and  a  piece 
of  linen  soaked  in  the  liquid.  The  room  was  locked  up,  and  kept  locked,  the 
key  remaining  in  my  possession  until  Inspector  Baxendale  came,  when  the  hat- 
boxes  were  still  in  the  condition  in  which  I  originally  found  them.  On  the 
Sunday,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  dressing-room,  in  a  cupboard  or  fancy  table, 
which  was  unlocked,  I  found  a  bottle  and  a  handkerchief.  The  handkerchief 
was  round  the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  was  at  the  far  corner  of  the  cupboard, 
steadied  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  broken  gas  bracket  to  prevent  its  tippling 
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over,    I  put  them  back,  and  gave  them  to  Inspector  Baxendale  at  the  same     Search  on 
time  that  I  gave  him  the  hatboxes.    So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  person  had  access  Fremiaea. 
to  this  room  until  I  handed  the  bottle  and  handkerchief  to  Inspector  Baxen- 
dale. They  were  just  in  the  same  position  as  I  found  them  in  on  the  Sunday." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Edwin  Mayhrich^s  evidence  was  : — 

"  On  Sunday,  my  brother  Michael,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  myself  searched  the 
dressing-room,  and  found  the  two  hatboxes  produced.  In  one  of  the  boxes 
underneath  a  brown  slouch  hat  I  found  a  little  wooden  box  containing  a  piece 
of  linen  and  several  small  bottles.  The  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  bottle  was  lying 
at  the  top.  In  the  other  hatbox  there  was  a  silk  hat.  Between  the  hat  and 
the  lining  we  found  a  tumbler  which  was  half  full  of  a  milky  fluid,  and  in  it  a 
piece  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  lying  soaking.  I  handed  these  different  things 
to  Inspector  Baxendale.  There  was  a  bottle  found  in  a  cupboard  in  the 
dressing-room,  which  was  also  handed  over  to  Mr.  Baxendale." 

Cross-examined  : 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  as  if  you  were  looking  for  the  things  found 
in  the  hatbox.  They  did  not  want  finding — they  were  standing  openly  in  the 
room,  weren't  they  % 

A.  Yes,  one  above  the  other. 

Q.  Not  concealed  in  any  way  ? 
'  A.  No. 

Q.  Your  answer  seemed  to  imply  that  they  had  to  be  looked  for.  You 
didn't  mean  that  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  none  of  these  bottles  or  things  were  in  locked  up 
places  ? 
A.  No. 

At  the  Trial,  Edioin  Mayhrich  was  not  asked  anything  about 
the  finding  of  these  things  ! 

Mrs.  Briggs,  in  her  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  said  : —  Mrs.  Briggs 

"  On  the  11th  of  May  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Maybrick  died.  On  Sunday, 
the  12th  of  May,  Michael,  Edvnn,  and  myself  were  searching  for  some  keys,  and 
while  searching  some  letters  were  found.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  'they 
were  found." 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  told  me  where  you  found  those  three 
letters  ? 

A.  They  were  found  in  the  inner  room  of  Mr.  Maybrick's  bedroom. 
Mr.  Steel :  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  found  them,  I  think. 
Supt.  Bryning  :  Do  you  know  this  little  box  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  found  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  "What  did  it  contain  when  it  was  found  ? 

A.  On  the  top  was  a  bottle  labelled  Valentine's  Meat  Extract,  and  there 
were  some  bottles  beneath. 

Q.  Where  was  this  box  found  ? 

A.  In  a  hatbox  in  the  dressing-room  leading  off  Mr.  Maybrick's  bedroom 
Q.  Who  were  with  you  when  it  was  found  ? 

A.  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr.  Edwin  Mayhick.    This  was  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  death.  ' 

Q.  That  was  the  day  on  which  you  searched  for  keys? 
A.  Yes. 
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Search  on  The  Coroner  :  Who  was  the  person  who  really  found  the  box  and  took 

Premises,  e  -j.  a 
 possession  or  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick. 
Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to  put  it  back.  On  the  same  evening  it 
was  brought  down  and  handed  to  Inspector  Baxendale. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bottles  taken  out  of  the  hatbox,  and  was  the  last  you 
saw  of  them  when  they  were  replaced  in  the  hatbox  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  again  when  Mr.  Baxendale  had  them  in  the  evening. 

Q.  And  had  he  in  his  possession  the  same  box  containing  the  same  bottles 
as  you  saw  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  place  them  back  in  the  hatbox  exactly  in  the  same  position 
as  you  found  them  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bid  you  find  another  bottle  and  a,  handkerchief  in  another  box  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  this  tumbler  ?  [Produced]. 
A.  Yes. 

The  Coroner  :   Where  were  these  hatboxes — in  the  dressing-room,  on  the 
drawers,  or  shelf  ? 
A.  On  the  floor. 

Q.  When  you  walked  into  the  dressing-room,  could  you  see  these  things  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  they  were  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  room. 
By  Superintendent  Bryning :  In  the  second  hatbox  there  was  a  tumbler 
and  a  piece  of  rag. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Had  the  hatboxes  each  hats  in,  as  you  see  them  now  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  They  are  bandboxes  not  hatboxes.  [The  boxes  were  held 
up  to  the  view  of  the  jury.]  One  contained  a  soft  felt  hat  belonging  to  Mr. 
Maybrick,  and  the  other  a  silk  hat  with  velvet  refresher,  which  feli  out  upon 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Bryning  :  Where  did  you  find  this  bottle  [producing  a  small  bottle]  ? 
A.  In  the  dressing-room  at  the  back  of  the  washstaud ;   it  was  inside  a 
drawer. 

The  Coroner  :  Did  you  see  it  found  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  * 

A.  By  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  May  I  have  the  number  of  the  bottle  ? 
The  Coroner  [reading] :  No.  1,  found  by  Mrs.  Briggs  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
room. 

Coroner  (to  witness)  :  You  saw  this  bottle  found  ? 
A.  Yes,  in  her  bedroom. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  bedroom  attached  to  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick's  room  ? 
A-  No,  I  mean  in  the  room  where  he  died. 

Superintendent  Bryning:  When  you  found  the  bottle,  did  you  find  a 
handkerchief  at  the  same  time  ?  Does  that  bring  anything  to  your  mind 
[motioning  towards  the  Coroner,  who  held  a  bottle  in  his  hand]  ? 

Witness  :  No. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  All  these  things  you  found  while  you  were  looking  for  Mr. 
Maybrick's  things  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  room  or  dressing-room,  was  a  room  that  he  used  to  use  before 
his  last  illness  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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•  9'  ^®  ^^^^  *^^°^>  always  as  a  dressing-room,  and  sometimes  he  slept  Search  on 
in  it  ?  ^  Premises. 

A.  Mr.  May  brick  did  not  use  it  as  a  sleeping-room,  but  he  used  some- 
times  to  sleep  there. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Sometimes  they  occupied  the  same  room,  and  sometimes 
he  occupied  that  room  ? 
A.  I  have  been  told  so. 
Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  them'^ 
A.  From  them. 

The  Coroner :  Has  Mrs.  Maybrick  told  you  that  the  dressing-room  was 
sometimes  used  for  sleeping  purposes  by  her  husband  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Briggs's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  : — 

„  "I  was  present  on  the  11th  of  May  when  Mr.  Maybrick  died,  and  on  the 
toiiowing  day  /  searched  some  of  the  roovis,  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr.  Edwin  May- 
brick  hemg  with  me  at  the  time.  I  found  a  bottle  and  a  handkerchief  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  in  the  bottle  there  was  a  liquid.  A  box  was  also  found 
which  contained  a  bottle  of  Meat  Extract.  I  left  all  the  things  I  found  ia 
their  places,  but  I  told  the  two  brothers  what  I  had  found." 

Cross-examined : — 

I  ^  "  /  (rj^"^.  ^/  ^/''^f  handhox  when  looUng  for  Mr.  Maylricl's  keys. 

I  was  told  that  Mr.  Maybrick  sometimes  occupied  the  bedroom  and  sometimes 
the  dres-smg-room.  _  The  hatboxes  were  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
were  not  concealed  %n  any  way.  There  was  nothing  locked  up  in  any  of  the 
rooms,  except  Mrs  Maybrick' s  wardrobe,  xohere  her  clothes  were,  and  in  tUt 
wardrobe  none  of  the  bottles  or  glasses  concerned  were  found." 

At  the  Trial,  Mrs.  Briggs's  evidence  was  :— 

"I  was  at  the  house  on  Saturday  morning  at  between  4  and  5  o'clock  an(? 
remained  in  the  house  till  he  died.  On  the  following  day  /  made  a  searcTof 
fnd  f  ^  my  sister  [Mrs.  Hughes]  and  Mr.  Mayb'rick'I  iZL,  Sael 

and  Edwin].  In  the  dressing-room  I  found  a  small  bottle  and  a  handkerchief 
tproduced]  The  bott  e  had  a  fluid  in  it.  I  also  found  a  small  blue  box 
[produced]  m  a  hatbox  in  the  same  room.  This  room  had  only  access  by  one 
door  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom.  The  box  contained  a  man's  hTt 
The  smaller  box  contained  the  bottles  produced.  A  tumbler  was  f3d  con-* 
tainmg  milk  in  a  second  hatbox.  There  was  a  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  'glass. 
The  articles  found  were  handed  over  to  Inspector  Baxendale."  ^ 

In  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  Was  the  writing-table  unlocked  ? 

n  wiLV  7i  "^f  •  ^^'^^"^  cupboard  under  the  writing-table, 
y.  What  did  you  find  in  it  ?  &  • 

A.  Odds  and  ends. 

nails?'  "^""""^  ^°^<i'  l^ammer,  and 

A.  Yes,  that  kind  of  thing, 
opened  itf  '""^^  ^""^  handkerchief  meet  your  eye  when  you 

A.  No,  they  were  quite  far  back. 

of  zinc  ?^  ^''''^^  ^''''^  ^""^  contained  oxide 

A.  I  don't  know. 
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Search  on 
PremiseB. 


Q.  "Was  the  hatbox  on  the  floor? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  not  secured  or  fastened  / 

A.  No.  . 

Q,  And  it  did,  in  fact,  contain  a  hat  i 

A.  Yes. 

O.  What  sort  of  a  hat  was  it  ? 

A.  One  was  a  soft  hat,  and  another  ^^.^^  ^  the  hats 

Q.  Y3S,  but  I  am  asking  you  about  the  first  hatbox.    Were  xne 
standing  beside  each  other,  or  one  on  top  of  the  other  { 

A.  /  think  beside  each  other.  „^„/ior.  hc-r  and  it 

Valentine's  Meat  Extract  ? 

q:  7n  the  second  hatbox,  vMch  you  say  ..as  standing  r^ar  ^he  first,  you 
found  a  glass,  and  there  was  something  like  milk  m  it  and  a  rag  ? 

q:  IZe  you  told  us,  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  result  of  the  search  so  far  as  you  took 
<part  in  it  ? 

Q   Was  there  anything,  so  far  as  your  observation  extended,  except  Mrs 
Mayhrick's  wardrobe,  that  was  in  any  way  secured  or  locked  ^ 

t  No  bottle,  or  anything  else  connected  with  this  case  were  found  in  the 

wardrobe  ? 
A.  No. 

Mrs.  Hughes'  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  :— 

« I  was  at  Battlecrease  on  Sunday,  the  12th,  the  day  after  the  deceased  n 

room  off  it  ?  ,r   v  •  v  a;>^a 

A.  In  the  room  where  Mr.  Maybrick  died. 
Q."  Where  in  the  room  did  you  find  it  ? 
A  In  a  drawer  in  the  dressing-table. 

Mrs.  Bugles'  efidenoe  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was 
T  wa»  at  Battlecrease  House  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jame, 
Ma,hrLrfla^.,»»/-^^^^^^^^ 

t&'^^ZlttZ'^^'i::t:Z^^^:^^  and  ga,e  them  to  M. 

Michael  Maybrick." 

Mrs.  Hughes'  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  :— 

"I  was  at  the  house  the  day  after  death.  I  found  s^f  l^^^^ters  pro- 
duced! Tn  the  middle  drawer  of  the  dressing-table  and  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Mchail  Maybrick.    The  dressing-table  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick  s.bedroom. 
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Inspector  Baxendale's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : —  Search  on 

Premises. 

oricK  s  aeatn.    1  went  to  the  house,  made  inquiries  there,  and  toolc  particulars.  Baxendale. 
Alter  doing  so  I  asked  to  see  the  body.    I  was  accompanied  into  the  room  by 
Mr.  Edwm  Maybnek.    After  viewing  the  body  I  asked  to   look  into  the 
and  heTakTS'had  "  together,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  had  been  searched, 

The  Coroner  :  Was  Mrs.  Maybrick  present  ? 
+l,=f  conversation,  and  the  result  of  that  conversation  was 

S^m^n  ''Tf^*  T       ^'^''"^  [produced].     Mr.  Maybrick  lifted 

them  on  the  table,  and  I  took  possession  of  them  and  their  contents.  I  took 
them  home  with  me  and  locked  them  up  in  a  cupboard,  until  I  took  them  to 
the  analyst  on  the  14th  of  May.  i-        »  >J"cm  uo 

The  Coroner  :  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  small  box  contained  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  five  small  bottles.    They  are  numbered  7  to  11 
y.  Had  they  all  corks  in  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  sealed  ? 
A.  No. 

A  Yel''^*       ^"""^  ^'''''^  """^  °^       hatboxes  numbered  12. 

Q.  Look  at  the  rag  produced  ? 

o  tVV^"""^"     ?A*       u-    ^  i*-    "  ^as  in  No.  12. 

lhat  disposes  of  the  hatbox  does  it « 

A.  Yes. 

At  the  Trial  Inspector  Baxendale  said  :  

^S^l  ^""^  ^*  Gaj;ston.    In  consequence  of  information  received  he 

went  to  house  of  deceased.    He  saw  Mr.  Mavbrick's  rornsp     A  ff l.!   I  ? 
went  into  the  inner  bedroom  or  dressing-rlm'wiVS^EdwSTa^tick 
He  there  saw  two  bandboxes  or  hatboxes  on  the  floor  at  the  head  of  the  id 
Ihere  was  there  a  little  raised  place  connected  with  the  heating  or  ventilaW 
apparatus.    The  hatboxes  were  side  by  side.     He  heard  from^Mr  Mavbricf 
what  was  found  in  the  boxes.    There  was  a  box  with  certain  SicEn  it 

« seL'hl/tvT' '  at" Z"""'", ^^^^^ 

searcn  tor  keys    (it  did  not  appear  whether  the  keys  were  ^^^^o 
found)  under  paper  linings  of  drawers,  and  in  bandbox  hatboxes 
which  resulted  m  the  finding  of  these  "stores  of  arsenic"- 
IS  not  quite  clear  from  it,  especially  as  they  do  not  say  whether  thev 
had  found  the  Will,  why  these  four  persons  should  hive  occu- 
*?!^«\lf\^^ransacking  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room 
while  Mrs.  Maybrick,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was  lying  in  a 
spare  room  in  a  swoon,  to  search  for  the  keys,  a^d  there  afe  one 

M  b    1  mT^'i  Mrs.  Hughes  and 

Michael  Maybrick  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  6o^^^es  in  the^r 
evidence.    They  confine  their  evidence  to  the  letters  I    As  to  this 
Michae  Maybrick  says  that  Mrs.  Hughes  gave  him  the  letters  at' 
O  ocloch  or  10  o^clock  vn  the  morning,  and  Edwin  says  he  locked 
up  the  dressing-room  that  morning,  and  no  one  had\ccess  to^t 
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Search  on      afterwards  until  Inspector  Bryning  came  at  8-0  in  the  evening  ! 
Premises.     -g^^         Hughes  savs  she  was  searching  the  bedroom  all  alone  m 
the  afternoon,  when  she  found  the  letters,  and  then  took  them  to 
Michael  in  the  dressing-room !  and  some  of  these  witnesses  state 
that  the  hatboxes  were  one  on  top  of  the  other,  while  others  state 
that  they  were  standing  side  by  side  !    Nothing  m  the  house  was 
locked  up  except  Mrs.  Maybrick's  wardrobe,  and  no  poison  was 
found  in  that !  So  that  everybody  else  besides  Mrs.  :Maybrick  could 
have  put  anything  they  liked  either  into  the  open  trunk  m  the 
linen  room,  or  into  the  open  and  unconcealed  hatboxes  ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  "  suspicious  circum- 
stance "  of  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  making  some  black  solutions 
of  the  black  powder  l^hoiXed.  "Arsenic  :  Poison  for  cats,"  which  were 
found  in  the  hatboxes,  points  rather  towards  some  ignorant  person 
who  thought  arsenic  was  itself  a  "  black  powder,"  and  who  was 
tryincr  to  put  a  charge  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick,  than  to  Mrs.  Maybrick 
or  any  one  else  making  these  black  solutions  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  arsenic  to  any  one.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
"suspicious  circumstance"  connected  with  these  black  solutions 
points  rather  to  a  "  putter-on"  than  to  a  murderer.    Those  who 
"  suspect "  others  must  expect  to  be  "  suspected,"  and  it  is  the 
first  instinct  of  a  healthy  mind,  and  certainly  the  first  duty  of  a 
policeman  when  he  hears  the  word  "  suspicion,"  to  inquire  who 

suspects.  ,        ,     ,, ,    T  i. 

I  want  very  much  to  see  the  "  particulars  taken  by  Inspector 
Baxendale  on  that  Sunday  night,  the  12th  of  May,  as  to  which 
he  says  : — 

"I  went  up  to  the  house  and  made  inquiries  there,  and  took  particulars," 

on  which  occasion  he  took  away  these  bottles,  but  did  not  hear 
anythinc^  about  the  letters,  or  about  the  black  powder,  labelled 
"  Arsenfc.  Poison  for  cats,"  and  other  things  which  Alice  Yapp 
had  found  the  night  before,  and  which  Mr.  Steel,  a  solicitor,  had 
considered  were  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  advise  their  being 
made  up  into  a  sealed  package  and  locked  up  m  the  cellar,  of 
which  Michael  and  Edwin  kept  the  duplicate  keys. 

Why  did  not  Inspector  Baxendale,  if  his  "  particulars  taken 
involved  serious  questions,  at  once  there  and  then  apply  for  a 
search  warrant,  and  place  the  house  under  the  observation  of  the 
nolice  so  that  nobody  should  touch  or  move  anything  m  it  until 
the  police  had  themselves  made  a  search  of  the  premises,  and  if  it 
was  necessary  to  take  anybody  into  custody  in  the  meantime,  why 
did  he  not  take  all  these  people  into  custody]  Why  did  the  police 
leave  these  "suspecting  five"  free  to  roam  over  that  house  and 
collect  incriminatory  evidence  against  this  woman,  lying  in  a  spare 
room  in  a  mysterious,  speechless  swoon  ? 
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Was  there  ever  such  an  unfair  thing  known  ?  Premises* 
On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  the  police  having  at  length  received  — 
the  sealed  package  found  by  Alice  Yapp  on  Saturday,  the  11th, 
submitted  it,  and  the  bottles  found  by  these  people  on  Sunday, 
the  12th,  to  Mr,  Davies. 

As  regards  any  further  search  the  evidence  given  was  most 
meagre ;  indeed,  the  only  reference  I  can  find  to  it  is  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Siiperintendent  Bryning  at  the  Trial,  who  said  : —  Superintendent 

Bryning. 

"  On  Monday,  13th  of  May,  I  went  to  Battlecrease  House.     It  was  by  my 
direction  that  the  pipes  and  drains  were  opened,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  was  p   . ,  . 
there  and  took  samples  of  sediments  and  liquids  from  these.    Those  samples  search, 
are  described  in  the  printed  list."    [See  Appendix  B.] 

No.  1. — Earthenware  jar,  containing  sediment,  ' 
No.  2.- 
No.  3.- 

No.  4. — Glass  jar,  „ 
and,  at  the  Trial,  Inspector  Baxendale  said : — 

Inspector 

'  On  another  day  I  found  some  other  things  in  the  house.  I  saw  at  BaxendaJei 
Battlecrease  House  the  collection  of  certain  matters  from  the  lavatory,  the 
housemaid's  closet,  the  butler's  pantry,  and  the  area.  I  saw  all  the  articles  in 
the  printed  list  taken  from  the  house.  I  also  made  a  search  at  Mr.  Maybrick's 
office.  I  took  all  the  articles  mentioned,  found  from  time  to  time  at  Battle- 
crease  House,  to  the  analyst." 

Now,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  that  printed  list.  According  to 
that  printed  list  Alice  Yapp  found  several  of  the  things  !  The  Jury 
were  supplied  with  copies  of  it,  and  Mrs,  Maybrick  had  a  copy  of 
it  when  in  the  dock,  the  original  of  which,  with  her  notes  upon  it, 
is  in  my  possession ;  and  a  copy  of  that  printed  list,  with  her  notes 
written  on  it  in  the  dock,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  B,  I 
shall  at  a  later  stage  make  some  observations  about  that  list, 
and  about  the  way  in  which  the  police,  in  getting  up  a  case 
against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  thought  proper  to  prepare  it;  but  at 
present  my  object  in  referring  to  that  list  of  upwards  of  200 
bottles  and  things  sent  to  the  analyst  as  the  result  of  the  search 
on  the  premises,  is  to  point  out  that  the  following  are  the  only 
things  in  which  Mr.  Davies  found  even  a  trace  (and  my  readers 
will  remember  what  Mr.  Davies  said  he  meant  by  a  trace)  of  arsenic). 
I  shall  have  to  refer  at  a  later  stage  to  these  things  separately. 

Taken  on  13th  of  May. 

2. — Sediment  in  pan  of  water-closet  a  Trace. 

4.— Sediment  in  trap  of  drain  in  area  outside  of  house  a  Trace."  Drains. 

No  arsenic  was  found  in  the  sink  of  the  housemaid's  c4oset  or 
in  the  sink  in  the  lavatory ;  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  having  been 
lying  in  that  mysterious  swoon  from  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  the 
11th  is  the  person  least  likely  of  all  the  inmates  of  that  house  to 
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Office  incident. 


somrch  on    have  put  any  arsenic  into  either  the  water-closet  or  the  area  out- 

Premises.         .  ,     . ,  i 

  Side  the  house. 

ISth  of  May— Found,  at  Office. 
See  Food  at  Page  3,  No.  27.— Pan,  basin,  and  jug   a  Trace. 

Now  I  must  remark  upon  this,  that  these  things  were  not 
found  at  the  house  at  all,  hut  at  the  office.  They  are  the  vessels 
which  James  Maybrick  sent  his  clerk  out  of  his  office  to  purchase 
on  the  30th  April,  and  in  which  he  warmed  up  his  luncheon  at 
the  office.  If  my  readers  will  refer  to  Appendix  B,  they  will  also 
notice  that  while  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  received  26  different 
bottles  and  things  from  Inspector  Baxendale  as  found  at  the  opce, 
and  gave  Inspector  Baxendale  receipts  for  them,  he  received  this 
"pan  basin,  and  jug"  from  Edioin  Maybrick,  and  gave  a  special 
receipt  for  them,  which  is  worded  in  rather  a  singular  way  for  an 
analyst.    (See  Printed  List,  Appendix  B.) 

"  Pan,  basin,  and  jug,  ^o.i    rii/r  ioqq 

Received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1889. 
being  tbe  utensils  used  by  deceased  in  his  [Edwin  s]  presence. 

There  is  also  another  bottle,  in  which  a  trace  of  arsenic  waa 
found.    It  is  No.  3  under  heading— 

"  List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  Unm  Room  at  Mr.  Maybrick's  house  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1889,  by  Sergeant  Davonport." 

No  3  Small  round  bottle,  no  label,  containing  small  quantity  of 
light  liquid   

Now,  the  finding  of  this  by  this  policeman,  is  very  remarkable. 
He  found  it  on  the  17th  in  an  open  place  on  top  of  a  tray  m  that 
very  same  linen-closet  in  which  Alice  Yapp  had  found  the  packet 
of  black  powder,  labelled,  "  Poison.  Arsenic  for  cats,"  on  the  1 1th. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  police  did  not  search  that  Imen-closet 
before  this  17th,  and  it. is  also  inconceivable  that  that  bottle  had 
been  there  before  this  17th,  when  Sergeant  Davonport  found 
it !  It  must  have  been  put  there  by  some  one  between  that  11th 
and  that  17th !  ,       •    i  „ 

In  the  Printed  List  (see  Appendix  B),  there  is  also  another 

bottle. 

A  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  12-100th8  of  a  grain. 

This  article  appears  in  the  Printed  List,  under  a  very 
remarkable  heading — 

"List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  the  sitting-room  at  Mr.  Maybrick's  house 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1889,  by  Inspector  Baxendale." 

"No  7  Bottle  of  brandy,  received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick.  v^&a 
removed  from  sick  room  at  same  time  as  poison.  Bottle  of  Valentine  b  Meat 
Juice.    Has  been  tampered  with." 
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Now  this  bottle  of  brandy  and  this  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat     Search  on 
Juice,  which  are  thus  clubbed  up  together  in  this  printed  list,  ^'■!^^^* 
were  not  found  in  the  sitting-room  by  Inspector  Baxendale  at  all '  7/^^°^*"**'^ 
fior  were  they  found  on  the  18th  of  May !  nor  did  he  receive  them 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  !  nor  was  the  bottle  of  brandy  removed 
from  the  sick  room  "  at  the  same  time  as  the  poison  "  (whether  that 
means  at  the  same  time  as  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  before  death, 
or  whether  it  means  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  store  of  arsenic  " 
after  death).  The  whole  description  is  nothing  short  of  a  pack  of  lies, 
and  mj  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  notice  that  Mr.  Edward 
Davies  was  careful  not  to  sign  that  receipt  for  that  list  of  bottles,  &c., 
and  that  they  are  the  only  things  he  did  not  sign  a  receipt  for  in  the 
whole  of  the  Printed  List !  The  bottle  of  brandy  is  the  bottle  which 
at  the  suggestion  of  Nurse  Gore,  Michael  Maybrick  took  from  the 
sick  room  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  10th 
and  which  Michael  handed  to  Dr.  Carter  on  Friday  eveninc^  to 
analyse,  and  which  Dr.  Carter  handed  to  Mr.  Davies,  who  found 
It  free  from  any  poison.    And  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
is  the  bottle  which  Michael  Maybrick,  at  the  suggestion  of  Nurse 
Gore,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  10th,  took  from 
the  sick  room,  and  which  Michael  handed  the  same  evening  to  Dr 
Carter,  who  found  a  "metallic  deposit"  in  it,  and  whfch  Dr" 
Carter  then  handed  to  Mr.  Davies,  who  analysed  a  quarter  of  its 
contents  (viz.,  100  grains),  and  found  12-lOOths  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  in  it.    Such  a  description  of  these  things  in  the  Printed 
List  of  the  police  is  the  most  scandalous  thing  I  have  ever  seen  i 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  description  there  is  not  one 
single  word  of  truth  in  it,  and  I  am  not,  and  my  readers  will  not 
be  surprised  at  seeing  that  Mr.  Davies  did  not  put  his  signature 
under  that  description  !  That  was  rather  too  much  for  Mr  Davies  1 
It  is  simply  a  scandalous  misrepresentation,  and  one  made  by  the 
police,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

I  will  not  make  any  comment  upon  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  referred  to  the  finding  of  arsenic  on  the 
premises  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  found ;  I  will 
merely  quote  his  language.  My  readers  are  not  a  Liverpool 
Common  Jury,  and  must  form  their  own  opinions  about  such 
language  by  a  J udge  presiding  at  a  Criminal  Trial.  He  says  him- 
self, when  using  it,  that  he  "  finds  a  difficulty  in  finding  words 
vmderaU  enough,  and  which  would  fully  express  my  opinion.'* 
And  that  is  precisely  my  difficulty :  I  cannot  find  words  mode- 
rate enough,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  comment  upon  his 
language : 


V 
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« I  must  point  out  to  you  for  one  thing  that  there  is  one  part  of  the  case  which 
18  of  a  most  remarkable  character,  and  which  has  not  been  put  to  you  as  clearly 
as  I  could  wish,  but  which  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  carefully  consider,  and 
that  is  the  question  about  poison.    There  is  evidence  about  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  poison  in  this  house,  and  more  particularly  about  one 
or  two  receptacles  which  were  in  the  inner  room,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  quantity  of  poison  of 
which  it  might  he  said  with  certainty  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had— I  don't  use  the 
word  possession,  but  to  which  she  undoubtedly  had  access.  The  room  in  which 
the  illness  took  place  was  the  room  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  used  to 
occupy  as  man  and  wife.    The  inner  room,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  separate  bedroom  for  Mr.  Maybrick  when  he  wished  it ;  whether 
Mrs.  Maybrick  slept  there  except  on  special  occasions,  I  don't  profess  to  know; 
but  there  are  in  that  room  various  things,  and  in  particular  there  were  two 
hat-boxes,  which  stood  side  by  side  (referring  to  a  plan  of  the  room).    First  of 
all  there  is  the  bed  in  the  corner  here,  then  here  is  a  table,  and  here  is  another, 
table  which  stands  before  the  window,  and  here  is  the  place  where  the  two 
hat-boxes  were  found  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.    With  that  explanation 
and  with  some  further  explanation  I  shall  give  you  as  I  go  on,  you  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  understand." 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  then  proceeded  to  recount  the  different 

things  containing  arsenic  in  a  most  confusing  and  confused  way. 

No  human  being  could  possibly  understand  his  catalogue  of 

them,  but  they  will  be  all  found  set  out  in  the  Printed  List  of 

Articles  prepared  by  the  Police,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Davies  (see 

Appendix  B),  and  he  introduced  comments  upon  them  of  this 

kind— for  example,  speaking  of  one  bottle,  he  said : 

««  A  saturated  solution  is  a  solution  which  has  taken  up  as  much  arsenic 
as  it  can." 

As  to  which  definition  of  the  phrase  "  a  saturated  solution,"  1 

have  already  adverted. 

"  With  regard  to  that  these  questions  arise.  What  was  it  for  ?  and  who 
was  wanting  such  a  strong  solution?  who  put  it  there?  and  how  was  it  to  be 
ased?  These  are  questions  in  the  solution  of  which  I  cannot  help  you. 
There  is  nothing  definite  to  connect  Mr.  James  Maybrick  with  it— certainly, 
if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  arsenic  eating,  he  would  not  keep  it  in  quantities 
which  he  could  not  possibly  use." 

Now  this  is  the  bottle  of  "  saturated  solution  "  of  arsenic,  as 
to  which  Mr.  Davies  gave  the  following  evidence : 
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Q.  How  much  arsenic  do  you  think  there  is  in  the  bottle  ? 
A.  I  daresay  there  may  be,  solid  and  liquid,  perhaps  two  grains  ;  to  put  it 
on  the  safe  side,  we  will  say  there  is  a  grain  in  the  bottle. 

So  if  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  quoted  that  evidence,  the  Jury 
would  not  have  thought  that  his  remark,  "  Certainly  if  James 
Maybrick  was  in  the  habit  of  arsenic  eating,  he  would  not  keep 
it  in  quantities  which  he  could  not  possibly  use,"  contained  words 
of  wisdom,  or  even  of  common  sense,  because  a  grain  of  arsenic 
would  not  last  an  arsenic  eater  long. 

I  need  not  give  further  examples  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
comments  on  the  list  of  articles  found.  They  were  not  only  con- 
fused and  confusing,  but  they  were  themselves  saturated  with 
subtle  suggestions  against  the  prisoner,  and  all  kinds  of  inac- 
curacies (see  the  instance  given  under  the  heading  Glycerine). 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  wound  up  in  these  words,  which  I  will  not 
comment  upon,  but  leave  just  as  they  stand,  for  the  consideration 
of  my  readers : 

"Now,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  exclude  from  the  case  the  circumstance  that 
a  large  quantity  of  different  matters  which  I  have  mentioned— all  of  them 
more  or  less  infected  with  arsenic— were  found  in  the  room  and  in  the  house, 
and  in  the  places  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  continually  was  ;  and  many  of  them  I 
have  lately  mentioned  to  you.  Several  of  them  did  certainly  contain  very  con- 
siderable  quantities  of  liquid  saturated  with  arsenic.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  have  to  suggest  why  an  ordinary  person  should  require  that  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  that  kind  of  state,  and  I  find  a  difficulty  in  finding  words  moderate 
enough,  and  which  would  fully  express  my  opinion,  but  I  should  say  that  a 
person  is  somewhat  unfortunately  situated,  who  being  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  poisoning  her  husband,  with  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  such  as  I 
have  described  to  you,  distributed  about  with  a  variety  of  articles  immediately 
under  her  command,  at  the  time  when  it  was  suggested  that  she  did  commit 
so  horrible  a  crime.  God  forbid  that  I  should  suggest  to  you  that  there  may 
not  be  any  explanations  of  this  circumstance,  that  they  do  not  exclude  doubt 
upon  the  subject  of  her  guilt,  because  it  plainly  comes  to  that." 

There  is  no  concealed  meaning  in  this,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  told  the  Jury  he  was  struggling  to  find  language 
"moderate  enough  to  fully  express  his  opinion."  He  did  not 
indicate  what  explanations  there  might  be.    I  will  just  tell  my 
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readers,  who  have  got  before  them  the  history  of  the  "  Search 
on  the  Premises,"  and  the  finding  of  this  arsenic,  how  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  "somewhat  unfortunately  situated." 

(1)  None  of  it  was  found  in  any  concealed  place.  It  was  all 
found  in  places  "immediately  under  the  command"  of  everybody 
in  the  house. 

(2)  None  of  it  was  found,  or  was  known  to  have  been  in  the 
house,  before  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  and  was  all  found 
after  death  by  five  unfriendly  persons,  the  "suspecting  five," 
and  by  them  only,  and  in  the  very  suspicious  way  I  have 
recounted,  viz.  : 

Michael  Maybrick. 
Edwin  Maybrick. 
Mrs.  Briggs. 
Mrs.  Hughes. 
Alice  Yapp. 

(3)  There  was  no  evidence  as  to  who  had  purchased  the 
arsenic,  or  where  it  had  all  come  from,  or  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  house,  or  by  whom,  and  I  should  like  to  know  why  the 
Police  did  not  find  out ;  and  most  certainly  there  was  none  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  at  all  events,  could  even  have  been  able  to  obtain 
such  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  even  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so. 

(4)  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  not  been  informed  before  she  was 
taken  into  custody  that  anybody  ever  suspected  her  of  poisoning 
her  husband ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick 
came  to  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  May,  and  took  the 
extraordinary  step  of  deposing  her  from  attending  to  her  husband, 
and  Michael  Maybrick  told  her  (to  quote  his  evidence) : 

"  I  told  her  I  had  strong  suspicions  of  the  case.  Then  she  asked  me 
what  I  meant.  I  said  my  suspicions  were  that  he  had  not  been  properly 
attended  to,  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  professional  nurse  and  a  second 
doctor  earlier.  She  said  she  had  nursed  him  alone  up  to  that  point ;  and  who 
had  a  greater  right  to  nurse  him  than  his  own  wife  ?  or  words  to  that  effect ;  I 
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cannot  say  the  exact  words.  I  then  said  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  case,  and 
that  I  would  see  Dr.  Humphreys  at  ouce,  which  I  did." 

If.  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic, 
when  so  treated  by  this  brother-in-law  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
8th  of  May,  she  would  not,  as  I  think  my  readers  will  agrees 
have  been  likely  to  have  left  all  this  arsenic  about  unconcealed 
in  that  dressing-room,  until  the  12th  of  May,  when  it  was  said 
to  have  been  found  by  these  unfriendly  people,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  need  have  found  no  difficulty,  and  my  readers  will  find 
Mone,  in  suggesting  that  there  may  be  explanations,  which  "  do  not 
exclude  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  her  guilt "  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  discovery  of  all  this  arsenic  found  in  that  house,  at  the 
time  when,  and  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  found. 
However,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  not  suggest  any  explanations ; 
what  he  said  are  the  words  I  have  quoted,  and  I  will  not  com- 
ment upon  them  because  I  need  not.  There  was  no  concealed 
meaning  in  them,  and  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  were  quite  able 
to  understand  what  he  wanted  them  to  understand. 


THE  SEARCH  IN  THE  CORPSE.  ^^^^ 
The  first  search  in  the  corpse  was  made  at  the  post  mortem  on  Corpse. 
Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Carter  and 
Dr.  Barron,  ' 

.T.  ^fl^'^^^S  is  Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  at  the  Inquest  on  Dr.  Humpw. 
the  bth  ot  June,  concernmg  the  post-mortem  examination :— 

Q.  On  Monday  the  13th  of  May,  did  you  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion on  the  body  of  the  deceased ' 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you  assisted  in  your  examination  by  Drs.  Carter  and  Barron  ? 

Jx,    X  6S.  Post 

Q.  Now,  will  you  describe  what  you  found  there  in  your  post  mortem  2  "^PPearance^ 
■i  ^^'^""^^^      <^eath  was  pretty  well  marked.    He  was  fairlv 

uT^i       Slight  decomposition  was  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  abdomen 
His  face  was  placid.    The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  not  dilated,  nor  contraS"  Search  In 
but  I  should  say  medium  in  size,  and  the  discolouration  of  death  was  also  cZfJ 
pretty  well  marked     Oq  turning  over  to  see  the  lividity,  some  fluid  came  out  — 
ot  the  mouth,  and  it  was  gathered  up  and  put  into  a  bottle.   We  found  the  sheets 
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stained  with  Hood  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  hoivels.    After  making  the  inci- 
sion into  the  abdomen,  through  the  abdominal  wall,  we  found  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  fat  or  thereabouts,  and  when  separating  this  we  could  see  that 
the  omentum  had  a  good  deposit  of  fat  in  it  also.    The  bowels  that  were 
exposed  by  drawing  aside  the  abdominal  walls  had  a  rosy  flush  here  and  there, 
and  some  portions  of  the  bowels  appeared  a  very  dark  blue,  with  the  vessels 
seeming  to  run  distinctly  over  this  blue  intestine.   The  stomach,  which  was  tied 
ip  at  each  end,  and  taken  out  with  its  contents,  contained  some  dark  chocolate- 
like  fluid.    This  was  put  into  a  bottle.    On  the  stomach  being  opened  we  found 
that  its  larger  end  was  red  (rose  red),  and  here  and  there  amongst  this  large 
patch  was  a  darker  spot,  which,  after  cutting  through  it,  showed  to  be  a  little 
blood  clot.  Then,  between  this  and  the  other  end,  was  a  clean  surface  without 
any  redness  at  all ;  but  between  this  surface  and  the  pyloric  end  was  another 
area  of  redness.    The  other  side  of  the  pyloric  end,  after  going  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  showed  that  this  redness  continued  in  a  transverse 
direction,  and  this  extended  three  feet  along  the  bowel.    About  twenty  feet 
lower  down,  and  extending  for  about  two  feet,  there  was  a  patch  with  another 
area  of  redness,  but  not  so  marked  as  those  seen  higher  up.    The  gullet,  the 
tongue,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet  were  taken  out  and  examined.  The 
tongue  was  dirty  and  blackish.    On  the  larynx  there  was  nothing  noticeable. 
Upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  its  posterior  aspect,  there  was 
a  little  area  of  redness  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head — a  pretty  good-sized  pin's 
head.    There  was  a  small,  very  minute  ulcer  here — very  shallow  indeed — and 
a  large  portion  of  the  epiglottis  was  eroded  and  rough,  and  this  extended  to 
the  free  margin  of  the  epiglottis.    A  little  lower  down  were  also  seen  two  little 
red  spots  upon  each  side  of  the  larynx,  and  also  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  also  a  small  area  of  redness.    The  rest  of  the  gullet 
seemed  natural,  until  we  came  to  where  the  division  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
takes  place.  Here  the  mucous  membrane  was  swollen,  more  or  less  yellowish, 
and  not  unlike  a  frog's  spawn  in  appearance  and  consistence.    The  trachea 
showed  nothing  that  would  not  have  resulted  from  natural  death.    The  lungs 
were  natural,  but  the  left  cavity  was  full  of  old  adhesions.    The  heart  was 
brownish  in  section  and  fibre,  and  more  or  less  soft,  and  the  right  ventricle 
contained  a  little  clot.    The  various  valves  of  the  heart  were  normal,  but  the 
aorta  presented  some  little  pieces  of  atheroma,  and  one  of  the  patches  rather 
encroached  upon  one  of  the  coronary  arteries,  but  did  not  obstruct  the  flow  of 
blood  into  it.    The  surface  of  the  heart  was  covered  with  a  pretty  good  layer 
of  fat,  and  it  seemed  natural  in  size.    The  liver  seemed  natural  in  size,  and  to 
all  appearances  healthy.    The  spleen  was  dark-mahogany  colour  in  section 
when  cut,  and  seemed  natural  in  size.    The  kidneys  were  both  easily  stripped 
of  their  capsule.    They  seemed  healthy,  and  would  appear  to  weigh  five  or  six 
ounces.    The  brain  seemed  healthy  throughout,  and  his  arms  and  legs  wei'e 
good  and  pretty  well  developed.    /  took  portions  of  the  viscera  and  placed  them 
in  jars  which  had  glass  stoppers,  and  were  sealed.    I  handed  the  jars  and  bottles  to 
Inspector  Baxendale.    Five  or  six  ounces  of  the  liver  ^cere  taken,  as  well  as  the 
stomach  and  intestines.    The  bottles  and  jars  were  numbered.    The  contents  of 
the  stowMch  were  put  into  No.  2. 

Dr.  Carter.  D^"-  Carter,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  said  : — 

"Dr.  Humphreys's  statement  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  You  say  what  he  said  was  quite  correct  ? 

A.  Quite  so.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  I  asked  that  a  small  quantity  of 
the  heart  muscles  should  be  procured  ;  and  that  was  done  later  in  the  day. 
don't  think  Dr.  Humphreys  mentioned  that. 
Search  in  The  Coroner  :  He  did  not. 

Corpse.  A.  That  was  done  for  microscopical  examination. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  given 
by  Dr.  Humphreys  ? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not — with  this  exception,  /  thought  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  kidney  was  sent,  which  appears  not  to  be  the  case.  I  think  it  necessary 
to  add  that  Mr.  Da  vies  did  not  have  it.  /  thought  it  was  sent,  but  it  appears 
not  to  have  been. 

A  Juryman  [to  Dr.  Humphreys]  :  What  induced  you  to  make  the  post- 
mortem examination  ? 

A.  I  did  so  by  order  of  the  Coroner. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  That  would  be  necessary,  having  no  certificate  of  death. 

The  Coroner  :  The  death  was  reported  to  me,  and  I  at  my  discretion 
ordered  a  post  mortem  examination  to  be  made  by  Drs.  Humphreys  and  Carter. 
In  order  to  clear  up  this  point,  I  may  point  out  that  this  was  due  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  received  hy  me. 

Mr.  Pickford  [addressing  Dr.  Humphreys]  :  The  jurymen  seem  to  wish  to 
know  how  the  post  mortem  was  made.  I  think  what  took  place  was  this — that 
a  suggestion  was  made  iy  reason  of  ivhich  you  suspected  some  irritant  poison. 
Then  you  declined  to  give  a  certificate  of  death,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
have  the  cause  inquired  into  ? 

A.  /  refused  to  give  a  certificate  of  death  because  arseni*  was  found  on  the 
premises. 

Q.  Oh/  from  a  certain  communication  made  to  you  f 
A.  Yes. 

So  that  this  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had  been  attending  the  deceased  Dr.  Humphrey*, 
during  his  illness,  refused  a  certificate  because  he  had  received 
some  communication  that  ci7's6nic  had  hecti  found  on  the  pveTnisesI 
That  is  an  odd  reason  for  refusing  a  death  certificate  !  There  are 
very  few  houses  where  arsenic  or  some  other  poison  may  not  be 
found  on  the  premises !  Now  why  did  not  the  Coroner — why  did 
not  Mr.  Pickford — ask  Dr.  Humphreys  to  tell  this  Coroner's  Jury 
what  the  communication  was,  who  made  it,  and  when  it  was  made 
to  him  ?  That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the  institu- 
tion of  Coroner's  Inquest  affords  an  opportunity  for  giving  ! 

No  arsenic  had  been  found  on  the  premises  or  in  anything  till 
after  death  ! 

Perhaps  Dr.  Humphreys'  want  of  experience  in  matters 
appertaining  to  deaths  from  arsenic  raay  account  for  his  refusing 
a  death  certificate,  because  some  one  had  told  him  that  arsenic 
had  been  found  on  the  premises  !    He  said  at  this  Inquest : — 

Q.  I  think  you  did  tell  us  you  had  no  personal  experience  of  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  I  have  no  personal  experience. 
Q.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison. 

Anyhow,  the  only  explanation  Dr.  Humphreys  had  for  refusing 
a  death  certificate  was  that  some  communication  had  been  made 
to  him  that  arsenic  had  been  found  on  the  premises  :and  I  should 
like  to  know,  and  the  Jurymen  should  also  have  liked  to  know 
who  told  him  so?  and  when?  and  all  about  such  an  important 
communication,  that  it  made  him  on  that  ground  refuse  a  certi- 
ficate of  death. 

18 
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Poet-mortem 
appearances. 


[Note  -Although  to  an  ordinary  person  it  may  appear  to  he  a 
mere  repetition  of  Br.  Humphrey^  evidence  of  what  was  done  at  the 
Zstm!r  m%specially  as  both  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr  Barron  sard  xn 
ZleTdene  Las  ^'absolutely  correct;'  I  think  it  best  to  set  out  here 
adesXuon  of  the  post  raortem,  which  for  some  reason,  Dr.  Carter  has 
thou  lut  neceisaryto  publish  in  his  article  in  the  - 
Chirurqical  Journal,"  in  lieu  of  this  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys 
STL  Inquest' he  said  was     absolutely  correct."  Mymedical 
readers  may  find  some  differences  in  it  which  wilt  ^^i^^f/^^f 
JarTr  ha! pubUshed  this  vers^on  of  it.    I  must  leave  that  to  thenu 
T  jrZ  ^^n^r^U  in  T)r  Carter's  version,  nothing  is  said  about 

i:orAs(?ron  tri;  —lllTiake  place,  although  Dr.  Barr^ 
informs  me  that  decomposition  had  in  fact  set  m  hef ore  even  the  post- 
Ztem  examination,  and  that  both  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and 

'TLtttir,  tIZis  to  my  medical  readers,  but  my  general 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  strange  that  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had 
had  no  personal  experience  «  of  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  or  of 
any  irritant  poison"  should  not  have  used  verbatim  these  notes  of  the 
post  mortem,  which  had  been  so  carefully  prepared  for  him  by  Dr. 
Carter  and  agreed  to  by  Dr.  Barron,  if  the  copy  of  them  had  been 
supplied  to  him  by  Dr.  Carter  by  that  time,  instead  of  venturing  on 
a  description  of  his  own  of  this  post  mortem. 

NOTES  OF  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BODY  OF  MR. 

JAMES  MAYBRICK, 

Death  at  8-30  p.m.,  on  May  11th,  1889.   ^      ,  ^  , 
■Pvamination  5  P  m  ,  May  13th,  1889,    Interval  44^  hours. 
maTmoZ  mTi^^tJj  dev'eloped.    Features  calm    Pupils  equal  dia- 
meter Ibout  3  mms.    Post-mortem  Uvidity  over  lower  hmbs,  back  and  groms. 
rbS;,dsta-^^^^  the  anus  marked  the  sheet  on  which  the  body 

kv  On  turning  the  body  in  order  to  observe  this  and  the  back,  a  great  dis- 
Zraeof  dark  clloured  /uid  took  place  from  the  mouth  There  is  the  square 
m3  of  a  blister  (about  4  inches  by  3  inches)  on  the  skm  covermg  the 
riSstrium  Abdomen  somewhat  distended  over  side  of  transverse-colon 
The  righ?  hand  had  the  dead-white  hue  up  to  the  knuckles  which  it  presented 

'nitalrnVa"?oS^  --n  along   ne  front  of  the  chest^nd 

abdomen  there  was  found  to  be  a  deposit  of  fat,  under  half  an  inch  m  thick- 
ness in  the  abdominal  walls,  and  rather  above  the  average  of  fat  in  the 
omentum  Muscles  of  chest- ^alls  appeared  normal.  The  cartilages  of  the 
Tst  r?bT  rieht  and  left,  were  alone  ossified.  The  remaining  rib-cartilages 
were  normaT.^  On  drawing  aside  the  incised  abdominal  walls,  so  as  to  expose 
rwontents  nrettv  fullyf  moderately  diffuse  rose-red  blotches  were  observed 
on  r  oSter^ur  Ice  of^'the  intestiLs,  and  a  much  darker  and  mtensely 
injected  appearance  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  lower  two  feet  of  the  ileum. 
wJ+V,  n  =ilatv-blue  colour  along  the  line  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Ch  St    ConBiderable,  but  not  universal,  old  adhesion  of  left  costal  and  left 
pulmonary  pleura,  mostly  posterior  and  lateral ;  adhesion  extends  to  diaphragm. 
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Right  lung  non-adherent.    Pleural  cavity  (right)  contains  about  fi7e      Search  In 
liquid  ounces  of  blood-stained  fluid.  Corpse. 

Lungs  crepitant  and  healthy  throughout.   

Heart  :  Pericardium  contained  a  little  blood-stained  fluid.  Heart,  slight 
excess  of  fat  on  the  exterior  surface  ;  right  ventricle  contained  a  small  clot  • 
left  ventricle  empty.  ' 

Muscular  structure  brownish  in  hue,  soft.  Valvea,  quite  sound  ;  slight 
commencing  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  involving  the  commencement  of  one 
coronary  the  anterior)  artery,  but  not  obstructing  the  blood  flow.  Aorta 
otherwise  healthy. 

(Esophagus,  pharynx,  and  tongue  were  removed  together.  (Esophagus 
tied  at  from  two  to  three  inches  from  the  stomach.  Tongue  :  Mucous  mem- 
brane  blackish.  Pharynx  :  An  area  of  vascular  injection  at  the  upper  part  on 
each  side,  more  marked  on  left.  From  this  to  middle  of  oesophagus  no  abnor- 
mal appearances.  Below  the  level  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  there  was 
an  olive- brown  colour  and  gelatinous  frog  spawn-like  consistency  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  increasing  in  intensity  towards  the  stomach. 

Epiglottis  :  On  the  posterior  surface,  at  a  quarter  inch  from  its  upper 
margin  there  was  a  red  area,  quarter-inch  transversely  by  one-eighth  inch 
vertically.  Much  of  this  surface  was  superficially  eroded.  There  was  an  area 
of  vascular  injection  on  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  back  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  at  its  outer  part.  ^^ii-uiu 

green  Stwer  p^T""^  Post-mortem  staining  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 

^h.  .fTr^^"^^  Duodenum  :  The  duodenum  was  tied  at  the  lower  part  of  Post  mortem 
the  second  portion  at  about  five  inches  from  the  pylorus.    The  dark  brownish  appearances. 

?ar  No  2  '  ^        "'^  ^^^^^^ 

f>,«  '^^^  K*"""^  membrane  of  the  posterior  surface  and  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach  was  intensely  injected,  and  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour  The 
area  of  vascular  injection  was  somewhat  more  extensive  posteriorly  than 
antenorly,  and  was  marked  by  a  submucous  haemorrhage  abSthesL  of^ 
threepenny-piece.  The  intermediate  portion,  between  the  greater  curvature 
and  a  space  two  inches  from  the  pylorus,  was  tolerably  f rfe  from  iSion 

thprf  '      "'"'^"^      '"'t^  ^""i^^t  arborescent  vascularTy  Sre  and 

there.    The  mucous  membrane,  from  two  inches  from  the  pylorus  up  to  that 

g^^arvaTut'       ^  sin^lLTtKf'^hl 

t.l.  tlie  first  three  inches  its  mucous  membrane  had  a 

b  1  dS  on Ws'fiTT""'        '"'"^  «^  entrance  S  trcomi; 

Due  duct  onwards  (t.e.,  from  its  commencement)  it  was  intensely  iniected  tht 
vascularity  being  disposed  in  transverse  lines  mtenseiy  injected,  the 

Gall  Bladder  somewhat  distended  with  dark,  fluid  bile 

.     Ileum  :  At  about  three  feet  above  the  ileo-cS  valv?  •  ^^^"^""1- 

marked  by  several  htemorrhagic  spots.  "^"^nue  oi  tno  ileum 


was 
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Exhumation. 
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TRprtnm-  The  mucoiis  membrane  of  the  lower  four  or  five  inches  wafc 
mark^fby  ikcTease  of  vascularity.    Less  marked  than  that  of  the  stomach 

^""^  SeysTweight  about  five  or  five  and  a  half  ounces  each ;  appearance 
and  texture  healthy.    Bladder  empty. 

^:Zre^^sTMm^:it^  arm,  right,  nine  and  a  half  inches  ;  left, 
nine  anrSTnches  ;  Mid-calf,  right,  eleven  and  three-quarter  inches  ;  left, 
twplvP  inches     Mid-thigh,  sixteen  and  three-quarter  mches. 

Such  r^^^^  the  post-mortem  appearances  agreed  upon  as  repre- 

sentiSthfuHy  what  was  seen  by  those  who  were  responsibk  for  the  record 

work  of  dissection  was  for  the  most  part  carried  out  by  Dr  Barron  (who 
The  work  ot  dissecnon  wa  ^    Humphreys  ;  the  notes  bemg 

S?by^y  elf     T^hfroteSgclliefly  dictated  b>r.  Barron  and  bem^ 
TJrpSi  +o  were  taken  down  at  once;  but,  occasionally,  as  with  the  morbid 
Searancerof  the  stom^^^^^   we  discussed  the  matter  before  any  en  ry  was 
^<Fr  «ml  ?hen  decided  upon  the  description  that,  in  the  opmiou  of  all  three 
made,  and  \he>i  deciaea  ^P^^  ^       were  written  in  pencil  at  the  time,  and 

suTsfquery  madfanrfo^^^^^^^^^^  to  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Barron. 
Z  onlfpXhicl  I  actually  took  in  the  work  of  dissection  was  to  commence 
the  proceeding  required  for  removmg  the  brain. 

In  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  Dr.  Humphreys  said.— 

Q   You  have  never  assisted  at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  any  person 
su^os'ed  to  have  died  from  arsenical  poison  f 

O  f  "think  I  might  also  ask  whether  you  have  ever  assisted  at  a  post 
,nortim  whe^e  it  was  alleged  that  death  had  been  due  to  irritant  poisoning  ? 

A.  No. 

Dr  Humphreys  being  such  a  novice  would  naturally  have  used 
these  notes  of  Dr.  Carter's  verbatim  when  giving  h%^  evidence  about 
M  post  mortem.  Dr.  Carter,  however,  I  obs^^ve,  does  not  say 
Then  he  supplied  Dr.  Humphreys  with  a  copy  of  them,  so  he  probably 
had  not  qot  it  then.  Hoioever,  here  they  are  as  pnhhshed  by  Dr. 
Carter  in  the  "  Liverpool  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,^'  and  my 
ZdLl  readers  will  better  appreciate  than  I,  or  ^\9enerfjefer 
can,  do,  any  differences  or  modifications  there  may  be  m  them  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr  Humphreys  at  the  Inciuest,  which  Dr.  Carter  sard  was 
"absolutely  correct."— A.  W.  McD.] 

Then  as  to  the  exhumation. 

Mr.  Davies'  evidence  at  the  Trial  as  to  the  exhumed  parts  of 
the  body  is  : — 

«  Aft.r  Mr  Mavbrick's  bodv  was  disinterred,  I  made  a  determination  of 
After  Mr.  JVLayoricK  s  uuuv  received  a  large 

the  amount  of  arsenic  m  l^^'  JJ^^^^*  1  ver  part  of  the  heart,  of  the 
stone  jar  contaming  the  ^lf^^J;J^'l^\^^^^  'ZnA  mrt  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
scrotum,  the  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^  distributed  the  contents  of  this 

This  was  given  me  by  I^!P«;^°\  ^^^^"^^^^  Sidneys.  I  took  four  ounces  and 
r  Snf  "uHid  not 'get  Ir^ct^^,  iJe  to  enable  mcto.eigk  it.  I 
S'^eTthTarn'o unt'it  abou!  MOOth  part  of  a  grain.    I  took      ounces  of 
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the  liver,  but,  oivhig  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  lismuth,  found  it  Search  in 
difficult  to  get  the  article  svfficieyitly  pure  to  xveigh.  In  purifying  I  lost  a  con-  Corpse, 
siderable  part.  /  weighed  two  1-lOOths  of  a  grain,  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  l-8th  of  a  grain.  This  was  the  minimum  quantity,  there  was  certainly 
that— I  believe  more.  The  liver  weighed  about  three  pounds.  I  analysed  the 
pelvic  hones,  but  could  not  detect  any  arsenic  ;  nor  could  I  do  so  in  the  lungs 
and  heart— I  mean  that  I  did  not  get  that  clear  and  distinct  evidence  that 
would  satisfy  me,  although  there  might  be  indications." 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  Now  I  want  to  follow  this  out,  please.    You  found 
arsenic  in  the  liver  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  trace  in  the  intestines  » 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  trace  in  the  kidneys  ? 

A.  I  found  a  very  distinct  trace  in  the  kidneys. 

Q.  Now,  having  found  arsenic  in  the  liver,  and  traces  in  the  intestines  and 
kidney,  I  want  to  enumerate  what  parts  of  the  body  you  ioxind  no  traces. 
Jou  found  none  in  the  stomach  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  contents  of  the  stomnch  f 
A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  spleen  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  fluid  u-hich  escaped  when  the  body  was  turned  over  '. 
A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  heart  or  lungs. 
A.  No. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  bismuth  you  had  a  difficulty  in 
getting  your  quantitative  analysis  of  what  remained  in  the  liver « 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  got  two  l-lOOths  of  a  grain  of  sulphide  of  araenic  « 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? 

A.  No.    I  converted  it  into  arsenic  acid. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  got  that  ? 

A.  No.    I  converted  that  into  arsenite  of  silver. 

Q.  Have  you  that  with  you  ? 

A.  No.    I  have  not  brought  it. 

Q.  You  can  bring  it  to-morrow,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  has  turned  black  now. 

tnl^  S  l^T^'^  ^l^V'lu^  question  more.    You  have  quite  candidly 

portioryorAre:rt  wSii^^^    ^"^^^^^^  fr-^--^" 

A.  What  I  found  would  amount  to  ^th  of  a  grain. 

Q  But  you  did  not  Hud  \th  of  a  grain  ;  you  found  two  1-imhs  of  a  grain 
of  sulphide  of  arsenic  ^  '"'if'"'^'* 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  assuming  that  the  arsenic  was  distributed  equally -t&kine:  the 
whole  weight  of  the  hver-,«;,pon«^t«  was  distributed  equally  over  the  entire 
liver,  it  loould  amount  to  Ith  of  a  grain  f  i      n         "te  eawe 

A.  Yes  ;  but  I  believe  there  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  That  was  the  actual  quantity  that  you  were  aware  of  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  I  believe  there  was  much  more 

?•        ^^^"""^  ^t'      ^T"^"^       '^^^^^  the' body  was  exhumed  ? 
A.  The  first  was  too  small  to  serve  for  a  quantitative  analysis 
SJ.  J^  rom  that  you  drew  no  conclusions  ?  ' 
•4.  I  do  not  know. 
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Search  in  Tj^g  j-gsult  then  of  Mr.  Davies's  search  for  arsenic  in  the  body, 

Corpse.      ^^^^  portions  of  the  body  selected  at  the  post  mortem  and 

at  the  exhumation,  is  that  he  found — 

A  trace  in  the  intestines, 

A  distinct  trace  in  the  kidneys,  and 

Two  x^Tfths  (or  -gVth)  of  a  grain  in  the  liver, 

from  which  he  calculated  that,  as  he  had  obtained  these  two 
-^^ths  from  six  ounces  of  the  liver  after  exhumation,  there  must, 
by  supposing  the  arsenic  to  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  liver,  which  weighed  31b.  or  48  ounces,  be  ^th  of  a  grain  in 
the  whole  liver.  Well,  I  very  much  object  to  supjjosing  anything 
in  analytical  science.  It  is  a  very  exact  science.  It  deals  with 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  and  such  like  things,  and 
I  do  not  choose,  at  all  events  when  a  fellow-being's  life  is  at  stake, 
to  recognise  the  right  of  any  analyst  to  get  up  into  the  witness- 
box  and  sup20ose  anything. 
Suppose."  I  might  just  as  well  suppose  that  the  arsenic  was  not  evenly 

distributed  as  to  suppose  it  would  be  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  liver;  in  fact,  I  think  it  would  be 
even  more  reasonable  to  sup)pose  that  it  would  not  be  than 
that  it  would  be — for  sujypose  a  man  took  arsenic  one  day, 
and  it  took  a  certain  number  of  days  to  evenly  distribute  itself 
over  the  whole  liver,  and  that  on  one  day  it  would  not  be  evenly 
distributed  and  the  next  day  it  would.  An  analyst,  at  all  events, 
has  no  right  to  suppose  anything.  He  has  got  a  very  exact  science 
to  illustrate,  and  every  means  of  illustration  at  his  command — 
microscopes,  which  will  make  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  visible  to  his  eye!  and  weighing  apparatus,  which  will 
enable  him  to  iveigh  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain !  How  dare 
an  analyst  go  into  the  witness-box  to  speak  of  any  matter  relating 
to  analysis  upon  which  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  depends,  and 
utter  that  word  suppose  ?  And  when  one  talks  about  "supposing" 
anything  about  how  arsenic  distributes  itself,  it  is  something 
absolutely  shocking  to  hear  such  a  word  as  "  supposing  "  pass  the 
lips  of  an  analyst  on  such  an  occasion  ! 

[Note. — Dr.  Tidy  and  Dr.  Macnamara  have  recently  published 
a  "  Toxicological  Study  "  on  the  Mayhrick  Case,  which  deals  exhaus- 
tively loith  this  question.  They  say :  "  The  /act  of  the  extremely 
unequal  distribution  of  arsenic  in  the  liver  after  death  by  arsenic, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  explanation,  is  beyond  all  gioestion"  ; 
and  they  refer  to  a  recorded  case,  "  where  in  a  liver  containing  52 
ounces,  10  grains  yielded  0'5  grains  of  arsenic,  whilst  the  analysis 
of  the  whole  liver  only  contained  1  grain.  \ — A.  W,  McD.'\ 
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Mr,  Davies  has  told  us  what  he  means  when  he  uses  the  word  ^^rch  in 
trace— \iz.,  that  it  is  something  less  than  100th  of  a  grain,  and  — °' 
that  he  should  not  consider  anything  under  100th  of  a  grain 
satisfactory,  and  could  not  guarantee  its  being  absolutely  free  from 
other  things ;  so  when  he  says  he  found  a  trace  in  the  intestines — 
indeed,  at  the  Inquest  he  said  he  only  found  a  "very,  very  minute 
quantity  "—we  know  that  he  means  by  that,  that  he  had  found 
something  which  he  could  not  guarantee !  and  then  again  he  has 
told  us  what  he  means  when  he  uses  the  words  "  distinct  traces  ": — 

''If  I  say  distinct  traces,  I  should  say  it  meant  something  between  100th 
and  1,000th  part  of  a  grain  ;  while  a  'minute  trace '  is  less  than  1,000th  part." 

So  that  when  he  says  he  found  a  "  distinct  trace  "  in  the  kidneys, 
we  know  that  he  also  means  that  he  found  nothing  there  which 
he  could  guarantee !  So  that  it  comes  to  this  (leaving  his 
"  supposings "  out),  that  though  he  had  the  whole  liver  sent  to 

h:m  for  analysis,  all  he  actually  found  which  he  could  guarantee  

as  the  result  of  his  search  for  arsenic  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
which  were  selected  both  at  the  post  mortem  and  the  exhumation- 
was  two  of  these  100th  parts  of  a  grain,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
found  them  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  ! 

Now,  two  of  these  100th  parts  of  a  grain  is  a  very  micro- 
scopical amount ;  and  I  should  like  to  refer  my  readers,  when  trying 
to  contemplate  how  small  such  atoms  are,  to  the  language  of  Dr  t. 
Stevenson,  where  he  says  (see  "  Taylor's  Principle  and  Practice  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,"  Vol.  I.,  page  277)  :  

"The  value  of  chemical  evidence  does  not  depend  upon  the  discoverv  of 
any  particular  quantity;  but  the  evidence  of  its  presence  should  be  clear 
diatmct  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  a  reasonable  objection 
may  be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  rehance  upon  the  alleged  discovery  in  a  dead  bodv 
of  minute  fractional  portions  of  a  grain."  ' 

I  take  that  reasonable  objection  to  these  minute  fractional  portions 
of  a  gram-viz  those  two  100th  parts  of  a  grain,  which  is  all  that 
Mr.  Davies  found  in  the  whole  of  the  parts  of  the  dead  body  which 
were  sent  to  him  for  analysis,  both  as  taken  at  the  post  mortem 
and  the  exhumation;  and  I  am  not  going  to  "suppose"  anything 
There  is,  however,  one  remark  I  must  make  as  to  this  "  supposing 
that  arsemc  was  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  liver  :  there  Mr 
Davies  said  he  had  found  after  the  exhumation  these  minute  frac^ 
tional  parts-two  lOOths  in  six  ounces-from  which  he  calculated 
But  Mr.  Davies  had  received  6  ounces  100  grains  of  the  liver 
he  said""-—      ^""'^  »worim,  and  having  analysed  some  of  this, 
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Now,  if  the  arsenic  had  been  evenly  distributed,  he  would 
have  found  exactly  one  100th  in  the  portions  he  analysed  after 
the  post  mortem.  But  he  did  not  find  it— on  the  contrary,  he 
found  no  weighahle  arsenic  then.  (I  shall  presently  want  to  know 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  31bs.  of  liver  which  Mr.  Davies 
"supposed"  about.)  But  first  I  will  set  out  Dr.  Stevenson s 
evidence  at  the  Trial  of  what  he  found  in  the  portions  of  the 
body,  both  those  taken  at  the  post  mortem  and  at  the  exhumation, 
which  were  subsequently  sent  to  him. 

Inspector  Baxendale  said  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  :— 

"  I  was  present  at  the  exhumation  of  the  body,  and  at  the  second 
examination  I  received  certain  portions  of  the  viscera,  which  I  took  to  Mr 
Davies.    /  aftericards  received  from  him  some  jars,  and  on  the  22nd  July  I  took 
them  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  they  were  in  the  same  state  as  that  lu 
which  I  received  them," 

And  Dr.  Stevenson  said  : — 

Q.  Did  you  receive,  on  the  22nd  July,  certain  articles  from  Inspector 
Baxendale,  and  from  Mr.  Davies  ? 

Q."  Yo^analysed  and  returned  them  to  Inspector  Baxendale  on  the  30th 

of  July.  ? 

A.  I  did. 

I  presume  it  must  be  assumed  from  these  answers  that  Dr. 
Stevenson  personallv  conducted  the  analysis,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  question  had  been  specifically  put 
to  him,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  in  the 
case  of  analysts  occupying  so  high  a  function  as  that  of  Crown 
analysts,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  an  analysis  made  in  their 
laboratories  is  actually  personally  conducted  by  themselves. 

Q  Can  you  tell  me  from  your  notes,  in  your  own  way,  exactly  what  you 
received— what  parts  of  the  body— and  what  you  found  ^ 

r  I  received  eleven  vessels,  of  which  I  examined  and  analysed  five  only. 
In  one  of  these  vessels  which  I  examined,  there  was  a  quantity  of  ^^f  ^oM 
of  the  stomach  I  analysed  that,  and  found  no  arsenic  m  two  ounces  of  the  fluid 
Anot^^s^l  contained  portions  of  the  stomach  They  were  decomposed  but 
I  could  see  that  the  mucous  membrane  was  thickened  and  had  been  mflamed 
I  ana  ysed  one  ounce,  but  /  could  not  detect  any  arsenic  or  other  poison  m  it 
AnoE  vessel  was  labelled  as  containing  the  intestines  and  the  spleen.  I 
took  some  of  the  bowels,  and  by  a  prehminary  examination  I  found  they  con- 

tained  arsenic  and  bismuth.  ...  ^  <> 

The  Judge  :  What  about  the  jar  labelled  intestines  and  spleen  ? 
A  The  spleen  had  liquidated  by  decomposition,  and  I  could  not  find  it 

I  made  a  preliminary  examination,  and  found  arsenic  and  a  metal  which  I 

belTeved  to  be  bismuth.    I  then  took  eight  ounces  of  the  intestmes,  and  I 

extracted  from  that  portion  arsenic  and  bismuth. 

0.  What  was  the  quantity  found  ?  ,r>i  -    p  „ 

A.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  eight  ounces  was  'Olo  of  a  irram- 

expressed  as  white  arsenic. 
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Q.  What  proportion  did  you  find  of  bismuth  ?  Search  in 

_  A.  The  bismuth  in  the  eight  ounces  of  iiatestines  corresponded  to  IJ  Co^e. 
grains  of  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth — the  ordinary  medicinal  preparation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty,  speaking  from  your  chemical  experience,  in  dis- 
tinguishing bismuth  and  arsenic. 

A.  No,  there  is  not. 

I  will  just  remark  here  that  Mr.  Davies,  who  had  examined 
these  intestines,  had  found  no  bismuth,  and  that  he  had  in  one 
ounce  of  the  intestines  found  only  "  very,  very  minute  traces  of 
arsenic,"  and  had  said,  "  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have  succeeded 
in  getting  any  weighable  quantity  of  arsenic  from  any  manageable 
portion  of  the  intestines." 

Truly,  if  analysis  is  an  exact  science,  analysts  themselves  differ 
very  much  in  the  results  they  obtain  from  that  science  ! 

Then  Dr.  Stevenson  went  on — 

Q.  That  is  all  we  will  say  about  that  jar.    Pass  on  to  the  kidneys. 

A.  Another  vessel  contained  a  portion  of  kidney— one  ounce  of  which 
yielded  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  was 
distmctly  revealed  by  test,  hut  sufficient  was  not  obtained  from  one  ounce  to 
admit  of  accurate  xoeiyhing. 

Q.  You  pass  on  from  that  to  the  liver, 

A.  The  liver  was  contained  in  two  vessels.  One  contained  a  small 
quantity— iAe  one  taken  at  the  original  post-mortem  examination,  I  believe. 
That  I  did  not  analyse,  as  it  was  too  small. 

Q.  What  quantity  was  there  ? 

A.  The  wliole  of  the  liver  in  the  two  vessels  was  28  ounces. 
Q.  In  the  part  you  analysed  how  much  ? 

A.  I  made  a  preliminary  experiment  with  one  ounce,  and  obtained  evident 
presence  of  arsenic.    I  then  made  a  separate  analysis  for  the  quantity    I  took 
four  ounces,  and  by  a  process  which  would  extract  bismuth  by  distillation 
obtained  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  ' 

Q,  You  said  four  ounces  of  liver.    What  is  the  entire  liver  ? 

A.  I  heard  in  the  evidence  of  those  who  made  the  post  mortem  that  the 
whole  weight  was  three  pounds  or  48  ounces. 

Q.  There  was  about  one-third  of  a  grain  for  the  whole  liver  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  try  the  alternative  test  ? 
A,  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? 
^1^'  ^y^Pro'^ess  known  as  the  chlorate  process,  I  obtained  both  arsenic 
and  bismuth  from  eight  ounces  of  liver.    The  quantity  of  arsenic  expressed  as 
lllrrrZ"""'  "  ^^-I'OOOths  of  a  grain  from  the  eight 

ounces.    That  would  correspond  to  -29  or  29-100th8  of  a  grain  for  the  whole 
h  ver,  and  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  previous  case. 

_  Q.  And  the  bismuth  from  the  eight  ounces.  You  told  us  the  way  bv 
which  you  separated  and  determined  it  ?  ^  ^ 

A  Its  areas  corresponding  to  a  grain  of  bismuth  for  the  whole  liver. 

I  he  Judge  :  Just  tell  me  how  much  ? 

A.  One  grain. 

Mr.  Addison  :  What  does  this  result  in  in  your  mind  « 
arsc^t'c.  ''''  ^'"'^"^^^  contained  a  fatal  dose  of 
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Search  in         jn  cross-examination,  Dr.  Stevenson  said  : — 
Corpse.  ^       ^^.^  ^^^^       found  in  the  kidneys  traces  of  arsenic,  I  think  ? 

A.  I  got  distinct  evidence  of  arsenic. 

Q.  "When  I  speak  of  traces  I  mean  a  weighable  quantity. 

A.  I  had  not  enough  kidney  to  act  upon. 

Q.  I  really  think  you  ought  to  answer  me.    As  a  naatter  of  tact,  did  you 

find  a  weighable  quantity  ?  ,,^7^1. 

A.  No,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  not  enough, 
kidney.    I  tried  one  ounce,  or  about  one-sixth  of  one  kidney,^ 

q'  Now  where  you  did  find  a  weighable  quantity  was  in  the  liver  ? 

A.  The  liver  and  intestines. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point.    You  have  stated  to 
Ur.  Addison  that  you  found  rather  more  proportion  of  arsenic  than  Mr.  Davies  1 
A.  Yes. 

q'.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  order  of  the  human  frame,  the  kidneys, 
the  intestines,  or  the  liver,  you  do  not  find  the  arsenic  to  be  evenly  distributed  ? 

A.  In  the  liver  it  is  pretty  well  distributed,  as  a  rule.  I  guarded  myself 
against  that. 

Q.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  word  guardea. 
A.  I  guarded  myself  against  it  by  making— 

Q.  There  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  word  "  guarded."    There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  a  mistake.  ,  , t,     t    -n       i.u  t. 
A.  Very  well,  I  will  withdraw  the  word  "guarded."    But  I  will  say  that 

I  had  this  in  view. 

Q.  You  had  only  a  portion  of  the  liver  ? 

A.  The  main  portion. 

Q.  How  many  ounces  ? 

A.  Twenty -eight  out  of  forty -eight. 

Q.  You  took  a  portion  of  some  various  parts  of  the  liver  1 

A.  I  did.  ,       ^   1.     ^  ,  4. 

Q.  Did  you  macerate  the  whole  mass  in  one  bulk,  and  then  take  a  part 

of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  reserved  a  portion  of  it.  •  • 

Q.  Now  it  is  not  very  important,  but  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  this— 
to  the' statement  you  have  already  made.  As  I  now  understand  it,  you  say  it 
was  four  ounces  of  the  liver  you  took  and  subjected  it  to  hydrochloric  acid  and 
subsequent  treatment,  and  you  discovered  27-l,000ths  ;  is  that  correct  ?  Just 

look  at  your  book.  •  ,    ■■     ct,  n 

A.  I  gave  you  the  quantity  of  the  substance  actually  weighed,  bbali 

give  you  that  ?  -, .  ■,  0 

Q.  Did  you  give  27-l,000ths  as  the  quantity  discovered  I 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  not  your  original  calculation  26-l,000ths  ? 
A.  It  was,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  next  experiment  on  the  eight  ounces,  was  not  your 

original  statement  "046  ?  ,  x  ^1  •  1  xi. 

A.  I  think  it  was  '047.  I  measured  very  carefully,  and  I  think  the 
difi'ereiice  is  immaterial ;  by  using  more  accurate  figures  it  comes  out  a  little 
difierent,  but  I  attach  no  great  importance  to  such  decimal  figures. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  actual  weighable  quantity  of  arsenic  which 
you  obtained  ? 

A.  What  organ  do  you  want  ? 

Q.  The  liver.  What  was  the  actual  weighable  quantity  you  have  obtained  ? 
A.  The  quantity  obtained  from  four  ounces  of  liver  was  -034  of  a  grain  of 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Q.  How  much  white  arsenic  ? 

A.  The  26th  or  27th  of  a  1,000th. 
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Q.  Now  in  the  8  ounces  how  much  did  you  obtain  ?  Search  in 

A.  I  got  '026  of  a  grain  of  white,  and  -061  of  the  sulphide.  Corpse. 

The  Judge  :  You  say  that  in  the  other  or  larger  portion  of  the  liver — 8   

ounces — there  were  '049.  That  was  the  amount  in  8  ounces  of  liver,  and 
adding  the  two  together  you  get  '076  of  a  grain  in  12  ounces  of  liver.  In  the 
8  ounces  was  '061  of  yellow  sulphide  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  C.  Russell :  The  result,  therefore,  of  adding  the  two  parts  together — 
the  4  ounces  and  the  8  ounces  of  liver— is  that  you  get  72  or  76-l,000ths  of  a 
grain  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  intestines  ? 

A.  The  intestines  yielded  '015  of  a  grain  of  yellow  sulphide. 
Q.  That  would  be  15-l,000th  parts  of  a  grain  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Adding,  therefore,  the  whole  together,  the  72  or  76  whichever  is  the 
correct  figure,  it  would  be  eighty-seven  two-ninety-one  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  the  small  fraction  of  viscera  operated  upon. 
Q.  Now  we  learn  that  there  was  none  in  the  stomach,  none  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  none  in  the  bile  ? 
A.  I  have  not  heard  of  the  bile. 
Q.  I  think  so.    You  heard  the  evidence  ? 

A.  The  bile  may  have  been  mentioned,  but  I  don't  remember  hearing  it. 
Sir  Charles  Russell  (turning  to  Mr.  Addison):  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Addison  :  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  quite  right. 
Q.  None  in  the  bile  ;  none  in  the  fluid  from  the  mouth  ? 
A.  No.    The  spleen  you  are  not  able  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the 
matter,  on  account  of  its  getting  into  a  fluid  state. 
Q.  Nothing  in  the  heart  or  lungs  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  try  in  the  heart  or  lungs  ? 
A.  No. 

So  that  the  total  result  of  the  search  for  arsenic  in  the  body,  Arsenic  found 
both  of  the  portions  selected  at  the  post  mortem  and  at  the  ^o'iy- 
exhumation,  taken  together,  was  that  Mr.  Davies  actually  found 
of  weighable  arsenic  j^tha  of  a  grain  in  the  liver,  and  Dr. 
Stevenson  x^^tjths  of  a  grain  in  the  liver  and  yiloths  in  the 
intestines,  which  being  added  make  what  was  found  by  Mr. 
Davies  and  Dr.  Stevenson  put  together  amount  to  about  l-lOtti 
of  a  grain,  made  up  of  "  minute  fractional  portions  of  -v-i^ths 
and  ToVuths !!"  ^ 

And  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  pair  of 
analysts  is  that  in  this  exact  science  they  don't  agree  with  each 
other  in  anything.  Mr.  Davies  found  in  six  ounces  of  liver  ylTrths 
of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  by  "  supposing  "  the  arsenic  to  be  evenly 
distributed  all  over  the  liver  of  31b.,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  |th  of  a  grain  in  the  whole  liver ;  while  Dr.  Steven- 
son found  jl^^yths  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  (equal  to  -^X^ths 
of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic)  in  four  ounces  !  and  in  anothe^  eight 
ounces  Dr.  Stevenson  found  y^^ths  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
Twnths  of  white  arsenic.    And  he,  too,  although  he  "guarded" 
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^Corp^e''^  himself  (fancy  Dr.  Stevenson  taking  up  the  attitude  of  a  fencer  in 
—  '  the  witness-box  at  a  trial  for  murder !  but  it  is  his  own  word, 
"  guarded "  himself)  from  committing  his  scientific  reputation 
against  saying  that  arsenic  would  necessarily  be  evenly  distributed 
throughoiit  the  liver — said  that,  by  "supposing"  it  was,  there 
would  be  ^  of  a  grain  for  the  whole  liver  ! 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  intestines.  Mr.  Davies  found  "  a  very, 
very  minute  trace,"  and  did  not  think  he  could  obtain  any  weigh- 
able  quantity  in  any  manageable  portion  of  the  whole  intestines  j 
while  Dr.  Stevenson  found  Yo^th  parts  of  a  grain  ! 

Which  of  these  pair  of  analysts  is  the  better  analyst  1  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  question  which  can  arise  out  of  this  search  for 
arsenic  in  the  body. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of  the  inexactness  of  an 
exact  science"? 

Ought  Liverpool  Common  Juries  to  be  called  upon  to  decide 
scientific  conundrums  of  this  kind  in  matters  affecting  the  life  of  a 
fellow- being? 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  the  "  search  for  arsenic " 
in  the  body  rest  there. 

Dr.  Stevenson  made  two  remarkable  statements  at  this  Trial. 

When  asked  whether  he  could  point  to  any  symptoms  during 
life  by  which  a  doctor  could  diagnose  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
he  made  the  following  answer.  Dr.  Stevenson,  besides  being  an 
analyst,  and  a  Crown  analyst,  is  also  a  physician,  and  a  lecturer 
on  forensic  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  toxicolo- 
gist,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  and  it  is  positively  alarming  to 
hear  him  say — 

Diagnostic  "  There  is  no  distinctive  diagnostic  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The 

symptom.         diagnostic  thing  is  finding  the  arsenic." 

This  explains  why  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  notwitb- 
standing  the  suggestions  of  arsenical  poisoning  by  Michael  May- 
brick,  should  have  been  attending  James  Maybrick  through  his 
illness  without  being  able  to  diagnose  the  case  as  one  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  notwithstanding  the  suggestions  made  to  them  and  the 
suspicions  that  were  pressed  upon  them. 

"  There  is  no  distinctive  diagnostic  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
diagnostic  thing  is  finding  the  arsenic." 

This  explains  why  Dr.  Humphreys  should  have  refused  a  certi- 
ficate of  death  because  some  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  house 
after  death. 

"  I  refused  to  give  a  certificate  of  death  because  arsenic  had  been  found 
on  the  premises." 
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What  could  those  doctors  do  ? 

"The  diagnostic  thing  is  finding  the  arsenic." 

And  accordingly,  Dr.  Stevenson,  having  found  some  "  minute  frac- 
tions of  arsenic  "  in  the  exhumed  body  of  this  man,  who  had  a 
"habit  of  dosing  himself,"  was  able  to  diagnose  the  case,  and 
says — 

"  There  is  no  distinctive  diagnostic  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
diagnostic  thing  is  finding  the  arsenic." 

And— 

"I  have  found  x^^th  parts  of  a  grain  in  the  liver,  and  tt^ts*^  parts 
of  a  grain  in  the  kidneys." 

And  having  found  this  diagnostic  thing,  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  reply  to 
questions  put  to  him,  said — and  said  in  the  witness-box  at  a  Trial 
for  Murder — 

Q.  What  does  this  result  in  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  That  the  body,  at  the  time  of  death,  probaUy  contained  a  fatal  dose  of 
arsenic. 

And,  in  reply  to  another  question — 

Q,  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  upon  it  i 
A.  I  have. 

0.  What  do  you  say,  doctor  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  this  man  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic. 

The  newspaper  reporter  when  reporting  this  answer  adds,  in' 
parenthesis — sensation. 

Well,  I  think  my  readers  will  feel  some  "  sensation  "  at  such 
an  exhibition  of  dogmatism  in  the  witness  box. 

Some  very  important  questions  arise  out  of  this  "  search  for 
arsenic  in  the  body,"  questions  which  must  not  be  left  unanswered. 
If  what  Dr.  Stevenson  has  said  is  true — 

"  That  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  probably  contained  '  a  fatal  dose  of 
arsenic '  " — 

why  did  not  the  Crown  before  putting  this  woman  upon  her 
trial  find  it  1  The  body  was  in  possession  of  the  Crown.  The 
country  spares  the  Crown  no  expense  in  investigating  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  any  person  for  whose  death 
the  doctors  have  refused  to  give  a  certificate.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Why,  when  Dr.  Stevenson,  a  Crown  analyst^  made  that  sensational 
statement,  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  stop  the  trial  until  that 
fatal  dose  which  was  "  probably  "  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death 
was  found,  and  why  is  the  body  not  exhumed  now-,  and  that  "  fatal 
dose  "which  was  "probably"  there,  searched  for]  Why  did  he 
permit  the  Crown  to  expose  this  Liverpool  Common  Jury  to  such 
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a  conundram,  and  throw  the  question  of  the  life  and  death  of  this 
woman  upon  their  capacity  to  find  an  answer  to  such  a  scientific 
conundrum  ?  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  only  a  short  time  before,  had 
refused  to  allow  the  Crown  to  put  a  somewhat  similar  "  scientific 
puzzle,"  as  he  called  it,  to  a  jury  sitting  at  a  criminal  trial,  and 
had  stopped  the  case. 

If  any  more  arsenic  than  the  ^th.  of  a  grain  was  there  at 
the  time  of  death,  it  is  there  now.  Arsenic  does  not  evaporate. 
During  life  it  passes  away  through  the  evacuations  and  through 
the  tissues  of  the  skin  into  the  bed-clothes  or  elsewhere,  but  after 
death  it  remains  in  the  corpse.  If  it  was  there  at  the  time  of 
death  it  is  there  now. 

Dr.  Stevenson  himself  says  ["  Taylor's  Principle  and  Practice 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence."  Vol.  I.,  p.  278]  : 

"  If  a  person  has  died  with  arsenic  in  the  body,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  period  at  which  it  may  be  detected." 

In  Alice  Hewitt's  case  (1863),  the  medical  man  signed  a  certi- 
certificate  of  death,  as  gastro  enteritis,  and  eleven  weeks  after 
death  the  body  was  exhumed,  and  154  grains  of  arsenic  were  found 
in  the  stomach  alone  !  ! 

Herepath  found  arsenic  after  eight  years'  interment!  and 
Glover  after  twelve  years'  interment ! 

Why  does  not  the  Crown  have  this  body  of  James  Maybrick 
exhumed  now,  instead  of  keeping  this  woman  in  prison,  and  let 
some  independent  analyst  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  this  sensational  statement  by  the  Crown  analyst — 

"  That  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  probably  contained  a  fatal  dose  of 
arsenic  "  ? 

[Note. — Moreover,  Dr.  Barron  informs  me  that  "  the  mere  find- 
ing a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic  in  the  tissues  of  a  body  aften'  death  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  death  was  due  to  arsenic,  since  in  cases  of  shin 
disease  or  phthisis  treated  with  arsenic  for  some  time,  much  more  than 
a  fatal  dose  may  he  present  in  the  body  without  any  symptoms  of 
arsenical  poisoning  being  present,  and  ivere  death  to  occur  from  any 
cause  during  such  treatment  such  a  quantity  would  be  and  has  been 
found  post  mortem."  //  this  be  so,  the  finding  of  arsenic  in  the 
body  even  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  fatal  dose  would  not  be  "  the 
diagnostic  thing"  after  all! — A.W.McD.'] 

Where  is  rest  There  is  yet  another  question.    Some  minute  fractional  parts 

of  liver  ^  grain  were  found  in  the  liver.    That  liver  weighed  3  lbs.,  or 

48  ounces.  Only  a  small  portion  even  of  that  was  analysed,  and 
calculations  (both  different)  as  to  what  the  whole  liver  might  be 
"  supposed "  to  contain  were  made  by  this  pair  of  analysts,  Mr. 
Davies  and  Dr.  Stevenson.    That  liver — those  3  lbs.  of  liver — was 
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handed  by  the  police  to  Mr.  Davies.  What  has  become  of  the  ^corpV'* 
rest  of  it  ?  Mr.  Davies  says  he  analysed  half  an  ounce  and  then  —  ' 
6  ounces ;  and  Dr.  Stevenson  analysed  4  ounces  and  then  8  ounces ; 
total  18|  ounces.  That  leaves  from  the  48  ounces  some  30  ounces 
still  unaccounted  for.  The  whole  liver  was  handed  to  Mr.  Davies, 
what  did  he  do  with  it  ]  If  he  analysed  these  30  ounces  that 
remained  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  suppression  if  he 
kept  back  from  the  Jury  the  result  of  his  analysis.  If  he  did  not, 
the  Crown  has  been  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  in  not  having  it 
analysed,  to  see  whether  Mr,  Davies  was  right  in  "supposing" 
arsenic  was  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  liver,  a 
supposition"  to  which  the  other  analyst,  Dr.  Stevenson, 
*'  guarded  "  himself  from  committing  his  scientific  reputation  ! ! 

The  medical  men,  Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Carter,  and  Dr.  Barron, 
who  had  performed  the  post-mortem  examination,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  body,  that 
the  cause  of  death  was — 

Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  consistent  with  arsenical  poisoning.    Dr.  Humphreys 
"  The  actual  cause  of  death  was  exhaustion  set  up  by  an  irritant  poison. 
"  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  consistent  with  metallic  irritant 
poisoning. 

"  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  consistent  with  congestion  of  the 
stomach  not  necessarily  caused  by  an  irritant  poison." 

Dr.  Carter  : — 

"  The  cause  of  death  was  an,  irritant  poison,  most  probably  arsenic,"  Dr.  Carter. 

Q.  Did  you  find  arsenic  anywhere  ? 

A.  We  found  evidence  of  an  irritant  poison.    That  is  all  we  could  find 
Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Q.  Did  you  find  arsenic  ? 
A.  No. 

Dr.  Barron : — 

"  The  cause  of  death  was  tome  irritant  poison.    I  am  not  able  to  say  what 
particular  irritant  poison." 

Under  these  circumstances  these  three  medical  men  selected  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  they  considered  necessary  to  enable  an  analyst 
to  detect  whether  that  irritant  poison  was  arsenic  or  what  it  was 
and  placed  the  parts  they  selected  in  a  stone  jar  and  some  bottles' 
as  described  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys.  ' 

Inspector  Baxendale  handed  these  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst 
who  gave  a  receipt  for  them  as  follows  (see  Appendix  B) ' 
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May  14th,  1889. 

Received  from  Inspector  Baxendale 

1  large  stone  jar,  covered  .vith  musUn,  and  sealed  A  B. 

3  glass  jars-No.  1.  Intestme     ^^^^^^^    stoppered  and  sealed  as  above. 

2  small  2oz.  bottles-A.  Fluid  which  flowed  from  mouth,  sealed  as  above. 

^'    ^  ^'     Edwaed  Davies,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  &c. 

Now  before  these  bottles  are  opened,  there  are  one  or  two 
fbmo-s  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers.  ,  ,  ^ 
'  (?)  Arsenic  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ^^oth  stone 
iars  and  glass  bottles,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  or  a  difficult 
Swespecially  if  an;  acid  is  present)  to  set  free  .om.  ^race.  of 
ar  enic  out  of  the  glazing  of  stone  jars  or  out  of  the  glass  of  bottles^ 

(2)  ?n  consequLce  of  "the  habits  of  dosing  himself,"  it  would 
he  onlv  natural  to  expect  that  some  traces  of  arsemc  would  be 
fLZ  l  tWs  man's  body,  quite  apart  from  any  question  whether 
S:enic  wat  L«  ^  ^^ad  set  up  the  congestion  of 
the  stomach  which  was  the  actual  cause  of  death. 

(3)  Dr  Humphreys  had,  on  the  6th  of  May  (five  days  before 
death  actually  administered  arsenic  to  James  Maybnck  medicin- 
^ly  in^he  form  of  Fowler's  Solution,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 

sin'mf  traces  of  that  would  be  left  in  the  body. 

some  tra^e^  o  ^^^.^^^  , 

(wh  ch  I  have  quoted)  that  he  means  when  he  uses  the  words  trace 
Ind  tL..  trice  some  quantity  of  arsenic  between  ^th  and 
1  th  nart  of  a  grain— some  quantity  less  than  ^\j^th  part 
Jfltrain  and  he  ilrther  said  that  he  is  not  able  to  speak  with 
t'ainty  that  it  is  arsenic  of  any  qua..tity  less  than  T^^T^th  pai^ 
of  a  and  that  he  could  not  weigh  anything  under 

T^art  althoucrh  it  was  wet£fAa6^e  to  the  i^tn  part 
^    (5)  There  is  always  a  danger  that  the  tests  used  by  an 
analyst  are  not  themselves  absolutely  free  from  some  traces  of 
arsenS  and  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  general  reader  if  I 
Tortly  describe  the  tests  which  are  used.    Mr.  Davies  used- 

beinsch's  test. 


The  portion  of  suspected  matter  which  is  subjected  to  Remsch  s 
test  is  mixed  with  ,-Vth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
b"ng  thu  acidulatedVis  boiled  with  bright  sbps  of  copper  foi  • 
As  arsenic  is  generally  to  be  found  in  copper,  it  is  essential  to  this 
fest  that  the  'copper  f^il  should  be  ascertained  to  be  ^bso  ute^  ^ee 
from  arsenic.    I  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Davies  did  not  use  the 
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greatest  possible  precautions  to  secure  that  the  copper  foils  he  used 
•were  absolutely  free  from  arsenic,  but  in  a  mysterious  science,  which 
makes  the  YjnnT*-^  P^^^  °f  ^  grain  visible  and  weighable,  there  is 
always  a  chance — however  remote,  still  a  chance — that  an  analyst's 
precautious,  however  careful,  may  not  be  absolutely  effective. 

However,  the  suspected  matter  having  been  acidulated  and 
boiled  with  these  bright  slips  of  copper,  if  any  arsenic  is  present, 
a  metallic  depo&it  settles  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  foil. 

I  must  stop  here  a  moment  at  this  stage  of  the  test.  All  that 
is  actually  ascertained  up  to  this  point  is  the  'presence  of  arsenic  or 
some  other  metallic  substance,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  metallic 
deposit  upon  the  copper  foil,  but  that  metallic  deposit  need  not  be 
arsenic,  because  a  copper  foil  when  boiled  in  the  same  way  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  most  metals,  for  example  :  antimony,  bis- 
muth, silve^^  tin,  lead,  and  mercury,  has  a  metallic  deposit  upon  it, 
so  that  the  discovery  of  a  metallic  deposit  upon  the  copper  foil  does 
not  in  any  way  imply  that  it  is  arsenic.  It  might  be  arsenic,  and 
it  might  be  any  of  the  other  things  I  have  named.  It  is  merely  a 
steel -grey  deposit,  showing  the  presence  of  some  metallic  im- 
purity of  some  kind. 

It  is  useful  to  make  this  clear,  because  this  is  what  Dr.  Carter 
means  by  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  as  to  the  test  he  applied  on 
Friday  night,  the  10th  of  May,  to  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which 
had  been  handed  to  him  on  that  day  by  Michael  Maybrick  for 
analysis. 

"On  Friday  evening,  the  10th,  I  examined  the  meat  juice  by  Reinsch's 
test,  and  discovered  a  marled  deposit  on  the  cof>per  foil  upon  boiling  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  That  meant  there  was  some  metallic  substance  in  the 
sample." 

Q.  Arsenic  is  a  poison  which  shows  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  deposit,  does 
it  nut,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  deposit  would  come  from  any  metallic  substance  f 
A.  Yes. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  this — the  first  stage  of  Reinsch's 
test — as  it  will  be  necessary,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
"Valentine's  Meat  Juice  incident,"  to  bear  in  mind  what  it  was 
which  Dr.  Carter  had  detected  in  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
on  that  Friday.  He  had,  in  fact,  up  to  that  time  only  partially 
applied  Reinsch's  test. 

The  next  stage  of  Reinsch's  test  is  to  take  the  copper  foil  upon 
which  the  steel-grey  deposit  is  shown.  Wash  it,  and  dry  it  at  a  heat 
of  212°,  and  then  place  it  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  narrow  glass-lube 
about  the  size  of  a  quill,  and  then,  by  meltir.g  the  glass-tube,  draw 
it  out  with  a  narrow  neck  into  the  form  shown  in  the  sketch 
(taking  care,  however,  in  the  operation,  not  to  heat  the  copper 
foil).    This  done,  the  large  end  of  the  glass-tube  and  the  co])per 
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foil  are  heated  nearly  to  red  heat,  and  then  if  the  metallic  deposit 
is  either  arsenic  or  mercury  it  will  volatilize,  by  combmmg  with  the 
oxyaen  derived  from  the  air  in  the  tube,  if  the  metallic  deposit 
is  mercury,  into  globules ;  but  if  it  is  arsenic,  into  myriads  ot 
minute  crystals  of  an  octohedral  form,  which  are  recognizable  as 
crystals  of  arsenic  under  a  strong  microscope,  and  these  crystals 
thus  condensed  appear  in  the  cool  and  thin  neck  of  the  glass-tube. 

Dr.  Stevenson  (see  Taylor,  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  i.,  p. 
268) says : — 

"The  mere  presence  of  a  grey  deposit  on  pure  copper  affords  no  absolute 
nroof  of  the  presence  of  arseuic.  Bismuth,  antimony,  and  mercury  all  yield 
deposits  with  Reinsch's  test.  The  grey  deposit  of  bismuth  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken  for  arsenic." 

And  again — 

"The  errors  into  which  the  faulty  methods  of  applying  Reinsch's  tests 
have  led  its  reliability  to  be  much  discredited,  and  though  m  skilful  hanris, 
the  results  are  trustworthy,  it  would  perhaps  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  it  in  an 
important  criminal  investigation." 

marsh's  test. 


Marsh's  Test  depends  upon  the  formation  of  arseniuretted 
hvdrosen  I  must  explain  here  that  arsenic,  arsenious  acid 
As  0  is' not,  as  I  have  said,  an  acid  at  all ;  it  is  in  fact  tasteless, 
and  is  only  called  an  acid  in  the  inaccurate  jargon  of  science 
becauseit  possesses  a  property  common  to  acids,  it  combines  with 
alkalies  Arsenic  is,  in  fact,  an  anhydride,  and  is  sometimes, 
and  mo're  accurately,  called  "anhydride,"  which  means  that  there 

""mS? test"  depends  upon  the  formation  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  and  subsequently  separating  it  from  the  hydrogen  and 
depositing  it  by  means  of  heat. 
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A  glass  flask  is  charged  with  a  little  pure  granulated  zinc,  and     Search  in 
through  a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  glass  flask  a  funnel  is  placed, 
which  goes  to  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

_  A  bulb  tube  is  also  passed  just  through  the  cork,  and  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  at  its  other  end  into  a  horizontal  tube,  which  is 
loosely  filled  with  chlorine  of  calcium ;  this  is  prolonged  by  fitting 
into  It,  with  a  cork,  a  piece  of  German  tube, /ree  from  lead,  and 
drawn  out  to  a  narrow  capillary  tube  as  a  termination. 

This  being  the  instrument,  a  little  distilled  water  is  poured 
through  the  funnel  into  the  glass  flask,  and  also  a  little  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  added  to  cause  a  steady  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

When  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled,  a  lamp  is  placed  under 
the  thin  capillary  tube,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  After  maintaining^ 
the  heat  for  some  time  (s;.y  ten  minutes,  to  see  if  there  is  any 
metallic  impurity  in  the  test  itself),  the  suspected  fluid  is  poured 
through  the  funnel  into  the  glass  tube. 

If  there  is  any  arsenic  in  it,  it  combines  with  the  hydrogen  and 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  formed,  and  this  when  passing  through 
the  heated  capillary  tube  in  the  form  of  gas  becomes  decomposed 
there,  and  the  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  steeWrev  riu<^ 
just  past  the  spot  where  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  applied. 

If,  again,  the  lamp  is  removed,  and  this  arseniuretted  hydroaen 
gas  13  left  to  escape  through  the  end  of  the  capillnry  tube  and  is 
ignited,  the  flame  has  a  peculiar  character— an  arsenic  character— 
and  it  a  piece  of  cold  white  porcelain  is  introduced  into  this  flame 
VorleMu    ^''^^  ^^^^^^-^^ke  spots  of  arsenic  are  deposited  on  the 

The  Marsh  test  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  the  results  are 
easily  and  quickly  attained  by  it.  But  there  is  this  to  be  observed 
about  It,  that  If  there  should  be  any  tartar  emetic  present,  similar 
appearances  would  show  both  on  the  heated  tube  and  on  the 
porcelain  plate  as  if  arsenic  were  present.  Great  preca.itions  are 
therefore  necessary  to  secure  absolute  purity  in  the  test  it.self 

Orhla  himself,  the  great  toxicologist,  was  so  misled  by  the 

he  ^tT/:i"r^      -^^"^'^  ''''      '^^'^^  — ^hes  of  his,^ba? 
he  stated  that  arsemc  is  a  natural  constituent  of  the  human  hod,,  ' 

Van  L^n^'T.    Vu-  '^'^  experiments  used  Frrsemns  and  Freseni„.a„., 

Van  Mo  s  test.    This  test  consists  of  reducing  the  arsenic  in  the 
suspected  matter  by  means  of  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  o 
and  then  by  expelling  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  w,th  heat,  to  oht'aiu 
a  precipitate  of  arsenic  by  n.eans  of  su  phuretted  hydrogen  the 
co  lectmg  the  precipitate  on  a  small  fifter,  washing  it  ^  i^d  d 
so  vmg  out  the  sulphide  of  ars.nic  with  ammonia,  and  then  evano 
rating  tlie  solution  with  ammonia.  ^ 
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search  in  The  parts  of  the  body  referred  to  above  being  the  parts  selected 

at  the  post  mortem  by  the  medical  men  for  analysis  m  this  search 
~  for  arsfnic  in  the  body,  and  the  above  being  the  tests  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Davies  made  his  analysis,  the  following  is  the  rebult 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Davies.  In  his  evidence  at  the  Inquest  he 
said  : — 

"  The  large  stone  iar  contained  the  intestines  and,  I  think  the  spleen.  I 
found  arsenic  I  took  one  ounce,  taking  it  from  various  parts  of  the  mtestineB 
and  I  obtained  crystals,  hut  only  in  very,  very  minute  quantity.  It  would  not 
Te  a  wTghable  quality  from  the  quantity  I  took.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have 
obtained  a  weiyhMe  quantity  from  any  manageable  'portion  of  the  iMmes. 

Q.  Did  you  analyse  the  spleen  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  detected  no  arsenic. 

Mr.  Davies  then  proceeded  : — 

"  I  examined  the  coat  of  the  stomach  and  failed  to  get  evidence  of  arsenic.' 
"  I  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  failed  to  get  evidence  of 

There  was  no  arsenic  in  the  small  bottle  containing  fluid  from  the  mouih. 
I  received  6  oz.  100  grains  of  the  liv.r.  I  took  half  an  ounce,  and  by  Reinsch  s 
test  found  crystals  of  arsenic.  I  then  took  2  ounces  of  the  liver  and  fouud 
that  it  was  an  insufficient  quantity  out  ofwhich  to  uetaweighaUe  quantity  of 
Tsenic,  although  there  was  ar.enic  in  it.  I  had  then  only  3  ounces  left  and 
did  not  make  any  further  te.sfc  until  afterwards  [v,z ,  until  the  exhumation]. 
I  found  no  arsenic  in  the  small  bottle  of  fluid  from  the  mouth. 

Then  Mr.  Davies'  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inqiiiry  as  to  the 
parts  selected  at  the  post  mortem  was  : — 

"I  examined  a  large  stone  jar  containing  the  intestines  and  the  spleen. 
I  {onnA-<iTseuic  in  very  minute  traces  in  the  intestines.    I  analy-sed  the  spleen 
separately  but  found  no  arsenic.     The  gla.s  ]ar  marked  '  Intestines    should  be 
'Stomach.'    I  did  not  get  ar.senic  there  or  in  the  'contents  of  the  stomach, 
but  I  did  in  the  liver." 

Then  at  the  Trial  Mr.  Davies'  evidence  as  to  the  parts  selected 
at  the  post  mortem  was  : — 

"  The  first  in  the  list  of  articles  brought  to  me  by  Inspector  Baxendale 
was  a  lar-e  stone  iar  covered  with  muslin  and  marked  A  B  It  contained  the 
intestines  and  part  of  the  spleen  and  contained  arsenic.  The  intestines  and 
the  part  of  the  spleen  were  in  the  same  jar  all  together.  I  did  not  determine 
the  amount.  /  did  not  detect  any  arsenic  m  the  spleen,  but  I  did  detect  it  m  thi 
intestines,  but  I  did  not  determine  the  amount,  I  thought  it  was  too  smaU. 

The  Judge  :  The  spleen  contained  no  arsenic  ? 

A.  I  did  not  detect  any  arsenic. 

O  What  is  the  next  that  contained  arsenic  ? 

a!  Three  glass  jars,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.    The  third  contained  arsenic. 
Q.  What  are  they?  . 
•'  A.  The  stomach,  no  arsenic.    The  hver,  arsenic  distinctly. 

■ '  And  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  You  found  none  in  the  stomach  [glass  jar  No.  1]  ? 
a1  No. 
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Q.  Nor  in  the  contents  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  fglass  iar  No.  2  ?!  Search  in 
A.  No.  16       J  J  Corpse. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  spleen  ?    [Stone  jar  A  B.] 
A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  bile  ?    [Small  2oz.  bottle  B.l 
A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  fluid  which  escaped  when  the  body  was  turned  over! 
[Small  2oz.  bottle  A.] 
A.  No. 

I  have  now  set  forth  the  whole  of  Mr.  Davies'  evidence  as  to 
the  result  of  the  parts  of  the  body  selected  at  the  post  mortem  by 
Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Carter,  and  Dr.  Barron,  in  this  search  for 
;irsenic;  and  although  Mr.  Davies  says — in  respect  of  the  intes- 
tines in  the  stone  jar  marked  A  B,  and  in  the  liver  in  the  glass  jar 
No.  3— he  found  arsenic,  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  he  had  done 
nothing  whatever  of  the  sort.  In  a  rough  and  ready  way  it  may  be 
tiMcl  that  his  evidence  goes  as  far  as  this,  that  he  had  detected  the 
pre  ence  of  arsenic;  but  to  say  that  he  had  found  arsenic  is  an 
;.l 'Solute  perversion  of  his  own  evidence.  He  had  found  nothing 
that  was  loeighable.  Let  me  repeat  his  evidence  as  to  the  intes- 
lines  and  spleen  in  stone  jar  A. 

"I  found  no  arsenic  in  the  spleen,  which  I  analysed  separately." 

"  I  obtained  crystals  in  the  mtestines,  but  only  in  a  very,  very  minute 
quantity.  It  would  not  be  a  weighable  quantity,  from  the  quantity  I  took  [an 
ounce  from  various  parts].  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have  obtained  a  weighable 
quantity  from  any  manageable  portion  of  the  intestines." 

So  much  for  the  stone  jar  A  B.    Then,  as  to  the  glass  jar  No.  3, 
liver : — 

_  "I  received  6oz.  [100  grains]  of  the  liver.  I  took  half  an  ounce,  by 
Remsch's  test,  and  found  crystals  of  arsenic,  I  then  took  2oz.  of  the  liver,  and 
found  it  was  an  insufficient  quantity  out  of  which  to  get  a  weighable  quantity 
of  arseuic." 

And  he  found  that  there  was  no  arsenic  in  any  of  the  other  things. 

Now,  we  have  Mr.  Davies's  own  definition  of  what  he  means 
when  he  uses  the  words  "  traces,"  «  minute  traces,"  distinct  traces," 
and  "weighable."  Let  me  repeat  it,  and  ask  my  readers  to  apply 
his  own  meaning  to  those  words  where  he  uses  them  in  the  above 
evidence. 

Q.  I  understand,  Mr.  Davies,  when  you  speak  of  "a  trace,"  that  means 
.something  that  is  not  sufficiently  weighaMe  ? 

A.  It  means  something  under,  say,  1-lOOth  part  of  a  grain.  It  does  not 
mean  something  which  I  could  not  weigh,  but  something  which  I  could  not 
guarantee  to  be  absolutely  free  from  other  things.  Anything  under  1-lOOth 
part  of  a  grain  I  should  not  consider  satisfactory. 

Q.  But  when  you  speak  of  a  trace  it  means  something  under  1-lOOth  m?+ 
of  a  grain  ?  ^ 

A  If  I  say  "distinct  traces"  I  should  say  it  meant  something  between 
"  nnn'r'  M,000th  part  of  a  grain  ;  while  a  " minute  trace  "  isVss 
l-l,000th  part  of  a  gram. 
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Echuniiition. 


Now  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Davies' 
analysis  of  the  parts  of  the  body  seh  cted  at  the  post  mortem  is 
that  he  found  no  art^enio  whatever  iu  it,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  had  any  right  whatever  to  use  the  word  "  arsenic  "  in 
connection  with  the  result  of  that  analysis,  unless  some  weighable 
arsenic  had  been  found.  I  have  placed  a  grain  of  arsenic  on  this 
space. 

o 

Mr.  Davies,  or  any  analyst  of  any  pretentions  to  skill,  can 
weigh,  or  think  they  can  weitrh,  j^^^th.  part  of  a  grain.  Mr. 
Davies  found  nothing  weighahle  in  the  whole  of  the  things  sub- 
mitted to  him  !  and  says  that  what  he  did  find  was  "  very,  very 
minute  traces  "  !  !  and  Mr.  Davies  himself  says  that  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  anything  under  ^^(yth  part  of  a  grain  would  be 
absolutely  free  from  other  things.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
science,  but  I  say  it  is  perfectly  monstrous,  and  an  abuse  of  the 
English  language,  to  use  the  word  "arsenic"  in  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  result  of  this  analysis  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
selected  at  the  post  mortem. 

THE  EXHUMATION. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  when  the  Inquest,  which  had 
been  adjourned  from  the  14th  to  the  28th  to  enable  Mr.  Davies 
to  make  this  analysis  of  the  parts  selected  at  the  post  morteni, 
was  opened,  the  Coroner  announced,  on  that  28th  of  May,  that  it 
would  be  again  adjourned  to  enable  Mr.  Davies  to  complete  his 
analysis  of  the  viscera,  and  that  Mr.  Davies  was  not  then  called  ; 
and  that  the  body  was  exhumed  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Barron  (and  according 
to  an  eye-witness).  Dr.  Hopper,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  not  present.  We  will  now  see  what  the  result  of  this  some- 
what unusual  further  search  in  the  body  was.  I  will  again  ask 
my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  the  five  reasons  I  have  set  forth  as  to 
the  probability  of  some  traces  of  arsenic  being  found  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  question  connected  with  the  cause  of  death ;  and  to 
these  I  will  add  the  possibility,  at  all  events,  if  indeed  not  proba- 
bility, that  between  the  time  of  the  post  mortem  on  the  13th,  and 
this  exhumation  on  the  28th,  some  traces  of  arsenic  might  have  got 
into  that  body  in  connection  with  the  interment,  or  into  the  jars  in 
which  the  portions  were  taken,  or  in  sf-me  accidental  way  or  other. 
Now,  what  was  done?  and  what  was  found? 
Dr.  Humphreys.  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  says  (and  Dr. 
Carter  and  Dr.  Barron  said  it  was  correct) : — 

"  On  the  28th  of  last  month  I  exhumed  the  body  for  further  examination. 
On  that  occafaion  I  was  again  assisted  by  Drs.  Barron  and  Carter.    We  took 
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the  rest  o£  the  liver,  kidneys,  luDgs,  the  oesophagus,  the  tongue,  skull-cap 
sternum,  portions  of  the  pelvis  on  each  side  and  a  portion  of  the  thigh  bone,  • 
some  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  a  good  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  thigh.  I 
placed  those  portions  in  a  large  stone  jar,  and  covered  the  jar  with  some  strong 
tmue— linen,  I  think,  and  tied  and  sealed  and  gave  it  to  Inspector  Baxendale." 

t 

That  stone  jar  is  thus  described  iu  the  printed  list  prepared  by 
the  police  : — 

Liverpool,  29th,  1889. 
Received  from  Inspector  Baxendale  : 
1  brown  stone  jar,  covered  with  parchment  paper,  and  sealed  A  B.  Tied  with 
string,  Edward  Da  vies,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  &c. 

The  Inquest  having  been  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  Davies  to  analyse  these  exhumed  pnrts  of  the  body,  Mr. 
Davies  at  the  adjourned  Inquest  on  the  7th  of  June  gave  as  evi- 
dence : — 

The  Coroner  :  Did  you  afterwards  receive  a  brown  stoneware  jar  covered 
with  parchment  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  jar  contain  the  remainder  of  the  liver  ? 
A.  It  contained  that  with  a  number  of  other  things. 
Q.  Did  you  make  any  test  of  that  remaining  portion  ? 
A.  I  took  six  ounces. 
Q.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 

A.  I  purified  it.  I  precipitated  the  arsenic  as  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and 
purified  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  obtained  l-SOth  of  a  grain  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  analyse  anything  in  the  stone  jar  besides  the  liver  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  took  four  ounces  of  the  kidneys,  with  a  view  to  a  quantitative 
examination,  but  the  amount  left — though  distinct  and  visible  as  sulphide  of 
arsenic — was  too  smaJl  to  weigh. 

The  Coroner  :  You  say  there  were  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  kidneys,  but  not 
in  a  weighable  quantity  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  analyse  anything  else  out  of  the  jar  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  analysed  portions  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  I  did  get  faint 
indications  of  crystals,  but  I  would  not  like  to  swear  they  were  arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  analyse  anything  else  out  of  the  jar  ? 

A.  No.    I  have  not  analysed  any  of  the  bones  out  of  the  jar. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  The  result  of  your  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
is,  that  there  is  a  very  .small  quantity  of  arsenic  ? 

A.  A  very  tmall  quantity  in  the  intestines,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Davies'  analysis  of  all  the  variety  of  parts  of 
the  body,  selected  by  the  Doctors  at  the  exhumation,  and  which 
were  all  mixed  up  together  in  this  brown  stone  jar  {as  to  the 
purity  of  which  we  know  nothing),  was  that  all  the  weighable 
arsenic  he  actually  found  was  1-oOth  of  a  grain  of  sitlphide  of 
arsenic,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  arsenic! 

The  Coroner's  Jury  may  liave  been  a  very  intelligent  body  of  ^o'""""'-*  i^^y. 
men,  but  the  above  is  all  the  eviilence  which  was  placed  before 
them  as  to  any  arsenic  having  been  found  in  the  body — this 
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Search  in  l-SOth  of  a  grain  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  in  the  liver,  and  these 
CoiTse.  ,^  indications  of  crystals  "  in  the  kidneys,  which  Mr.  Davies  said 
he  would  not  like  to  swear  were  arsenic  !  If  they  were  the 
octohedral  crystals  of  arsenic,  he  could  have  had  no  doubt  about 
them,  because  the  crystals  of  arsenic  are  very  easily  recognized ! 
and  if  he  had  any  doubt  about  them  he  had  no  right  to  suggest 
that  they  were  !  and  a^ain,  the  traces  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  in  the 
heart  and  lungs,  which  Mr.  Davies  said  were  distinct  and  visible,  but 
too  smcdl  to  loeigh  !  The  Coroner's  Jury,  as  I  have  said,  may  have 
been  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men,  but  their  intelligence  would 
have  been  past  human  understanding  if  upon  that  evidence  they 
bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic  was  the  particular  irritant 
poison  which  had  set  up  the  gasiro  enteritis  or  injiammation  of  the 
stomach,  tvhich  was  the  cause  of  death,  because  the  fact  is  that  the 
quantity  Mr.  Davies  had  actually  found  was  not  sufficient  to  be 
the  "  cause  of  death  "  of  a  mouse  !  The  Coroner  certainly  invited 
them  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  because,  in  his  summing  up,  he 
said  that  all  three  of  the  Doctors  who  had  attended  the  post 
mortem  and  exhumation.  Dr.  Barron,  Dr.  Carter,  and  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys, agreed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  some  irritant  poison, 
but  that — 

"  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  went  further,  and  said  ihey  believed 
that  irritant  poison  was  arsenic  ;  and  Mr.  Davies,  when  he  made  the  analyses 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  handed  to  him,  found  arsenic  in  the  liver, 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestines." 

I  emphatically  say  that  this  is  not  a  correct  representation  of  tne 
evidence.  Neither  Dr.  Humphreys  nor  Dr.  Carter  had  gone 
beyoud  saying  that  the  cause  of  death  was  some  irritant  poison, 
"most  probably  arsenic,"  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  they  believed  it  was  arsenic ;  and  Mr.  Davies  had  not 
found  arsenic  (because  I  insist  uiion  the  use  of  the  word  iveighable 
arsmic)  either  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  intestines  ;  at  the  utmost 
he  had  only  found  the  presence  of  arsenic  there  to  such  a  micro- 
scopical extent  that  he  could  not  weigh  it.  I  protest  it  is  an 
absolute  trifling  with  the  English  language  to  say  he  had  found 
arsenic  in  these  things ;  and  that  is  wiiat  tlie  Coroner,  in  summing 
up  to  the  Jury,  ought  to  have  pointed  out  most  distinctly  and 
emphatically. 

The  Coroner's  Jury,  however,  did  not  find  that  arsenic  was  the 
particular  irritant  poison.  What  they  found  was,  that  ''death  resulted 
from  an  irritant  poison." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  on  the  13th  of  June,  Mr.  Davies' 
evidence  as  to  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  exhumed  portions 
of  the  body  was  : — 

"On  the  29th  of  May  I  received  a  large  stoneware  j;ir  containing  various 
articles,  and  among  them  the  liver.    I  treated  six  ounces  of  the  liver  Sup- 
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posing  the  arsenic  I  found  in  the  liver  equally  distributed  over  it,  it  would  be 
about  l-8th  of  a  grain.  I  also  found  arsenic  in  the  kidneys,  but  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  make  a  satisfactory  analysis.  All  the  other  things  I  have  dealt 
with  in  the  list,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  I  have  not  dealt  with 
yet,  may  be  taken  as  free  from  arsenic." 

Now,  why  did  not  Mx'.  Davies  analyse  the  bones  ?  Surely  it 
cannot  have  been  because  he  did  not  know  that  in  cases  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning,  arsenic  is  generally  found  in  the  bones !  In  fact,  is 
it  possible  that  any  of  my  readers,  medical  or  general,  can  be  satis- 
fied with  accepting  the  "  Davies  system  "  as  the  proper  means  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  in  any  matter  which  affects  the  Life  and 
Liberty  of  the  subject. 

THE  DR.  HUMPHREYS  AND  DR.  CARTER  INCIDENT.   Humphreys  and 

Carter. 

This  incident  consisted  of  the  calling  in,  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  of 
Dr.  Humphreys  on  the  28th  of  April — the  nearest  doctor  at  first — 
and  subsequently  Dr.  Carter  on  the  7th  of  May,  *'  on  account  of 
my  position  in  town  "  (as  he  himself  said  at  the  Trial),  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Humphreys. 

Up  to  the  7th  of  May  Dr.  Humphreys  was  the  only  medical  Br.  Humphreys, 
man  who  could  give  any  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  of  James 
Maybrick's  illness.    But  Dr.  Carter  having  also  attended  him  on 
the  7th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  May  was  able  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  symptoms  during  Hfe,  and  their  treatment  of  the  patient. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  when  Dr.  Humphreys  was  first  called  in,  28thApriL 
Mrs.  Maybrick  warned  him  that  her  husband  was  secretly  taking 
a  "white  powder,"  which,  on  a  former  occasion  early  in  March, 
she  had  asked  Dr.  Humj.hrejs  to  speak  to  him  about,  and  which 
she  thought  might  be  strychnine,  and  as  to  which  Dr.  Humphreys 
said — 

"  She  was  alarmed  about  it :  she  was  uuhappy  " — 

find  on  this  28th  of  April— when  he  was  called  in  early  in  the 
morning,  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  to  see  James  Maybrick— she  repeated 
this  warning  about  this  "  white  powder ; "  and  Dr.  Humphreys  went 
up  and  questioned  James  Maybrick  about  a  "white  powder," 
strychnine,  and  a  brown  powder,  nux  vomica. 

It  is  necessary — because  for  some  reason  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible to  me,  this  warning,  given  on  this  28th  of  April,  was  not 
referred  to  at  the  Trial— that  I  should  set  out  again  here  the 
evidence  elicited  from  Dr.  Humphreys  in  cross-examination  at  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry,  but  which  he  had  not  referred  to  at  the 
Inquest  or  at  the  Trial. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  court  and  heard  that  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Michael  Mav-  t.  tt 
brick^about  his  taking  some  powder.    Did  she  say  anything  about  that  to  you  ?  in  M^*'"'" 
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Humphreys  Q.  Would  that  be  in  the  month  of  March  ? 

and  Carter.  yes,  it  was  about  the  time  he  went  to  London. 

Q.  Did  she  ask  you  to  speak  to  her  husband  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  mentioned  that  he  was  taking  some  medicine,  but  she  did  not 
know  what  it  was. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  "  white  powder  "  ? 

A.  She  flescribed  it  as  a  "  white  powder." 

Q.  I  think  she  thought  it  was  dangerous  ? 

A.  I  would  assume  so  from  her  conversation  in  speaking  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  she  ask  you  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  his  taking  an 
overdose  of  this  medicine  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  She  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  morning-room  one  after- 
noon when  I  called  to  see  the  children,  and  when  talking  Mrs.  Maybrick  told 
me  her  husband  was  iu  the  habit  of  taking  a  "  white  powder."  She  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  She  thought  that  possibly  it  was  strychnine.  She  was 
alarmed  about  it.  She  was  unhappy.  What  advice  I  gave  her  if  he  took  an 
overdose,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  you  gave  her  any  ? 

A.  /  cannot. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  she  had  suggested  giving  mustard  and  water  it  would  be  a 
right  thing  to  do  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  common-sense  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  show  you  any  of  the  "  white  powder  "  she  said  her 
husband  was  in  the  habit  of  taking? 
esth  April.  A.  No.    And  while  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  have  a  distinct  impression  that 

on  the  28th  April,  Mrs.  Maybrick  spoke  to  me  again  about  it  ;  the  result  of  it 
being  that  I  questioned  him  upon  the  effects  of  strychnine  and  nux  vomica 
upon  himself  ;  and  the  answer  he  gave  me  was  :  "I  cannot  stand  strychnine 
and  nux  vomica  at  all ; "  from  which  1  drew  my  conclusion  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it.  I  had  two  conversations  witli  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  On  the  28th  of  April,  what  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  say  tc 
you  ? 

A.  In  going  upstairs  she  suggested — 

Mr.  Swift :  Give  her  words. 

A.  I  cannot  give  her  words. 

Q.  A  word  or  two  may  make  all  the  difference. 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  give  them. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  What  he  said  was  that  she  mentioned  this  "  white  powder  " 
again. 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  She  referred  to  a  "  white  powder." 
A.  Yes.    That  was  the  word  she  used. 

Sir  W,  Forwood  :  And  in  consequence  of  this  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Maybrick  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swift :  Was  Mrs.  Maybrick  present  then  ? 
A.  No. 

Dr.  Humphreys  having  been  thus  warned — and  having  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  James  Maybrick  said  to  him,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  medicine  and  their  effect  upon 
tiina — that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  alarms  were  groundless,  proceeded  to 
make  his  diagnosis  of  James  Maybrick's  illness  from  the  symptomsy 
and  the  following  is  his  evidence  of  his  treatment  of  his  patient 
for  those  symptoms  : — 
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I  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  offer  my  recaders  any  opinion  of  ^^^'^l' 
my  own  as  to  either  the  symptoms  or  the  treatment.  It  is,  how-  — 
ever,  necessary  in  the  consideration  of  this  Trial  for  Murder  by 
Arsenic,  that  the  evidence  of  the  medical  men  who  attended  James 
Maybrick,  both  as  to  the  symptoms  and  treatment,  should  be  fully 
set  out  for  the  consideration  of  my  medical  readers,  and  in  order  to 
set  it  out  fully  I  shall  quote  their  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  as  given  at  Inquest,  Magisterial  Inquiry,  and  Trial. 

The  Jury  attached  great  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  doctors 
who  had  attended  James  Maybrick  during  his  illness. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Humphreys'  knowledge  about  arsenic 
and  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  he  gave  the  following 
evidence  at  the  Inquest : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  doctor,  whether  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  has  any 
appreciable  taste  ? 

A.  I  should  say,  No. 

Q.  Can  arsenic  be  taken  in  fatal  quantities  without  exciting  symptoms  ? 
A.  It  has  been  so  taken. 

Q.  If  arsenic  is  mixed  with  a  cold  liquid  is  it  possible  that  a  little  would 
adhere  to  the  vessel  containing  it  ? 

A.  It  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  arsenic  is  put  into  the  liquid. 

Well !  I  will  stop  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  my  medical 
readers  to  put  on  their  spectacles  and  read  that  last  answer  again, 
and  to  tell  my  general  readers  that  if  any  arsenic  (no  matter  what 
the  quantity  is)  is  introduced  into  a  cold  liquid  in  the  form  of 
"  arsenic  in  solution  "  none  of  it  would  adhere  to  the  vessel,  and, 
if  any  arsenic  (no  matter  what  the  quantity  is)  is  put  into  a  cold 
liquid  in  the  form  of  "arsenic  powder"  some  of  it  would  at 
once  form  into  little  spherical  heaps  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  I  think  my  medical  readers  and 
those  who  are  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  nati^re  and  proper- 
ties of  arsenic  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Humphreys  in  his  opinion 
that  the  possibility  of  a  little,  if  any,  arsenic  mixed  in  cold  liquid 
adhering  to  the  vessel — 

"depends  entirely  upon  how  much  arsenic  is  put  into  the  liquid." 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  conflict  of  medical  opinion  about 
that.    What  does  Dr.  Stevenson  say  1   What  does  Mr.  Davies  say  ? 

Well,  that  being  Dr.  Humphreys'  opinion  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  arsenic  when  mixed  with  a  cold  liquid,  I  will  now 
give  his  evidence  as  to  his  experience  of  arsenical  poisoning  and 
the  symptoms  arsenic  causes. 

At  the  Inquest  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

Dr.  Humphreys 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  symptoms  of  a  person  suffering  from  arsenical 
poisoning  are  ? 

A.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  dose  he  takes.    As  it  is  stated  in  the  hooks. 
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Humphreys  Mr.  Pickford  :  But  can  you  tell  from  your  own  knowledge, 

and  Garter.  ^  From  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot. 

The  Coroner  :  You  know  what  the  symptoms  are  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  From  his  readmg. 

The  Coroner :  /  don't  ask  from  what  source  he  has  the  information,  (lo 
Superintendent  Bryning.)    Do  you  press  for  an  answer  ? 
Superintendent  Bryning  :  I  must  do  so. 

Now,  unlike  the  Coroner,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
from  what  sotirce  Dr.  Humphreys  did  get  his  information,  and 
from  what  book,  because  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  medical  opinion 
in  the  books  on  the  subject  of  what  the  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning  are  ;  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  is  a  great  authority  "  in 
the  books  "  on  this  subject,  said  at  this  Trial : — 

"  There  is  no  distinctive  diagnostic  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
diagnostic  thing  is  finding  the  arsenic." 

Unlike  Coroner  Brighouse,  when  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

Q.  You  know  what  the  symptoms  are  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  From  his  reading  ! 

The  Coroner  :  I  don't  ask  from  what  source  he  has  the  information. 

Unlike  Coroner  Brighouse,  I  do  ask  from  what  source  he  got 
it  1 — and  from  what  books  % 

However,  as  Superintendent  Bryning  pressed  for  an  answer. 
Dr.  Humphreys  gave  his  evidence  as  to  what  the  symptoms  are. 

"  The  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning— as  described  in  hooJcs,  not  in  my 
oton  knoioledge — depend  entirely  upon  the  dose." 

"  If  a  large  dose,  you  will  have  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera." 

Symptoms.  Well,  this  is  not  very  definite  in  one  sense,  because  there  is  a 

conflict  of  medical  opinion  also  upon  the  subject  of,  at  all  events, 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera — and  there  are  different  kinds  of 
Dr.  Humphreys,  cholera  ;  but  I  think  it  will  surprise  some  of  my  medical  readers 
to  hear  that  it  is  stated  in  any  of  "  the  books  "  that  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  when  a  large  dose  is  given,  are  identical 
•    (        with  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Humphreys  then  goes  on — 

"  If  a  moderatt  dose  is  taken,  you  may  have  diminished  symptoms.  You  may 
not  have  so  much  diarrhcea,  vomiting.,  or  pain  in  the  stomach,  or  perchance  you 
may  have  none  of  the  symptoms,  bat  the  patient  will  be  struck  down  as  if  with 
large  doses  of  narcotic,  will  be  comatosed  or  asleep,  or  he  may  have  convulsions." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  a  moderate  dose  means  which 
produces  this  vast  variety  of  symptoms  1 
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Then  as  to  small  doses,  Dr.  Humphreys  said —  ?n™Ow^* 

'  If  a  small  dote  is  taken  for  a  prolonged  period  you  may  I-  ■  diarrkasa, 

Pains  in  the  stomach, 

Redness  of  the  eyes, 

Falling  out  of  the  hair, 

And  skin  eruptions  of  various  kinds." 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  your  patient  exhibit  any  weaktiesis  about  the  eysn  • 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Or  any  intolerance  of  light  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  local  paralysis  a  consequence  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  action  of  arsenic  ? 

Mr.  Pickford  :  It  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  suggest  the  answer.  I 
object  to  the  form  of  the  question  as  being  a  leading  question. 

Superintendent  Bryniug  :  The  answer  of  the  question  admits  of  a  plain 
Yes  or  No. 

Mr.  Pickford  :  That  is  a  good  definition  of  a  leading  question  ! 
The  Coroner  :  I  think  the  question  should  be  put,  "  What  is  the  action  o£ 
arsenic  ? " 

Mr.  Pickford  :  That  meets  my  objection. 

Superintendent  Bryning :    Can  you  tell  me  this,  doctor — If  arsenic  is 
taken  into  the  body  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  soon  absorbed  or  rapidly  ' 
eliminated  ? 

A.  li  is  soon  eliminated,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  soon  begins  to  be  eliminated. 
Q.  And  does  the  process  of  elimination  soon  end  ? 
A.  It  ends  when  the  last  of  the  arsenic  has  disappeared. 
Q.  Then  it  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  arsenic  taken  f 
A.  Ye*. 


Q.  I  may  take  it  that  the  symptoms  during  life  were  consistent  with  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach,  not  caused  by  an  irritant  poison  ? 

A.  They  were  consistent  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  produced  from  any  cause  whatever. 


Q.  I  think  you  did  teU.  us  you  had  no  personal  experience  of  a  case  of 
arsenical  poi.soning  ? 

A.  1  have  no  personal  experience. 
Q.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Or  of  any  irritant  poison, 

Q.  The  knowledge  you  derived  from  your  education  ? 
A.  Quite  so.     From  education,  not  from  this  particular  case,  but  from  a 
general  medical  education. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  received  that  general  medical  education  before  you 
attcrde  1  Mr.  May  brick  ? 
A .  Quite  so. 

Q.  With  your  general  medical  education  and  skill,  with  that  knowledge 
in  jour  mind,  these  symptoms  never  suggested  poisoning  of  themselves  f 
A.  Up  to  Wednesday  (8th  of  May )  they  did  not. 

Then,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Dr.  Humphreys  said  :— 

Q.  For  some  days  after  you  began  to  attend  Mr.  James  May  brick  you  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  symptoms  were  from  anything  but  Natural  causes  f 
A.  I  had  not. 
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an™CartM-*        •  ^'  T^^^  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  congestion  of  the  stomach 

  ■     which  might  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causea  ? 

A.  Quite  so. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  had  no  idea  that  his  symptoms  arose  from 
irritant  poisoning  until  it  was  suggested  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so.  The  suggestion  was  made  before  the  conception  in  my 
mind. 


Then,  at  the  Trial,  Dr.  Humphreys  said,  in  reference  to  some 
experiments  he  had  made  for  testing  for  arsenic  by  Reinsch's 
test : — 

"  I  am  not  skilled  in  the  details  of  testing,  and  my  test  may  have  been 
inefficient." 

Q.  That  is  candid,  doctor.  Then  you  mean  to  convey  that  although  you 
tried  this  experiment  you  were  not  able  to  conduct  it  successfully  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  conducted  it  successfully  or  not.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  skill  in  these  matters. 

Q.  lb  is  not  a  difficult  test  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  You  were  making  the  experiments  with  some  object  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  they  were  properly  conducted  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  satisfied  there  was  nothing  on  the  copper.  I  had  iio  books  at  the 
time  to  refer  to  ;  it  was  only  from  recollection  I  worked. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  working  the  experiment  in  books  which 
you  have  since  consulted  that  you  did  not  do  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  quite  satisfied,  when  you  came  to  refresh  your  memory,  that 
there  was  nothing  omitted  by  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

*  •  '  e  , 

Q.  So  far  as  your  reading  tells  you,  is  there  any  difierence  with  the  way  of 
testing  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  ? 

A.  No. 

imphreys.        q.  ^Tkat  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  arsenic  on  the  stomach— vfhen  it  is  taken, 
I  mean,  in  an  overdose,  or  beyond  what  is  good  for  a  man  ? 
A  In  a  dose  sufficient  to  kill  or  not  ? 
Q.  Suppose  it  were  taken  in  a  dose  svfficient  to  kill  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Bo  you  hnoio  anything  hy  which  you  can  distinguish  at  one  stage  of  the 
illness  what  is  produced  by  arsenic  from  what  is  produced  by  dyspepsia 
A.  No,  I  shouldn't  like  to  swear. 

•  .  . 

Q.  Does  an  irritant  poison  produce  irritability  of  the  stomach  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  can  you,  in  some  of  its  stages,  distinguish  it  from  irritability  cause 
by  rlyspep.sia  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not. 
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li  ve  J  ^J\l  had  occasion  to  attend  any  one  who  had  been  poisoned  with  ^^^^^^ 

ut  seuic  ?   

A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  probably,  you  cannot  tell  me  whether  this  irritation  in  the 
I  omach  could  exist  without  pain,  or  complaints  of  pain  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  frequent  to  have  irritation  of  the  stomach  without 
complaints  of  pain. 

Q.  But  you  are  unable  to  say  one  way  or  the  other  whether  the  irritation 
was  from  dyspepsia  or  poison  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  -what  value  the  Liverpool  Common  J ury 
attached  to  Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  about  arsenic  and  arsenical 
]i()isoning,  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  "general  medical  edu- 
cation" and  "the  books,"  and  not  from  any  personal  experience; 
liut  one  thing  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  my  readers,  and  that  is, 
that  Dr.  Humphreys  made  no  pretensions  of  attaching  much  Dr.  Carter, 
value  to  it  himself. 

Then  comes  Br.  Carter.  He  did  not  attend  James  Maybrick 
'  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  illness.  He  first  saw  him  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Humphreys  on  Tuesday,  7th  May,  and  again 
on  Thursday,  the  9th,  Friday,  10th,  and  twice  on  Saturday,  11th, 
when  he  died.  Dr.  Carter's  evidence  as  to  his  experience  of  the 
symptoms  of  arsenical  j^oisoning  is  as  follows. 

Dr.  Carter  said  at  the  Inquest  : — 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 
A.  Yes,  irritant  poison. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Most  probably  arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  form  this  opinion  previous  to  death  ? 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  of  your  visits  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 
A.  The  presumption  was  raised  on  Thursday. 
Q.  Were  you  confirmed  on  subsequent  days  ? 

A.  I  felt  morally  certain  on  Friday,  the  10th.  1  was  nearly  as  certain  as  I 
could  be  without  actually  demonstrating  it.  I  felt  very  strongly  that  the  ill- 
less  was  caused  by  some  irritant  poison. 

Q.  You  were  very  strongly  of  that  opinion  on  Friday. 

A.  I  was  almost  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  the  case  as  one  of  poisoning? 
A.  Yes,  we  did. 

Dr.  Carter  says  "  Yes,  we  did,"  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Dr.  Oanor. 
Dr.  Humphreys  has  not  said  so.    Dr.  Carter  then  proceeds  to 
recount  the  symptoms  which  led  him  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  were  the  symptoms  dis- 
played by  which  you  were  enabled  to  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 

A.  There  was  vomiting,  urgent  and  continued,  and  extremely  obstinate. 


I  will  just  remark  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
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^n™Carw'    Humphreys,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  there  was  no  such  vomiting 
—        after  Dr.  Carter  was  called  in. 

"  This  was  followed  by  diarrhoea." 

I  will  just  remark  that  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys the  diarrhoea  did  not  set  in  until  Thursday,  the  9th,  and 
did  not  continue  after  that  day.  In  fact,  the  nurses  did  not  in 
their  notes  record  or  in  their  evidence  say  there  had  been  any 
diarrhoea  at  all ;  they  spoke  of  "  straining,"  not  "  diarrhoea." 

"  An  incessant  choking  sensation  in  the  throat. 

"  A  gradual  failure  of  the  circulation,  followed  by  a  sinking. 

"  This,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  symptoms  of  organic  disease, 
strongly  impressed  uf  with  the  belief  that  there  must  have  been  some  irritant 
introduced.  There  was  also  the  dead  white  in  the  right  hand,  followed  by 
death,  the  final  proof.  At  the  same  time  there  was  the  negative  fact  that  there 
was  no  disease  of  the  organs  to  account  for  this.  The  heart,  lungs,  and  frame 
were  all  sound,  as  far  as  we  could  determine." 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Did  you  form  this  opinion  before  any  suggestion  was  given 
as  to  poison  ? 

A.  Oh  !  no. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  form  any  opinion  that  he  was  sufiiering  from  poison 
till  that  ? 
A.  No. 

Suggestioas.  The  suggestion  made  was  made  to  him  by  Michael  Maybrick, 

on  Thursday,  the  9th,  and  the  suggestion  was  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  poisoning  her  husband  with  some  arsenical  fly-papers  which 
it  was  known  she  had  purchased  and  soaked  in  a  sponge  basin, 
and  Dr.  Carter  says  that  he  formed  the  opinion  that  James  May- 
brick was  suffering  from  an  irritant  poison — most  probably  arsenic — ■ 
on  Thursday,  the  9th. 

Treated  case  as  q  pj^       treat  the  case  as  one  of  poisoning  ? 

one  of  poisoning         ^  Yes,  we  did. 

Then,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Dr.  Carter  said : — 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  (on  Tuesday,  the  7th)  as  to  what  he  was 
suffering  from  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  might  be  the  result  of  some  grave  error  of  diet. 

•  • 

"  There  is  no  antidote  for  arsenic  after  the  first  few  hours.  It  is  only  within 
the  first  two  or  three  hours  that  any  antidote  can  be  of  the  slightest  use." 

Dr.  Carter. 

Now,  Dr.  Carter  had  had  arsenic  suggested  to  him  on  Thursday, 
the  9th !  He  had  formed  his  opinion  on  that  day  that  his  patient 
was  suffering  from  an  irritant  poison.  He  had  not  formed  that 
opinion  until  after  that  suggestion  was  made. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  the  case  as  one  of  poisoning  ? 
A.  Yes,  we  did. 
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Will  Dr.  Carter  explain  ?  SaTS" 
Dr.  Carter  went  on  : —  — 

Q.  What  day  did  you  expect  fatal  results  ? 

A.  I  thought  on  Friday  it  was  probable,  and  on  Saturday  more  than 
certain. 

Q.  Then  death  may  take  place  sometimes  when  arsenic  has  ceased  to  be 
administered  ? 

A.  Yea.  It  may  take  place  several  weeks  after — 15  or  16  days  after  a 
single  dose.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  of  death  in  15  days,  and 
another  of  16  days,  where  one  large  dose  of  arsenic  was  known  to  have  been 
taken,  without  suicidal  intent,  and  no  trace  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  body. 

Sir  W.  Forwood  :  So  far  as  we  have  it  in  evidence,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  arsenic  was  taken  during  the  last  four  days— Wednesday  to  Saturday  ? 

A.  J  should  think  not. 

Then  at  the  Trial  Dr.  Carter  said  — 

"  My  experience  includes  cases  of  over  dosing  medicinally  with  arsenic." 

"  On  Tuesday,  7th  of  May  .  .  .  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Humphreys, 
1  concluded  that  the  deceased  was  suiBferiug  from  acute  dyspepsia,  resulting 
from  mdiscretion  of  food  or  drink,  or  both.  Acute  dyspepsia  would  include 
the  result_  of  such  irritants  as  we  thought  deceased  had  been  suffering  from. 
VV  e  did  think  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  some  irritant,  and  the  symptoms 
were  such  as  to  indicate  that  in  the  absence  of  disease  in  any  other  organ  they 
were  such  symptoms  as  might  be  produced  by  an  irritant  poison." 

Q.  Now,  confining  yourself  to  the  point  when  you  first  saw  the  patient 
Von  luesday  7th  of  May],  when  you  thought  it  might  be  a  case  of  acute 
dyspepsia— because  poison  was  the  last  thing  you  would  think  of— what  was 
the  chief  appearance  of  the  body  ? 

A.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

"I  judged  that  the  fatal  dose  must  have  been  given  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of 
May,  but  a  dose  mi^ht  have  been  given  after  that.  When  he  was  so  violently 
111  on  the  Friday  I  thought  it  would  be  the  effects  of  the  fatal  dose,  but  there 
musr,  have  been  subsequent  doses." 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  now  how  the  doses  were  commenced? 

,Vr,-f.n;  f  ^'''^f\        .^}^  previous  illness,  on  the  27th  of  April,  was  due  to  an 
irritaut  food,  but  now  it  was  due  to  irritant  poisoning. 

Q.  But  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  death  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  once. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  at  once  ? 

A.  There  may  have  been  others  • 

kills  ?  m^n?  ^'^^^     ^  ^""^^^  ''^^''"^  '°  tliat 

A.  Two  grains,  given  in  five  successive  doses  of  two-fifths  of  a  grain  in 
Fowler  s  solution,  killed  a  woman  after  the  fifth  dose.  ' 

Q.  But  these  five  successive  doses  must  be  administered  before  thev 
recover  from  the  last  ?  "eiore  tney 

A.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Would  a  repeated  dose  have  to  be  given  before  recoverv  from  ih^ 
previous  dose  to  produce  death  ?  recovery  trom  the 

.n^  ^'  '    "  *  small  dose  were  given  by  which  there  would  be  illness 

and  co^mplete  recovery,  a  similar  dose  six  months  hence  would  do  no  harm 
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H,  however,.. imikr  d„se  wa.  tak.n ia,,  afterward-,  before  eomplete 
A.  With  m...y  wiations,  ""'"•/  ;,f£^,"!!,„d  death.   There  are, 

occurs  in  large  medicinal  doses. 

Q  It  it  [inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  gastritis]  came  from  impure  food 
or  arsenic,  .s-ould  you  expect  the  symptoms  to  be  the  same? 
A,  They  might  be  the  same. 
Q   Would  you  expect  them  to  be  the  sameF 

£Tdo/t  tUnk  it  would  be  fet.1,  nor  v»M  Ike  m"""  ^'  "> 

Now  if  this  be  SO,  if  there  was  this  distinction  in  James 

:Z:fwS7o?A^t1fp?andMShae^ 

the  case  for  him  %    The  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Vc. 
Carter's  next  answers  ! ! 

Q.  Have  you  ever  before  attended  a  person  as  to  v,hom  it  was  aUeged  that 
death  had  resulted  from  arsenic? 

Q  hI' you  had,  in  your  capacitv  of  doctor  anything  to  do  with  patients, 
except  paaentl who  had  taken  doses  of  arsemc  m,edicvnally  ? 

A.  In  over  medicinal  doses. 
Ko  experience.       It  appears,  then,  that  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphrey^^^^^^^ 

mPdical  men  who  attended  James  Majbrick  had  not  much  or 
Sdeed  any-Ixperience  between  them  of  the  symptoms  of  fatal 

''"Bi'bXf  I  go  into  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr 
rarfer  as  to  whatthe  symptoms  during  life  actual^  were  I  must 
SftL  attention  of  my  medical  readers  to  what  Dr.  Carter  says 
the  Tmpt^TarsenicIl  poisoning  would  be.    My  general  readers 
will  prllbW  find  it  as  difficult  as  I  do  to  find  out  what  Dr.  Carte 
loLrrs  to  be  »the  distinctive  diagnostic  symptoms  of  arsenical 

poisoning." 
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Dr.  Stevenson  says  :—  Humphrey. 

and  Carter. 

diag:^:^^ -^tS^I^J^—  «^  —  poisoning.     The  I^^son^ 

Dr.  Carter  differs  from  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  thinks  there  are, 
and  he  gives  the  following  evidence  about  them  :— 

A.  I  explained  it  myself. 

Q.  Two-fifths  successively  in  each  of  the  five  days  ? 
A.  1  have  said  that. 

Q.  That  was  the  lowest  quantity  recorded  « 
A.  Yes. 

A.  It  is  often  there  and  often  not  irbenic  . 

on  a?atfent?  '  "  ^^'^^  ^"^'^  ^^'^        -Pect  it  to  operate 

Q  WhafrTs^idT''         '  i«  delayed  for  hours, 

a  patient  ?  ^  '"'^  «^P««<^  ^  f^tal  dose  to  operate  on 

ten  htr?"'''""      "'^"''^       ^^^'^ '  --««nies  it  would  be  delayed  for 

an  hot  oJt  "istn:?f '  ^    0^^°-%     is  within  half 

A.  Ordinarily  it  is. 

up  tlHS  queTtL??  ^o-s,  mentioned  by  you-I  suppose  you  have  been  reading 
A.  I  have. 

A  It  is  til  u  ""^  f'r^       ^^"'^     ^  "^««t  exceptional  period  f 
A.  It  is  the  longest  time  known,  as  I  have  said, 
y.  I  herefore  you  mention  it  as  extreme  l 
A.  Yes. 

A.  No,  I  should  not. 

Q.  With  an  itching  sensation  in  the  eyelids  » 
A.  1  hat  is  commonly  present 

A.  T^at  k's?'''  '"^  "  ^^'^'^'^'■^^'^t  appearance  of  the  eyes  » 
1  °^  ^^'^"^^^  o^  the  eyes  or  the  eyebaUs  f 
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lud  Carter. 

Dr.  Cikrter. 


Q.  Or  of  an  itching  sensation  ? 

Q.  FoUowi^g^ out  your  view  of  the  case,  was  it  a  case  of  chronic  or  acute 

poisoning  poisoning.  Perhaps  I  may  modify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  not 
an  instantaneous  case  of  poisoning  with  the  symptoms  begmning  and  ter- 
minating on  the  same  day. 

Q  Your  opinion  is  that  it  was  acute  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  of  course  I  cannot  be  bound  by  a  word. 

Q.'  ■What  do  you  mean  by  acute  ?  ,      -i.  „„a 

A  If  a  gentleman  takes  a  large  dose,  and  is  known  to  have  taken  it,  and 
perhaps  sixteen  days  afterwards  he  is  known  to  have  died  from  it,  I  should 

caU  p^j^^.  to  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  than  a 

succession  of  small  doses  ?  ,     x,-  -u  r  i  

A.  Not  if  I  have  to  consider  a  number  of  illnesses  about  which  i  know 

nothing. 

DATE  OF  THE   FATAL  DOSE. 

O  Yovi  werr>  asked  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  when  the  fatal  dose  wa>i 
administered,  and  you  fixed  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May.  I  want  to  know  why 
you  fixed  that  date  ? 

A.  I  had  that  date  in  my  miud. 

0  Now  this  is  what  Dr.  Humphreys  tells  us  :  That  on  that  day  Mr.  May- 
brick  had  taken  a  Turkish  bath  ;  that  he  came  home,  and  in  language  which 
conveved  to  Dr.  Humphreys  that  it  was  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  he  was 
sick  and  vomiting,  and  that  the  only  thing  further  that  he  complamed  ot 
was  pain  in  both  thighs,  which  he  had  rubbed  with  turpentine  to  reheve  the 
pain  Now  is  it  nut  a  fact  that  when  pain  in  the  legs  is  associated  with 
arsenical  poisoning,  it  is  with  cramp  or  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  ? 

A  Yes 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  can  you  refer  to  any  case  with  that  symptom 
of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  I  cannot. 

Q  Now  what  was  the  great  illness,  that  you  refer  to  on  l?nday  ? 

■A.  I  was  told  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  anything  in  his  stomach  for 

several  d^ys^  ^       afraid  does  not  fit  with  the  other  evidence,  but  it  does  not 
matter  at  present.    Now,  I  will  put  on  some  leading  symptoms.    It  is  a  leading 
symptom  to  vomit  1 
A  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  your  reading,  how  soon  after  administration  of  arsenical 
poisoning  do  you  expect  diarrhoea  to  set  in? 
A.  Varying  from  hours  to  days. 
Q.  Ordinarily  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  to  that.  ^,   .         ■,  .   •  -xv- 

Q  Is  not  the  ordinary  condihon  of  things  that  diarrhoea  sets  in  within 
two  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  article  ? 

A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  but  I  speak  from  reading. 

Q  You  are  aware  in  this  case  that  Dr.  Humphreys  has  told  us  that  it  set 
in  on  Thursday,  the  9tli  ? 

A.  r  said  tbat  I  noticed  somethmg  on  the  7th. 

Q  Do  you  desire  to  express  any  difference  from  Dr.  Humphreys  as  to 

what  I  have  t. .Id  you?  ,    n    •  j      t  j 

A.  I  noticed  something  on  the  7th,  and  it  gradually  increased,  as  I  under- 
ataiid  "  I  take  Dr.  Humphreys,  of  course,  to  be  correct,  but  I  make  that  state- 
ment wiihiu  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
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Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  there  had  been  an  administration  of  poison,  causing  Humphreys 
the  lUness  which  began  on  the  28th  of  April  and  appeared  intermittently  Carter, 
would  there  not  have  been  a  marked  appearance  of  diarrhoea  long  before  ?  '   

A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  rather  unusual. 

I  will  not  presume  to  make  any  further  comment  about  this 
evidence  than  that  I  do  not  understand  what  Dr.  Carter  means, 
and  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  my  medical  readers  will  derive  any 
definite  instruction  from  it.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  shortly  this— 
that  there  are  distinctive  st/mptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  in  the 
case  of  amite  poisoning,  and  that  there  are  other  distinctive 
symptoms  in  the  case  of  chronic  poiaoning  (or  poisoning  by  small 
doses),  and  that  acute  poisoning  means  any  case  where  the  "  last 
Hymptom  of  all-death"  occurs,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  "often  s^viSLmM. 
these  and  often  not  "  ! !  sympioma. 

Well,  now,  what  were  the  actual  symptoms  in  James  Maybrick's 
illness,  which  neither  Dr.  Humphreys  nor  Dr.  Carter  could 
diagnose,  that  he  was  suffering  from  arsenical  poisonin^r  durincr 
life,  noi  from  the  appmrances  of  the  body  at  the  post  mortem,  but 
which  these  two  medical  men  said  were  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning  when  the  analysts  had  found  ''the  diagnostic  thin^"— 
the  y\th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  the  body  after  exhumation  1  ^ 

I  think  the  most  convenient  way  will  be  to  set  them  out  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr 
Ctirter,  giving  under  each  date  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment 
and  then  my  readers  will  be  able  to  see  how  many  of  the  symptom's 
vhich  these  two  doctors  (who  neither  of  them  had  any  practical 
experience  of  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning)  said  ought  to  have  ex- 
hibited themselves— and  compare  them  with  what  symptoms  did 
ni  fact,  exhibit  themselves,  and  then  it  will  be  convenient  to  set 
out  the  opinions  of  the  medical  men  who  gave  evidence  as  to  what 
tlio  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  should  be,  and  what  their 
opinion  upon  the  symptoms  that  were  actually  exhibited  was,  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  they  furnished  a  diagnosis  of 
arsenical  poisoning. 

mil  of  April     Dr.  Humphreys,  who  was  the  nearest  doctor,  28th  April 
and  was  at  the  time  in  attendance  on  the  children,  although  h>r.  Hu^iLeys. 
had  never  attended  James  Maybrick  before,  was  hurriedly  seSt  for 
by  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  10-30  a.m. 

At  the  Inquest,  Dr.  Humphreys  said 

SYMPTOMS. 

"  I  found  him  in  bed,  Mrs.  Maybrick  being  bv  his  sidp    TT»        i  •    ^  o 
t.  had  t.k.u,  and  «  ,e.  ,,ad  p-„i„ed  »„,U,r  „,o,..  jf/^P,:,'  ^^^^^ 
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Humphreys  up  Ms  mind  to  give  it  up.  Further,  he  complained  of  headache,  whrch  he  had 
.nd  Carton  (^.ivf month,,  dating  from  the  Ascot  races  also  spoke  of  st^- 

—         ne.8  in  hi.  extreruities.    The  previous  day  he  had  been  to  ^l^e  Wirral  races 
knd  af.er  the  racs  he  went  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  owing  to  a  tA^ itching  of 
the  arm  he  .pilled  «ome  wine  on  the  table,  and  ..as  afraid  his  friend  would 
think  he  was  drunk." 

[Note.— TAe  friend  with  whom  he  dined  was  Mr.  Hobson  ;  but 
for  some  reason  altogether  unintelligible  to  me,  he  was  not  called 
eHhsr  at  the  Inquest,  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  or  at  the  Trial.  1 
should  like  to  see  what  the  ''particulars  taken"  by  the  Police  were  of 
lohat  Mr.  Hobson  had  to  say. — A.  W.  McR] 

TREATMENT. 

Treatment.  "I  prescribed  some  soda  and  milk— to  take  no  solid  food— and  some 

medicii  e,  prussic  acid."  >  i    i     u  t 

'•  I  was  called  in  again  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  about  ten  oclock  when  1 
arrived.  Mrs.  May  brick  Hnd  Mr.  E.  May  brick  were  with  him.  He  was  belter 
of  all  he  had  complained  of  in  the  morning,  but  now  he  complamed  of  still- 
ness in  the  legs." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry : — 

«  On  Sunday  morning,  April  28,  I  was  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Maybrick  He 
was  at  that  time  in  bed.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  there  He  complained  of  a  fear 
Tf  dying  andapecnliar  feeling  about  his  heart.  He  was  f^'^^ll^'fy'^. 
cominff  on,  and  J  asked  him  when  the  symptoms  had  commenced  and  he  said  that 

°     'adding  that  he  attributed  them  to  a  strong  cup  of  tea,-and  as 
hZ  hZ  strong  tea  before,  and  had  suffered  from  similar  symptoms  he  intended 
to  givfurdHi^king  tea.    He  also  cou-plained  of  a  dirty  tongue,  and  said  he 
would  be  elad  if  I  could  clean  it  for  him. 

-  Onlhat  day,  28th  of  April,  I  attributed  his  illness  to  indigestion,  which 
I  presumed  he  had  been  suffering  from  for  some  time  owing  to  the  furred  con- 
dition o7  his  tongue,  and  the  special  attack  of  which  he  complamed  that  morn- 
?ng  to  be  due  to  tea  He  gave  me  the  history  of  /m  case  for  years  bach,  and  he 
s?Ld  that  on  the  27th  of  April  he  went  to  Wirrall  races,  but  he  did  not  feel 

^^^^  Mr.^S wift :  In  your  opinion  what  was  he  suffering  from  ? 
A.  Indigestion. 

Q  During  the  time  you  were  attending  him  was  he  suffering  from  stiff- 
ness af te^  the  ^jf  ^^'di;-^^^  On  the  Sunday  night  he  sent  for  me. 
saying  he  had  sfffness  in  both  limbs,  but  that  soon  passed  off.  There  was  no 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  after  that  day. 

Q.  You  attended  him  from  the  28th  of  April  until  the  day  of  his  death  ? 

Q  For' some  days  after  you  began  to  attend  him  you  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  his  symptoms  arose  from  anything  but  natural  causes  ? 

Q.  They^wCTe  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  congestion  which  might  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes  ? 
A.  Quite  so. 
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Q.  You  told  us  he  gave  you  a  history  of  his  symptoms  going  back  for  Humphreys 
some  years.  and  Carter. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  then  that  he  had  suffered  from  numbness  of  the  limbs  f 
A.  He  never  complained  of  numbness  of  the  limbs,  although  he  complained 

of  numbness  in  one  of  the  little  fingers  and  one  of  his  third  fingers. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  of  symptoms  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some 

years  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  Iiad  consulted  medical  men  for  some  years.  He  gave 
me  a  history  of  his  illnesses,  but  did  not  describe  the  symptoms  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  were  appearances  of  his  symptoms  that  day. 

Dr.  Humphreys  had  said  nothing  about  the  warning  given  him  Humphrey* 
by  Mrs.  Maybrick  about  his  taking  a  white  powder,  and  about  his 
questioning  James  Maybrick  in  consequence  about  strychnine  and 
nux  vomica,  Which  I  have  already  set  out.  Dr.  Humphreys  had 
said  nothing  about  this  having  occurred  on  this  Sunday,  the  28th, 
when  he  was  first  called  in,  either  at  the  Inquest  or  in  examination 
in  chief  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry;  but  the  fact  was  dieted 
from  him  in  cross-examination.  The  reticence  of  Dr.  Humphreys 
about  this,  when  he  was  referring  to  the  history  James  Maybrick 
had  given  him  on  this  same  occasion  of  his  illnesses  for  years  past, 
is  very  odd,  and  I  just  note  it  as  I  pass. 

At  the  Trial,  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — ■ 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Maybrick  ? 
A.  On  bunday,  the  28tLi  of  April. 
Q.  At  what  time  wa?  that  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o'clot  k,  or  a  few  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  In  bed.    Mrs.  Maybri(  k  was  present  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Maybiick  say  ? 

A.  He  said  to  me  that  he  was  not  well. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  that  morning  of  some  peculiar  condition  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  about  his  chest  and  heart.    He  was  afraid  of  being  paralysed. 

Q.  Did  he  say  so  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  long  he  had  been  suffering  from  these  symptoms  I 
A.  lie  said  theij  came  on  that  niornwg. 
Q.  Did  he  assign  a  cause  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  said  it  was  the  result  of  a  strong  cup  of  tea. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  hehad  expirienced  these  symptoms  before? 

A.  Yes;  he  mid  that  tea  had  on  other  occasiotis  produced  simi'ar  incon- 
reniences;  and  whilst  th,.re  his  hands  were  so  unsteady  aud  twitchi'jg  that  he 
upset  some  wme  and  that  he  was  greatly  di.tre.sed  lest  his  friends  would  think 
that  he  was  drunk.    I  attributed  the  symptoms  to  distress  and  palpitation  of 

The  Judge  :  Would  a  cup  of  strong  tea  have  produced  all  these  symptoms  ? 

♦   f  1     f  .    T"^^       ""-^  ^'^"'"■^  He  complained  as 

to  the  state  of  his  tongue,  saying  it  had  been  furred  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
he  could  not  get  it  clean.  He  said  he  had  been  at  the  Wirral  races,  and  befm-e 
starting  on  going  downstairs,  he  felt  very  funny  and  his  legs  wei'e  stiff  and 
during  the  vvhole  of  the  dny  he  was  at  the  races  he  felt  in  a  peculiar  s  fte  in 
a  dazed  condition.    After  coming  from  the  races  he  went  to  diSe  wiU  a  fi  e'«? 
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Humphreys  Q.  Did  you  prescribe  anything  for  him  ?    What  did  you  give  him  ? 

and  Carter.  J  j     ^  ^imx  some  dUute  prussic  acid,  and  advised  him  to  drink  nothmg 

—        but  Boda  and  milk  that  day.    He  told  me  he  had  not  been  well  the  pre- 


Dr.  Humphreys.  ^^"^  q  ^j'f  y^u  had  JcTiovm  he  had  been  sick  on  the  previous  day  would  you  have 
aiiribuied  it  to  the  cup  of  tea  taken  that  morning? 
A.  Probably  not.  (Laughter.) 

Now  I  must  just  stop  and  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  this  last  question  and  answer,  ,  and  ask  them  whether  they 
approve  of  such  absolute  buffoonery  in  a  Criminal  Court.  It  is  a 
question  and  answer  that  may  be  suitable  for  Sambo  and  Pompey 
at  a  nigger  entertainment,  but  it  is  absolutely  outrageous  for  a 
Crown  Counsel  and  a  medical  man  at  a  Trial  for  Murder  ! 

Dr.  Humphreys  having  answered  that  question,  went  on  : — 

"I  saw  him  next  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  the  witness 
Cadwallader  met  me.  Deceased  was  then  in  quite  a  different  condition  from 
that  presented  a  few  hours  before.  All  he  complained  of  xn  the  rtiormny  had 
disappeared,  and  he  was  not  then  suffering  from  st.ffness  of  the  legs.  He  showed 
me  Dr  Pullers  prescription  in  the  morning,  after  lohich  I  directed  htm  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  gave  him  another  prescription  to  replace  it  Deceased  knew  he 
was  taking  nux  vomica  in  the  prescription  Dr.  Fuller  had  given  him,  and  he 
had  an  idea  that  the  stiffness  in  the  limbs  was  due  to  that.  He  was  a  man  who 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  medicine."  _ 

0  You  say  that  after  having  seen  him  three  times  only  ?   ^  ,  .  ,  ^  , 

A  Oh  no  He  told  me  so  himeeif,  he  said,  "  Humphreys,  I  think  I  know 
a  great  deal  of  medicine.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  medicine."  And  knowing 
he  was  taking  nux  vomica,  and  he  thought  the  stiffnets  of  the  preceding 
mornina  r27th  of  April,  the  day  of  the  Wirral  races]  was  due  to  that,  con- 
sequently I  advised  him  not  to  take  any  more.  He  said  his  liver  loas  wrong,  and 
I  made  o»i  examination  of  him,  and  1  did  not  contradict  him  He  also 
complained  of  other  things  already  referred  to.  I  remained  with  him  for 
about  an  hour,  and  advised  him  to  stay  in  bed  the  fol  owing  morning. 

Q  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  friends  saying  he  was  hypochondriacal  ? 

A  Yes  but  he  said  "  I  am  not ;  I  know  how  I  feel." 

O.  Anything  about  mustard  and  water  being  used  ?       ,   ,     ,  ^ 

A  I  do  recollect  something  about  mustard  and  water,  but  when  I  don  t 
know  '  I  called  again  on  the  deceas^'d  in  the  evening,  and  found  hina  in  bed, 
havinq  been  sent  for  as  Mr.  Maybrick  was  suffering  from  stiff ne^^s  %n  the  hmbs— 
the  two  lower  limbs.  I  prescribed  for  that  Ifromide  of  potassium  and  tincture 
of  henbane. 

Cross-examined : — 

Q.  You  were  in  attendance  upon  the  late  Mr.  Maybrick  continuously 

from  the  28th  of  April  until  he  died  ? 

A.  I  was.  ,  J  ii. 

Q.  Therefore  you  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 

symptoms  manifested  during  its  progress  ? 

A  Y'cs  sir* 

Q  Now,  when  you  saw  him  on  the  28th,  the  day  after  the  Wirral  races, 
did  he  give  you  a  history  of  what  he  had  gone  through  the  day  before « 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  at  the  Wirral  races  riding  ? 
A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  there  on  horseback. 
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Q.  He  had  been  there  riding  ?   I  do  not  suggest  that  he  was  riding  in  Humphreys 
the  races.  and  Carter. 

A.  Yes,  he  was  there  on  horseback. 

Q.  He  said  he  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  that  he  had  got  wet  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  not  very  well,  but  did  not  tell  me  that  he  got  wet.  Humphreys. 
Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  able  to  recall  from  your  recollection  the 
weather  on  that  day  ? 
A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  fact  a  wet  day  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  dined  with  a  friend  over  the  water  ? 
A.  He  said  he  had  dined  with  a  friend. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  taken  ill  during  the  dinner  ? 
A.  He  said  that  he  had  been  seized  with  some  twitchings  of  the  arm. 
Q.  Let  me  understand  clearly,  please,  the  symptoms  which  he  repeated 
to  you.    He  made  a  reference  to  a  strong  cup  of  tea,  did  he  not  ? 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  he  attributed  the  nervous  symptoms  to  that  fact ' 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  if  a  man  has  a  weak  action  of  the  heart  that  a  strong  cup 
of  tea  might  produce  nervousness  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  the  case  without  a  man  having  a  weak  heart. 
Q.  He  also  complained,  did  he  not,  of  headache  » 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  of  long  standing,  do  you  know  ? 
A.  It  had  existed  for  about  twelve  mouths. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  he  said  that  he  had  suffered  from 
headache  as  far  back  as  the  Ascot  races  that  year  ? 
A.  He  told  me  so. 

Q.  I  think  he  further  complained  of  pains  on  the  left  side  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  ? 

A.  It  was  not  a  pain,  it  was  a  discomfort.    An  indescribable  feeling  of 
nervousness  which  I  presume  was  from  palpitation. 
Q.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  ? 
A.  Yes,  on  the  left  side. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  you  were  called  in  again  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  found  him  on  that  occasion  complaining  of  a  stiffness  of  the 
lower  limbs  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  natural  if  he  had  been  riding  and  caught  cold  ? 
A.  I  should  not  expect  such  symptoms  as  this  from  a  man  riding  and 
catching  cold. 

Q.  This  stiffness  ;  what  would  you  call  it  ?    How  do  you  suggest  it  arose? 
A.  I  think  it  arose  from  a  mental  condition  from  the  conversation  I  had 
had  with  him  in  the  morning. 

•xuS:-'^  ^°  understand  how  the  stiffness  of  the  lower  limbs  is  connected 
with  his  mental  condition.  From  his  conversation  in  the  morning  do  you 
mean  to  suggest  that  he  fancied  his  limbs  were  stiff? 

A.  I  won't  say  that  altogether  he  fancied  they  were  stiff,  but  after  I  got 
ther^'  the  stiffness  passed  away  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  Judge  :  Could  you  feel  if  the  muscles  were  stiff? 

^.-^  Upon  rubbiug  them  a  few  miuutes  and  taking  his  attention  away  from 
the  stiffuess  the  symptoms  seemed  to  disappear. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  :  Where  was  the  stiffness  ? 

A.  In  both  limbs,  extending  from  the  hips  down  to  the  feet. 
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Q.  Along  the  sciatic  nerve  ? 
A.  The  sciatic  nerve  and  the  whole  limb. 

Q.  Did  you  connect  that  with  the  nux  vomica  in  your  own  mind? 
A.  Yes,  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  the  morning. 
Q.  Which  was  ? 

A.  About  the  nux  vomica.  He  told  me  he  knew  the  symptoms  of  nux 
vomica,  and  he  said  he  thought  the  stiftness  was  due  to  that  and  to  Dr. 
Fuller's  mixture. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  that  as  a  full  explanation  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  him  next  day  suffering  from  a  dirty  tongue  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That,  in  your  opinion,  was  symptomatic  of  chronic  derangement  of  the 
stomach  ? 
Yes. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  the  28th  of  April. 
29th  April.  29th  April,  Monday.    Dr.  Humphreys  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  I  saw  him  on  Monday  ;  he  then  stayed  in  bed  at  my  request.  I  knew 
there  was  no  return  of  the  symptoms,  except  the  tongue,  which  was  dirty. 
I  made  a  change  in  the  treatment.  I  prescribed  a  diet  for  him.  For  breakfast, 
he  was  to  take  some  coffee,  some  toast,  and  some  bacon  ;  for  luncheon,  some 
beef  tea,  with  Revalenta  Arabica,  and  Du  Barry's  Food  ;  and  for  dinner,  he  w^as 
to  have,  on  alternate  days,  chicken  and  fish.  For  medicine,  I  prescribed  him 
a  medicine  called  Pa-paine  Iridin — Seymours,  that  is  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
prepared.  Then  after  that,  I  told  him  I  would  call  again  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, after  business." 

Dr.  Humphreys  at  the  Trial : — 

"  I  called  shortly  after  10  o'clock  ;  I  found  him  in  bed,  where  he  had 
remained  by  my  request.  Me  did  not  complain  of  anything,  and  all  tlie 
symptoms  had  disappeared,  except  the  furred  tongue.  I  made  a;i  examination 
of  him  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic,  and  pre- 
scribed a  dietary  for  him  in  writing,  and  gave  it  to  him  himself.  I  believe 
I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  every  day  I  was  at  the  house.  The  dietary  consisted  of 
coffee,  toast,  and  some  bacon  for  breakfast ;  some  Revalenta  food  and  tea  for 
luncheon  ;  and  for  dinnp.r,  he  was  to  take  alternate  meals  of  fish  and  bacon. 
/  prescribed  for  him  Seymour's  preparation  of  Papaine  and  Iridin.  The 
papaine  was  a  vegetable  digestive,  and  the  iridin  a  slight  laxative  to  act  on 
the  liver.    The  quantity  to  be  taken  was  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day." 

Cross-examined  : — 

Q.  You  found  him  suffering  from  a  dirty  tongue  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That,  ih  your  opinion,  was  symptomatic  of  chronic  derangement  of  the 
stomach  ? 
A.  Yes. 

April  30,  Tuesday. — Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  see  the  patient. 
May  1,  Wednesday. — Dr.  Humphreys  at  Inquest — 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  Wednesday,  Ist  of  May  ? 
A.  I  called  on  Wednesday  about  half-past  six  p.m. 


Humphreys 
and  Carter. 


Dr.  Humphreys. 


30  th  April. 
iBt  May. 
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Q.  How  did  you  find  him  ?  '  Humphreys 

A.  /  found  him.  better.  and  Carter. 

Q.  He  had  no  headache  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  his  tongue  cleaner  ?  Dr  Humphrey* 

A.  It  was  cleaner  ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  making  progress  ? 
_  A.  Certainly.    On  leaving  him  on  Monday,  the  29th,  I  promised  to  call 
agam  in  the  euening  on  Wednesday,  May  1st.    This  I  did,  and  found  Mr.  May- 
brick  much  better.    I  advised  him  to  continue  the  same  treatment.   Mr.  May- 
brick  told  me  I  need  not  call  again  as  he  would  call  on  me. 

Cross-examined  : — 

Q.  On  "Wednesday,  1st  of  May,  you  found  him  better  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  His  tongue  cleaner  ? 

A.  His  tongue  was  cleaner  than  it  was  on  Monday. 
Q.  And  his  headache  gone  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  on  the  1st  of  May  after  he  had  returned  from  lusiness. 
somewhere  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening  ? 
A.  /  did. 

I  will  add  to  this  history  of  the  symptoms  from  the  27th  of  Edwin 
April  to  the  3rd  of  May  Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  at  the  Trial—  ^^yb""*^ 

_      "  I  am  a  cotton  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
m  America     On  the  25th  of  April  this  year  I  returned  from  that  country,  and 
on  the  26th  I  first  saw  my  brother  at  his  office.    I  dined  with  him  that  even- 
ing,  and   at  that    time   he    seemed   to  be  in  his  usual    health  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  extended,  he  on  the  whole  enjoyed  very  good  health 
J^rom  time  to  time  he  took  ordinary  liver  medicine.    On  Saturday,  the  27th 
ot  Apnl    I  saw  him   for  a  moment  when  passing   to   the  Wirral  races 
and  on  the  next  day  I  went  out  to  his  house  by  the  one  o'clock  train  in  the 
afternoon.    I  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa,  apparently  ill.    He  informed  me 
inat  He  had  been  seized  with  illness  on  the  previous  morning,  but  that,  feeline 
somewhat  better,  he  had  gone  out  to  the  Wirral  races,  where  he  had  not  felt 
himself  the  whole  day.    He  also  said  that  he  had  numbness  in  the  legs,  and  in 
the  hands.    After  he  retired,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bin  wife  sat 
talking  to  me  in  the  breakfast-room  for  nearly  an  hour.    A  ring  then  came 
from  the  chamber  bell,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  went  upstairs.  I  followed,  and  found 
deceased  in  bed,  almost  without  the  use  of  his  legs  and  right  hand.    His  wife 
rubbed  his  legs,  and  I  did  so  afterwards,  and  then  Dr.  Humphreys  came  I 
stayed  at  the  house  on  Sunday  night,  at  my  brother's  request,  and  on  Monday 
morning,  the  29th,  I  found  him  rather  better.    I  went  out,  and  did  not  see 
deceased  again  till  the  next  day  fTuesday,  the  30th].  He  was  then  pretty  much 
tne  same  as  on  Monday.    On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May,  deceased  went  to 
business  ancZ  /  took  htm  his  luncheon  in  a  bro2vn  jug  from  the  house.    It  con- 
sisted of  farinaceous  food,  which  was  warmed  in  a  saucepan,  and  the  deceased 
after  eating  it,  said  the  cook  had  put  sherry  in  it,  which  she  knew  he  did  not 
""f^''^^^'-'^'        he  had  not  felt  well  since  his  luncheon,  and  at  diuner 
at  Battlecrease  the  same  night,  he  was  not  so  well  as  in  the  morning    He  dS 
11  T^f^M     t"I'^°^  ^"  particular.  On  th.  Friday,  3rd  of  May,  Ld  Satur- 
day, 4th  of  May  I  did  not  see  him,  nor  on  the  Snnday,  5th  of  May,  till  five  p  m 
when  1  went  to  the  house  and  found  him  ill  in  bed."  J'>       uve  p.m., 
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and  Carter. 


Edwin 
Maybrick. 


Cross-examined : — 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  at  Battlecrease  ? 

A  On  the  25th  of  April.  c 
Q.  Were  you  backwards  and  forwards  at  Battlecrease  up  to  the  time  of 

your  brother's  death  ? 
A  Yes. 

Q,*  Did  you  sleep  at  the  house  a  number  of  days? 
A.  Yes. 

A.  FskpTtSre  on  the  28th  of  April-the  Sunday  after  I  f  rived-and  on 
the  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  April,  and  not  again  until  Sunday,  the  5th  of  May  ; 
and  then  I  slept  there  every  night  until  his  death. 

Q.  And  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nights  you  were  there  all  the  time ! 

A.  Yes.  ,     ,    ^    , , 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  seem  attentive  to  her  husband  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  sit  up  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  most  nights,  I  believe.    I  understand  so. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  on  Sunday,  the  28th  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  Were  you  there  when  she  sent  for  Dr.  Humphreys  on  the  Sunday 

a!  Yes,  in  the  evening  ;  he  had  already  been  there  in  the  mornmg  before 

I  ^irrWe  ^^^^^        there  when  she  sent  for  him  in  the  first  mstance  ? 

A.  No.  ^,    ,  , 

Q.  He  was  the  only  medical  man  living  near  to  the  house  f 
A.  Yes,  he  lived  only  ten  minutes'  walk  away. 
Q.  What  was  the  day  on  which  you  took  down  food  to  the  office  ? 
A.  Wednesday,  1st  of  May.  ,  .  ,   ^    ,        j.  ,  x 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  previous  occasion  on  which  food  was  taken  to 
the  office  was  Tuesday,  30th  of  April  ?        ,      ,    „  txt  j  j 

A.  The  only  days  on  which  food  was  taken  to  the  office  were  Wednesday 

and  Thursday,  May  1st  a)id  2ud.  r    •,        x  j  v. 

Q  Now  I  ask  you  this,  Did  you  leirn  how  the  food  affected  your  brother 
on  the  Wednesday  ?    Do  you  sugr/est  that  he  was  sick  after  it  ? 

A  Bu  sick  do  you  mean  vomiting  ?  Oh  no,  I  do  not  suggest  any  such 
thing.  I  have  never  stated  that.  1  spoke  to  him  on  that  occasion  and  he 
said  he  did  not  feel  so  well  since  his  luncheon. 

Q  Is  it  nut  a  fact  that  you  dined  that  day  at  Battlecrease  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  company  consisted  of  Captain  Irving,  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  myself,  my  brother,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

His  Lordship  :  The  food  was  taken  down  by  you  on  Wednesday,  the  let 
of  May  and  by  some  one  else  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  May.  Which  day  was 
it  when  you  asked  him  how  he  felt  and  when  he  said  he  did  not  feel  so  well 
after, his  luncheon? 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  That  was  on  the  Wednesday,  my  lord.  It  was  the 
day  when  he  had  dinner  at  home  with  Captain  Irving  and  his  brother. 

I  will  add  to  this  that,  at  the  Inquest,  when  Edwin  Maybrick 
gave  similar  evidence,  there  was  a  variation  in  it  which  is  of  some 
importance  as  bearing  npon  a  suggestion  that  was  made,  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  put  arsenic  into  the  food  ordered  by  Dr.  Humphreys 
to  be  taken  at  luncheon,  and  which  was  prepared  at  the  house  by 
the  cook,  tied  up  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  asked  Edwin  to  carry  it 
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down  to  the  office  for  his  brother  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May  Humphreys 
and  which  James  May  brick  warmed  up  at  the  office  and  eat! 
Edwm  Maybrick  at  the  Inquest  said  :  

"  On  Wednesday  the  1st  of  May  I  was  in  Liverpool  and  saw  the  deceased 
at  his  oace.  He  said  he  was  unwell,  and  from  my  own  observations  I  iudged 
he  was  rather  unwell  This  was  before  luncheon,  and  after  luncheon  he  was  not 
so  well  as  before.  He  had  had  something  which  was  brought  down  from  Battle- 
crease— some  farinaceous  food."  ■"«<'i'ic 

Now  it  was  a  significant  omission  in  Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence 
at  the  Trial  that  he  said  nothiug  about  James  Maybrick  being 
unwell  before  he  took  this  luncheon,  and  only  said— 

"He  afterwards  said  he  had  not  felt  well  since  his  luncheon  !" 

which  answer  impressed  the  Judge  so  much  that  he  specially 
directed  attention  to  his  feeling  unwell  after  his  luncheon/  That 
omission  of  Edwm  Maybrick's,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  remark- 
able and  unfair,  and  how  it  escaped  the  attention  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell  I  cannot  understand. 

I  stop  at  this  poiut  because  up  to  this  time  James  Maybrick 
was  o;»t^nd  about  and  would  be  able  to  take  his  own  medicines 
and  food.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  been  in  bed  one  day,  namely  on 
Monday,  the  29th,  when  he  stayed  there  at  Dr.  HumphW  re- 
request;  and  as  to  that  day,  even  Dr.  Humphreys  said  «He  did 
not  complain  of  anything.  All  the  symptoms  had  disappeared 
except  the  furred  tongue,"  and  as  to  the  furred  tongue  it^will  be 
remembered  that  James  Maybrick  had  told  him  he  had  had  it  for 

Zl^l  nfJ,  "7""'  H^P'^^y^  «^  day  made  an  e.amL 
and  fit?  W  V  ^«        a  chronic  dyspeptic, 

and  treated  h  m  accordingly-prescribed  a  diet  for  him,  and  said 
he  would  call  in  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  and  see  him  in  the 
evenmg  after  business.  It  will  be  remembered  that  onlv  on  one 
occasion,  namely,  on  Sunday  night,  the  28th,  had  James  Maybrick 
complained  of  any  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  and  Dr.  Humphreys'  ac 
count  of  this  at  the  Inquest  was  :—  ^  ^ 

abont  ?n''  w  28th,  I  was  specially  called  in    I  arrived 

SaTb^  cl^te  wFt^hfrn   '7"/  '7;'°  ^''^^'''"^  and  Mr  1  dw  ' 

mayDricK  were  with  him.    /  found  him  better  of  all  he  had  comvlainerl  nf  i„ 

the  mormny,  but  now  he  complained  of  stiffness  L  the  loweTliZT Ttloli  Lm 
tmlTr'^'''^\'^  to/bra«zom.nra«cZ  bent  the,nat  Te\nL  '^nd^^^^ 

T  .^tT"^^"'''^  *°  ^^'^  «<^iff^ess  of  the  limbs  that 

James  Maybrick  had  given  Dr.  Humphreys  a  history  of  h^s  symu 
toms  for  ye.^rs-he  had  a  fear  of  paralysis,;nd  had  spoken  of  ha^vTn^ 
for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  numbness  in  the  fingers  of  h  s  hind 
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Dr.  Hopper. 


Dr.  Drysdale. 


Humphreys    Moreover,  that  for  years,  extending  from  1881  to  1888,  he  had  been 
constantly  consulting  Dr.  Hopper,  who  said  at  the  Trial- 

Q.  Did  he  complain  of  numbness  ? 
A.  Yes,  that  was  a  frequent  complaint. 
Q.  Numbness  in  what  part? 
A.  In  the  extremities. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  extremities  ? 
A.  In  the  hands,  feet,  and  also  legs.  .    ,   f  . 

Q.  That  was  a  symptom  he  frequently  complamed  of 
A.  Yes,  frequently. 

Then  again,  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial,  said 
that  James  Maybrick  had  been  consulting  him  from  November, 
1888,  to  7th  March,  1889  :— 

"He  said  he  had  been  complaining  for  three  months.  He  was  suffering 
from  attacks  of  pains  from  side  to  side  of  the  liead  and  creepmg  ^11  ov«r  hLs 
i,ead,  preceded  by  pains  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  a  dull  headache. 
He  was  never  free  from  pain  except  early  in  the  mormng  and  poss.bly  in  the 
forenoon.  There  was  no  foul  taste  in  hia  mouth.  After  smokmg  ntuch,  or 
tling  too  much  wine,  he  iecame  numb  down  the  left  leg  and  ^<^nd^^^-d  Imble 
to  eruption  upon  the  skin.  These  were  the  symptoms  of  which  he  com- 
plained." 

Q.  What  did  he  complain  of  on  the  7th  of  March  ? 

A  He  stated  he  had  been  better  during  the  interval,  but  never  more  than 
two  days  quite  free  from  headache,  although  it  was  not  quite  so  bad,  and  a 
little  creeling  sensation.  He  had  no  aggravation  after  f         .fi;  tongu^^^^^ 
little  furred,  and  there  was  still  pain  and  numbness  of  the  left  leg,  but  not  feo 
bad. 

Then  again,  Dr.  Fuller,  whom  James  Maybrick  consulted  on 
the  14th  of'' March,  said,  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  :— 

"I  saw  Mr.  James  Maybrick  and  made  an  examination  of  him  ;  he  com- 
plained of  pis  in  his  head  and  numbness,  and  said  he  was  apprehensive  of 
being  paralysed." 

O  What  made  him  thmk  that  ?  ,  ■  i„„t„.i 

A  He  had  lost  some  sensation,  and  felt  numb.  The  exammation  lasted 
over  an  hour.  I  found  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  I  told  him 
?Jere  was  little  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  he  was  suffermg  from 

indigeBtion.  and  I  was  perfectly  certain  there  was  no  fear  of  paralysis. 

So  then  the  «  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  »  up  to  the  midnight 
of  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  amounted  to  this  :  that  on  the  27th  ot 
April,  before  starting  to  the  Wirral  races,  he  was  sick  after  ta  uug 
an  overdose  of  some  London  medicine-as  to  the  nature  of  which 
or  where  it  came  from  no  disclosure  was  made  at  the  Irial,  and 
that  he  felt  numbness  in  his  legs;  and  that  after  ridmg  all  day  at 
the  races  and  getting  wet  through,  and  going  to  dine  at  a  friend  s 
house  and  returning  home  late  at  night,  he,  the  next  mornmg, 
Sunday,  the  28th  of  April,  was  taken  ill,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave 
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him  some  mustard  and  water  to  make  him  sick,  telling  him  it  would 
remove  t/ie  brawly  at  all  events  ;  and  it  did  make  him  sick.  In  the  — 
meantime  Dr.  Humphreys  had  been  sent  for,  and  James  Maybrick 
-ave  him  a  history  of  his  symptoms  for  years,  and  among  them  told 
liim  of  the  numbness,  in  his  finners,  which  he  was  subject  to;  and 
Dr.  Humphreys  having  been  warned  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  he  was 
"dosing  himself"  with  some  wliite  powder  questioned  him  about 
strychnine  and  nux  vomica ;  and  James  Maybrick  said  he  could 
not  stand  nux  vomica,  but  Dr.  Fuller  had  put  some  in  the  medicine 
he  had  prescribed  for  him,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  agreed  with  him  that 
the  mix  vomica  might  have  caused  the  omnibness  in  his  legs  the  day 
before,  when  starting  for  the  Wirral  races,  and  ordered  him  to  dis- 
continue taking  it,  and  gave  him  prussic  acid  instead— that  he  did 
not  mention  having  been  sick  the  day  before,  but  attributed  his 
being  taken  ill  to  a  cup  of  strong  tea  he  had  just  taken,  and  as  to 
which  Dr.  Humphreys  also  agreed  with  him,  and  put  him  on  a  diet 
excluding  tea— that  he  had  not  any  numbness  of  the  limbs  then ; 
but  in  the  evening  Dr.  Humphreys  had  been  sent  for  again,  and 
James  Maybrick  then  complained,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  of 
numbness  of  the  legs,  which  Dr.  Humphreys  put  right  by  rubbmg 
them  for  a  minute  !  and  as  to  any  pains  in  the  head  and  furred 
tongue  they  were  complaints  which  James  Maybrick  had  suffered 
from  for  months  !  and  there  being  no  other  sickness — no  diarrhoea, 
no  more  pains  in  the  limbs,  Dr.  Humphreys  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic,  and  treated  him  accordingly;  and 
when  he  saw  him  on  Wednesday,  1st  of  May,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  see  him  again  ! 

Now  I  do  not  think,  such  being  the  symptoms,  that  any  of  my 
readers — either  medical  or  general — now  that  the  excitement  over 
the  Maybrick  Mystery  has  subsided,  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusions but  that  up  to  Friday  evening,  3rd  of  May,  at  all  events, 
there  were  absolutely  no  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  that 
all  my  readers  will  wonder  how  out  of  such  materials  Mr.  Addison 
could  seriously  put  it  even  to  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  as  the 
case  of  the  Crown : — 

"  It  was  on  the  '17 th  of  April  that  the  first  iUnesa  occurred,  which  we  sav 
was  caused  by  arsenic  "  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  next  stage. 

May  3rd,  Friday.— Dr.  Humphreys  at  the  Inquest  said  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  did  not  see  him  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  May  ? 
A.  No, 

Q.  On  Friday,  May  3rd,  did  you  see  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  sent  for  me  before  he  went  to  business. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  felt  ? 
A.  He  said  he  did  not  feel  very  well. 
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Humphreys  Q.  Did  he  define  hie  feeling  ? 

***   ^  A.  /  don't  remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  thought  of  his  medicine  T 

A.  Yes,  he  thought  his  medicine  was  not  agreeing  with  him. 

r.  Humphreys         jfj..  Pickford  :  That  was  the  medicine  {Papaine  iridin)  the  name  of  which 
you  told  us  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryning  :  Did  you  advise  him  as  to  its  continuance  ? 

A.  I  said,  "  Go  on  as  you  are  doing  for  another  two  or  three  days.  / 
cannot  see  that  you  are  any  worse,  but  certainly  yoiir  tongue  is  not  so  dean  as  it 
was  on  Wednesday." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  give  any 
evidence  about  this. 

At  the  Trial,  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

"  On  Friday,  3rd  of  May,  I  received  a  message  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Maybrick. 
It  would  be  about  10  a.m.  I  found  Mr.  Maybrick  in  the  morning-room  on 
the  ground  floor.  He  said  he  had  not  been  so  tveU  since  the  day  before,  and  he 
added  that  he  did  not  think  my  medicine  agreed  wiLh  him.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  present  and  said  :  "  You  always  say  the  same  thing  about  anybody's  medi- 
cine after  you  have  taken  it  two  or  three  days."  I  said  to  Mr.  Maybrick,  "/ 
really  cannot  see  anything  the  matter  with  you.  Your  tongue  is  certainly  not  so 
clean  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  otherwise  J  cannot  see  any  difference  in  you.  My 
advice  is  to  go  on  the  same  for  two  or  three  weeka.  The  medicine  cannot  dis- 
agpee  with  you,  as  it  tends  more  to  assist  your  digestion  than  anything  else." 
Mr.  Maybrick  than  asked  me  whether  he  ought  to  have  a  Turkish  bath,  and  my 
reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  Later  ou  in  the  day  I  saw  Mr.  Maybrick,  at 
about  4  o'clock,  but  he  only  said  "  Good  afternoon." 

In  cross-examination : — 

Q.  On  the  2nd  of  May  you  did  not  see  him  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  On  Friday,  3rd  May,  he  complained  of  his  medicine  not  agreeing  with 
him  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  thought  his  medicine  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Q.  Mrs.  Maybrick  made  an  observation  that  he  had  frequently  said  that 
about  other  medicines  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  said  to  him  that  you  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
the  matter  vrith  him  ? 
A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  view  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  could  see  nothing  worse  with  him  than  that  his  tongue  was  a 
little  more  furred. 

Q.  In  other  words  they  were  the  symptoms  of  some  gastric  disturbance — 
dyspepsia,  greater  or  less  ? 

A.  I  was  of  the  same  impression  as  I  was  on  the  previous  day. 

Now  at  this  time,  up  to  this  Friday,  the  3rd,  when  after  giving 
James  ]Mayl)rick  permission  to  have  a  Turkish  bath,  and  seeing 
him  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same  health,  it  is  clear  that  not  only 
did  Dr.  Humphreys  see  no  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  or  of 
any  irritaut  poison,  but  that  there  were  in  fact  no  such  symptoms. 
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James  Maybrick  had  taken  his  lunch  at  the  office  on  Wednes-  f^^^ittr" 
day,  the  1st  and  Thursday,  2nd — the  only  two  days  on  which  it    *°  — 
was  taken  to  the  office.    He  had  not  been  sick,  nor  indeed  up  to 
this  Friday  afternoon  had  any  single  symptom  of  arsenical  poison-  3rd  May. 
ing  or  of  any  irritant  poison  presented  itself,  and  I  again  repeat 
with  wonder  that  Mr.  Addison  in  stating  the  case  for  the  Crown 
said : — 

"  It  was  on  the  27th  of  April  that  the  first  illness  occurred,  which  we  say- 
was  caused  by  arsenic." 

It  was  certainly  not  on  account  of  any  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning  that  Mr.  Addison  evolved  that  extraordinary  theory ! 

But  on  the  Friday  night,  the  3rd  of  May,  James  Maybrick 
was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  Dr.  Carter,  who  was  called  in 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May  (in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Humphreys),  stated  at  the  Trial  his  theory,  which,  as  a  serious 
illness  did  occur  that  Friday  night,  is  at  all  events  a  more  intel- 
ligible theory  than  Mr.  Addison's.  It  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys, but  Dr.  Carter  said  at  the  Trial— he  had  not  said  so  at 
either  the  Inquest  or  Magisterial  Inquiry,  or  apparently  thought 
of  it— but  I  suppose  he  had  thought  it  out  in  the  meantime,  and 
anyhow,  at  the  Trial,  he  said : — 

"I  judged  that  the  fatal  dose  must  have  been  given  on  Friday  the  3rd  of 
May,  Jm^  a  dose  might  have  been  given  after  that.  When  he  was  so 'violently  ill 
on  the  Friday  I  thought  it  would  be  the  effects  of  the  fatal  dose,  but  there 
mvst  have  been  subsequent  doses. 

We  have  got  two  "musts"  here  and  one  "might!"  and  in 
cross-examination  Dr.  Carter  explained  himself  thus  :— 

,  ^^^^^  ^  gi^e  your  opinion  as  to  when  the  fatal  dose  was 

STJT  ^""^  ^^^^        ^""^  ^'"'"''^  ""^^  fixed 

A.  7  had  it  on  my  mind. 

Q  Now  what  was  the  great  illness  which  occurred  on  Friday  the 
ord  of  May  ? 

A.  luas  told  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  anything  on  his  stomach  for 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  That,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  fit  with  the  other 
evidence,  but  it  does  not  matter  at  present. 

Well,  whether  it  matters  at  present  or  not,  the  illness  which 
attacked  James  Maybrick  on  that  Friday  night,  the  3rd  of  May 
was  the  fatal  illness.  James  Maybrick  never  afterwards  left  his 
bed,  and  died  on  the  11th  of  May.  But  whether  it  was  a  fatal 
illness  caused  by  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was 
feloniously  admmistered  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  are  the  questions  which 
form  the  cmx  of  the  Maybrick  case ;  and  I  direct  the  special  atten 
tion  of  my  readers  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  of  that 
illness,  and  the  treatment.  J  P        or  ttiat 
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Humphreys         As  Dr.  Carter  was  not  consulted  until  the  7th  of  May,  Dr. 
an.i^cartcr.    jj^j^^pj^reys'  evidence  is  the  only  evidence  that  was  given  concern- 
ing this  illness  in  its  early  stages. 
Dr.  Humphreys.       At  the  Inquost  Dr.  Humphreys  said  :— 

"I  was  called  in  again  between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
midnight  to  see  him.  He  was  in  bed  and  complained  of  great  pain  m  both, 
SwA^  which  had  been  rubbed.  Turpentine  had  been  apphed  to  relieve  the 
pain.  He  also  complained  of  having  been  sick  twice  smce  he  had  come  from 
town.    I  intvodnced  tnoiyhia  suppository."  j..  /a^ 

Superintendent  Bryning :  Did  he  say  anythmg  about  his  lunch  on  the 

prmoMS  day, ^Thursday^t  .e^^ii.^^  ^^^^^^  had  been  put  into  it,  and  that  it  made 

him  as  bad  as  ever  again.  ,  ■  -u    e  ^  9 

Mr.  Pickford  :  Put  into  what  ?    I  suppose  you  mean  his  beef  tea  ? 

A.  Yes. 

3ni  May  I  must  remark  here  that  he  had  not  taken  lunch  on  that  day, 

and  that  James  Maybrick  by  referring  to  what  he  had  taken  in  his 
lunch  on  the  previous  day,  could  hardly  be  understood  as  sug- 
gestinc'  that  the  inferior  sherry  which  he  had  taken  for  lunch  on 
Thursday  was  the  cause  of  his  being  sick  after  his  return  home 
from  business  on  Friday  evening.  Besides,  Dr.  Humphreys  had 
seen  him  on  the  morning  of  this  Friday  at  ten  o  clock,  and  had 
said  to  him  : — 

"  I  really  cannot  see  anything  the  matter  with  you." 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  over  the  Maybrick  Mystery 
it  really  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  James 
Maybrick  was  attributing  being  sick  twice  after  his  return  home 
on  Friday  evening  to  some  inferior  sherry  in  his  lunch  on  Thursday. 
The  "wish  was  father  to  the  thought"  with  those  were 
aettin^^  up  the  case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick.    Mr.  Davies  had  found 
a  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  rinsings  of  the  vessels  in  which  James 
Maybrick  prepared  his  lunch  at  the  office,  and  as  vomiting  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  they  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  arsenic  had  been  put  into  his  lunch  on  Thursday, 
he  would  have  waited  to  vomit  until  after  his  return  home  on 
Friday  evening.    However,  when  Dr.  Humphreys  came  to  see 
him  on  Friday  night  at  midnight  there  were  two  symptoms,  great 
vain  in  both  thighs,  and  he  had  been  sick  twice  since  his  return 
home  that  Friday  evening.    Dr.  Humphreys  then  went  on  and  it 
will  be  perfectly  clear  from  his  evidence  not  only  that  those 
svmptoms  did  not  suggest  arsenical  poisonrag  to  him,  but  that 
thev  did  not  even  suggest  that  the  sickness  arose  from  any  irritant 
poison  at  all,  or  he  would  have  examined  the  vomit  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 

"  I  do  not  remember  his  saying  anything  about  green  bile.    All  this  was 
in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  presence.     I  du  not  remember  that  he  said  what  his 
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luncheon  consisted  of.    I  might  have  suggested  sherry  co  make  it  more  palat-  Humphreys 

able,  as  what  he  was  taking  was  so  insipid.    His  luncheon  was  to  be  warmed  Carter, 

and  taken  at  his  own  office."   

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Dr.  Humphreys 

f.n^  '■^T*""''"u^'^  sickness  once  to  inferior  sherry  introduced  into  his 
insipid      "'''^  ordered  sherry  to  flavour  his  food,  which  he  said  was 

At  the  Trial  :— 

bricJ'^^W  *  ^^^1?^^  of  Friday,  3rd  of  May,  I  was  called  up  to  see  Mr.  May- 

Ung/is,  running  from  the  hips  doion  to  (he  knee." 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  saw  him  in  bed  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Q.  Had  anything  been  done  to  alleviate  the  pain  i 
A.  Yes,  they  had  rubbed  his  legs  with  turpentine, 
y.  Where  had  this  rubbing  been  applied  ? 
A.  To  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs 

A.  I  am  sure  I  did. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  pain  ? 

A.  Be  complained  of  a  gnawing  pain, 

Q.  Not  pain  from  pressure  ?  ' 

Q.  That  is  the  seat  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

.,.h7,^'  ^  S'^J*     ""i^^^  ^""^^  ^^^'^  '^"""^^  excessive  jack  towellina  ar„i 

nevaienta  1^  oocl.    1  did  not  inquire  whether  it  was  in  or  nnt      A  a  +1,^  • 
continued  I  gave  him  morphine  suppository  ' 
The  Judge  :  What  is  that  ? 

It  does  not  appear  how  Dr.  Humphreys  knew  what  this  Morphia 
morphia  suppository,  which  had  been  prescribed  for  Mrs  Mavbnvl  ^^^ito^y. 
some  time  or  other,  contained  ;  but  he  says  it  contained  a  gZrter 
of  a  gram  of  morphxa     If  it  did,  my  medical  readers  will  be  abt 
to  consider  whether  the  idea  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Humphreys  that 
the  symptoms  were  those  of  any  irritant  poison.        '^^''^^^^  t^at 

Then,  in  cross-examination,  Dr.  Humphreys  said  :— 

Q.  On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May,  you  found  him  better  ?' 
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8rd  May. 


Humphreys  Q.  His  tongue  cleaner  ? 

and  Carter.  ^  gjg  tongue  was  cleaner  than  it  was  on  the  Monday. 

.  Q.  And  his  headache  gone  ? 
A  Yes 

Dr.  HumpLreys.        q'  You  saw  him  on  the  1st  of  May,  after  he  had  returned  from  his  business, 
somewhere  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening  ? 
A.  I  did.  ^.  ^ 

Q,  On  the  2nd  of  May  you  did  not  see  him  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  On  Friday,  the  3rd,  he  complained  of  his  medicine  not  agreeing  with 
him  ? 

A.  Yes.    He  thought  his  medicine  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Q.  Mrs.  Maybrick  made  an  observation  that  he  had  frequently  said  that 
about  other  medicines  ? 
A  Yes. 

q'.  And  you  said  to  him  that  you  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  him  ? 
A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  view  ?  ,  .      i      ^i.  i.  u-  4. 

A.  Yes.    I  could  not  see  anything  worse  with  him  than  that  his  tongue 

was  a  little  more  furred.  .  •  j-  j. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  were  the  symptoms  of  some  gastric  disturbance- 
dyspepsia,  greater  or  less  ?  ,  •  j 
A.  I  was  of  the  same  impression  as  I  was  on  the  previous  day. 
Q.  On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  you  saw  him  again  ? 
A.  Yes. 

q!  You  were  sent  for,  and  you  came  to  see  him  again  later  at  night  ? 

q".  And  you  arrived,  I  think,  somewhere  about  midnight  ? 
A.  I  arrived  between  eleven  and  twelve.  •   •   i.u     ;;i  » 

Q  On  that  occasion  you  have  told  us  he  complained  of  pain  m  the  sides  ? 
A  He  complained  of  pain  in  both  legs,  from  the  hips  down  to  the  knees. 
q'.  And  it  was  in  relation  to  that  you  suggested  the  apphcation  of  a 
morphine  suppository  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so.  ,     .        a.,   .         •  o 

Q.  That  was  all  he  complained  of  in  the  way  of  pam  on  that  occasion  l 

A  Yes 

Q,'  By  the  way,  he  said  he  had  been  sick.    You  understood  that  he  had 

vomited  ? 
A.  Yes. 

0*  He  was  sick  twice  after  he  had  had  a  Turkish  bath  ? 
A."  Yes,  but  I  did  not  connect  the  two  incidents.    His  lordship  asked  me 
the  question  yesterday. 

Then,  in  re-examination  : — 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  on  the  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  how  long  he  had  been 
at  home  before  he  was  taken  twice  ill  ? 

A  He  told  me  he  was  sick  twice  after  he  came  home.  .  ,  j-j 

O"  Did  you  ask  him  at  all  whether  he  had  his  tea  before  he  was  sick  ;  did 
you  suggest  anything  to  him  ?    Did  he  merely  say  he  was  sick  twice  after  he 

came^home  Russell :  The  witness  said  first  that  Mr.  Maybrick  told  him  he 
was  twice  ill  "  as  soon  as"  he  came  home. 

Mr  Addison :  Did  he  say  he  was  twice  ill  after  he  came  home  ( 
SirCharles  Russell :  I  must  insist ;  the  words  were  '  as  soon  as  he  came 
home." 
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Mr.  Addison  :    What  did  he  say  ?  Humphreys 

A.  The  words  that  Mr  Maybrick  used  to  me  were  "he  was  twice  sick     and  Carter, 

after  he  came  home."   

Q.  Very  well.     Have  you  had  occasion  to  attend  any  one  who  has  been 
poisoned  by  arsenic  ?  Dr.  Humphreya 

A.  Never. 

The  above  completes  the  evidence  of  the  symptoms  on  the  3rd  3rd  May. 
of  May,  and  my  medical  readers  will  judge  whether  there  is  in 
them  any  sort  of  justification  whatever  either  for  Dr.  Carter's 
dogmatic  opinion 

j^^^ll^judged  that  the  fatal  dose  must  have  been  given  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of 
or  for  his  statement  as  to  his  reason  for  forming  that  opinion— 
severa/dlys ^^^^  *°  ^^^^^  anything  on  his  stomach  for 

as  to  which  Sir  Charles  Eussell  said — 

at  prlsent^'f '''''^ "^"^^  the  other  evidence,  but  it  does  not  matter 

Mai/  4tk,  Saturday.— Br.  Humphreys  at  the  Inquest  said  :—     4th  May. 

his  hlir''H?lt^^'°r/^V'?*^..""°™^°^'  ''"^^  ^^/■'"•^  ^"^'^^^  o'clock,  at 
his  house  He  was  in  bed.  I  don't  remember  whether  any  one  was  in  the 
room  with  him.  His  pain  had  disappeared  entirely,  but  U  was  sZT  Eve^ 
iZ      it  ""^'f      \'       1^*  "'^'^  """^^  '0  '''^^  anytlingon  Ms, tonal 

,  ^  ^"^P^reys  did  not  go  to  see  him  until  about  twelve 

o  cloc]£  that  mornmg,  I  must  presume  he  did  not  think  verv  seri- 
ously of  the  attack  on  the  night  before,  nor  of  the  symptoms  of  his 
having  been  "sick  twice"  after  he  had  come  home,  and  having 
pain  in  both  thighs  extending  down  to  the  knees/  and  as  this  pain 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  only  symptom  that  remained 

th?       n  72  T^'  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^«  ^«  did  not  examine 

the  vomit,  that  that  symptom  did  not  suggest  to  his  mind  then 
that  the  cause  of  the  sickness  was  any  irritant  poison  of  any  kind, 
or  he  would  surely  have  examined  the  vomit  to  see  what  it  was- 
whether  he  had  taken  any  bad  food  or  bad  wine,  or  other  irritant 
poison  of  that  kind,  at  all  events.  "i^uni: 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  give  any 
evidence  concerning  the  symptoms  on  this  4th  of  May. 

At  the  Trial  Dr.  Humphreys  said  :— 

"  0"  Saturday  the  4th  of  May,  I  saw  Mr.  Maybrick  early  and  found  th.*, 
thepavn  had  passed  away,  but  there  were  other  symptoms,  and^'he  tS  ^S  i1 
vomiting.    He  could  retain  nothinn  on  his  stomarh   anrl  ft„f  .V 
result  of  morphia.    I  advised  dece'ased  t^tl^rShLg  a  'aJ   bS  tol7T 
thirst  by  washing  out  h  s  mouth  with  TOofo,.      k„      u-     •  '  ^"^ate  hLs 

but  to  take  nothing  else."  °'     ''''^"S         *  ^^^P  cloth. 
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4th  May. 


Humphrey.  It  ig  plain,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  attribute  the 
and_cartcr.  ^^^-/^  ^^ich  had,  practically  speaking,  commenced  that  day,  to 
the  action  of  any  bad  food,  bad  wine,  or  other  irritant  POison  but 
to  the  action  of  the  morphia,  which  he  had  himself  admimsteied 
the  night  before  in  the  form  of  a  morphia  suppository,  because, 
being  sick  and  vomiting,  and  being  unable  to  retain  anything  on  bis 
stomach,  was,  he  said,  "the  common  result  of  morphia   !!  1 

nre«cribed  also  some  ipecacuanha  wine  for  allaying  the  vomitmg. 
It  was  a  prescription  either  homoeopathic  or  allopathic  according  to 
how  it  was  regarded.    /  saw  him  again  on  the  Saturday,  but  L  do 

not  recollect  the  visit."  x     n  +Ua 

Well  I  he  administered  ipecacuanha  wine,  he  says,  to  allay  tne 
vomiting.  I  dare  say  a  good  many  of  my  readers  have  had  it  ad- 
ministered to  them  to  make  them  vomit!  However  as  Dr. 
Humphreys  says,  that  is  a  prescription  either  homoeopathic  or,  in 
.^ther  words,  "  curing  like  by  like,"  curing  a  person  of  sickness  by 
giving  him  something  to  make  him  sick  !  or  allopathic,  which 
-xeans  curing  a  person  of  sickness  by  giving  him  something  that 
will  not  make  him  sick  ! 

Then,  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  On  the  Saturday  you  saw  him  in  the  morning  in  his  house.    He  was 

then  in  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  The  pain  had  disappeared  ? 

A.  Entirely,  but  his  tongue  was  still  dirty.   ,    ,     ^    ,      ,  , 
a  And  you  advised  that  he  should  take  no  food.    For  how  long  did  that 

continue  ?  ,  ,  r 

A  It  continued  until  the  Monday  forenoon.     ^  ,      ,     *.  ™i,ot, 

Q.  From  the  Friday  about  twelve  o'clock  up  to  the  Monday  about  what 

A  I  cannot  sav,  but  it  was  somewhere  after  half-past  ten. 
Q.  ArtWrtime.  after  the  Turkish  bath,  it  was  the  first  occasion  he  was 
able  to  retain  anything  upon  his  stomach  ? 

A.  It  was.  ,  .     ,,  -i."  0 

Q.  He  was  suffering  more  from  nawkmg  than  vomiting  ? 

A.  Not  that  day.  ,    o  x    j  o 

O  How  do  you  describe  him  on  the  Saturday  ? 

a!  He  could  retain  nothing  on  his  stomach  except  a  little  water. 

Q*.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  morphia  ? 

Q.'  And  you  have  found  that  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  take  morphia  i\i 

has  that  effect  ?  .  ■ 

A  It  has  in  some  people,  according  to  their  idiosyncrasies.  _ 
q"  With  a  view  to  stopping  the  retching  you  prescribed  ipecacuanha 
wine  '  That  would  be  upon  the  homoeopathic  principle  ?  _ 

A.  It  was  upon  the  knowledge  that  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wme  would 

stop  ^o'JJ^^^^gj^     j^j.gg  ^oggg  jt  ^ouid  be  a  thing  to  cause  vomiting  I 

q!  Then  you  applied  it  on  the  principle  similia  simililus  t 
A.  Upon  that  knowledge. 
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That  completes  the  evidence  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  on  ^^^^^^^^ 
Saturday  the  4th  of  May  !  — 
Ma?/  5tk,  Sunday. — Dr.  Humphreys  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

Dr.  Humphreya 

"  On  the  Sunday  I  found  him  better  than  on  the  Saturday.    He  complained  5th  May. 
of  a  nasty  filthy  taste  in  his  mouth,  and  craved  for  something  to  wash  it  with. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Sunday  or  the  previous  evening  that  he  complained 
of  his  throat." 

Dr.  Humphreys  had  completed  his  evidence  of  the  symptoms 
and  treatment,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  give  his  evidence 
about  the  post  mortem,  when  the  Coroner  interrupted  him,  and  the 
following  extraordinary  admission  was  made  that  he  had  him- 
self administered  arsenic  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Humphreys  knew 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  poisoning 
her  husband  with  arsenic,  and  that  portions  of  the  body  were  being 
analysed  to  discover  any  arsenic  iu  it ;  and  yet,  at  this  Coroner's 
Inquest,  which  was  a  roving  commission  to  hear  anything  touching 
the  question  of  death,  he  told  what  other  things  he  had  prescribed 
for  James  Maybrick,  He  had  heard  Dr.  Hopper  say  that  he  had 
never  prescribed  arsenic,  and  yet  he,  who  had  himself  prescribed 
it,  held  his  tongue  about  it,  and  but  for  the  opportune  interruptions 
of  the  Coroner,  we  must  take  it,  no  one  would  have  ever  heard  a 
word  about  it : — 

The  Coroner :  The  superintendent  is  now  going  to  examine  you  about 
the  post-mortem  examination.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  before  he  does  so,  do 
you  make  up  your  own  prescriptions  ? 

A.  Mostly. 

Q.  Did  you  make  up  the  prescriptions  for  the  deceased  ? 
A.  All,  except  one. 

I  dare  say  my  readers  will  suppose  that  that  one  was  the  morphia 
suppository  which  Dr.  Humphreys  had  administered  on  Friday 
night,  the  3rd  of  May,  and  which  he  said  had  been  "prescribed  for 
Mrs.  Maybrick  at  one  time  or  another ; "  but  it  was  not  that : — 

Q.  Which? 

A.  Fowler's  solution.  Fowler's 
Q.  You  have  not  told  u^  yet  that  you  had  given  him  Fowler's  solution.  solution. 
A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  now  when  you  gave  it  to  him  ? 
A.  It  was  on  Sunday  or  Monday. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Sunday  or  Monday  before  Mr.  Maybrick' s  death? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  Fowler's  solution  ? 

A  It  is  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  or  soda. 

Q.  What  dose  did  you  order  the  deceased  to  take  ? 

A.  The  dose  I  ordered  was  1-lOth  or  l-15th  of  a  drop. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  1-lOth  or  l-15th  of  a  a  drop  of  pure  liquid  ? 

A.  No.    1-lOth  or  l-15th  of  a  drop  of  Fowler's  solution. 

Q,  Was  that  Fowler's  solution  supplied  by  you  ? 

A.  By  me. 
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Humphreys  Q.  Did  you  send  it  to  the  house  ?  •,        ,   ,  i 

and  Carter.  ^  I  had  my  bottles  with  me.    I  carry  a  case  with  me,  and  Fowler  s  solu- 

  tion  was  the  contents  of  one.    I  dropped  four  drops  of  Fowler's  soluHon  mto 

five  tablespoousful  of  water. 
Itowler's  Q_  How  was  this  done  ? 

■olution.  ^  jj.        puij  iuto  the  patient's  wineglass, 

Q.  Was  this  done  in  the  house  ? 

A.  This  was  done  by  his  bedside. 

Q  Having  done  that,  what  were  your  instructions  ? 

A.  My  instructions  to  the  deceased  were  to  take  a  few  drops  of  this  every 

hour.  ,  ,  , 

A  Juryman  :  Did  you  say  how  many  drops  ? 

A.  I  said  a  few  drops,  I  gave  him  the  first  dose  myself  to  show  him  what 
to  take.  /  gave  him  about  fifteen  dro^js— certainly  less  than  half  a  tea- 
tpoonfxil. 

6  How  many  drops  would  there  be  in  the  medicine  glass  ? 

a'.  There  were  four  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  into  five  tablespoonsful 

of  water.  . 

Q.  How  many  drops  would  there  be  m  a  tablespoonful  ? 

A.  240. 

The  Coroner  :  To  take  fifteen  drops  every  hour  of  the  day  ? 
A,  Yes,  every  hour. 

Q.  Can  you  say  ivhether  this  was  on  Sunday  or  Monday  ? 
A  /  cannot  he  positive  which  day  it  was.    I  know  it  was  not  Tuesday, 
Q.  Then  I  make  out  there  were  eighty  doses  in  this  glass  if  he  took  fifteen 
drops  ? 

A.  Yes,  something  like  that, 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  he  took  the  mixture  ? 

A.  He  took  one  which  I  gave  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took  the  remainder  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Mayhrick  told  me  he  took  two  more. 

Q.  And  then? 

A,  I  don't  think  he  took  any  more, 
Q.  Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  he  complained  against  it,  saying  it  hurt  his  throat. 
Q.  On  the  same  day  as  you  prescribed  it  ? 
A)  No,  when  I  saw  him  next  day. 

Qf  At  that  time,  can  you  say  whether  there  was  any  of  the  solution  in  the 

medicine  glass  ? 

A.  When  he  complained — yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ? 

A  My  impression  is  I  threw  it  away. 

Q."  How  much  pure  arsenic  is  there  in  Fowler's  solution  in  drops  ? 

A.  One  in  a  hundred.    We  call  it  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  arsenite  potash 

of  soda.     ^  pgygoQ  had  taken  the  whole  mixture  you  had  prepared,  would  it 

cause  death  ? 

A.  Most  certainly  not, 

Q.  //  the  whole  of  this  mixture  had  been  taken  on  Sunday,  would  you  expect 
any  traces  of  arsenic  resulting  therefrom  in  eight  or  nine  days  after  f 
A.  I  should  not. 

Now  there  are  one  or  two  things  to  note  about  this  evidence  of 
Dr.  Humphreys  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  his  keeping  it  back  in 
this  extraordinary  way.  We  know  that  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not 
profess  to  have  much  knowledge  about  arsenic,  but  will  Dr.  Hum- 
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phreys  say  that  if  by  no  accident  he  did  not  put  more  than  four  ^^'dCaite^'^ 

dropa  of  Fowler's  solution  into  five  tablespoonsful  of  water,  and  a    '  — 

patient  were  to  take  doses  of  fifteen  drops  of  this  diluted  solution, 

it  would  hurt  his  throat  ?     If  it  did  hurt  his  throat,  Dr.  Hum-  Dr.  Humphreys 

phreys'  four  drops  must  have  been  very  large  drops  !    Then  again 

the  Coroner  asked  him  whether  any  traces  would  remain  after 

eight  or  nine  days.  Now  what  date  was  in  the  Coroner's  mind  when 

he  said  eight  or  nine  days,  because  this  Sunday  was  the  5th,  and 

James  May  brick  died  on  the  11th  1  I  take  it  he  must  have  meant 

the  date  of  the  post  mortem  on  the  13th.    Well,  I  want  to  make 

this  observation  here,  that  although  arsenic  may  be  eliminated 

from  the  body  through  the  excretions,  &c.,  during  life,  if  it  is  in 

the  body  at  the  time  of  death  it  would  not  be  eliminated — it  would 

remain — and  therefore  the  Coroner's  question  as  to  eight  or  nine 

days  was  meaningless  in  this  case.    It  should  have  been,  Would 

there  be  any  traces  left  at  the  time  of  death  %    Dr.  Humphreys' 

reply  is  certainly  not  a  dogmatic  reply.  It  was  simply — "  I  should 

think  not."    But  I  will  venture  to  tell  my  readers  that  there  are 

not  many  persons  who  possess  any  real  knowledge  and  experience 

of  the  properties  of  arsenic  who  would  not  have  replied,  *'  There 

probably  would  be." 

Then  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  Oiven  to  alleviate  pain  f 

A.  No  ;  given  to  alleviate  vomiting  and  to  clean  his  stomach. 
Q.  Did  it  alleviate  him  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  did  it  alleviate — -pain  ? 

A.  No;  he  was  not  suffering  pain — only  discomfort.    He  did  not  complain 
of  any  fain,  only  discomfort. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  his  having  taken  arsenic  before  that  ? 
A.  No. 

So  that  on  this  "Sunday  or  Monday" — this  5th  or  6th  of  May  —  sthoretu  May. 
James  Maybrick  was  not  suffering  pain,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  pre- 
scribed arsenic  to  alleviate  the  vomiting,  which  he  said  was  the 
"  common  result  of  mor2)hia  " 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

Q.  Now  amongst  the  other  things  you  prescribed  for  Mr.  Maybrick  you 
did  prescribe  some  solution  of  arsenic  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Not,  we  may  take  it,  in  any  dangererous  quantity. 
A.  No,  certainly  not. 

Q.  But  still  you  considered  arsenic  might  do  him  good  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Most  certainly. 

Q.  And  in  what  did  you  think  it  might  be  good  for  him  ? 
A.  I  gave  it  because  I  have  relieved  people  suffering  similarly  verv 
frequently.  ^ 
Q.  From  vomiting  and  so  on  ? 
A.  Yes,  and  for  the  condition  of  the  stomach. 
Q.  When  would  this  be  ? 
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Humphi-eya  A.  On  the  Sunday  or  the  Monday  after  I  was  first  called  in. 

and  Carter.  Q_  You  say  that  that  amount  of  arsenic  would  not  have  left  traces  ia  the 

  body  ? 

A.  Certainly  not  after  two  or  three  days. 
Dr.  Humphreys.        Q.  And  he  did  not  take  it  for  that  time  before  his  death  ? 
A.  Not  for  four  or  five  days. 

Dr.  Humphreys  said  at  the  Trial : — 

"I  saw  him  the  following  morning — Sunday — when  he  was  still  vmiting 
or  hacking  more  than  vomiting,  and  he  complained  of  his  mouth  leing  very 
dirty,  and  his  throat  troubling  him.  His  throat  showed  a  slight  redness,  but 
his  tongue  was  very  dirty  and  furred.  I  changed  his  medicine,  laecause  deceased 
had  not  made  the  improvement  I  had  expected.  I  prescribed  again  prussic  acid 
from  the  bottle  which  he  had  not  finished  the  previous  week." 

I  must  notice  here  that  at  the  Inquest,  when  the  Coroner 
elicited  from  him  that  he  had  prescribed  arsenic,  that  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys was  uncertain  whether  it  was  on  the  Sunday  or  Monday 
that  he  administered  arsenic ;  as  he  now  says  that  he  prescribed 
prussic  acid  on  Sunday,  it  must  be  inferred  that  it  was  on  Monday 
that  he  administered  the  arsenic,  for  one  can  hardly  suppose  that 
he  would  have  tried  his  patient  with  arsenic  and  prussic  acid  on 
the  same  day.  It  is,  I  think,  important  to  have  this  noted, 
because  Dr.  Humphreys,  having  prescribed  arsenic  on  one  day, 
says  he  stopped  tlio  patient  taking  it  the  next  day  because  it 
"hurt  his  throat,"  and  Nurse  Gore  said  in  her  evidence  at  the 
Trial  that  on  her  arrival  on  Wednesday  Mrs.  Maybrick  put  some 
water  into  the  medicine  glass — 

Q.  Why  did  she  put  water  in  the  glass  ?  _ 

A.  Because  the  medicine  burned  the  patient's  throat. 

and  as  Dr.  Humphreys  mixed  the  Fowler's  solution  in  the 
medicine  glass,  although  he  said  he  did  this  "on  Sunday  or 
Monday — it  was  not  on  Tuesday,"  still,  as  he  was  uncertain  about 
the  Sunday  or  Monday,  he  may  have  made  a  mistake  about  Tues- 
day also.  At  any  rate,  there  is  quite  enough  in  the  above  to  sug- 
gest that  this  may  be  so.  Dr.  Humphreys  at  the  Inquest  was 
asked  whether  the  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  he  prescribed  would 
burn  the  throat  ? 

Q.  Does  this  medicine  that  you  prescribed  form  a  sediment  ? 

A.  No  ;  but  there  may  be  a  slight  muddiness  or  discolouration. 

Q.  It  would  not  burn  a  patient's  throat  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  did  James  Maybrick  complain 
that  it  did  burn  his  throat,  but  Dr.  Humphreys  stopped  his  taking 
it  the  next  day  because  it  did  burn  his  throat !  I  again  repeat  the 
observation  I  have  already  made,  that  if  it  did  burn  his  throat 
Dr.  Humphreys  must  have  put  a  much  larger  amount  of  Fowler's 
solution  into  that  mixture  than  the  four  drops  in  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  water  which  he  supposed  he  had  done.    However  skilful 
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Dr  Humphreys  may  be  in  dispensing,  "drops"  are  uncertain  ^^I'^^rter. 
things  to  measure  by.    Having  in  view  then  Dr.  Humphreys  dog-  — 
matic  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  at  which  elimination  of  all 
traces  of  medicinal  doses  of  arsenic  in  the  body  must  take  place,  Dr.Humphreya 
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Q.  You  say  that  that  amount  of  arsenic  would  not  have  left  traces  in  the 

body?  , 
A.  Certainly  not  after  two  or  three  days. 

it  is  of  importance,  as  traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  body, 
to  know  as  accurately  as  possible  whether  it  was  Sunday,  Monday, 
or  Tuesday  when  Dr.  Humphreys  administered  the  arsenic.  As 
he  now  says  he  gave  prussic  acid  on  Sunday,  I  think  that  that  day 
may  be  struck  out ;  and  if  it  was  Tuesday  when  he  prescribed  it, 
and  Wednesday  ("the  next  day")  when  he  stopped  it  because  it 
burned  the  patient's  throat^and  as  it  was  on  Wednesday  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  spoke  of  the  medicine  burning  his  throat,  and  put 
water  into  the  glass  on  that  account  (which  would  be  a  natural 
thing  for  a  wife  who  was  assiduously  nursing  her  husband  to  do)— 
that^'date  fits  in  with  this  circumstance,  and  brings  it  within  four 
days  of  death,  which  is  very  near  Dr.  Humphreys'  "  two  or  three 
days,"  even  if  my  medical  readers  will  accept  Dr.  Humphreys' 
dictum  as  to  the  period  of  elimination  of  arsenic  ! 

Dr.  Humphreys  further  said  at  the  Trial,  as  to  this  Sunday, 
the  5th  May  :— 

"I  told  the  deceased  also  to  take  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  to  wash  out 
his  mouth  with  Condijs  Fluid.  I  «gain  saw  the  deceased  on  the  Sunday,  hut 
did  not  notice  anything  particular  about  him. 

The  only  other  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  and  treatment  on 
this  Sunday,  the  5th  of  May,  is  that  of  Edwin  Maybrick,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  upon  himself  to  prescribe  a  brandy  and  soda 
for  his  brother. 

Ediviii  Mai/brick  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  house  again  on  the  3rd  May  ?  5th5i?iy '^^^'^''^ 

A  That  was  Friday.  No.  The  next  time  I  was  at  the  house  was  on 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  May,  when  I  went  out  by  the  one  o'clock  train.  I  found 
my  brother  in  bed.    He  was  ill,  and  could  not  retain  anything  on  his  stomach. 

Q.  Who  was  attending  him  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Q.         he  brandy  and  soda?  .  srf.i'r ^ 

A.  I  gave  him  some  brandy  and  soda,  at  his  request,  in  the  afternoon. 
Q.  And  was  medicine  afterwards  given  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes.  .  » 

Q.  Did  the  brandy  and  soda  remain  with  him  ! 

A.  Yes,  until  he  took  the  medicine. 

Q.  Who  gave  him  the  medicine  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result  i 

A  He  vomited. 
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Humphreys         ^yell '  I  suppose  that  Superintendent  Bryning  meant  by  the 
and_c^ter.    ^^^^  avLBBtion  to  suggest  to  the  Coroner's  Jury  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  the  fact  that  when  Edwin  Maybrick  gave 
Edwin  Maybrick  him  brandy  and  soda  it  was  retained  on  the  stomach,  but  when 
5th  May.         ^j^g^  Maybrick  gave  him  medicine  he  vomited  !    The  excitement 
which  prevailed  over  the  Maybrick  Mystery  is  really  the  only 
explanation  which  can  occur  to  me  for  Superintendent  Brynmg 
being  so  bewildered  as  to  put  the  question — 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
A.  He  vomited. 

We  know  what  the  medicine  was;  Dr.  Humphreys  had  pre- 
scribed it  in  the  morning — it  was  prussic  acid — and  Dr. 
Humphreys  having  ordered  the  patient  to  take  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice,  and  wash  out  his  mouth  with  Condy's  Fluid,  Edwin  May- 
brick, who  had  not  been  at  the  house  since  his  brother  was  taken 
ill  at  midnight  of  Friday,  the  3rd,  came  into  the  house,  and  finding 
him  ill  in  bed  and  unable  to  retain  anything  on  his  stomach,  takes 
the  case  in  hand  himself,  and,  at  his  brother's  request,  gives  him  a 
brandy  and  soda !  which  remained  with  him  until  the  mysterious 
fact  occurred  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave  him  his  medicine. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
A.  He  vomited  !  ! 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Edwin  Maylrich  said — 

"  When  I  saw  him  at  Battlecrease  on  Sunday,  5th  of  May,  he  appeared  to 

be  very  much  worse,  and  was  unable  to  retain  anything  on  his  stomach.  Mrs. 

Maybrick  was  attending  him.    I  remained  in  the  house  that  night.  Some 

medicine  was  given  to  my  brother  by  Mrs.  Maybrick.    He  vomited  after  takmg 

it  on  one  occasion." 

At  the  Trial  Edtvin  Maybrick  said — 

"  On  the  Friday,  May  3rd,  and  Saturday,  May  4th,  I  did  not  see  him,  nor 
on  the  Sunday,  May  5th,  until  five  o'clock,  when  I  went  out  to  his  house  and 
found  he  was  ill  in  bed." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  _  .    ,  .  v- 

A.  He  said  he  had  been  very  sick,  and  could  nob  retam  any  food  in  his 
stomach,  either  liquid  or  solid. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  Ves,  I  gave  him  a  brandy  and  soda. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him  then  ?  ... 
A.  He  retained  it  all  right  for  about  half  an  hour  and  then  as  Iwasgivtnr/ 
him  a  dose  of  medicine  he  vomited  it.    He  was  very  sick  all  that  afternoon. 

It  does  not  quite  appear  whether  it  was  the  brandy  and  soda, 
or  the  medicine,  or  the  mixture  of  the  two,  which  made  him  sick 
all  that  afternoon,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  at  the  Inquest  and  at 
the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Edwin  only  spoke  of  one  occasion  when 
he  vomited. 

Q.  And  I  think  Dr.  Humphreys  came  on  that  afternoon  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Humphreys  said  of  this  second  Humphreys 

.  . ,         ~      ,  r      J  and  Carter. 

Visit  on  Sunday —  — 

"  I  again  saw  deceased  on  the  Sunday,  but  did  not  notice  anything 
particular  about  him."  Dr.  Humphreys 

Dr.  Humphreys  does  not,  therefore,  remember  his  vomiting  all 
the  afternoon,  but  Edwin  Maybrick  proceeds — 

Q.  Was  the  eating  and  drinking  then  stopped  by  Dr.  Humphreys'  orders  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  said  he  had  better  not  take  anything  to  eat  or  drink  at  present, 
and  if  he  were  thirsty  he  was  to  have  a  wet  towel  put  to  his  mouth. 

So  Edwin  Maybrick  was  not  allowed  to  give  him  any  more 
brandy  and  sodas. 

May  6th,  Monday.    Br.  Humphreys  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  On  the  6th  of  May,  Monday,  I  again  visited  him.  This  was  before  half 
past  eight  in  the  morning  ;  he  was  in  bed.  I  found  him  still  coviplaining  of 
his  tongue  being  so  filthy,  and  of  sometliing  in  his  throat  that  caused  him  to 
'bawk.'  I  examined  his  throat  and  found  it  slightly  red.  What  he  did  was 
*  iMXohing '  more  than  vomiting." 

Well  "  hawking,"  which  is  an  old  Welsh  word  I  believe,  means 
forcing  up  phlegm  with  a  little  cough,  and  seeing  that  this  man 
had  not  had  anything  to  eat  or  drink  for  two  days  I  do  not  think 
it  could  be  expected  that  what  he  did  should  not  be  "hawking"  Hawkina. 
more  than  vomiting.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  medical  readers 
will  see  anything  mysterious  in  that.  I  am  quite  sure  my  general 
readers,  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  Maybrick  Mystery  has 
subsided,  will  not.  However,  I  suppose  it  is  a  symjotom,  and  perhaps 
some  of  n:iy  readers  will  say  a  symptom  of  an  empty  stomach  ! 

[Note. — Dr.  Tidy  and  Dr.  Macnamara  say  in  their  Toxicological 
Study  that  hawking"  is  not  a  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but 
^'violent  and  uncontrollable  vomiting." — A.  W.  McD.] 

Dr.  Humphreys  then  pi'oceeded — 

"I  applied  a  blister  to  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  with  a  view,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  stopping  the  retching." 

Dr.  Humphreys,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  gave  no  evidence 
as  to  this  Monday  the  6th,  but  at  the  Trial  he  said — 

"  I  saw  him  on  Monday,  6th  of  May,  at  8-30  in  the  morning,  and  his  state 
was  then  somewhat  similar,  but  he  still  complained  of  his  tonguo  very  much. 
Some  of  the  Valentine's  extract  of  meat  had  been  taken,  but  it  did  not  agree 
with  the  deceased,  and  it  made  him  vomit.  I  do  not  remember  him  vomiting 
in  my  presence,  but  he  complained  of  it.  /  told  the  deceased  to  stop  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  said  I  was  not  surprised  at  its  maJcing  Mr.  May- 
brick sick,  as  it  made  many  people  sick.  I  also  stopped  the  medicine  (pruHs'ic 
acid),  and  gave  the  deceased  some  arsenic.  It  was  Fowler's  solution.  I  saw  hitr 
in  the  evening,  and  ordered  him  some  Baines's  beef  tea,  some  chicken  broth 
Neave's  Food,  and  some  milk  and  water."  ' 

And  in  cross-examination  he  said — 

Q.  You  advised  that  he  should  take  no  food.    For  how  long  did  that  con 
tinue  ? 

A.  It  continued  until  Monday  forenoon. 
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Humphreys  Q.  From  the  Friday  (M»y  3rd),  about  twelve  o'clock,  up  to  the  Monday— 
and  Carter.     about  what  time  ?  ,     ,  „        a.      >  i  v 
  A.  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was  somewhere  after  half-past  ten  o  clock. 


Dr.  Humphreys.  Dr.  Humphreys  also  said — 


6th  May. 
Blister. 


Fowler's 
solution 


Prussic  acid. 


"  On  Monday  night  I  recommended  the  application  of  a  blisiei-  to  the 
stomach,  thinking  it  would  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  vomiting.  I  had  seen 
two  samples  of  the  vomiting.  One  was  greenish,  bilious-lookmg,  and  the  other 
was  yellowish." 

So  that,  although  James  Maybrick  was  "hawking"  at  8-30  a.m., 
when  Dr  Humphreys  called  to  see  him  in  the  mornmg,  he  was 
able  to  take  food  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  Dr.  Humphreys  now  for  the 
first  time  fixes  this  Monday  the  6th  as  the  day  on  which  he  stopped 
the  prussic  acid  and  prescribed  arsenic,  and  he  told  Mr.  Maybrick 
to  stop  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  because  it  made  him  sick,  and  made 
many  people  sick.  The  evidence  is  very  confusin;^,  because  this 
implies  that  James  Maybrick  had  been  eating  some  of  the  Valentine  s 
Meat  Juice,  which  he  had  ordered  him  on  Sunday  morning  the 
5th.  And  yet  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  cross-examination,  said— in  reply 
to  the  question,  "  You  advised  he  should  take  no  food.  For  how 
long  did  that  continue  1  "—and  his  reply  was  :— 

"  From  Friday,  May  3rd,  up  till  after  half -past  ten  o'clock  on  Monday, 
the  6th." 

Edwin  Maybrick,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  that  on  Sunday 
the  5th,  after  he  had  given  him  brandy  and  soda,  Dr.  Humphreys 
ordered  that  he  should  take  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  but  if  he 
were  thirsty  he  was  to  have  a  wet  towel  put  to  his  mouth."  It  is 
all  very  confusing,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  Dr.  Humphreys  is 
not  very  clear  about  what  really  did  happen  during  these  days, 
and  what  makes  the  confusion  worse  is,  that  although  he  says 
distinctly  now  that  it  was  at  this  visit  at  8-30  a.m.  on  Monday  the 
6th  that  he  stopped  the  prussic  acid  and  prescribed  arsenic,  he 
goes  on  in  his  evidence  at  the  Trial  to  leave  the  date  as  uncertain, 
as  when  the  Coroner  elicited  from  him  that  he  had  omitted  to  say 
anything  about  having  prescribed  arsenic,  for  he  goes  on  at  the 
Trial  to  say  : — 

"I  stopped  the  medicine  (prussic  acid),  and  gave  the  deceased  some 
arsenic.  It  was  Fowler's  solution.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  Sunday  or 
Monday,  but  it  was  not  Tuesday." 

The  only  things  which  appear  clear  from  this  evidence  are  that 
in  the  forenoon  of  this  Monday  the  6th,  somewhere  after  half-past 
10  o'clock,  the  patient  was  able  to  take  food,  but  as  he  had  stopped 
the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  it  does  not  appear  what  sort  of  food  it 
was ;  but  that  in  the  evening,  when  Dr.  Humphreys  saw  him 
again,  he  ordered  him  "  some  Baines's  beef  tea,  some  chicken  broth, 
Neave's  Food,  and  some  milk  and  water,"  and  that  he  ajyplied  a 
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blister  to  his  stomach  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to  the  vomiting,  and  ^^^1^^^ 
that  he  saw  two  samples  of  vomiting.  — 

"  One  was  greenish  bilious-looking,  and  the  other  was  yellowish." 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  from  this  evidence  any  of  my  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
medical  readers  will  say  that,  up  to  this  Monday  night,  the  symptoms  -^^^^ 
of  James  Maybrick's  illness  were  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
That  is  a  matter  upon  which  no  one  but  a  medical  man  can  give  an 
opinion.  I  shall  presently  show  that  at  the  Trial  there  was  a  con- 
siderable conflict  of  medical  opinion  upon  the  point,  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  whatever  Dr.  Humphreys'  opinion  maybe  noio — that, 
from  his  treatment  of  the  case — it  is  clear  that,  notwithstanding; 
the  warnings  given  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  of  James  Maybrick's 
habits  of  dosiug  himself  with  a  white  powder,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  questioned  James  Maybrick  about  strychnine  and 
nux  vomica  when  he  was  called  in  to  see  him  on  the  28th  of  April, 
no  such  idea  as  that  his  symptoms  pointed  to  any  irritant  poison  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  had  occurred  to  him  on  that  Monday  night, 
the  6th  of  May,  when  he  saw  the  two  samples  of  vomiting,  and 
applied  a  blister  to  the  stomach  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to  the 
vomiting,  because,  if  any  such  idea  as  that  the  symptoms  pointed 
to  any  irritant  poison  as  the  cause  of  the  illness,  he  would  have 
encouraged  the  vomiting  instead  of  stopping  it,  and  would  have 
examined  those  samples  of  vomiting  to  see  what  the  disturbing 
cause  was  !  !  If  Dr.  Humphreys  thinks  so  now^  the  inspiration  of 
his  thought  could  not  have  been  the  symptoms  as  he  saw  them, 
but  what  he  has  since  learned  from  "the  books"  or  the  "opinions 
of  some  other  medical  men." 

May  7th,  Tuesday.    Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  at  the  Inquest  May 
was — 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  7th  ult.,  I  again  saw  Mr.  Maybrick.  He  was  in  bed. 
I  don't  remember  if  any  one  was  present.  1  could  not  say  whether  the  vomiting 
had  stopped,  but  when  I  went  in  Mr.  Maybrick  said, '/  a?n,  quite  a  different  man 
this  morning,  since  you  put  on  that  blister.^  " 

Q.  Did  you  examine  his  throat  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  later  in  the  day,  the  7th  ? 

A.  Yes,  about  half- past  5  o'clock. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  We  found  him  in  such  a  condition  that  we  anticipated  that  he  would 
recover.  Ee  was  able  to  retain  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  fluid  food  without 
being  side,  but  complained  of  fllthiness  of  his  tongue  and  irritability  of  his 
throat.  Medicine  was  advised— aniipyrine  and  tincture  of  jaborandi,  a  few 
drops  of  chlorine  water  to  be  put  into  a  tumbler  of  water  to  wash  his  mouth. 

I  must  stop  here  to  insert  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Humphreys 
as  to  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

Q.  Did  you  form  the  opinion  that  deceased  was  suffering  from  an  irritant 
poison  before  death  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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7th  May. 
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Humphreys  Q.  How  long  before  death  *  „   .     .  •         ^  ^'.^^ 

and  Carter.  \  i  grst  suspected  that  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  an  irritant  poixon 

when  the  diarrhcea  came  on.        '  ,  n  j  ■  » 

Q.  When  was  that  ?    Before  Dr.  Carter  was  called  m  ? 
Dr.  Humphreys.  Yes. 

Q.  He  u-as  not  then  called  in?  t,         ,7,  -i/in 

A.  No,  he  loas  called  in  on  the  Tuesday  the  7th  or  Friday  the  10th. 
may  say  it'was  Wednesday,  at  any  rate. 

The  Coroner  :  Then  either  Thursday  the  9th  or  Friday  the  10th  ?  _ 
Mr.  Mulholland :  He  has  said  that  on  Thursday  the  9th  Mr.  Maybnckwas 
suffering  from  looseness  of  the  hoivels.  ,  ,    ,      7         m.  „j^„ 

The  Coroner  •  He  was  suffering  from  looseness  of  the  bowels  on  Thursday 
night,  the  9th.  Did  you  then  suspect  he  was  suffering  from  some  irritant 
poison  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that.  «•  •     r  „ 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  on  Friday  the  10th  you  thought  he  was  suffering  from 

some  irritant  poison?  .  ,  ,  ,  t         t  ^.^o^+w 

A  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  so.  I  cannot  say  exactly. 
I  was  'put  in  a  peculiar  position,  because  poison  was  suggested  to  me,  and  ot 

"""T^l'Str^rf^^^^^^^  that,  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  you  whether 

you  formed  an  opinion  that  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  some  irritant  poison 
before  the  suggestion  was  made  ? 

A.  No  [uttered  with  emphasis], 
Q.  It  was  after  the  suggestion  was  made  ? 
A.  It  was  after  the  suggestion.  • 
Q.  Then  did  you  form  your  opinion  upon  the  suggestion  or  upon  what  you 

Baw  ? 

A.  Upon  what  I  satv.  .  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  formed  that  opinion  if  the  suggestion 

had  not  been  made  ? 

A  I  cannot  say.  .        ,  , , 

0  Then  after  the  suggestion  was  made  to  you,  and  you  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  arsenical  poisoning,  wiU  you  teU  the  jury 
what  the  symptoms  were  which  led  you  to  that  belief  ? 

A-  It  was  the  diarrhcea,  and  the  straining,  and  the  great  cardiac  fading. 
Now,  I  shall  ask  my  readers,  whatever  they  may  think  of  this 
evidence— this  confusion  about  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  s 
sucrgestions,  diarrhoea  and  so  forth— to  observe  that  up  to  this 
Tuesday,  the  7th,  not  one  word  of  evidence  has  been  given  as  to 
any  of  these  three  symptoms — 

"  Diarrhcea,  straining,  and  great  cardiac  failing." 
Dr.  carter.       Dr.  Carter  was  first  called  in  to  consultation  with  Dr.  Humphreys 
at  half-past  five  o'clock  p.m.,  on  this  Tuesday,  the  7th.    in  the 
morning  Dr.  Humphreys  had  seen  the  patient,  who  had  said— 

"I  am  quite  a  different  man  this  morning  since  you  put  on  that  blister," 
and  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that,  at  all  events  up  to  the  arrival  of 
Dr  Carter  on  the  scene,  Dr.  Humphreys  had  never  seen  any 
svmptoms  of  diarrhoea,  straining,  or  great  cardiac  failing,  and 
that  the  idea  that  his  patient  was  suffering  from  some  irritant 
poison  had  never  entered  his  mind,  and,  what  is  more,  he  had 
treated  him  on  an  entirely  different  diagnosis  of  his  disease.  He 
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had  applied  a  blister  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to  the  vomiting,  and  Humphreys 
had  not  even  examined  two  samples  of  the  vomiting  which  he  had 
seen  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the  cause  of  the  illness 

^^^S.  Dr  Humphreys 

Dr.  Humphreys  further  said  at  this  Inquest — 

"The  suggestion  was  made  before  the  conception  of  the  thought." 

We  shall  presently  come  to  consider  what  the  mggestions  were, 
when  they  were  made,  and  by  whom,  but  at  present  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  suggestions  were  not  made  to  him  until 
after  Michael  Maybrick  arrived  on  Wednesday  night,  the  8th  of 
May  !  but  up  to  5-30  p.m.  on  this  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May, 
James  Maybrick  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Humphreys ;  and  as  no 
suggestion  had  up  to  that  time  been  made  to  him,  the  evidence  as 
to  symptoms  and  treatment  show  that  neither  were  there  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  upon  which  he  formed  his  opinion  after 
suggestions  had  been  made  to  him,  nor  did  he  treat  his  patient  foi- 
any  illness  caused  by  any  in-itant  poison  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Not  only  had  no  symptom  of  diarrhoea  set  in  up  to  this  time, 
but  Dr.  Humphreys  gave,  at  this  Inquest,  evidence  that  he  had 
administered  iridin  as  an  aperient. 

«T,,  .  ,^        .,  ,  8ufleringfrom 

_    1  thought  iridin  might  possibly  act  upon  his  bowels  and  liver,  as  he  com-  constipation, 
plained  of  constipation.'" 

Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  as  to  the  medicines  themselves  was— 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  something  about  these  medicines  you  gave  him 
What  were  they  given  for  ?    What  was  the  first  thing-papaine  iridin-ior  1  ' 

A  Lhspapaine  was  to  act  as  a  digestive,  and  I  thought  the  iridin  might 
possibly  act  upon  his  bowels  and  liver,  as  he  complained  of  cons/ipaiion 

y.  Was  it  an  aperient  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver « 
f'n.  fl      Vtr^  an  aperient  in  the  sense  of  a  brisk  aperient,  but  it  increases 
tne  flow  of  bile,  and  consequently  produces  an  action  upon  the  bowels. 

That  prescription  was  the  prescription  which  Dr.  Humphreys 
gave  to  James  Maybrick  when  he  was  called  in  to  see  him  a  second 
time,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  28th  of  April. 

c  .^'''J-^'^T''  ^^''^  ^^^^  °f       Crown  was  that— the  day 

of  the  Wirral  races —  ^ 

by  aZnic."^*^  ^"'^  occurred,  which  we  say  was  caused 

On  the  28th  of  April,  therefore,  instead  of  suffering  from 
diarrhoea,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing, James  Maybrick  complained  of  co7istipation,  and  Dr  Hum 
phreys  administered  iridin  as  a  mild  aperie>a  /  It  is  not  nuite 
clear  how  long  he  continued  to  take  it,  because  Dr.  Humphreys' 
evidence  IS  very  confused  about  this  also,  bat  it  appears  clear  that 
ne  took  it  for  several  days. 

22 
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Hvunphreys 
and  Carter. 


2- 

Dr.  Humphry,  eoverj^d  '^^       ^;,„„,;„„,^  »»'  «"!"«»''• 

Q  Neither  food  nor  medicine  1 

t  ft  was  on  the  Thursday  [May  9th].  was  it  not,  when  you  discovered 
the  strairdng^f  ^^^^^^^^^         ^^^^^  prominent. 
Q.  The  straining  did  not  show  on  Friday,  3id  ? 

^'  c  n     uir,  fl^pn  that  not  only  was  James  Maybrick 

Su.eri...on.  ^  P^jl^t^tlol  o^  the'  28th  of  Ipril,  but  that  he  was 

constipation,     suffering  from  Pri^ay,  the  3rd  midnight,  and 

taking  an  aperient       ^,^"^"^i^Pj°i^^  2/  t  then  was  because  he 

noticed  any  symptoms  of  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

notioeo  any  3   y  fo„„d  h.m  no 

tJcare  o,  a  nu..e.    TUe  paUeB*  ... 

r;?i^^*;r  5  XueW  rth,  the.  were  no  such 

symptoms  manifested  as  — 

"  Diarrhoea-straining  and  great  cardiac  faihng. 

But  at  5-30  p.m.  on  this  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May, 

DR.  CARTER  CAME  UPON  THE  SCENE. 


Dr.  Carter. 


Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was- 

„  ^  •    4.  late  Mr  Maybrick  on  Tuesday,  the  /th  of 

7th  May.  "I  was  *°  f  "o^ttiecrea^f  at  5-30  p.m.    He  was  in  bed.  Dr. 

May.    I  went  to  his  •  I  found  Mr.  Maybrick  very  rest- 

nJ^phveys  came  ^^^f^^:ll^f;ZZha   weak,  very  thirsty,  and  especially 

hi,  tomplaiots."  .  „f  nr  Oirter  be  (r!te— that  he  told  liim 

.  "'et: *rCphr  ys  "  had  been  suffering  from 

in  the  presence  ot  Ur.  "ump     y  rmders 

diarrhoea  for  several  <'fy»-\7"  „  ''X  Dr  Humphreys  did  not 
would  also  I  doubt  »»*.^;^;J;,^:rhirpL"ent  was  mistaken,  that 

^Xd  irs'f,  crdo"^ 
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Dr.  Carter  then  went  on—  Humphreys 
Q.  Describe  how  you  found  him.  and^rtcr. 

u'l!^"^  '"^'^'f?  ^'f         ^  "^""^^^  ^''^  sonie  pain.  ~p  to  a  recent  hlister 
r£.^  ^^'^^^'^        <A«<  pain  there  was  no  pain  in  the  ^   ^  , 

t^TT  ,  T^.V""^",'.  ^'^''•^^^^y  '^^■'•'y,  but  there  was  no  offensive  odour 
alZJ'  ^^lff      ""a       .^^^^i-^i^g        ^'^'•o"'  I  found  it  dry,  red,  and 

w      f"^".?  .^"'T  apparently  sound,  and  the  temperature  7th  May. 

normal  We  retired  to  the  bathroom  and  then  went  down  stairs.  AH  this 
Tw'zl"  it  P7?f^i^^«f  a  lady  2/;Aom  /  afterwards  ascertained  to  he  Mrs.  May- 
rZf  t  ^  f  V    r  bathroom  anci  exp/ameci  «zai/tfr«.    When  I 

i:3i3fha\\hTsltV™fo^^  ^^^^^^  was  sweet,  she 

^^^^  ^®  ^^'^       ascertain  that  this  lady  was  Mrs. 
Maybnck  until  afterwards,  and  my  readers  will  remember  that 
James  Majbnck  had  suffered  from  a  furred  tongue  for  years,  that, 
m  lact,  it  was  a  chronic  complaint  of  his. 
Dr.  Carter  then  proceeded  : — 

'Fli  ff'^^Phreys  described  his  treatment  of  the  patient,  saying  'I  con- 
?rld  bv  Dr  h''"?         of^^^<^''-^ent,-  and  we  acjled  npo'n  the  Surse  des- 
cribed by  Dr  Humphreys,-a«/ipyrme,  ia&orar^rfi,  wi.h  chb  rine  in  to  wash 
his  mouth  out,  and  small  quantities  of  liquid  food  as  he  could  bear  if' 
Dr.  Carter  also  said  at  this  Inquest : — 

thing'^you  Sd  to  heH  ""^"^  "'^'^  ^^^^ 

A.  Quite  on  the  contrary.    I  believed  he  wouJd  recover. 

his  st'^engi'h  CKr/ou^ f  ''^^     """'^  ^'^  '^^^^^  W 

tL^o  ^i"**  '°  ^  question  from  Mr..  Maybrick  ? 

I  he  0.>roner:   Yes.     Can  yon  recollect  when  vou  first  convevpd  vm.r 
impression  to  her  that  he  would  not  .ecover  ?  ^  conveyed  your 

^r./'^/«^J7?u7ry*M"^''?.i  ^  "'■'"'■'''2/  never  spolce  to  her,  except  on  the 

Now  before  Heave  the  evidence  about  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment on  this  7th  May,  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  that  my  reader  ' 

TtTtfT  ''y^Yj''  demeanour  c.f  this  witLsMh" 
1^1.  Caiter.    According  to  his  own  account  of  it,  he  is  called  in  to 

.^onsultat,on  w.th  Dr.  Humphreys.     Mrs.  Ma  brick  is  present 

nto  the  bathroom,  explains  matters,  and  also  tells  him  that 
rr/''''^';'f '-'"^'^.^^  "^^^'^'^^  notwithstanding  a  fou 

X™rds"/h  t%h  her,  and  only  aJcertains 

ttorwards  thut  the  lady  wms  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  lie  never  saw 
agam,  and  "  certainly  never  spoke  to  her  except  on  th^ 
ue.^ay,    he  7th  of  May,  s..  as  to  give  general  direct  ons  with 
Jr.  Humphreys  as  to  giviuL-  food." 

Dr.  Ca.ter  in  fact,  wished  the  Coroner's  Jury  to  understand 
hat  he  took  Mrs.  Maybri,,k  fur  a  nnrse,  I  suppose.^  TfiiX" 
^  bis  own  account  of  his  demeanour  towards  a  lady  of  the  house 
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n  J  •    +,^0  nnfipnt  ind  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
Humphreys    when  he  is  called  in  to  a  patient,  ana  r^otipnt  after 

p;r:ei  JhT tothe'evidenee  of  a  doctor  'hose  dea.eano»r  wben 
^  H  sick  room  he  has  thus  portrayed  himself.    But  is  it 

ruite  trae%    Do  my  ^^aders,  or  any 'of  the'm,  believe  that  he  did 
know  the  lady  to  be  Mrs.  Maybrick-or  that  he  "  never  saw  her 
not  know      ^    J  .  ,  to  her  except  on  this  Tuesday, 

thl  lih  Sf  May!  so  ast  give  genU  directions  with  Dr.  Humphreys 

m^TE -Sf 'cL.r  ha.  furnished  that  part  of  the  world  who 
havel  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ^^Liverpool  Medzco-Cnrurgjca^^ 
jj^rnal"  of  January,  1890,  with  a  little  further  rnformattonon  the 
ZZt  ofthis  visit,  and  which  he  describes  as  repeating  what  M 
^'tftre  th^^^^^^  and  at  the  Trial,  wUh  one  or  two  add^t^onal 
circumstances."  ,    ,  , 

pleiioned  man,  f '"f^ „  .evenly  from  »mil«5  that  for  «u 
mlornied  me  that  "  ""'Sa  ,,e  reUined,  but  ll,at  tbe  vomitiug 
entire  da,  ^jtl7at  ma  Iv  distressed  him  was  inte.-e  thir»t-a 

f  "1  d  its  -  as  fll^as":  n S  So  •  'orSlal'Sis  tongue  I  found  it 
described  as  being  as  loui  remarking  on  this  contrast,  a 

tt  ihowf  sitting  :t  tfe'^iudow,  a/d^ho,  as  /  afteru-ards  found 
young  lady,  who  \vas  biLouK  n  ,  breath  was  quite  sweet 

z„fh\r5oC  w:?£d  •  "»e « 

leen  able  to  clean  his  tongue.^  ^  ,  . 

T  1,  'A.t  ihl  rlrovved  letter  and  its  contents  for  the  first  time  at  the  Coroner's 
L^;uett,1nd  aStr  ^  nor  entitled  to  offer  any  opinion  whatever  on 

the  nurse's  story  concerning  It.  ... 

^.r.}^  avmntoms  of  such  a  character  as  to  peem  in  themselves 
""^'n'^nr'an  Sloe  rS  "ration,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
capable  of  an  innocent  inte  ^  ,  ^^^^  strangers-the  po^.^- 


other  " 

'^n  fhat  it  appears  it  was  not  in  the  bathroom,  and  it  was  not 
Mrf  MaAc^  but  Mr.  Maybrick  himself  who  said  that  U  was 
always  so,  and  said  so  joining  in  a  conversatton  w^th  h^s  w^fe  m 
^^      JZr.  nfihis  Or  Carter,  I0  whom  husband  and  wife  seemed  on 
alZZ  tt  n  w^^^^        other-but  whom  he  did  not  ascerta^  to 
fe  uZt until  afterwards!  and  whom  he  never  saw  aga^,  and  cer- 
tainly never  spoke  to,  except  on  this  occasion,  so  as  to  give  with  Dr 
HulZeys  general  directions  as  to  food    and  it  also  appears  that 
tZs  Maybrick  informed  Dr.  Carter  that  he  was  suffering  from  ^ 
voZing,  tt  said  nothing  about  having  suffered  from  diarrhcBa/or 
several  days  ! 
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"  1  then  examined  the  throat  in  a  good  h'ght,  and  found  the  mucous  mem-     Hu  mphrejB 
brane  red,  dry,  and  glazed.    He  complained  very  much  of  tlie  throat,  and     ^nd  Carter, 
especially  of  the  '  hair '  in  it,  and  begged  that  some  relief  might  be  given  to 
him.    The  other  organs  were  then  carefully  examined,  and  found  to  be  healthy. 
On  raising  the  shirt  I  unwittingly  caused  pain  by  rubbing  the  flethy-hlistered  Dr.  Carter, 
surface  on  the  epigastrium,  but  could  elicit  no  pain  in  pressing  over  other  '/  arts 
of  the  abdomen.    There  was  no  complaitU  of  cramps  in  the  calves,  nor  of  con-  7th  May. 
junctivitis.    He  was  vej-y  restless  during  the  examination,  mainly  owing  to  the 
uncomfortable  sensation  in  his  throat.    He  jerked  himself  about  and  occa- 
sionally kicked  the  clothes  of.    His  urination  was  very  free— a  copious  dis- 
charge of  what  had  every  appearance  of  being  normal  urine  being  pointed  out 
to  us  m  a  chamber-vessel  in  the  bedroom.     We  were  told  that  the  bowels  were 
loose,  and  we  retired  to  a  neighbouring  bathroom  to  examine  a  motion,  which 
had  been  retained  for  our  inspection.    It  was  copious,  loose,  and  as  I  remarktd 
at  the  time,  not  urdike  that  of  typhoid  fever.    It  contained  neither  blood  nor 
mucus." 

Noto,  what  Dr.  Carter  swore  at  the  Inqiied  was,  thai  James  May- 
hricl-  cohiplained  to  him — 

"  he  had  been  suffering  from  vomiting  and  diarrhcca  for  several  days." 

This  .4ory  about  the  loose  motion,  ^vhich  had  been  retained  for 
their  iusjjection,  is  an  entirely  new  one,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  never 
said  anything  about  it,  and  it  is  an  altogether  different  story  to  the  one 
Dr.  Carter  told  the  Coroner's  Jiiry,  that  James  JIaybrick  had  himself 
complained  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  of  having  sitffered  from 
diarrhoea  for  several  days.  /  ash  my  readers  to  follow  Dr.  Carter 
and  Dr.  Humphreys  at  the  Trial  about  this  diarrhoea  fur  several  days, 
which  Dr.  Carter  swore  at  the  Inquest  that  James  Maijbrick  had  com- 
plained about  on  this  Tuesday,  7th  of  May,  and  keep  it  in  mind  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Carter's  dogmatic  opinion  that  he  judged  the  fatal 
Jo.se  was  admijiistered  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May  ! — A.  W.  McD.] 

Dr  Humphreys  further  gave  evidence  at  the  Inquest  as  to  Dr.  Humphreys, 
what  this  anti-pyrme  and  jahorandi  were  composed  of,  and  from 
this  evidence  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  Dr.  Humphreys  knew  nothing 
about  what  he  was  pouring  into  this  man's  empty  stomach ;  that  ingredients 
as  to  antx-f)yrine,  he  believed  it  was  made  from  aniline  dyes  '  and  medicine, 
as  to  jaborandi,  all  he  knew  was  that  it  was  a  medicine  which 
comes  from  Africa  or  somewhere  !  and  that  it  is  poison  if  taken  in 
large  doses.    In  fact,  for  all  Dr.  Humphreys  knows,  there  may 
be  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  any  other  poison  in  them  ! 

Q.  What  were  the  other  medicines  ?    The  anti-pyrint,  what  was  that  ? 
A.  J  h:,t  \vas  to  relieve  the  sensation  which  he  had  of  something  in  his 
throat,  which  he  described  as  a  hair  constantly  tickling  his  throat. 
Q.  Is  it  usually  given  to  reduce  fever  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  gave  it  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  fever  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  for. 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  relieving  his  throat. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  are  its  constituents  ?    If  it  is  a  very  complicated  sub- 
stance  I  will  not  trouble.  . 
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Humphreys  A.  I  heH.ve  it  is  made  largdy  from  anvhne  dyes. 

and  Carter.  n   Most  Kuhst.inces  are  made  from  thiit  nowadays  ? 

—  A.  I  bkve  il  is  vtade  from  cmilinc  dyes,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anythwr, 

at  all  about  it. 

Dr.  Humphreys.         Q  You  do  not  know  its  constituents  ? 

A  Ir,  is  very  complicated,  and  I  cannot  remember, 
"th  M  Q  'Tbe  other  m.dicme-I  do  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  the  name- 

Jaborandi^  :a':lri::;rt:l  the  saliva,  and  mi.ht  possibly  relieve  the  throatand 

eeb  rid  ..f  the  awful  sposation  he  complamed  of  there. 

^     0  ^  it  to  com  Hcat'd  that  you  cannot  tell  us  what  tt  was? 

A  /  cann.,t  tell  ,ou  further  than  thi.-that  ^t  is  a  medvnne  got  from 
Africa,  or  soZ.wh-r.  else,  and  was  introduced  somewhere  about  ten  years  ago 
Tt  wiiq  introduced  by  Professor  Firensnn.  t  .t  -  9 

Q   Cy  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  know  the  constituents  of  this  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you.    It  has  certain  curative  properties. 

Q.  Yo't  call  it  a  poison? 

A.  When  administered  in  large  doses. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  give  any 
evidence  as  to  this  Tuesday,  the  7th,  but  Dr.  Carter  said 

«  Af    "^0  n  m   on  the  7th  May,  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  J.  May  brick,  at  his 

tV.  andtr  ire  no,  ,n,l.  Ld  though  the  ,,.t,ent  com 
;  '  «^Jai  bu.  none  could  be  obtained.    Mr..  Maybnck 

So  that'  Dr.  Carter  still  holds  to  his  statement  that  James 
Maybr,ck  had.  -a  that  Tuesday  7th  of  Mf^--  ^-"j -J-"^;™^ 
diArrhxa.  bu.  )  e  drops  the  "  for  some  dajB.  It  also  appears 
Zltl  was      "  great  cardial  failing  "  then,  for       Uarl  vn. 

normal. 

At  the  Trial,  Dr.  Humphreys  said  :— 

»  ^   m     J      7+1,  «f  Miiv  T  saw  Mr  Mavbrick  in  the  morning,  and  he 
b  ^Sr  '  He  said  ^  H^nmphreys  I  am  quite  a  different  man  altogether 
appeared  better.  ,  "/'J5Le/i;,t  night.'     He  was  constantly  corn- 

to-day,  ^"V"%P''^:;  in.^'^This  m^^^^^  I  ad'i^^d  him  to  wash  his 
plaini^ng  .f  tb.  off-nsive  feel    g  of  ^  «  mou^th^  ^  tablespoonful  of 

mouth  with  and  ^    ^  ^     I         there  with  Dr. 

SeT'l^t:::;  :^ro7  ll.L^  con.ai«,  the  Fo^ler^s  solution 

Carter,    i  tft"'"  "  .  ^i,_„„  jt  in  the  basin  on  the  washsfand—the 

away  on  ,ke  »u..  »»'.      '  V^'";'jVaLj  hi"  »o"'li'io>i  '"P"'« 

'"2  Ed  ".rMSlrick  ITtS^^^^^^^^  "  meet  Dr..0.rter, 

S'p^-J.  "ir^Ma^bricl  tSltmuoi  the  same  »  iu  the  moraing. 
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and  was  certainly  no  worse.    He  complaineci  to  Dr.  Carter  in  my  prpsence  Humphrovs 

about  his  throat.    I  ttiiuk  he  was  able  to  retain  hin  food  that  day.    I  had  a     and  Carter. 

consultation  with  Dr.  Carter,  and  we  resolved  to  administer  certain  medicine.s. 

He  was  prescribed  to  take  tincture  of  jaljorandi  nnd  nnti-pyriue.    The  auti- 

pyrine  was  to  allay  his  restlessness,  and  to  aliay  the  pain  .."f  the  throat  ;  the  Dr.  Humphieyi 

jaborandi  was  given  to  increase  the  saliva,  also  to  relieve  the  throat.    We  also 

gave  him  a  wash  for  the  mouth  of  chlorine  water.    VA'e  held  the  opinion  he  7th  May, 

was  going  on  very  favourably,  and  would  be  well  in  a  few  d-.\a.    I  formed  the 

opinion  that  Mr.  Maybriok  was  suffeiing  from  i-ongestion  of  'he  stomach.  I 

could  not  remember  telling  this  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  that.  (Ia\ ,  but,  I  did  tell  Mr. 

May  brick.    I  formed  a  hupefui  prognosis,  and  thought  Mr.  Maybrick  would 

soon  recover." 

And  ia  cross-examination  : — 

Q  You  saw  him  since,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  ? 
A.  Yes 

Q.  I  will  read  you  this,  and  you  can  remember  it :— "  He  was  ahle  to 
retain  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  fluid  food  without  being  sick,  but  still  com- 
plained  of  a  tickling  in  his  throat "  ? 

A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  these  were  the  only  things  of  which  he  then  complained  ? 
A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  go  back  to  the  7th.    You  met  Dr.  Carter  on  that  day  f 
A.  The  Tuesday  ;  yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  intimation  from  him  that  he  was  to  be  there  ? 
A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  But  some  one  made  an  appointment  with  you  ? 

A.  I  was  requested  to  meet  Dr.  Carter  at  half-past  five. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  think  the  letter  I  got  was  from  Edwin  Maybrick, 
Q.  And  I  presume  y(  u  gave  to  Dr.  Carter  a  history  of  the  case  as  you  have 
given  it  to-day  to  my  lord  and  the  jury  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  that  morning  do  you  recollect  something  you  said— on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  ?    You  had  ordered  the  application  of  a  blister  for  the  retching,  and 
It  was  on  that  morning  he  said,  wasn't  it,  that  he  was  quite  a  different  man 
and  that  the  retching  had  gone  down.    He  said  these  words  ?  ' 

A.  Yes.    He  said,  "  I  am  quite  a  different  man." 

Q.  I  think  the  first  reference  to  anything  that  had  passed  away  from  him 
was  on  the  Thursday  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  slops  were  preserved  for  you  ? 
A.  They  were  preserved  from  time  to  time. 
Q.  By  Mrs.  Maybrick? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  shown  to  you  by  her  ? 

A.  From  time  to  time  they  were  shown  to  me,    I'don't  know  if  by  her. 
Q.  At  any  rate  they  were  preserved  for  you  from  time  to  time  ?  ' 
A.  Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  You  could  have  seen  them  on  any  occasion  you  desired  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  have  been  kept  for  you  if  you  desired  it  ] 
A.  Yes. 

So  it  is  plain  that  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had  Wcu  at  tend  in^  the 
patient  all  through  his  illness,  know  nothing  about  any  dianhcea 
up  to  this  date. 
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I^OTE  —Tn  reference  to  the  symptom  of  a  sensation  like  a  hair 
tickling  the  throat,  Br.  Tidy  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  in  their  "  Toxico- 
logical  Study,"  say — 

"Considerable  stress  was  laid  upon  the  f-'-t  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  con- 
stantly complaiuing  of  the  sensation  of  a  haii  in  his  throat,  and  it  was  implied 
that  such  a  sensation  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but 
one  of  the  authors  of  this  Study,  who  has  had  considerable  expenence  in  the 
employment  of  arsenic  therapeutically,  deposed  that  he  never  met  such  a 
symptom  in  any  case,  even  where  the  arsenic  hi.d  been  y.ressed  to  the  point  ot 
saturation,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  had  frequently  heard  it  complained  of 
by  patients  who  had  never  taken  a  single  dose  of  arsenic.  —A.  W.  McU.\ 

Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

"  I  had  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  Maybrick  family,  and  on  Tuesday, 
7th  of  May  was  called  in,  in  covs(qutn'-e  of  my  general  p'lsiUon  in  the  town.  I 
was  not  even  aware  until  the  inqiie8t  that  it  was  Dr.  Humphreys  who  sent  for 
me     I  was  telephoned  for  at  5-30  )).m.  on  Tues^day,  7th  of  May.    I  saw 
deceased  at  Battlecrease  House.    Dr.  Hnmphieys  being  there,      said  deceased 
had  been  suffering  from  vomiting.    I  made  a  shqht  correction  m  the  sequence  of 
the  symptoms,  diarrhoea  was  juU  appealing.    Hm  principal  complaint  was  of 
extreme  dryness  and  irritability  of  the  throat— of  a  sensation  as  if  a  hair  was 
in  it— and  the  extremely  foul  taste  wliich  he  luid  in  his  mouth.    He  wj-s  rest- 
less during  tbe  examination.    Be  said  he  had  b-  en  vomiting  for  several  days.  I 
judged  that  his  restlessness  was  due  to  tlie  discomfort  of  a  blister.  Upon 
examining  his  throat  I  found  it  acutely  inflamed,  very  dry  and  red.    He  was 
also  rather  weak,  hut  the  weakness  was  not  very  prominently  shown.    I  saw  the 
vomited  matter  and  other  excretions.    Mrs.  Maybriok  followed  me  into  the 
bathroom,  where  we  had  some  couver.'^ation  al/out  tbe   irritation,  seking  a 
cause  for  It.    Mrs   Maybrick  made  a  suggestion  that  his  constittition  might 
have  been  injured  by  indiscreetness  as  to  food  before  his  marriage,  but  I 
thout'ht  nothing  of  that,  not  thinking  it  implied  anything  in  reference  to  his 
then  illness.    After  consultation  with   Dr.  Humphreys,  I  concluded  that 
deceased  was  suffering  from  acute  dyfrpejjsia  resulting  from  indii-cretion  of 
food  or  drink,  or  both.    Acute  dys],epsia  would  include  the  result  of  such 
irritants  as  we  thought  deceased  had  l>een  suffering  from.    We  did  think 
deceased  was  suffering  from  some  irritant,  and  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
indicate  that  in  the  absence  of  disease  in  any  other  ^  organ,  they  were  such 
eymptoms  as  might  be  produced  by  an  ini'.ant  poidon." 

Q.  But  you  did  n^t  suspect  the  presence  of  any  poison? 

A.  No,  certainly  not. 

Q  As  a  doctor  you  would  not  do  so  ? 

A.  No,  decidedl>  not.  It  is  the  last  thing— the  very  last  thing— we  would 
think  of.  'vVe  pre-cribed  a  careful  diet,  to  be  carefully  increased  as  the 
stomadi  would  bear  it.  To  remove  the  distressing  syniptoins  of  restlessness 
we  ordered  small  doses — very  suiull  doses— of  a  tr-pttrine,  and  a  small  dose  of 
iin-inre  of  jaboramJi,  thinking  that  the  last  would  produce  a  general  flow  of 
saliva,  and  relieve  Inm  fiom  the  distressing  dryness  and  sensation  as  of  a  hair, 
and  that  the  other  dru«  would  calm  his  re6t]essne^s. 

Q.  What  did  you  prescribe  in  ad.lition  to  the  medicines ?  Did  you  pre- 
scribe chi.-ken  broth,  milk,  and  lime  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  Willi  Neave's  Food,  and  lime  water  at  longer  intervals. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  order  ? 

A.  DVuted  chlorodnne,  which  it  was  hoped  might  relieve  this  feeling  of 
foulness,  which  was  not,  howewr,  associated  with  any  bad  breath,  though  it 
was  very  distressing  to  the  patient. 
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Q.  Did  you  infer  anything  from  the  absence  of  foulness  of  hreathf  Hiimphreya 
A.  Nothing.  *iid  Carter. 

Q.  As  to  the  anti-pyrine,  would  you  tell  me  whether  that  would  be 
tarmf  ul  ? 

A.  None  whatever.  It  is  a  dose  given  to  a  child  of  five  years  of  a?e,  and 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  four  times  that  dose  is  given  every  hour  for 
three  hours  to  adults. 

Q.  Tincture  of  jahorandi  ;  tell  us  something  about  it  in  a  popular  manner  ? 

A.  It  was  the  minimum  dose  of  the  pharmacopoeia  that  we  ordered. 

Q.  Would  that  dose  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  his  condition  ? 

A.  No  ;  the  effect  varies  with  the  dose. 

Q.  What  dose  was  it  ? 

A.  A  half  drachm  of  the  tincture. 

Q.  Was  that  to  produce  saliva  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  dryness. 

Dr.  Carter  had  sworn  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest  that  on  this 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May,  James  Maybrick  had  told  him  he  had 
'been  suffering  from  diarrhoea  for  several  days,  and  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry  that  he  was  told  he  had  been  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  but 
at  the  Trial  he  made  a  slight  correction  in  the  sequence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  this  time  his  story  is  that  he  was  told  that  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  vomiting,  but  that  diarrhoea  ivas  just 
commencing,  and  he  tells  us  he  talked  with  the  lady  in  the  bath- 
room— whom  he  did  not  ascertain  till  afterwards  to  be  Mrs  May- 
brick — about  James  Maybrick's  indiscretions  of  life  before  marriage  ! 

Then  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q,  According  to  your  reading,  how  soon  after  administration  of  arsenica- 
,poi.«<oniDg  do  you  expect  diarrhcea  to  set  in  ? 
A.  Varying  from  hours  to  days. 
Q.  Ordinarily? 
A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Is  not  the  ordinary  condition  of  things  that  diarrhoea  sets  in  within  two 
hours  after  the  admini.stration  of  the  article  ? 

A.  /  am  inclined  to  think  not,  but  I  speak  from  reading. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Humphreys  has  told  us  that  it  set  in  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  ? 

A.  J  said  that  J  nr,ti,ccd  something  on  the  7th. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  expre.ss  any  difference  from  Dr.  Humphreys  as  to 
what  I  have  told  you  ?  j      j  > 

A.  /  noticed  something  on  the  7th  and  it  gradually  increased,  as  1  under- 
stand. 1  take  Dr.  Humphreys  to  he  correct,  of  course,  but  I  make  that  state- 
ment within  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Why  !  this  mau  had  sworn  before  the  Coroner's  Jury,  not  that 
he  noticed  something  on  the  7th,  but  that  James  Maybrick  had  told 
him  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  that  he  had  been  suffering 
from  diarrhoia  for  several  days  /  and  as  he  did  not  see  the  patient 
-or  Dr.  Humphreys  again  until  Thursday,  the  9th,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  he  means  by  uow  saying  as  within  his  "own  personal 
knowledge"  that  the  something  he  noticed  on  the  7th  "gradually 
ducreased,  as  I  understand."    From  whom  did  he  understand  it  ? 
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Then  as  to  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Carter  appeared  on  the  scene 
on  this  Tuesday,  7th  of  May,  Edwin  Maybrick  gave  evidence  at 
the  Trial  :  — 

Q.  Dr.  Humphreys  was  in  sole  attendance  upon  him  up  to  Tuesdvy,  the 

Q  Is  "  '  TrJa'rtle  7th,  Dr.  Carter  was  called  in,  ^nd  he  and  Dr. 
Humphreys  were  in  attendance  upon  the  patient  up  to  his  death? 

Q.  cTyou  recollect  on  this  Tuesday  Mrs.  Maybrick  suggesting  you  should 
send  vour  own  medical  man  ?  , 

A %he  telegraphed  to  me  suggesting  that  Mr  McCheane,  the  medical 
man  n  a  friend  uf  mine  .hould  be  sent  for.  Dr.  McCheane  did  not  go  out  a, 
Trule,  but  held  consultations.  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  heard  me  mention  the 
name  to  my  brother  James,  and  that  was  how  she  came  to  know  the  name. 

Q.  You  went  to  Dr.  Carter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

So  that  it  appears  that  it  was  Mrs.  Maybrick  who  sent  for  the 
second  doctor!  and  telegraphed  to  Edwin  on  the  Tuesday  morn- 
in<r  to  send  one  out,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Humphreys  peace  of 
mfnd  about  his  patient  when,  having  applied  a  blister  on  Monday 
niffht,  he  called  in  on  Tuesday  morniog,  and  found  him  better,  and 
James   Maybrick   said,  -  Humphreys,  I  am   a   different  man 
altogether  to-day  since  you  put  that  blister  on  last   night.  • 
The  f^ict  is  transparent  that  James  Maybrick  was  seriously  ill  on 
that  Tuesday,  and  neither  Dr.  Humphreys  nor  Dr.  Carter  saw  it, 
and  their  evidence  discloses  a  struggling  with  the  fact  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  their  hopeful  prognosis— if  m  fact  they 
really  did  not  regard  him  as  seriously  ill,  a  man  who  for  days 
had  been  unable  to  retain  any  food  or  even  medicine  on  hm 
stomach,  and  who  was  even  then  only  f^d  in  spoonfuls,  one  an 
hour  I  I  do  not  think  any  of  my  readers  will  believe  that  they  did 
not  think  he  was  seriously  ill  on  that  day,  and  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  how  long  his  strength  would  hold  out.    Dr  Carter  says  he 
never  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  except  on  this  Tuesdav,  the  7th  of  May, 
but  the  following  evidence  he  gave  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry, 
suggests  that  he  did  know  that  she  was  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and 
that  his  statement  that  he  "certainly  never  spoke  to  her  except 
so  as  to  give,  with  Dr.  Humphreys,  directions  as  to  food    is  not 
accurate. 

Mr.  Pickford :  Did  you  remark  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  it  was  a  good  sign 
her  husband  was  aVde  to  retain  food  ?  ,         t      i    i.  v, 

A  I  don't  think  80,  but  very  likely  I  may  have  done  if  I  spoke  to  her 
O'  And  did  you  go  on  to  say  that  if  he  continued  to  retain  food  and  kept 
up  hii' strength  you  did  not  think  anything  serious  need  be  expected? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  ,  ,  .     ,  ^  ■  ■     e    a  * 

Q  You  may  have  said  to  her  it  was  a  good  thmg  he  was  retaining  f ood  ? 
A.  I  might  have  said  that ;  I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  but  it  is  what 
one  might  say. 
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May  8th,  "Wednesday. — Dr.  Carter  did  not  see  the  patient  on  f^^^^/J" 
this  day,  but  Dr.  Humphreys  called  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  — 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day — 

N^irse  Gore  came  upon  the  scene. 

Dr.  Humphreys,  at  the  Inquest,  said  : — 

"On  the  8th  I  again  visited  my  patient.  I  found  him  something 
very  siviilar.  I  can't  say  he  was  any  better  in  the  morning.  His 
throat  had  been  better  during  the  night,  but  it  was  quite  as  bad 
again  in  the  morning.  He  had  a  restless  night.  His  mouth  was 
still  nasty  and  oflensive  to  him." 

"  He  got  much  better  on  the  Tuesday,  May  7th,  better  than  he  had 
been  on  any  previous  day." 

Q.  Then  he  got  worse  on  the  Wednesday,  the  8th  ? 
A.  He  was  not  so  well  on  the  Wednesday. 

Q.  During  your  attendance  on  him,  did  you  tell  any  one  that  he 
was  "  sicli  unto  death  ?  " 

A.  No,  not  tha  t  I  remember. 

Q.  You  are  qxiite  sure  that  you  did  not  say  to  any  one  that  he  was 
*'  sick  unto  death  ? " 

A.  No.  But  there  is  one  thing  that,  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Michael  Maybrick  in  the  garden,  he  asked  me  how  his  brother  was, 
and  I  said  "I  am  not  satisfied  with  your  brother,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why."    I  said,  "  Your  brother  tells  me  he  is  going  to  die." 

The  Coroner :  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  previous 
to  Wednesday  that  he  was  "  sick  unto  death?" 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  that  to  any  other  person  ? 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Well,  I  dare  say  Dr.  Humphreys  did  not  use  that  particular 
phrase.  I  take  it  he  is  not  an  American  or  a  north-country  man, 
and  would  not.  It  is  a  phrase,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  the  letter 
to  Brierley  which  Alice  Yapp  alleges  she  intercepted  on  Wednesday, 
used  that  phrase.  Mrs.  Briggs  spoke  of  James  Maybrick  being  in 
"serious  peril"  on  that  Wednesday— that  was  her  phrase;  and  on 
one  occasion  or  other  Dr.  Humphreys  told  Michael  Maybrick  that 
his  brother  had  said  he  was  "going  to  die"— that  was  his  phrase. 
They  all  meant  the  same  thing,  that  he  was,  to  select  Mrs.  Briggs's 
phrase,  "  in  serious  peril."  And  now  that  the  excitement  of  the 
Maybrick  Mystery  is  over,  tiiat  is  all  that  can  be  made  out  of  the 
2J/irase,  "  sick  unto  death,"  which,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
tin^e,  sent  so  many  people  into  hysterics  ! 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  that  her  husband  should  have  perfect  rest 
and  that  no  one  but  she  was  to  go  into  the  sick  room  ?  ' 
^  A.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  told  her  that  he  ought  to  be  kept  very 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  that  no  one  but  she  should  go  into  the  siok 
room  ? 

A.  No. 

°P  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  did  you  tell  Mrs 
Maybrick  that  her  husband  should  have  perfect  rest  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 
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Huinphreyj  Q.  Did  you  during  her  attendance  on  him  tell  his  wife  that  she 

and  Carter.     ^lone  should  attend  on  him?  xr.-  ,  .i.  *  t 

—  A  I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  and  I  don  t  thmk  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  that  all  the  patient's  food  and  medicine 
should  be  given  to  her  ? 
A.  No. 

Now,  I  stop  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  hysterical  nature  of  the  excitement  over  the  May  brick 
Mystery,  which  the  fact  of  such  questions  being  put  to  Dr. 
Humphreys  at  all  by  the  Coroner  revealed.     If  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  been  engaged  in  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic,  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  should  she  want  to  give  him  all  his 
food  and  medicine  ?    Why  should  she  not,  ou  the  contrary,  have 
got  some  one  else  to  give  it  to  him  ?    One  would  think  the  mo^t 
natural  thing  for  a  person  engaged  in  administering  poison  in  food 
and  medicine  would  have  been  to  have  got  some  one  else  who  did 
not  know  that  she  had  put  any  arsenic  into  it,  to  give  him  the 
food  and  medicine,  and  use  the  self-precaution  of  not  giving  him 
any  food  or  medicine  herself !    But  really  the  excitement  over 
this  Maybrick  Mystery  was  so  extraordinary,  that  this  Coroner 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  giving  her  husband 
his  food  and  medicine  herself,  which  is  precisely  what  my  wife,  or 
any  wife  who  showed  the  least  assiduity  when  attending  a  sick 
husband  would  do,  was  a  "  suspicious  circumstance and  his 
excitement  reached  the  borderland  of  the  ridiculous  when  he  put 
those  questions  to  Dr.  Humphreys  ! 

However,  Mr.  Pickford  asked  him  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q  You  said  you  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  the  medicine 
was  to  be  given  by  her,  but  you  very  likely  told  her  he  was  to  he  kept 
perfecthf  quiet  ? 

'  A.  That  is  very  likely.  ^   ,  . 

Q  The  best  way  of  doing  that  would  be  for  one  person  to  be  m 
attendance,  and  net  for  every  one  to  be  coming  into  the  room  ? 

A.  It  does  not  follow,  because  one  person  would  become  fatigued. 

Dr.  Humphreys  became  argumentative.  However,  of  course, 
« it  does  not  follow,"  but  his  answer  shows  that  he,  too,  was  affected 
with  the  Mystery  ! 

Q.  It  would  be  better  than  having  servants  rushing  in  ? 

A*.  Naturally,  because  it  would  disturb  quietness. 

And  the  object  of  the  Coroner's  question  was  that  Mrs.  Briggs 
and  Mrs.  Hughes  went  into  the  house  on  the  morning  of  this 
Wednesday,  the  8th,  and  without  speaking  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  went 
straight  up  into  the  sick  room,  "  rushed  in  and  disturbed  quietness," 
and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  resenting  such  an  intrusion,  followed  them  up, 
and  told  them  to  come  downstairs,  that  they  had  no  right  to  do 
such  a  thing  as  that,  that  the  doctor  had  said  he  was  to  have 
perfect  quiet,  and  that  no  one  was  to  go  into  the  room  but  herself. 
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She  was  nursing  her  husband  theu,  and  I  put  it  to  my  lady 
readers  whether  there  is  a  single  one  of  them  who  would  not  have  — 
done  the  same  thing  and  said  the  same  thing;  in  fact,  would  not 
probably  have  said  a  great  deal  more  ? 

[Note. — Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  and  Mary  Cadwallader, 
the  housemaid,  tdl  me  that  what  occurred  was  this :  That  Mrs. 
Mayhrick  was  sitting  doivnstairs  in  the  morning  room  with  a  lady 
friend,  Mrs.  Kennah,  and  had  left  the  doors  of  the  bedroom  and 
sitting-room  open,  so  as  to  hear  her  husband  if  he  wanted  ariyihing, 
and  that  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  m,et  Alice  Yapp  in  the 
garden,  and  after  some  conversation  Alice  Ya.pp  brought  them  in  by 
the  back  door,  and  they  went  up  in  that  sort  of  way  into  the  bedroom, 
and  Mrs.  Maybrick  hearing  them,  went  up  to  them  and  requested 
them  to  come  doivnstairs.  Well .'  1  knoxv  pretty  well  what  my  wife 
would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
ivould  have  said  to  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  all  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  said  and  a  good  deal  more. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  between  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
with  her  about  her  husband's  illness  ? 

A.  On  the  Wednesday  morning  I  had  some  conversation  with  her, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  told  me  she  was  tired  nursing  her 
husband,  and  she  asked  me  would  I  get  a  nurse  for  her  ;  she  asked 
me  to  telegraph  for  a  nurse. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  morning. 

A.  It  v)as  about  8-30  a.m.  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph? 

A.  1  telegraphed  at  ten  minutes  to  nine  o'clock  for  Mrs.  Howell 
of  Halewood.  * 
Q.  Was  that  some  one  she  knew? 

A.  She  was  her  own  nurse,  who  attended  her  in  her  confinement. 

So  that  it  appears  that  not  only  was  it  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself 
who  had  telegraphed  to  Edwin  Maybrick  to  send  out  a  second  doc- 
tor, on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  which  resulted  in  Edwin's  sending  out 
Dr.  Carter,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Maybrick  herseh"  who  asked  Dr  Hum- 
phreys, at  8-30  a.n;.,  on  this  Wednesday,  the  Sih,  to  get  her  a 
nurse,  and  got  him  to  telegraph  for  one. 

Mrs.  Briggs,  at  the  Inquest,  said  : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  May  8th,  I  went  to  Battlecrease.  When  I  got 
there  Alice  Yapp  said  something,  and  in  consequence  I  went  into 
Mrs.  May  brick's  room.  Mrs.  Maybrick  came  up  immediately  after 
She  ivas  annoyed  at  my  disturbing  people,  and  said  Mr.  Maybrick 
must  have  absolute  rest  and  quiet.  He  tried  to  tell  me  what  wa.s 
the  matter  with  him,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  'When  we  come  down 
stairs  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  him  in  five  minutes  '  I 
suggested  having  a  nurse,  and  then  I  went  down  stairs.  She  told  me 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  nurse,  as  the  doctors  said  there  was 
no  occasion.  /  telegraphed  for  a  nurse,  and  I  wired  to  Mr  Michael 
Maybrick,  and  7nade  a  communication  to  Edwin  Maybrick  " 
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^ud^^it^^  Now,  Mrs.  Briggs  went  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs.  May- 
— 'y--  herself  had  already,   at   8-30  a.m.,  through  Dr.  Hum- 

phreys, telegraphed  for  a  nurse.  Then  again,  as  Mrs.  Briggs 
told  the  story  to  this  Coroner's  Jury,  she  represented  in  as  plain 
English  as  she  could — that  she  had  herself  telegraphed  to  the 
Nurses'  Institute  for  a  nurse  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
objection  ;  whereas  she  knew,  and  deliberately  kept  back  the 
fact  from  the  Coroners  Jury  what  was  elicited  from  her  in 
evidence  at  the  Trial — that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  herself  not  only 
sent  her  with  that  telegram  to  the  post-office,  but  had  given  her 
the  money  to  pay  for  it ! 

Mrs.  Briggs  says  that  she  went  up  to  the  sick  room  in  conse- 
quence of  something  Alice  Yapp  said  to  her.  Now,  why  did  not 
the  Coroner  ask  her  what  that  something  was  1  It  was  his  duty, 
sitting  as  Coroner,  holding  a  roving  commission  to  hear  anything 
touching  the  cause  of  death  of  the  man  whose  corpse  the  Coroner's 
Jury  had  viewed  to  ask  her  what  that  something  was.  His  neglect 
to  do  so  was  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice. 

If  that  something  could  be  known,  the  Maybrick  Mystery 
would  be  solved.  Mrs.  Briggs  having,  in  consequence  of  that 
somethiiig  which  Alice  Yapp  said  to  her,  rushed  up  or  crept 
up  into  that  sick  room,  disturbing  the  patient,  says  she  tele- 
gi-aphed  to  Michael  Maybrick.  So  she  did.  She  telegraphed 
him,  *'  Come  at  once  ;  strange  things  going  on  here  !"  and  then 
this  Mrs.  Briggs  says  she  made  a  communication  to  Edwin 
Maybrick.  Now,  why  did  not  the  Coroner  ask  her  what  that 
communication  was?  It  was  clearly  something  touching  the 
issue  before  the  Jury — the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  man  whose 
corpse  they  had  viewed.  If  we  knew  now  what  that  communication 
was,  and  what  the  "  strange  things  going  on  here "  were,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  solve  what  remains  still — the  May- 
])rick  Mystery — 

How,  why,  and  by  whom,  was  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

Why  did  not  this  Coroner  ask  Mrs.  Briggs  what  were  the 
:<ymptoms  of  James  Maybrick  when  she  went  into  that  house  and 
into  that  bedroom  in  that  extraordinary  way  ?  They  must  have 
been  very  marked  for  her  to  think  a  nurse  should  be  sent  for  ! 

Nurse  Gore  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  On  "Wednesday,  the  8tli  inst.,  I  was  directed  to  go  to  Battlecrease. 
1  went  and  took  charge  of  Mr.  Maybrick,  who  was  ill  in  bed.  I 
reached  the  residence  during  the  afternoon,  and  found  Mrs.  Maybrick 
in  charge  on  my  arrival." 

Edwin  Maybrick  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

"On  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  I  went  to  Liverpool,  and  when  I 
returned  to  Battlecrease,  deceased  was  worse." 
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At  the  ilagisterinl  Inquiry,  Mrs.  Briggs  said  : —  and  & 

"  On  the  Sth  of  May  I  went  to  Battlecrease.  There  Alice  Yapp 
spoke,  io  me,  and  in  consequence  of  what  she  said  I  went  into  Mr. 
Maybrick"s  room,  Mrs.  Maybrick  following  me.  He  laid  me  his 
symptoms,  and  she  told  me  not  to  disturb  him.  I  advised  her  to  get 
a  nurse.  She  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  one,  but  I  telegraphed 
to  the  Nurses'  Institution  for  one.  when  I  left  the  house.  I  also  tele- 
e;raphed  for  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  and  on  the  same  afternoon  saw 
Mr.  E.  Maybrick  at  the  Central  Station,  when  I  made  a  communi- 
cation to  him." 

Cross-examined  : — 

'*  On  Wednesday,  May  8th,  I  and  my  sister  went  up  to  Mr.  May- 
brick's  room.  We  were  shown  to  it  direct,  without  having  seen  or 
consulted  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I  found  him  very  restless,  but  not  excited. 
When  she  came  in  I  was  talking  about  his  symptoms.  She  stopped 
the  conversation,  and  said  if  I  would  come  downstairs  she  would  tell 
me  all  about  it  in  five  minutes.  She  told  him  not  to  distress  himself, 
as  she  would,  tell  me  about  it.  She  told  me  not  to  disturb  him.  I 
lieard  afterwards  that  Dr.  Humphreys  had  given  orders  that  he  was 
to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  was  on  this  occasion  I  suggested 
she  should  send  for  a  trained  nurse.  That  was  because  I  thought 
h  im  dangerously  ill.  I  said  to  her  I  thought  it  would  take  a  great 
ileal  of  responsibility  off  her  shoulders.  I  may  have  said  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick  that  I  thought  he  was  very  ill,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 
She  did  not  tell  me  that  she  had  telegraphed  for  a  nurse.  The  tele- 
gram to  the  Nurses'  Institution  was  written  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
presence  in  the  house.  I  can't  remember  whether  she  asked  me  to 
v:rite  it.    She  paid  for  it." 

Now,  why  did  not  Mrs.  Briggs  tell  the  Coroner's  Jiiry  this  1 
and  why  did  she  represent  to  the  Magistrates  in  her  examinatioD 
in  chief : — 

"  I  advised  her  to  get  a  nurse.  She  said  there  was  no  occasioa  for 
one,  but  I  telegraphed  to  the  Nurses'  Institution  for  one." 

Why  did  not  Mrs.  Briggs  speak  the  truth  at  the  Coroner's 
Inquest  and  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  in  her  evidence  in  chief,  and 
not  wait  until  it  was  drugged  out  of  her  in  cross-examination?  She 
thougl)t  James  Maybrick  dangerously/  ill  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  the  8th.  This  woman  formed  a  better  judgment,  of  the 
state  of  James  Maybrick's  health  on  the  morning  of  that  Wednes- 
day the  8th,  and  a  better  diagnosis  of  his  symptoms  than  Dr. 
Humphreys  would  have  us  believe  he  did. 

Dr.  Humphreys  gave  no  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  ais 
to  this  Wednesday  Sth  of  May,  but — 

Edwin  Maybrick  said  : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  Sth,  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  was  worse 
though  he  had  been  a  little  better  earlier  in  the  morning." 

At  the  Trial,  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

"  My  next  visit  was  on  Wednesday  the  Sth,  when  I  found  him 
better.    I  made  no  change  in  his  treatment,  there  being  no  sickness," 
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Humpbreys  Q.  No  more  symptoms  than  there  were  on  the  7th  ! 

end  Carter.  ^   j^q  but      had  had  a  restless  night. 

  Q.'  And  his  condition  was  still  as  hopeful  as  it  had  been  the  night 

before  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  or  use  words  to  that  effect, 
that  all  depended  on  how  long  he  would  hold  out  1 

Q.'  Did  you  say  that  he  was  "sick  unto  death,"  or  any  words  to 
that  effect  ?  ■ 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  any  way  delirious  since  the  Sunday,  or  did 
you  say  so  ? 
A.  No. 

These  questions,  of  course,  refer  to  the  expressions  used  ia 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  letter  to  Brierley,  which  Alice  Yapp  alleged  that 
she  had  intercepted  on  Wednesday.  I  refer  my  readers  to  tny 
comments  on  that  letter  under  the  heading,  "  The  Brierley  Inci- 
dent but  I  will  mention  here  that  the  expressions  used  in  that 
letter  are  not  quoted  there  as  words  said  by  Dr.  Humphreys 
on  this  Wednesday  at  all.  The  words  in  that  letter,  if  they  are 
genuine,  are — ■ 

*«  Since  my  return  I  have  been  nursing  him  day  and  night—'  he  ia 

sick  unto  death.' 

"  The  doctors  held  a  consultation  yesterday,  and  now  all  depends 
upon  how  long  his  strength  will  hold  out." 

Those  expressions  are  Mrs.  Maybrick's  own— they  are  not 
represented  as  being  words  actually  used  by  Dr.  Humphreys  on 
this  Wednesday,  the  8th,  or  even  by  the  doctors  who  "held  a 
consultation  yesterday."     If  that  letter  was  written  on  that 
Wednesday,  Mrs.  Maybrick,  like  Mrs.  Briggs,  thought  him,  to  use 
Mrs   Briggs's  expression,  "dangerously  ill,"  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Briggs  were  right  and  Dr.  Humphreys  was  wrong. 
Dr.  Humphreys  went  on  to  say  : — 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  again  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  May  ? 
A  Yes 

o'  Didyou  send  any  telegram  about  a  nurse?  u  -  ^ 

A  Yes  one  about  nine  o'clock  in  morning.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
1  J^'  mp  on  the  morning  of  the  Wednesday  prior  to  death  to  tele- 
^  It  to  M?.  Howeu!  her  nurse,  who  had  been  with  her  in  her 
^  r  l^crTt  Vo  rome  to  attend  on  her  husband,  as  she  was  getting 
HrlT^r^^f  i  Tal  no  other  conversation  beyond  that  and  I  went 
to  a  teler?aph  office  and  sent  a  message  to  the  nurse  at  Hale  wood, 
to  a  tue  rapu  .     j^/[j.g  .  Maybrick  would  like  to  have  a  nurse. 

'A-f'^^'l^Pvero^lock  p  in  '^I  to  the  house  and  found  Nurse  Gore 

ti^Jre    T  have  xiot  bren  informed  up  to  the  present  time  why  Mrs 

ShcI'/L:'!'"/  d&  not  make  any  change  ^^^^^^^^  MTchael 
prescribe  anything  that  a/ternoon.     About  10-30  p.m.,  Michael 
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with  the  brother  lengthy,  but  I  d%d  not  go  to  the  house 

the  ^^'^iz  Kr.»r,„c  - 

A.  Going  on  favourably.  ' 
Q.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th,  there  was  no  sicknes^!? 
thattt  wa^s— T^-e  might  be  sSess,  but  I  knew 

2:  No^J^o^td  nSTfyTof^^^"^^'^    ^^^^  ^-^-^^^ 
Michael  Maybrick's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was 

the  8t?May1  reTeilerthre"^  ^eT.  the  8th  May.  On 

in  consequence  of  tTe  LtnL  o  t W  f^«'\Mrs.  Brigg's,  and 
same  day  for  Liverpool.  I  was  met  ht  "'T'^^v'^'  ^  ^o^'io'i  the 
hill,  and  drove  with  him  to  Sm!  ^  "Yt  ^^^^tl^er  Edwin  at  Edge- 
way  aUo^U  a  letteA^^^ln  tTm  BhZ^^^  I  ^"^^^  the 
a  the  house.  I  met  Mrs.  Vaybr  c/on  nt^' ''^■'^  ^'^^ 
of  my  brother.  I  asked  for  the  room  "^L  '^'''^.''^^^  bedroom 
In  urse  Gore  there.    Mrs.XvbJicl    "1.^  ^  I  fo^^^id 

l'-^^-'^  ^nuch  shocked  at  ml  bro^,^^^^^^^^  i^to  the  room.  I 

ber  what  I  said  then.  Afterwards  Tn^L  T-'  ^'V^.^''"  ^^^^^^^  ^^mem- 
that  I  had  very  strong sZ^TinL  T^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  Maybrick 
meant,  and  I  replied  tLt'^ZZTht^V^^^^^  ^J"^  ^^^ed  what  I 

nursi^,  and  also  another  c?ocC  m4L?  A  ^'•ofessio7ial 
that  Dr.  Humphreys  was  in  attend^nl  that  time  I  had  heard 

procured  that  day.^  I  also  ea?fed  S  Dr  r/.^'  f  ^^^^  been 

as  a  consulting  physician.  MvT MaYhr,^o^.^i  r ^"^"^  «^"ed  in 
better  right  than  a  wife  to  nuSe  hSusband  ^  f^^  a 
I  reiterated  that  I  was  not  satisfied  w^th  f hi'  ^  ^^^^^''^  this, 
go  and  see  Dr.  Humphreys!  whlh  I  dM  T  h'^f '  ^'''^  ^ 
with  Nurse  Gore  that  night.  I  sTent  in  ?A«  I  f?""^  conversation 
top  floor."  ^       I  Slept  m  the  house  that  night  on  the 

And  in  cross-examination  :  

^^''^yonZ'l^'.T'.SLtZl-^,  Wednesday,  May  8th.  what  time 

o  o'clock. 

A.  AtXe  hlir  Edwin  ? 

Q.  Told  you  the  purport  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

liadok|ned'itTronrNu^siVa7p?^    «^^«"™«tances  under  which  be 

Q.  You  were  astonished  to  see  the  state  your  brother  was  in? 

Q.  You  say  that  he  was  very  iU  ? 

A.  Very  ill,  indeed. 

Q.  In  a  semi-conscious  condition  ^. 

A.  A  sort  of  semi-conscious  condition 

A.  No  there!  was  she  not  I 
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SiTcS*  ^^^^  ^^^^^  arrived  ? 

'      ■  A.  No ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  she  had  been  there  earlier  in  the  day? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  the  next  morning? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  She  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  case,  did  she  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  intimated  to  you  that  she  had  taken  a  very  serious  view 
from  the  first  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  she  had  been  there  early  on  the  previous  morning? 
A.  Yes. 

So  that  not  only  did  Mrs.  Briggs  think  him  "  dangerously  ill," 
or  as  she  expressed  it  at  the  Trial  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  "  in 
serious  peril,"  but  Michael  Maybrick,  to  whom  she  communicated 
that  she  had  taken  "  a  serious  view  of  the  case  from  the  first  " — 
himself  was  "  shocked  at  his  brother's  condition  " — thought  him 
"very  ill  indeed,"  and  found  him  in  "a  sort  of  semi-conscious  con 
dition."  Nurse  Gore,  too,  as  will  be  seen  when  I  come  to  quote  her 
evidence,  also  thought  him  very  ill  indeed,  and  "  unable  to  get 
out  of  bed  without  assistance,"  and  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  realiy 
"write  her  letter  to  Brierley  on  that  Wednesday,  in  which  she  said — 

'  he  is  sick  unto  death.'  The  doctors  held  a  consultation  yester- 
day, and  it  all  depends  now  how  long  his  strength  will  hold  out," 

she  was  merely  expressing  in  her  own  language  what  both  Mi's. 
Briggs  and  Michael  Maybrick  expressed  in  scarcely  less  forcible 
phrases  as  their  view  of  James  Maybrick's  condition  on  that 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  May,  but  mirabile  dictu  !    Dr.  Humphreys 
alone  said  he  considered  he  was  better!    Well,  my  readers  must 
form  their  own  opinions  whether  Mrs.  Maybrick,  Mrs.  Briggs,  Michael 
Maybrick,  and  Nurse  Gore  were  right  and  Dr.  Humphreys  was 
wrong  !  and  if  James  Maybrick  was,  as  Dr.  Humphreys  said,  letter  on 
this  Wednesday  than  he  was  on  Tuesday  when  he  and  Dr.  Carter 
had  a  consultation,  and  Ibrmed  "  a  hopeful  prognosis,"  all  I  can 
say  is  neither  one  or  other  of  these  doctors  who  were  attending 
this  poor  man,  could  have  known  anything  about  their  business. 
James  Maybrick  was,  in  fact,  "  dangerously  ill,"  was   "  in  a 
serious  condition,"  was  "  in  a  very  bad  way,"  was  "  very  ill  indeed," 
was  "in  a  semi-conscious  condition,"  was  "unable  to  get  out  of 
bed  without  assistance,"  was  in  "  serious  peril,"  was  "  sick  unto 
death"  (use  what  phrase  you  like)  on  that  Wednesday  the  8th  of 
May,  but  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  formed  a  "  hopeful 
prognosis  "  on  Tuesday,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  alone  thought  him 
better  "  on  Wednesday  the  8th  of  May,  "and  treated  him  accord- 
ingly, and  prescribed  for  him  accordingly,"  and  made  a  mistake. 
Mrs.  Briggs's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

"  I  went  to  Battlecrease  House  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  and 
saw  Alice  Yapp  there,  who  made  a  statement  to  me.    I  went  upstairs 
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to  the  patient's  bedroom,  and  I  was  closely  followed  by  Mrs.  May-  Hi^phrcys 
brick.  He  tried  to  tell  me  his  symptoms.  He  said  that  he  was  very  and  carter. 
weary  and  very  restless.  When  he  commenced  to  talk  to  me  Mrs. 
Maybrick  interposed  and  said,  if  I  would  go  downstairs  she  would 
tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Thereupon  I  descended,  but 
Mrs.  Maybrick  didn't  tell  me  anything  when  they  got  downstairs,  or 
at  all  events  I  do  not  remember  what  she  said.  I  suggested  that  a 
nurse  should  be  called  in,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  there  was  no 
occasion  for  one,  as  she  would  nurse  him  herself,  and  she  said  that 
that  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  doctor.  I  left  the  house  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  same  day  I  saw 
Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick,  to  whom  I  made  a  communication." 

And  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  Except  calling  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Maybrick  was,  you  were  not 
at  the  house  dtiring  the  illness  until  the  8th —  the  Wednesday — that 
would  be  two  days  before  Mr.  Maybrick  died  ? 

A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  were  aware,  were  you  not,  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Edwin 
Maybrick,  had  been  in  Liverpool  since  the  2oth  of  April  ? 
A.  /  knew  of  his  arrival  in  Liverpool. 

Q,  And  you  knew  that  he  was  in   communication  with  Mr. 
Michael  Maybrick,  his  brother  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  if  it  was  considered  necessary  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  could  have  done  so? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Briggs,  when  you  saw  this  poor  gentle- 
man, you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  in  a  very  bad  ivay  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  expressed  your  opinion  to  that  effect? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  was  in  a  very  much  more  serious  condi- 
tion than  you  thought  up  to  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  had  been  stopping  in  the  house  for  some 
time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  been,  I  don't  know  whether  every  night,  but  off  and 
on,  fi-om  his  arrival  on  the  25th  April,  had  been  actually  sleeping  ia 
the  house  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You,  in  fact,  formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  man's  con- 
dition ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  formed  a  very  serious  opinion  of  it.    You  thought  hir.i 
in  peril  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Serioxis  2:>eril  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  one  or  two  things  you  have  not 
told  us  about,  which  occurred  that  morning.  Don't"  you  know  that 
on  Wednesday  before  j^our  visit  Mrs.  Ivlaybrick  had  telegraphed  to 
Hale  wood  for  a  nurse? 

A.  I  know  now.    I  did  not  know  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  then  ? 

A.  Ko,  she  did  not  tell  me  herself. 
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Hnraphreys  Q.  You  have  HOW  ascertained  it  ? 

au<i_carter.  Ybs. 

Q.  Was  it  your  suggestion  that  the  nurse  sent  for  should  be  a 
trained  nurse  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  she  fall  in  with  your  suggestion? 
A.  Yes,  in  the  end. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Humphreys  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  who  told  me. 

Q.  I  think  you  wrote  the  telegram  in  her  name,  showed  it  to  her, 
and  she  paid  for  it  and  sent  it  by  a  messenger? 
A.  No,  I  took  it  myself. 
Q.  She  paid  for  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  about  the  fly-pajjers  ? 

Q.  I  heard  about  them  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  And  did  you  speak  about  them  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  No. 

So  that  we  must  assume  that  the  "something"  which  Ahcc 
Yapp  said  to  Mrs.  Bri^-gs,  before  she  v/eut  up  clandestaiely  iuto 
James  Maybrick's  bedroom,  was  about  "fly-papers,"  aud  that  this 
is  what  Mrs.  Briggs  meant  when  she  telegraphed   to  Michae! 
Maybrick — "strauae  things  going  on  hei'e" — after  she  had  seen 
that  James  Maybrick  was  in  "serious  peril,"  and  "dangerously 
ill,"  and  in  "  a  very  bad  way,"  &c.,  and  we  must  assume  that  the 
communication"  ^hQ  made  to  Edwin  Maybrick  was  about  "fly- 
papers," and  the  long  interview  Michael  Ma;ybrick  had  with  Dr. 
Humphreys  was  about  "fly-papers,"  and  yet  Dr.  Humphreys, 
thinking  his  patient  "  better  in  the  morning  at  8-30  a.m.,"  and 
"goinsj;  on  favourabl3^''  aud  having  seen' him  again  at  seven  o'cloclc, 
"at  that  time  tlie  patient  was  not  worse,"  formed,  in  fact,  such  a 
hopeful   prognosis  of  the  case,  that  notwithstanding  the  story 
about  "fly-papers,"  lie  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  "go 
back  to  the  house  with  the  brother."  Well,  my  readers  must  come 
to  their  own  co.  elusions  about  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Edwin  Maybrick, 
who,  when  a  servant  girl  tells  them  sonie  mysterious  stoiy  about  fly- 
papers, and  sugirests  that  her  mistress  is  poisoning  her  master  with 
them,  say  nothing  nbout  it  either  to  James  Maybrick,  Mrs.  May- 
brick, or  to  Dr.  Humphreys,  but  telegraph  to  Michael  Maybrick, 
who  is  in  London  !  and  my  readers  must  also  come  to  their  own 
conclusions  about  Dr.  Humphreys,  to  whom  Michael  Maybrick,  when 
he  arrived  from  London  that  night,  wt^nt  and  told  this  story  of 
AHce  Yapp's,  about  fly-papers,  which  Edwin  Maybrick  and  Mrs. 
Briggs-  had  kept  back  from  him,  who  was  the  medical  man  attend- 
ing James  Maybrick  throughout  his  illness,  and  even  then  the 
alarm  about  "fly-papers"  could  not  have  nuggested  to  his  mind 
thnt  the  symptoms^  were  those  of  arsenical  p'lisoning,  or  of  any  "  irri- 
tant poison,"  or  he  would  have  gone  round  to  the  house  with  the 
brother;  he  only  lived  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  house,  and 
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would  have  tried  some  antidote,  and  would  have  communicated  ^^cS' 
with  Dr.  Carter  at  once. 

Edwin  Maybrick's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was : — 

On  Wednesday,  8th,  he  appeared  a  little  better  after  I>^-  garter 
had  visited  him  ;  he  felt  himself  better  and  said  so,  and  he  added  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  in  his  brother  Michael.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  mentioned  her  ivish  of  getting  a  nurse  from  Halewood,  and 
at  mid-day  she  telegraphed  to  me  that  she  had  telegraphed  for  a  nurse, 
as  he  had  been  ivorse  in  the  morning.  On  receiving  that  message  I 
telegraphed  to  my  brother  Michael.  On  that  same  Wednesday  I  had 
a  consultation  with  3Irs.  Briggs  at  a  place  in  Bold  Street,  where  she 
desired  a  consultation  with  me,  and  afterwards  I  went  to  the  Nurses 
Institution,  where  I  engaged  Nurse  Gore  to  attend  to  my  brother,  1 
afterwards  had  a  conversation  u-ith  Alice  Yap^)  in  the  garden  of  the 
house.  I  went  with  Alice  Yapp  to  a  seat  in  the  garden,  where  we 
had  some  conversation  about  Mr.  Maybrick.  I  subsequently  went  to 
make  arrangements  about  nurses." 

Q.  The  conversation  about  the  nurse  from  Halewood  being  sent 
for  was  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  was  it  not  ?  before  you  went 
to  town  ? 

A.  Yes. 

[Note. — At  9-37  a.m.,  that  Wednesday  morning,  Mrs.  Mayhrich 
sent  a  telegram  to  her  mother  in  Fans,  the  original  of  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  me. 

"  Jim  very  ill  again." 

A.  W.  McR] 

So  it  appears  that  Edwin,  like  T)r.  Humphreys,  thought  his 
brother  "  a  little  better  "  on  this  Wednesday  morning,  and,  although 
Mrs.  Maybrick  wanted  to  have  a  nurse  sent  for  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  went  to  town,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary. 
She  "mentioned  "  it,  and  later  in  the  day  telegraphed.  She  sent 
for  one,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it  until  he  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  Mrs.  Briggs  and  a  conversation  wUh  Alice  Yapp  on  a  seat 
in  the  garden.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  these  two 
women  said  to  him  1 

[Note. — Dr.  Carter,  in  Ids  article  in  the  "  Live7'pool  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Joxmial"  says  : — 

"  In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  Wednesday  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick 
called  upon  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  brother's  condi- 
tion. I  told  him  again  what  Dr.  Humphreys  and  I  had  stated  the 
day  before,  viz.,  that  though  he  was  very  ill  we  trusted  that  he  would 
recover.  I  mention  this  circumstance  because  it  must  have  occurred 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  that  at  which  the  expression  'he  is  sick 
unto  death  '  was  written  in  the  intercepted  letter  ;  and  it  shows  that 
at  that  time  a  necesr-arily  suspicion  of  foul  play  was  not  in  ray  mind. 
If  any  suspicion  of  foul  play  was  then  entertained  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Maybrick  he  did  not  mention  it,  as  nothing  was  said  beyond  what  I 
have  now  related." 
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suid^clrter!  -^'^^Mi  shouUl  have  gone  to  see  Dr.  Carter  (whom  he  had 

  xeen  at  the  consultation  with  Br.  Humphreys  the  day  before,  and  who 

liad  not  seen  the  patient  since),  on  this  forenoon,"  is  not  quite  clear  ; 
if  he  was  satisfied  xoith  the  "  hopeful  prognosis "  Dr.  Carter  and 
Dr.  Humphreys  had  formed  and  expressed,  or  if  Edwin  really 
thought  his  brother  better  on  this  Wednesday  morning !  It  lets 
a  little  light  into  the  s'ate  of  Edwin's  mind,  and  suggests  that  he 
really,  like  Mrs.  Briggs,  thought — notwithstanding  the  ^'hopeful  prog- 
nosis" of  these  doctors — that  he  was  in  serious  peril,"  and  went 
to  see  Dr.  Carter  by  himself,  privately,  and  get  at  his  real  opinion. 
But  this  paragraph  lets  a  li:/ht  into  another  aspect  of  this  Maybrick 
case,  VIZ.,  the  demeanour  of  Dr.  Carter  himself.  This  sensational 
reference  to  this  interview  with  Edivin  Maybrich  in  the  '■'•forenoon" 
having  occurred  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  that  at  which  the 
expression  ^  he  is  sick  unto  death'  was  written  in  the  intercepted 
letter,"  is  characteristic  of  the  man!  if  not  worthy  of  the  doctor! 
The  alleged  intercepting  of  the  Utter  was  at  half  past  8  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Dr.  Carter  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of 
the  patient  since  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  preceding  day  ! — A.  W,  Mc.D.'[ 

Mrs.  Hughes's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

O.  When  had  you  a  conversation  with  Alice  Yapp  I 

A.  On  Wednesday. 

Q.  What  did  Alice  Yapp  say? 

Sir  Charles  Russell  :  I  object. 

The  Judge  :  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  quite  right. 

Of  course  the  Judge,  when  Sir  Charles  Russell  objected,  was 
quite  right  in  allowing  the  objection  ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  did  Sir  Charles  Russell  object  1  That  is  the  very 
thing  we  want  to  know.    What  did  Alice  Yapp  say  1 

If  we  can  get  the  answer  to  that  question,  which  is  the  one 
which  the  Coroner  ought  to  have  put  at  the  Inquest,  where  he 
was  not  bound  by  "  rules  of  evidence,"  but  was  bound  to  hear 
everything  relevant  and  to  gather  everything  relevant  to  the 
issue  before  the  Jury  as  touching  the  corpse  whose  body  they  had 
viewed,  we  should  to-day  know  how,  why,  and  by  whom  the  charge 
of  murdering  her  husband  was  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

I  have  already  set  out  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Briggs  to  a 
newspaper  reviewer  as  to  what  this  conversation  with  Alice 
Yapp  was,  and  also  Alice  Yapp's  emphatic  denial  of  it.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  objected !  Let  us 
hear  it  now  !  It  will  solve  the  Maybrick  Mystery  more  easily 
than  any  of  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  "  symptoms "  and 
"  treatment "  up  to  this  Wednesday  night,  the  8th  of  May,  at  all 
events,  will  do. 
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Hiimphreys 

At  the  Trial  Nurse  Gore  said  : —  and  garter. 

Q.  Were  you,  on  the  8th  of  May,  sent  for  to  nurse  Mr.  Maybrick? 
A  Yes. 

Q '  What  time  did  you  get  there  ? 
A.  About  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock. 
Q.'  In  what  condition  did  you  find  him? 

A.  Very  ill.  ., ,  ,  .  « 

Q.  Did  you  judge  what  was  the  matter  with  him  i 

A.  No.  ^  ■ 

Q.  How  did  he  look  to  be  ? 

A.  Very  ill,  indeed,  and  in  bed. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A,  His  feet  and  legs  luere  very  cold. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  .     ,  ,      ^       •  ^ 

A.  J"  teas  told  he  had  been  vomiting  before  I  arrived. 

Q."  Did  he  vomit  uhen  you  arrived  ? 

A.  Not  that  day. 

O.  Did  he  seem  to  be  quite  conscious  ? 

A  Yes-  he  told  me  the  doctors  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  but  beUeved  it  was  something  wrong  with  his  liver 
and  stomach. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell : — 

Q.  You  are  a  trained  nurse,  and  have  given  your  services  in  many 
serious  cases  of  illness  ? 
A  Yes 

Q*  When  you  arrived  on  Wednesday,  did  you  consider  Mr.  May- 
brick  u-as  very  ill,  did  you  not  ? 

A  Yes.  , 
Q.*  And  I  take  it  from  your  experience  you  really  thought  that  he 

was  very  ill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  express  that  opinion  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Yoii  entertained  it,  but  you  did  not  express  it? 
A  Yes 

Q.'  I  wish  to  get  from  you  particularly  the  hours  during  which 
you  were  in  personal  charge.    You  arrived  at  2-15. 
A.  About  that  time  ? 
Q.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  ? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  continued  in  charge  until  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  succeeded  by  Nurse  Gallery  ? 
A.  Yes. 

My  readers  will  find,  if  they  refer  to  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  that,  when  referring  to  Mrs  May- 
brick's  letter  to  Brierley,  he  said  : — 

"Then  she  said  'he  is  sick  unto  death.'  That,  of  course,  if  it  is 
interpreted  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  sick  unfco  death,  when  at  the  time 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  one  had  told  her  that  he  was  in  danger^ 
is  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  possible  suspicion" 
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iMx™Carber.  Well,  my  readers  have  now  got  before  them  the  whole  of 
—  the  evidence  b.s  to  what  everybody  thought  of  James  Mayorick'a 
condition  on  that  Wednesday,  the  8th ;  and  I  think  that  that 
evidence  disposes  of  that  "  circumstance  of  the  greatest  possible 
suspioion,"  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  and,  through  the  newspaper  repoiters,  of  his 
speech  to  those  who  were  to  sit  as  the  Jury  at  the  Trial  i  Every- 
body, in  fact,  except  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  thought 
him  in  serious  danger. 

May  9th,  Thursday. — Nurse  Gore  continued  on  duty  in  the 
sickroom  from  Wednesday  till  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Thursday,  and 
was  then  relieved  by  Nurse  Gallery,  who  remained  on  duty  till 
11  o'clock  p.m.,  when  she  was  relieved  by  Nurse  Gore,  who  con- 
tinued on  duty  till  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday.  During  this  time 
all  foods  and  medicioes  were  given  to  the  patient  by  the  nurses, 
under  orders  from  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick,  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Maybrick  from  giving  her  husband  anything,  or  from  attending  on 
him.  Michael  and  Edwin  Maybrick  and  Alice  Yapp  were  also  con- 
stantly about  the  sickroom  ;  and  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter 
both  visited  the  patient  on  this  day. 

Br.  Humphreys  at  the  Inquest  said  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  I  again  visited  him  and  found  him  no 
better,  rather  worse.  He  was  then  under  the  care  of  a  nurse.  He  was  suffering 
now  from  looseness  of  the  bowels.  His  tongue  was  still  very  furred — his  throat 
very  distressing,  and  irritated  much  by  straining." 

Q.  Was  there  any  tenesmus  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  straining. 

Q.  Was  there  any  irritation  T 

A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  Great  irritation  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Coroner :  We  have  it  on  the  depositions  "  straining,"  irritnting  tlie 
throat.    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
A.  No. 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  Just  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  your  words. 

A.  I  mean  his  throat  and  mouth  were  in  a  similar  condition  to  what  they 
had  been,  if  not  worse  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  v;as  now  a  jiainful  con- 
dition of  the  lowei'  end  of  the  hoioel,  which  occasioned  frequent  straihiny. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  there  was  pain  and  great  irritability  in  the  lower  'part 
of  the  dowels  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  Finding  that,  did  you  stop  the  medicine  he  was  taking  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q  And  did  you  supply  suppository  of  opium  ? 
A.  Yes. 

The  Coroner :  Did  you  form  the  opinion  that  deceased  was  suffering  from 
irritant  poison  before  Heiith  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  first  susf.ected  deceased  was  suffering  from  irritant  poisoning 
when  the  diarrhoea  came  on. 

Mr.  Mulholiaiid:  He  has  said  that  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  Mr.  Maybrick 
rras  suffering  from  loose  ens  of  the  bowels. 
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The  Coroner  :  He  was  suffering  from  looseness  of  the  bowels  on  Thursday  ^umphreys 

night.    Did  you  then  suspect  he  was  suffering  from  some  irntant  poison  i   

A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

JDr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — 

"  I  saw  him  again  on  Thursday,  the  day  but  one  after  Tuesday,  the  7th, 
about  four  o'clock  or  half-past  four  o'clock.  Dr.  Humphreys  was  there  when 
I  saw  him.  The  patient  was  practically  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  t/us 
tenesmus,  of  which  he  prominently  complained.    This  was  on  the  Thursday. 

Q.  Bid  you  scorch  for  the  cause  of  that  tenesmus  ? 

A.  I  made  an  effort  to  examine  the  bowels,  but  it  caused  him  such  extreme 
pain  that  I  was  unable  to  persevere. 

The  Coroner  :  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Most  probably  arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  form  this  opinion  previous  to  death  ? 
A.  /  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  of  your  visits  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  The  presumption  was  raised  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Yes,  the  9th,  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  irritant  poison  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  the  case  as  one  of  poisoning  ? 
A.  Yes,  we  did. 

Edwin  Mayhrick  said  at  the  Inquest  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  May  9th,  deceased  was  still  very  ill,  and  a  second  nurse 
[Gallery]  was  engaged." 

Bessie  Brierle'i/s  evidence  was  : —  Bessie  Brieriey. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  the  day  but  one  before  master  died,  I  was 
told  by  Cadwallader,  who  was  busy,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  to  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  little  dressing-room  through 
the  master's  bedroom.  Nurse  Gore  was  in  the  master's  bedroom  as  I  passed 
through.  The  nurse  was  rubbing  his  hands.  I  gave  the  tea  to  the  mistress, 
and  on  retiring  through  the  room  the  nurse  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
rubbing  master's  hands.  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  was  taking  t-omething  off  the 
washstaud,  which  looked  like  a  small  bottle.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  I  merely  saw  something  like  a  bottle  going  into 
his  pocket.    It  was  rather  dark  at  the  time." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Bessie  Brierley  said  : — 

"Either  on  Wednesday,  8th,  or  Thursday,  9bh,  I  saw  Nurse  Gore  in  Mr. 
Maybrick's  bedroom  ruhbiwj  his  hands.  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  was  in  the  bed- 
room, and  I  saw  him  take  a  small  bottle  off  the  washstand  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Alice  Yapp  said  : —  Alice  Yapp 

"  On  Thursday  morning,  the  9th,  I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  the  nursery. 
She  said,  '  Do  you  knuw  I  am  blamed  f.)r  this  ? '  I  said,  '  For  what  ? '  She 
said,  '  Mr.  Maybrick  s  illness.'  I  said,  '  For  why  ? '  She  said  Mr.  Michael  May- 
brick lilamed  her  for  noi  having  another  doctor  and  a  nurse.  She  said  Dr. 
Humphreys — "    [The  witness  could  not  be  further  heard.] 

bir  William  For^-ood  :  Speak  louder. 

"  I  .nv/gesied  sending  for  another  doctor  and  giving  Mr.  Maylrrick  all  that 
vas  prescnbed," 
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At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Elizabeth  Humphreys  said  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  the  9th,  Mrs.  Maybrick  spoke  to  me  that  day  in  the 
kitchen.  She  said,  'I  am  blamed  for  the  master's  illness.'  I  said,  'In  what 
way?'  She  said,  'For  not  calling  in  another  doctor  and  a  nurse.'  She  said 
further  that  it  was  through  Mr.  Michael." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Dr.  Humphreys  gave  no  evidence  as 
to  Thursday,  the  9  th,  but  Dr.  Carter  said  : — 

"  I  saw  him  aeain  on  Thursday,  the  9th.  He  seemed  suhstantially  the 
same,  with  one  added  symptom,  when  he  complained  to  me  for  the  first  time  of 
severe  tenesmus — a  desire  to  go  to  the  closet  without  being  able.  /  had  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  irritant  poison  other  than 
irritating  food." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Michael  Maybrick  said  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  9th  of  May,  I  saw  Dr.  Carter,  and  made  a  communication 
to  him." 

[Note. — As  it  was  on  this  day  that  Dr.  Carter  came  to  a  very 
strotig  presumption  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from  an  irritant 
poison,  /  think  it  will  be  convenient  to  set  out  here  Dr.  Carter's  des- 
cription of  the  communication  made  to  him  on  that  day  by  Michael 
Maybrick,  and  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to  my  readers  that  it  was 
Michael  Maybrick's  communication,  and  not  James  Maybrick's 
symptoms,  which  formed  the  ground  of  Dr.  Carter's  "  very  strong 
presumption."  In  Dr.  Carter's  article  in  the  "  Liverpool  Medico- 
Ghirurgical  Journal "  he  tells  the  following  siory,  which  he  ought  to 
have  told  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  but  kept  for  his  article  in  that 
medical  journal,  and  at  the  risk  of  infringing  his  copyright  I  set  it 
out  before  the  general  public,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  upon  the  way  in  lohich  Dr.  Carter,  at  all  event'',  formed  his- 
diagnosis  of  his  patient's  symjytoms,  and  as  to  how  and  by  whom  the 
charge  of  murdering  her  husband  teas  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick: — 

"At  4-30,  on  the  9th,  I  again  went  out  in  response  to  a  telegram,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick.  '  Now,  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  brother,  Dr.  Carter  ? '  was  a  question  put  to  me  very  abruptly,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Humphreys,  before  we  had  had  any  opportunity  of  further 
conversation  beyond  what  had  been  held  by  us  on  the  7th.  I  therefore  simply 
repeated  the  opinion  that  we  had  formed  and  expressed  then.  '  But  what 
is  the  cause  of  it  ? ' — i.e.,  of  the  acute  dyspepsia — was  the  next  question,  as 
abruptly  put  as  the  first.  'That  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us,'  I  replied,  'It 
may  have  been  caused  by  many  things.  The  conclusion  we  formed  was,  that 
your  brother  must  have  committed  a  grave  error  of  diet,  by  taking  some 
irritant  food,  or  drink — or  both,  and  so  have  set  up  inflammation.'*  Turning 
then  sharply  to  Dr.  Humphreys,  the  questioner  asked  him  if  he  had  informed 


*I  desire  here  to  emphasise  the  fuct,  on  which  I  strongly  insisted  at  the  Trial, 
that  from  the  first  I  stated  that  we  had  to  do  with  something  far  more  serious  than 
a  mere  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  is  sometimes  caused  by  disordered 
liver  or  heart.  The  wm-d  congestion  was  never  once  used  by  me.  I  always  spoke  of  the 
affection  as  inflammation. 
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me  of  the  subject  of  their  last  night's  conversation.    Dr.  Humphreys  simply  H^^^^^^rj^^^^^ 

replied  that  he  had  informed  me  of  nothing.    All  this  was  a  matter  of  great   

surprise  to  me.  I  did  not  know  until  that  moment  that  any  conversation  bad 
taken  place ;  and  as  I  had  had  no  communication  directly  or  indirectly  vvith 
Dr.  Humphreys  since  the  time  when  it  was  said  to  have  been  held,  I  looked  at 
the  speaker,  wondering  what  was  coming  next.  The  suggestion  that  has  been 
so  often  referred  to,  and  so  much  commented  on,  was  then  made.  It  was 
made  under  the  influence  of  very  strong  emotion,  the  speaker's  mind  evidently 
struggling  under  a  conflicting  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  brother  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  possible  injustice  to  that  brother's  wife  on  the  other.  'God  forbid 
that  I  should  unjustly  suspect  any  one,'  he  said,  in  reply  to  an  observation  made 
by  myself;  'but  do  you  not  think,  if  I  have  serious  grounds  for  fearing  that  all 
may  not  be  right,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  say  so  to  you  ? '  We  thought  that  it 
was.  We  heard  all  that  there  was  to  say ;  that  only  so  lately  as  the  puddle  of 
April  the  patient  had  been  able  to  eat  any  ordinary  food  during  a  visit  to  his 
(the  brother's)  house  ;  that  this  contrast  between  the  condition  of  health,  while 
at  and  away  from  home  respectively,  had  been  the  subject  of  remark,  and  had 
been  noticed  before ;  that  there  had  been  a  most  serious  estrangement  between 
the  husband  and  wife  ;  that  the  wife  was  known  to  have  been  unfaithful  ; 
and  that  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  illness  she  was  known  to  have 
procured  many  fly-papers ;  and  having  heard  this,  and  consulted  together,  we 
stated  clearly  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  own  duty  under  the  painful  circum- 
stances. The  grounds  of  the  suspected,  or  rather  of  what  was  stated  to  be  the 
positively  known  infidelity,  were  not  mentioned ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  was 
read  at  the  Coroner's  inquest  that  I  was  aware  of  the  existence,  much  less  of 
the  contents,  of  the  intercepted  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  effect 
of  a  knowledge  of  these  contents,  and  especially  of  the  references  to  a  sickness 
unto  death,  to  delirium,  and  to  the  reported  opinion  of  the  doctors,  might 
have  been  on  my  mind  had  I  possessed  it.  As  it  was,  we  were  dependent  on 
the  general  statements  that  I  have  just  reported,  which,  though  evidently  made 
under  a  sense  of  great  responsibility,  we  had  no  means  of  confirming  or  con- 
tradicting, and  at  once  to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion — not  only  that  they 
were  necessarily  correct — but  that  the  terrible  possibility  to  which  they  seemed 
plainly  to  point  was  a  fact,  appeared  to  us  to  be  quite  unjustifiable.  What  we 
decided  on  as  our  duty,  after  most  anxious  deliberation,  was  to  surround  the 
patient  with  such  absolute  safeguards  as  would  prevent  any  one  from  tampering 
with  him,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  gr«^at  vigilance.  While  endeavouring 
to  keep  our  minds  open  and  free  from  what  might  prove  to  be  unjust  suspicion, 
we  could  not  help  remembering  that  we  had  been  obliged  to  confess  our  inability 
to  explain  the  illness  except  by  a  hypothesis,  of  the  correctness  of  which  we  had 
no  evidence  ;  and  to  admit  to  ourselves  that,  if  what  was  hinted  at  were  true, 
much  that  had  been  obscure  to  us  at  the  outset  might  possibly  be  cleared  up. 
The  patient  was  practically  in  the  same  state  on  the  7th,  with  the  addition  of 
tenesmus.  This  had  come  on  in  the  night,  and  was  very  distressing  to  him. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  I  found  the  specimen  of  Heave's 
Food,  that  had  been  given  to  me  for  examination  on  the  9th,  free  from  any 
trace  of  metallic  irritant." 

From  this  narrative  of  the  birth  of  suspicions  in  Dr.  Carter's  mind 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Humphreys  had  not  the  night  before  been  affected 
as  Dr.  Carter  was  tvith  the  almost  theatrical  bathos  with  which 
Michael  Maybrich  sttcceeded  in  implanting  suspicions  into  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Carter  about  the  young  lady  he  had  seen  sitting  in  the  bedroom 
tvindow  on  his  previous  visit  on  Tuesday,  and  whom  he  did  not  then 
know  to  be  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  to  whom  he  had  never  spoken  except 
to  give  general  directions  as  to  giving  food,  and  whom  he  says  he 
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and  LrtJr.    '^^^f^  «(^^  again — until,  I  suppose,  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  and  the 
—        Trial/     Michael  Mayhrick  had,  it  appears,  gone  round  to  Dr. 

Humphreys'  house  on  the  night  before — directly  after  he  arrived 
from  London,  and  had  seen  his  brother  and  "  been  shocked  at  his  con- 
dition," and  told  Mrs.  Mayhrick  that  he  '■'■had  very  strong  suspicions 
of  the  case,"  and  that  his  suspicions  were  that  she  ought  to  have 
called  in  another  doctor  and  a  nurse  earlier,  and  having  arrived  at 
Dr.  Humphreys'  house  that  night  and  had  a  lengthy  interview  with 
him,  had  told  him  his  suspicions — ivere  not  anything  to  do  with  not 
having  called  in  another  doctor  and  a  nurse.  That  would  not  hav, 
been  polite  to  Dr.  Humphreys!  So  Michael,  it  appears  from  this 
narrative,  had  poured  into  his  ears  suspicions  that  Mrs.  Mayhrick 
was  poisoning  her  husband.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Michael 
Mayhrick  adorned  his  eloquence  on  that  occasion  with  the  impas- 
sioned exclamation  which  Dr.  Garter  reports  verbatim — 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  unjustly  suspect  any  one," 

or  whether  he  conveyed  his  suspicions  to  Dr.  Humphreys  abruptly," 
or  gently  whispered  them  ;  but  what  does  appear  from  this  narrative 
of  Dr.  Carter  is,  that  Michael  Mayhrick  did  not  succeed  in  making 
any  impression  upon  Dr.  Humphreys,  ivho  did  not  go  back  to  the 
house  to  see  the  patient,  but  went  to  bed,  and  iip  till  this  four  o'clock 
^  or  half-past  four  the  next  day,  when  he  again  met  Dr.  Carter  in  con- 

sultation, did  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  Michael  Mayhrick 
and  his  "  suspicions  "  to  communicate  them  even  to  Dr.  Carter,  who 
was  attending  the  patient  with  him.  Perhaps  Dr.  Humphreys  felt 
that  "  James  Mayhrick' s  symptoms "  were  a  better  gtiide  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  a  patient  than  "  Michael  Mayhrick's  suspici- 
ons." Dr.  Carter  does  not  disclose  in  this  narrative  what  the  details 
of  these  suspicions  were.    He  speaks  of  them  as  simply — 

"The  suggestion  that  has  been  so  often  referred  to  and  so  much  com- 
mentsd  on." 

Well,  I  have  searched  through  the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  that  is 
exactly  my  difficulty.  I  can  find  nothing  which  says  distinctly  what 
that  suggestion  was.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  exposition  of  it  is 
"  Fly-papers  "  /  but  if  the  Coroner  had  done  his  duty  when  presiding 
over  the  Inquest  with  his  roving  commission  to  take  whatever  is  offered 
n  which  was  relevant  to  the  issue,  this  suggestion  would  have  been  known. 

However,  on  this  Thursday  afternoon,  Michael  Mayhrick,  having  ■ 
spoken  with  great  emotion,"  and  with  his  "mind  evidently  strug- 
gling under  a  conflicting  seyise  of  what  was  due  to  his  brother  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  possible  injustice  to  that  brothers  wife  on  the  other 
hand,"  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  conferred,  and  after  ^' tie 
most  anxious  deliberation  "  decided  that  their  duty  was  to  say  nothing 
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to  Mrs.  Mayhrick  about  it,  hut  to  let  her  have  free  access  to  the  sick 

room,  and —  — 

"  to  surround  the  patient  with  such  absolute  safeguards  as  would  prevent 
any  one  from  tampering  with  him,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  great 
Tigilance." 

/  do  not  know  why  Br.  Carter  put  the  words  "  any  one  "  into  italics  in 
this  passage.  Perhaps  the  instinctive  thought  which  compels  every 
mind  when  the  word  "  suspicions  "  is  heard,  to  ask,  "  Who  suspects  ?  " 
Jiad  crossed  his  mind;  or  perhaps  Edwin  Mayhrick  was  present,  and 
had  inteoyosed  the  remark  he  made  when  giving  his  evidence  at  the 
Trial  as  to  the  instructions  given  to  Nurse  Gore,  that  nothing  was  to 
he  given  to  the  patient  and  that  no  one  was  to  attend  to  him  at  all 
except  the  nurses,  hut  did  not  mention  any  names  : — 

"I  would  exclude  her  [Mrs.  Mayhrick],  and  everybody  else  except  the 
nurses." 

Q.  But  there  was  nobody  else  to  exclude  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been  a  servant  for  all  I  know. 

Perhaps  this  is  vthy  Dr.  Garter  put  those  ivord^  ^'any  one"  into  italics. 
It  is  all  very  odd/  and  perhaps  Dr.  Carter  knew  these  professional 
nurses  to  he  good  detectives,  and  that  their  presence  would  form 
'■^  ah>-olute  safeguards,"  while  he  and  Dr.  Humphreys  maintained  an 
aitttude  of  great  vigilance.  It  is  all  very  odd!  But  these  doctors 
having  given  the  matter  '■'■their  utmost  deliberation"  they  went 
pstairs  to  see  the  patient,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  told  the  Coroner's 
Jury  that  he  was  put  "in  a  peculiar  position;"  that  he  had  not 
formed  the  op>inion  that  his  patient  '■^was  suffering  from  an  irrilant 
poLson  until  the  suggestion  was  made,"  and  that  "  the  suggetiiion  ivas 
viude  before  the  conception  of  the  thought/"  but  that  then  it  came 
across  his  mind  on  that  Thursday,  the  9th — 

"  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  an  acute  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
or  with  tbe  taking  of  an  in  itant  poison." 

and  that  the  symptoms  which  led  to  this  belief  were — 

"  the  diarrhoea  and  the  straining  and  the  great  cardiac  failing" 

.  which  he  said  were  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Up  to  this 
time  ive  have  heard  nothing  about  '''"the  great  cardiac  failing ;"  oti  t/ie 
contrary,  on  Tuesday,  the.  7th,  Dr.  Garter  and  Dr.  Humphreys  hud 
found  the  condition  of  the  heart  normal,  but  tJie  diarrhoea  and 
straining  did  come  on,  according  to  Dr.  Humphreys,  on  this  Thurs- 
day. Dr.  Carter,  too,  formed  the  very  strong  presumption  on  this 
Thursday  that  xhe  patient  was  suffering  from  "  some  irritant  poimn, 
most  probably  arsenic;"  and  he  told  the  Coroner-' s  Jury  th'it  the 
symptoms  which  di  played  themselves  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
come  to  this  conclusion  were — 
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IIiTSier^           "Vomiting— urgent  and  continued,  and  extremely  obstinate.  This  waa 

  toJ  owed  by  diarrhoea,  an  incessant  choking  sensation  in  the  throat :  a  gradiial 

failmg  of  the  circulation  followed  by  sinking."  graauai 

My  readers  will  remember  that  there  had  been  none  of  this  vomiting 
since  Dr.  Carter  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  on  Tuesday,  the  ?th~ 
the  vomttmg  which  had  occurred  had  been  previous  to  Dr  Carter 
being  called  in—and  that  Dr.  Humphreys  attributed  this  vomiting  to 
morphine  suppodtory  he  had  administered,  as  it  was  the  usual  result 
of  morphia  I  and  when  Dr.  Humphreys  was  attending  and  up  to  this 
Ihursday  nothing  had  been  said  about  «a  gradual  failing  of  the 
cvrculation  There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  this  narrative  of  Dr 
barters  lohich  requires  very  special  attention.  It  is  in  the  note  he 
attaches  to  the  narrative — 

^"J^aestion  was  never  mentioned  by  me.    I  always  spoke  of 
the  affection  as  inflammation."  «*iwayfc,  siJOKe  oi 

A' 010  this  is  a  very  bitter  professional  slap  in  the  face  for  Dr  H>nn 
phreys,  as  Dr.  Humphreys  used  this  word  '^congestion"  very 
frequently  during  the  proceedings.  I  will  quote  a  few.  At  til 
toroners  Inquest  Dr.  Humphreys  said— 

gesuZi:n:ZL^''  '^P'^^'^^'^^      ^^^^  ^  *°  ^«  -  --te  con^ 

Q.  Then  we  come  back  to  this,  that  these  symptoms  were  consistent  with 
an  ^^l^^^ojoe^^^p  of  the  stomach,  or  with  the  taking  of  an  irritant  poko^r 

Q  You  thought  it  arose  from  acute  congesiion  of  the  stomach  tiU  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  it  arose  from  the  other  source  « 
A.  Certainly. 

Then  as  to  the  appearances  at  the  post  mortem— 

Q  Do  the  post-mortem  appearances  cover  this,  that  there  was  considerate 
congestion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ?  ^uusmeiatwe 
A.  Quite  so. 

Then  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry — 

^  Q.  As  to  the  post-mortem  appearances,  what  did  they  substantially  come 
stomthT^dttttinTs"^'"^'^^  ^"^"^^     ^''^^^^'-^        inflammation  of  the 

.Humphreys.  And  at  the  Trial  Dr.  Humphreys  said  that  on  Tuesday  the  7th  at 
the  considtation  with  Dr.  Carter —  ' 

"  ^«  f «  «Pi?'«/  that  he  was  going  on  very  favourahly,  and  would  be 
well  m  a  few  days  I  formed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  sulleriiig 
from  congestion  of  the  stomach.  ^  ouui.i  uig 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion  what  was  the  cause  of  death  '( 
A.  Acute  congestion  of  the  stomach. 
Q.  Do  you  call  that  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  ? 
A-  Yes,  gastritis  or  gastro  enteritis. 
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Q.  Ko«.  up  to  the  8th  of  May,  Wednesday,  you  would  have  given  a  certi-  Humphrey* 
ficate  that  he  died  of  acute  congestion  of  the  stomach  ?   


A.  Yes, 


It  is  really  a  little  hard  upon  Dr.  Humphreys,  this  medical  man  who 
had  been  attending  James  Mayhrick  all  through  his  illness,  to  get 
svch  a  rap  across  the  fingers  as  Dr.  Carter  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  to  him  before^^  the  medical  readers  0/  the  "  Liverpool  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Journal" — 

"  The  word  congestion  was  never  used  by  me," 

hut  addressing  myself  to  the  general  public,  I  think  that  this JaUing 
out  between  these  tioo  doctors  ivho  attended  James  Maybrick  will  be 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the    cause  of  death, 
and  of  the  value  of  their  evidence  about  it/— A.  W.  Mc.D.\ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  "James  Maybrick's 
symptoms"  and  "Michael  Maybrick's  suggestions,"  they  are  so 
mixed  up  together ;  but  at  the  Trial  the  evidence  given  as  to  this 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  was  :— 

Bessie  Brierley  : —  Bessie  Brierley 

"  On  Thursday,  9th  of  May,  I  remember  taking  a  cup  of  tea  into  the  mis- 
tress's bedroom.  It  was  the  front  room  I  took  it  into.  As  I  passed  through 
the  chamber  Mr.  Maybrick  was  in  bed,  and  the  nurse  was  rubbing  Ins  hands. 
When  I  passed  through  on  returning  Mr.  Michael  Maybiick  was  m  the  room, 
and  I  saw  him  take  something  off  the  washstand.  I  think  that  this  occurred  on 
Thursday  evening." 

Elizabeth  Humphreys  : —  Elizabeth 

^  Humphreys, 
"  On  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  of  May,  I  went  to  my  master's  bedroom, 
and  as  I  got  to  the  bedroom  door  I  met  Mrs.  Maybrick  coming  out.  I  after- 
wards returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  followed  me.  She  ordered 
dinner  and  after  giving  the  order  she  began  to  complain,  and  used  the  words 
♦I  am'  blamed  for  all  this.'  I  asked  her  in  what  way,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
replied  '  In  not  getting  other  nurses  and  doctors.'  After  saying  this  she  went 
into  the  servants'  hall,  and  there  commenced  to  cry.  She  said  she  was  very 
much  put  out,  and  added  that  her  position  in  the  house  was  not  worth  any- 

^  ^°By  the  learned  Judge:  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  "AU  this  is  through  Mr. 
Michael  Maybrick." 

Mr.  Swift :  Tell  us  all  she  did  say. 

A.  That  he  had  always  had  a  spite  against  her  since  her  marriage.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  told  me  that  she  had  been  turned  out  of  the  bedroom,  and  not 
allowed  to  give  him  his  medicines.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  I 
remember  that  she  said  that  if  she  went  out  of  the  house  he  would  not  let  her 
enter  it  again.  She  said  if  she  could  she  would  turn  us  every  one  out  of  the 
house.  I  asked  if  I  had  done  anything  to  her,  and  she  said  "  No."  I  saw 
her  several  times  after  that  before  master  died.  On  the  Thursday  I  asked  her 
how  the  master  was,  and  she  replied  that  he  was  no  better.  She  said  that 
inflammation  had  set  in,  and  I  replied  that  it  was  venj  dangerous. 
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HumphreyB 

and  Carter. 


Mr.  AddiiOu, 


Cross-examined : — 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  you  that  she  was  attending  to  her  husband  ? 
A.  She  seemed  very  kind  to  him  and  spent  all  her  time  with  him. 
Q.  And  when  she  told  you  she  had  been  blamed,  you  took  her  part  ?  You 
sided  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did,  because  I  thought  she  was  doing  her  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  You  sympathised  with  her,  iu  fact  ? 

A.  I  did,  certainly. 

Q.  And  she  was  in  great  distress  ? 

A.  She  was  very  much  grieved  over  it,  and  was  very  sorry.  She  was 
crying. 

Q.  Crying  in  a  manner  pitiful  to  witness  ? 
A.  Yes,  she  was,  indeed. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  aware  that  what  particularly  distressed  her  was 
that  she  was  no  longer  recognised  as  mistress  of  her  house  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  I  told  her  I  would  rather  be  in  my  own  shoes  than  hers. 
Q.  You  knew  she  was  set  aside  by  her  brothers  and  these  nurses  ? 
A.  Yes,  she  was  set  aside. 

Now  I  really  do  not  know  what  object  Mr.  Addison  had  in 
view  in  putting  this  evidence  before  the  Jury  in  this  Trial  for 
Murder  by  Arsenic,  but,  as  I  have  said,  "James  May  brick's 
symptoms,"  and  "  Michael  Maybrick's  suggestions,"  became,  on  this 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  so  mixed  up  together  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  evidence  about  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment without  setting  it  out,  and  probably  Mr.  Addison  also  did 
not  know  how  to  separate  them. 

And  now,  men  and  women  of  England  !  I  put  that  picture 
before  you  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  household  on  that 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  that  picture  of  this  young  mistress  and 
her  cook,  and  I  ask  the  question  straight : — 

'*  Why  is  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  "Woking  Jail  to-day  1 " 

Is  there  an  honest  man  or  an  honest  woman  who  can  stand  by 
and  permit  it  ? 

Is  there  an  honest  man  or  an  honest  woman  who  can  tolerate 
that  the  Crown,  when  bringing  forward  such  evidence  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick's  conduct,  should  speak  of  her  iu  the  language  with  which 
Mr.  Addison  inflamed  the  Liverpool  Common  Jury  against  her,  as 
a  woman  who  was  then  engaged  in — 

"  a  Murder  founded  upon  Adultery  and  profligacy,  and  carried  out  with  a 
liypocrisy  and  cuuuiug  rarely  equalled  iu  the  annals  of  crime." 

Flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  this  !  As  I  write,  and  as  my 
rea'lers  must  read,  I  hurl  back  those  words  into  Mr.  Addison's 
mouth.  The  antithesis  is  too  strong.  It  revolts  back  upon  itself, 
an<l  [)r .claims  Mrs.  Maybrick  innocent,  and  compels  the  question 
to  urifif  in  every  mind — 

'  How — why — and  by  whom  was  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
hus  and  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  t" 
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Do  not  shirk  this  question.  Let  every  single  one  of  my  fXcS 
readers  answer  it,  and  recollect  that  this  woman  is  now  passuig  a  — 
living  death  in  our  midst,  and  recollecting  this,  insist  upon  an 
answer  to  it ;  insist  upon  knowing  whether  it  was  "  James  May- 
brick's  symptoms,"  or  "Michael  Maybrick's  suggestions,"  which 
led  these  two  doctors,  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter,  on  that 
Thursday,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  James  Maybrick  was* 
suffering  from  irritant  poisoning,  most  ppbably  arsenic  ! 

Dr.  Humphreys,  at  the  Trial,  said—  ^r.  Humphreys. 

"I  visited  the  patient  again  on  the  following  morning,  Thursday,  the  9th 
of  May,  and  found  there  had  been  considerable  straining,  the  howds  being  loose. 
This  is  what  is  termed  tenesmus.  He  complained  of  pains  in  the  rectum  before 
I  introduced  the  suppository.  It  had  to  be  made  and  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced. On  Thursday  afternoon  the  deceased  asked  for  Dr.  Curter,  and  I  said 
I  would  tell  Dr.  Carter,  which  I  did,  and  he  came  out  the  same  afternoon. 
Dr.  Carter  was  present  in  the  afternoon." 

Q.  Did  you  consider  your  patient's  condition  then  as  favourable  as  before  ? 

A.  Not  so  favourable. 

Q.  What  were  the  unfavourable  symptoms  ? 

A.  They  were  diarrhoea  and  straining.    I  saw  the  fsGces  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  they  present  any  characteristic  that  led  you  to  make  more  than  a 
casual  observation  ? 

A.  They  themselves  did  not,  hut  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Michael 
Maylrich  which  led  me  to  believe  that  something  more  might  be  seen  if  t. 
further  examination  was  made. 

Q.  Was  any  further  examination  made  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  faeces  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  a  slight  examination  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Carter  aware  of  what  you  were  doing? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  examination  did  you  make  ? 

A.  I  boiled  them  in  copper  with  a  little  acid. 

Q.  What  acid  ? 

A.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

Q.  What  were  you  testing  for  then  ? 

A.  I  was  testing  for  some  metal — probably  antimony,  arsenic,  or  mercury. 
Q.  Some  metallic  irritant  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  subject  to  the  test  ? 

A.  About  a  tablespoonful. 

Q.  With  what  result  ? 

A.  Nothing  conclusive. 

Q.  Be  a  little  more  expIici^,  doctor. 

A.  /  got  no  deposit  on  the  copper. 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  legal  reader  of  this  examination  in 
chief  who  will  not  see  that  this  evidence  of  Dr.  Humphreys  about 
the  faeces  took  Mr.  Addison  by  surprise — that  he  had,  in  fact, 
never  heard  about  it  before — and  that  by  the  fact  that  any  such 
testing  the  feeces  was  not  mentioned  in  his  brief,  Mr.  Addison  was 
24 
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SidTi^r    evidently  taken  aback.    This  examination  by  Dr.  Humphreys  of 
—   '    the  faeces  on  this  Thursday,  the  9tli,  had  been  suppressed  by  him 
at  the  Inquest  and  also  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry.    Mr.  Addison 
struggled  with  it,  and  put  a  suggestive  question — 

Q.  You  made  a  slight  examination  ? 

Then,  when  it  turned  out  that  Dr.  Humphreys  had  actually 
tested  by  Reinsch's  test,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  Mr.  Addison  asks  a 
question  which  betrays  his  surprise.  Surely  Dr.  Carter  did  not 
know  you  had  done  this. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Carter  aware  of  what  you  were  doing  ? 

And  when  Mr.  Addison  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  afe 
last  asked — 

Q.  With  what  result  ? 

A.  Nothing  conclusive. 

Q.  Be  a  little  more  explicit,  doctor, 

A,  I  got  no  deposit  on  the  copper. 

Now  I  will  tell  my  readers  this,  that  if  there  had  been  xTmT*^> 
aye  !  one  millionth,  part  of  a  gi-ain  of  arsenic  in  those  faeces,  there 
would  have  been  a  deposit  on  the  copper^  whether  that  deposit  was 
arsenic  or  any  of  the  other  metals. 

"  Igot  no  deposit  on  the  copper." 

Dr.  Humphreys  then  went  on  to  say^- 

Q.  Bid  you  examine  the  urine  at  all  ? 

A.  I  did  the  same  afternoon,  and  suhjected  it  to  a  similar  teat,  but  the 
result  was  negative — there  was  no  mineral  deposit  found  in  the  urine. 

Not  one  word  about  testing  the  urine  had  been  disclosed  either  to 
the  Coroner's  Jury  or  to  the  Magistrates.  Why  did  Dr.  Carter  and 
Dr.  Humphreys  suppress  this  ?  I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  legal 
readers  will  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  were  mentioned  in  Mr.  Addison's  brief,  or  he  would  not 
have  asked  such  questions  about  them.  This  evidence  must  have 
come  as  a  perfect  surprise  to  him  !  and  the  answers  as  a  still 
greater  surprise  ! 

Sir  Charles  Russell  cross-examined  Dr.  Humphreys  about  this. 

'  Q.  You  took  on  the  Thursday,  as  I  understand,  some  fcvces  which  had  been 

passed  that  afternoon,  and  you  applied  what  is  known  as  Eeinsch's  test  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  test  ? 
A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  applied  that  test  to  both  the  urine  and  the  fceces,  that  is  to  say, 
you  ad  (led  hydrochloric  acid  in  each  case,  and  then  introduced  a  piece  of  copper 
foil? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  found  no  deposit  f 

A.  No.    I  got  no  deposit. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  Dr.  Carter  ? 

A.  /  cannot  tell  whether  I  did  or  not,  but  I  am  positive  that  I  told  him 
some  time  or  other. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  negative  test  ? 
A.  No,  not  of  necessity. 
Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  the  quantity  that  I  used  was  so  small,  and  the  time  I  boiled 
it  such  a  short  period,  that  there  might  not  have  been  time  for  any  deposit  of 
any  kind  to  take  place.  Further,  I  am  not  skilled  in  the  details  of  testing,  and 
my  test  might  have  been  ineficient. 

This  struggling  of  Dr.  Humphreys  to  annul  the  significance  of 
the  fact,  hitherto  suppressed,  but  at  the  Trial  thus  accidentally,  and 
I  say  unhesitatingly,  unintentionally,  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Addison — 
this  struggle  by  Dr  Humphreys  to  annul  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  tested  by  Reinscla's  test  both  the  fceces  and  the  urine, 
and  had  got  no  deposit  on  the  copper,  by  saying  the  quantity  was 
too  small,  the  time  too  short — that  he  was  without  skill,  and  that 
his  test  might  be  inefl&cient,  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing  for  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  who  proceeded — 

Q.  That  is  candid,  Doctor  !  Then  you  mean  to  convey  that,  although  you 
tried  this  experiment,  you  were  not  able  to  conduct  it  mccessfuUy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  conducted  successfully  or  not.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  skill  in  these  matters. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  difficult  test  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  if  there  is  arsenic  it  is  supposed  to  make  a  deposit  on  the  copper 
A.  Yes,  if  it  is  boiled  long  enough,  and  if  there  is  some  quantity  there. 

I  wonder  what  those  of  my  readers  who  are  analysts  will  say 
±0  this  %  If  there  is  some  qihantily  there  !  Some  quantity  by 
Reinsch's  test. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you  how  long  you  did  boil  it  f 
A.  About  two  minutes. 

Q.  Then  you  say  it  was  at  the  boiling  point  two  minutes  ? 
A.  I  am  sure  t  A  O  minutes  were  passed  from  the  time  I  put  the  spirit 
lamp  underneath  the  fluid. 

Q.  It  may  not  have  been  boiling  at  all  ? 
A.  I  am  positive  it  was  boiling. 
Q.  Positive  ? 
A.  Positive. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  on  t  Iia  ? 
A.  /  am  positive  it  was  boiling. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  however,  dealt  still  further  with  Dr.  Hum- 
phrcys'  struggles,  and  put  some  questions  to  him  about  the  quantity 
being  sufiicieut : — 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  a  Iprprer  quantity  ? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  take  a  larger  quantity  with  me. 


Humphrey* 
and  Carter. 
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Humphreys  Q.  What  quantity  did  you  talc? 

au.i  carter.  ^  ^f^Z'.u^^^^^^^^^^  for  an  experiment  properly  conducted  it  is  not 

'""^Tlt  would  have  been  a  sufficient  quantity  if  there  had  been  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  arsenic  in  it.  _ 

Q.  The  point  is,  was  there  arsenic  m  it  r 

t  irpltt  whether  in  your  opinion  this  quantity  was  or  was  not 

sufficient  ?  js  ■  , 

A  An  ounce  would  he  quite  svjficicnt. 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  So  I  should  have  thought. 

Q.  You  were  making  the  experiments  with  some  object  iP 

t  Were  you  satisfied  that  they  were  properly  ««°^^<^ted  at  the  time  ? 

A  Iwas  satii^fied  there  was  no  deposit  on  the  copper.  I  had  no  books  at 
the  time  to  refer  to.    It  was  only  from  recollection  I  worked. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  dealt  with  this  struggle  in  this  way  :— 

Q  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  working  the  experiment  in  books 
which  you  have  since  consulted  that  you  did  not  do  ? 

Q.'  You  are  quite  satisfied  when  you  came  to  refresh  your  memory  that 
there  was  nothing  omitted  by  you  ? 

Q.  WeH,  but  is  not  the  test  well  known  to  treat  all  matters  connected 
with  the  intestines  on  the  same  principle  ? 

Q.'  So'^SS- as  your  reading  tells  you  is  there  any  difference  with  the  way  of 

testing  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  is  there  ? 

Q  You  have  still  apparently  some  doubt  on  your  mind.  So  far  as  the 
urine  was  concerned  you  followed  the  right  course? 

unne  wasc  J       ^^^^^5^      concerned.     /  do  not  know  whether  the 

copper  was  absolutely  pure,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  it  wa. 
pure. 

Here  was  another  struggle,  but  this  was  the  most  unfortunate 
struggle  of  them  all,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  showed  himself  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion  : — 

O  But  see  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  proportion  as  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
purity  oi  the  instruments  you  were  using,  would  there  be  a  greater  certainty 
of  getting  a  deposit  ? 

A  I  should  like  you  to  say  that  again. 

q'  You  say  you  are  not  sure  that  the  instruments  were  perfectly  pure 

a'.  I  was  told  they  were  pure,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

O  But  if  they  were  not  pure,  would  you  not  get  a  greater  deposit  T 

a'  If  thev  were  not  pure,  it  depends  upon  what  the  impurity  was. 

q!  Well,  I  will  just  put  it  to  you  again.    What  impurity  do  you  suggest 

may  liave  existed  ? 

A  In  the  copper,  arsenic.  .  . 

o'  Then  if  there  were  impurities  in  the  form  of  arsenic  in  copper,  would 
it  not  make  it  the  more  certain  that  you  would  get  a  deposit  on  the  copper  ? 

A.  If  there  was  that  impurity. 
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Humphreys 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  t  and  Carter. 

A.  I  found  none.   

Q.  Where  did  you  gjet  your  hydrochloric  aoid  I 

A.  From  the  chemist's. 

Q.  Some  good  chemist,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  having  fixed  Dr.  Humphreys  to  that,  asked  Dr.  Pau. 
Professor  Paul,  who,  unlike  Dr.  Humphreys,  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
skill  and  experience  in  analytical  science — 

Q.  Taking  Dr.  Humphreys's  account  of  what  he  did— that  he  put  the 
urine  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  for  two  minutes  until  he  brought  it  to  the 
boUing  poinl^I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  if  a  serious,  or  fatal,  dose  had  been 
administered  within  I  should  say  a  fortnight  of  that  time,  there  must  have  been 
■A  deposit  shown  upon  the  copper  ? 

A.  There  must,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  I  mean  taking  the  test  Dr.  Humphreys  described  that  he  imperfectly 
made  ? 

A.  Yes. 

My  readers  will,  from  the  above  evidence,  be  able  to  gauge  the 
value  of  Dr.  Humphreys's  opinion  as  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  on  the  questions  of  symptoms  and  cause  of  death  !  and 
whether  he  formed  his  opinions  upon  "  James  Maybrick's  symp- 
toms" or  "Michael  Maybrick's  suggestions,"  which  came  into 
operation  on  this  Thursday,  9th  of  May  ! 

The  rest  of  Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  as  to  this  Thursday  was —  Dr.HumphreyR 

"  On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Maybrick  was  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  com- 
plaining of  his  tongue  and  his  throat  and  his  bowels,  but  his  strength  was 
maintained  pretty  well,  and  he  could  take  nutriment  to  swallow.  /  did  not 
af^rehend  any  serious  results  on  the  TJmrsday.  I  felt  his  pulse,  but  did  not 
think  that  there  was  anything  characteristic  about  it,  though  it  was  certainly 
quicker  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  I  made  some  temperature  tests  on 
Saturday,  the  4th,  and  Sunday,  the  5th,  previous,  nearly  a  week  before  death. 
The  first  day,  Saturday,  the  4th,  he  was  slightly  feverish,  the  temperature 
being  89  4.  After  that  day  it  was  normal,  the  average  normal  temperature 
being  taken  at  98  4." 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  first  that  the  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  woman 
Yapp? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  Thursday. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Morning  or  evening  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Well,  this  is  very  odd !  One  would  have  thought  from  the 
importance  which  has  been  attached  to  this  letter,  and  to  the 
phrase,  "sick  unto  death,"  that  Dr.  Humphreys,  if  he  did  really 
hear  about  that  letter  on  that  Thursday  would  have  remembered 
all  about  it.    I  am  quite  sure  anybody  else  would. 

[Note. — What  makes  this  still  more  odd  is  that  Dr.  Carter  said 
(see  preceding  note)  : — 
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''^"^^^°J's  "  It  ^jjg  not  until  it  was  read  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest  that  I  was  aware 

of  the  existence,  much  less  of  the  contents,  of  the  intercepted  letter.  It  is  im- 
possible to  siiy  what  the  effect  of  a  knowledge  of  these  contents,  and  especially 
of  the  references  to  a  sickness  unto  death,  to  delirium,  and  to  the  reported 
opinion  of  the  doctors,  might  have  been  on  my  mind,  had  I  possessed  it." 

If  Dr.  Humphreys  really  did  hear  about  that  letter  on  Thursday, 
it  is  odd  that  he  did  not  tell  anything  about  it  to  Dr.  Carter, 
especially  as  that  extraordinary  conversation  with  Michael  Maybrick 
took  place  on  that  day. — A.  W.  Afc.D.] 

Dr.  Oaitor.  Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

"  I  was  again  called  in  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoe.'i,  when  Nurse  Gallery,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Michael  Maybrick 
were  there.  Up  to  this  time  the  symptoms  were  such  as  I  could  find  con- 
sistent with  an  irritant  poison  or  dyspepsia,  but  now  1  found  in  addition  that 
tenesinns  of  a  very  distressing  character  had  set  in.  He  complained  that  he 
had  been  up  and  down  all  night,  and  that  the  bowels  were  quite  loose.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  an  examination  of  the  lower  bowel,  but  it  caused  the 
patient  such  extreme  pain  that  I  was  unable  to  do  it.  The  appearance  of 
tenesmus  'puzzled  me  somewhat,  for  it  was  unusual  on  (he  hypothesis  that  I  had 
formed  as  to  the  cause  of  his  illness.  I  then  imagined  that  inflammation  had 
extended  to  the  larger  bowels,  and  that  added  to  the  seriousness  of  the  matter. 
This  indicated  a  very  serious  state  of  things.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Michael  Maybrick,  and  afterwards  had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Humphreys. 
I  found  that  the  latter  had  ordered  bismuth^  and  it  was  agreed  between  us 
to  give  double  doses  if  the  illness  continued,  and  if  necessary  to  add  brandy 
diluted.  The  nature  of  the  bismuth  was  astringent,  and  it  was  a  stomachic 
sedative.  On  the  Thursday  I  made  an  analysis  of  some  of  Neave's  Food  which 
was  given  me,  but  found  nothing  wrong  with  it." 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Humphreys 
are  at  loggerheads  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  on  this  day. 

Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

"  I  did  not  apprehend  any  serious  results  on  the  Thursday.  I  felt  his 
pulse,  but  did  not  think  there  was  anything  characteristic  about  it." 

And  Dr.  Carter  said  : — 

"  I  then  imagined  that  inflammation  had  extended  to  the  larger  bowels, 
and  that  added  to  the  seriousness  of  the  matter.  This  indicated  a  very  serious 
state  of  things." 

My  readers  will  also  remember,  and  it  has  a  strong  bearing 
upon  some  expressions  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  letter  to  Brierley,  which 
Alice  Yapp  alleged  she  had  intercepted  on  Wednesday,  that  on  this 
Thursday  evening  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  to  Elizabeth  Humphreys, 
the  cook  : — 

"  She  said  that  inflammation  had  set  in,  and  I  replied  that  it  was  very 
dangerous." 

My  readers  will  recollect  that  Dr.  Carter  said  that  he  never 
saw  Mrs,  Maybrick,  except  on  one  occasion,  namely,  Tuesday,  the 
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7th  of  May,  and  did  not  know  then  who  she  was,  and  never  spoke  ^^^g;;^^* 
to  her  except  on  that  occasion,  and  then  it  was  only  as  to  giving  — 
general  directions  as  to  food.     Now,  where  did  Mrs.  Maybrick 
learn  that  on  that  Thuraday  inflammation  had  set  in  %    It  is  all 
very  odd  ! 

Nurse  Gallery's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  :—  Nurse  Oaiierv 

"I  attended  at  Battlecrease  House  oa  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  about 
half-past  eleven  o'clock  iu  the  morning.  I  had  never  seen  the  patient  before. 
I  remained  on  duty  till  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  During  the  time  I  was 
there  my  patient  teas  very  much  exhausted,  and  complained  of  a  hurning  sensa- 
tion in  Ma  throat  and  pains  in  the  abdomen.  He  was  not  sick  during  that 
time." 

Cross  examined : — 

Q.  You  record  all  matters  on  the  notes  which  seem  of  importance  each 
day  as  to  the  state  of  your  patient. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  us,  please,  when  did  you  make  these  notes  ? 
A.  While  I  was  on  duty. 

Q.  But  I  don't  find  any  record  of  the  straining  or  of  diarrhoea  ?  Blarrtioea. 
A.  Thei  e  was  straining,  but  I  did  not  make  a  record  of  it. 
Q.  /  do  not  find  any  record  of  any  diarrhoea  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  was  none.  i 
Q.  Either  on  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday  ? 
A.  I  was  only  there  Thursday  and  Friday, 

I  have  now  set  out  all  the  evidence  as  to  Symptoms  and  Treat- 
ment on  this  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May. 

May  10th,  Friday. — Nurse  Gore,  having  relieved  Nurse  Gallery  ^q^ij  jj^y 
at  eleven  o'clock  oq  Thursday  night,  remained  in  charge  until 
eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  During  her  watch  an  incident 
occurred  which  I  have  dealt  specially  with — see  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  Incident.  On  being  relieved  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Nurse  Gore  called  the  attention  of  Michael  Maybrick  to  a 
half-bottle  of  brandy  which  she  suspected  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  tampered  with,  but  which,  on  analysis,  was  found  harmless. 
Nurse,  Gore  did  not  at  that  time  say  anything  to  Michael  about 
the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which  is  very  odd ;  but 
having  gone  down  into  Liverpool,  she,  on  her  return  to  the  house, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  told  Michael  for  the  first  time 
about  this  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which  is  also  very  odd. 
However,  I  have  dealt  at  length  with  this  incident  separately,  and 
only  refer  to  it  now  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  sequence  of 
events  in  this  now  combined  condition  of  symptoms  and  suspicions 
under  which  the  patient  was  being  treated  by  Dr.  Humphreys  and 
Dr.  Garter. 

Nurse  Gore's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : —  Nurse  Gore. 

"I  returned  on  duty  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  nii<ht  of  Thursday,  the  9tli. 
I  went  into  the  sick  room  to  Mr,  Maybrick,    Mrs,  Maybrick  was  in  the  room. 
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Humphreys  Shortly  afterwards  Nurse  Gallery  left  on  my  relieving  her.  I  obtained  a 
and  Carter.  bofctje  q£  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  soon  after  eleven  o'clock.  I  got  it  from  the 
landing.  It  appeared  to  be  unopened,  and  perfectly  new.  I  had  seen  the 
bottle  before.  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  gave  it  to  me  the  night  before.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  it  had  been  tampered  with.  I  gave  Mr.  Mayirick  two 
teaspoonsful  in  water.  I  tasted  it  to  see  it  was  all  r'ght.  I  put  the  bottle  on 
the  small  table  standing  in  the  bedroom  window.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  present. 
She  said  Mr.  Maybrick  had  had  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  before,  but  it  always 
made  him  sick.  I  did  not  observe  any  ill  effects  follow  the  food  I  gave  him. 
After  midnight  I  gave  him  champagne,  and  he  went  to  sleep  for  three-quartei-s 
of  an  hour.  I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  brandy  on  the  Friday  morning  when  I  was 
nursing  him." 

Nurse  Gallery.        Nurse  Gallery  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  On  Friday,  the  10th,  I  was  on  duty  from  11  a.m,  till  4-30  p.m.  On 
Friday  morning  Nurse  Gore  said  something  to  me.  My  attention  was  called 
by  her  to  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which  was  on  a  table  in  Mr.  May- 
brick's  room.  I  took  a  sample  of  the  meat  juice  out  of  the  bottle  and  put  it 
in  an  ordinary  medicine  bottle,  which  I  got  from  Nurse  Gore.  I  threw  the 
sample  away  on  Nurse  Gore's  coming  from  the  Nurses'  Home  on  the  Friday 
at  two  o'clock  p.m.  The  patient  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  complained  of 
his  throat  and  pains  in  the  abdomen. 

The  Foreman  :  What  was  your  motive  in  taking  the  sample  ? 

A.  I  was  asked  to  do  it  by  Nurse  Gore. 

Q.  Having  taken  it,  why  did  you  throw  it  away  ? 

A.  Because  Nurse  Gore  had  been  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  she 
had  requested  Nurse  Gore  not  to  take  a  sample. 

Xurse  Wilson.         Nurse  Wilsou's  evidence  at  tlie  Inquest  was  : — 

"I  was  in  charge  of  the  deceased  from  a  quarter  to  five  p.m.  till  eleven  p.m. 
on  Friday,  the  10th.  I  gave  him  all  the  medicine  on  Friday  while  I  was  there." 

The  nurses  gave  no  evidence  as  to  any  such  symptoms  as  sick- 
ness or  diarrhoea. 

Michael  MayhricFs  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — 


Wicliaell 
Maybrick. 


Dr.  Humphreys. 


Q.  Your  brother  was  in  bed  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes  !  He  was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Q.  Nurse  Gallery  was  taken  away  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  the  same  afternoon  Nurse  Wilson  was  brought  in  her  place. 
Q.  At  this  time  did  your  brother  grow  rapidly  worse  ? 
A.  Oh  !  very  rapidly  ;  worse  and  worse. 
Q.  Did  he  become  delirious  ? 
A.  Very  delirious,  at  about  six  o'clock  on  Friday. 

Dr.  Kunvphrey^  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : — - 

"  I  visited  the  patient  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  May." 

Q.  While  there,  did  Dr.  Carter  come  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  the  patient  t 

A.  Not  so  well. 

Q.  Had  he  become  delirious  ? 

A.  /  don't  remember.  During  my  three  visits  on  that  day  I  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  time. 
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Q.  About  three  or  four  days  hcfore  death  you  had  suspicions  that  he  was  Humphuxys 

suffring  from  irritant  poisoning.    Did  you  prescribe  any  antidote  1   

A.  No. 

Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  : —  Dr.  Oaitot-. 

Q.  Then,  oa  Friday,  the  10th,  did  you  again  see  your  patient  ? 
A.  I  saw  him  at  the  corresponding  time,  half-past  four  o  clock,  p.m. 
Again  with  Dr.  Humphreys. 

Q.  Hoxo  did  you  find  your  patient  ? 

A.  Be  thought  himself  better.    We  thought  him  worse. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  he  was  ? 

A.  His  pulse  ivas  quicL-er— quicker  than  before.  The  right  hand  was  per- 
fectly white  and  bloodless  in  the  lower  ha'f  He  complained  of  sleeplessness, 
and  begged  to  have  something  given  him  to  sleep. 

Now,  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  I  wish  my  readers  to 
notice  in  this  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  and  bear  in  mind ;  one  is 
that  Dr.  Humphreys  was  there  three  times  that  day  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  time.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  about  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  until  Dr.  Carter  arrived  at  4-30  p.m. 
Nurse  Callery  was  on  duty  up  till  five  o'clock.  Then  Nurse  Wilson 
took  charge  at  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock.  When  Dr.  Carter  came, 
the  patient  thought  himself  better.  They  thought  him  worse. 
Michael  Maybrick  said  that  from  that  time  he  grew — 

"  Oh  !  very  rapidly  worse  and  worse." 

Q.  Did  he  become  delirious  ?  Delirin  iii. 

A.  Very  delirious  at  about  6  o'clock  on  Friday. 

But  Dr.  Humphreys  said  that  he  did  not  remember  his  being 
delirioics,  and  even  though  he  had  suspected  his  patient  was 
suffering  from  irritant  poison  for  three  or  four  days  before  death, 
he  had  not  prescribed  any  antidote.  Of  course,  Dr.  Humphreys 
did  not  then  know  what  the  irritant  poison  was,  but  the  fact 
remains  he  did  not  prescribe  any  antidote. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Michael  Maybrick  said  : — 

"My  brother  grew  worse  every  hour /row  2  o'cloch  on  Friday,  10th  May- 
He  became  very  delirious  at  about  6  o'clock^' 

Nurse  Callery  said  : — 

"  He  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  had  pains  in  his  throat  and  abdomen." 
Dr.  Carter  said  : — 

"On  Friday,  the  10th,  Mr.  Maybrick  felt  better  and  said  he  would  be  all 
right  if  he  had  sleep.  We  thought  him  considerably  worse,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  given  to  me.  The  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  up  to  his  knuckles  were  perfectly  bloodless,  showing  there  was  a 
great  want  of  circulation." 

At  the  Trial  Michael  Maybrick  said  : —  Michael 

"  I  was  at  Battlecrease  on  the  10th,  and  had  one  conversation  with  Nurse 
Gore,  in  consequence  of  which  I  went  to  my  brother's  bedroom  and  took  away 
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and  Carter^  *  J^alf-bottle  of  brandy.  I  subsequently  took  some  Valentine's  Meat  Extract 
_1_  ■  from  the  washstand  in  the  bedroom.  The  bottle  of  extract  was  little  more 
than  half  full  ;  I  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carter,  who  came  about  a  quarter-past  four. 
It  was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  received  it.  After  having  a  cigar  I 
went  back  to  tlie  bedroom,  and  found  Mrs.  Maybrick  doing  what  I  thought 
was  changing  the  medicine." 

By  the  J udge  :  She  was  putting  the  label  on  the  bottle.  [Michael  Maybrick 
continuing,  said  :]  The  bottle  I  found  was  similar  to  that  produced.  I  said, 
"  Florrie,  how  dare  you  tamper  vnth  the  medicine  ?"  She  explained  that  in 
consequence  of  there  being  so  much  sediment  in  the  smaller  bottle  it  was 
impossible  to  dissolve  it,  and  she  was  putting  it  into  the  larger  bottle  so  that 
the  medicine  might  be  more  easily  shaken  up.  I  was  much  annoyed  and  dis- 
satisfied, and  said  I  would  at  once  order  the  prescription  to  be  remade,  which  I 
did  at  once.  My  brother  grew  gradually  worse  from  that  time,  and  at  six 
o'clock  he  was  highly  delirious.  He  was  conscious  when  not  delirious.  Dr. 
Carter  came  about  half-past  four  that  afternoon,  when  I  gave  him  a  little 
bottle  of  Valentine. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  at  what  time  was  it  that  you  observed,  or  thought 
you  observed,  Mrs.  Maybrick  changing  the  medicines  from  smaller  into 
larger  bottles  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was,  as  nearly  as  I  could  tell,  about  two  o'clock  ;  it  might 
have  been  a  little  after  or  a  little  before. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  Friday  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  the  ingredients  of  that  medicine  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  you  saw  her  doing  you  spoke  to  her  very 
sharply? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  bottle  ? 

A.  I  took  it  away  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Humphreys, 

Q.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  think,  was  in  the  act  of  putting  a  label  on 

A.  She  was  putting  it  on. 

Q.  At  that  time  Nurse  Callery  was  in  the  room  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  aware  the  contents  of  this  were  analysed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  aware  there  was  no  arsenic  in  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  there  was  no  concealment  about  the  matter. 
A.  None  whatever. 

Edwin  Edwin  Maybrick  said  : — 

Maybrick. 

"  On  Friday  morning  my  brother  seemed  a  little  better,  but  on  returning 
to  him  some  time  after  I  found  him  worse,  and  he  continued  to  grow  worse. 
That  night  I  had  some  conversation  with  my  brother  Michael  about  the  bottle 
of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice." 

Dr.  Humphreys.       Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

"  I  did  not  try  the  thermometer  during  Friday.  On  Friday  morning  I 
found  the  deceased  weaker,  pvlse  more  rapid,  and  hoivds  not  moved  so 
frequently  as  during  the  previous  day.  There  was  hardly  any  sickness,  but  I 
thought  the  patient  rather  worse,  especially  as  he  seemed  more  depressed  about 
his  condition." 
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I  must  stop  here  to  remind  my  readers  that  Dr.  Carter's 
evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  : — 

"  On  Friday,  10th,  Mr.  Maybrick/eZi  better,  and  said  he  would  be  all  right 
if  he  had  sleep.    "We  thought  him  considerably  worse." 

So  that  these  two  doctors  do  not  seem  to  be  at  one  even  as  to 
that. 

Dr.  Humphreys  further  said  at  the  Trial : — 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  patient's  pulse  was  still  more  rapid,  and  one  of  his 
hands  toas  becoming  ivhite.  Generally,  he  was  loeaker  and  decidedly  worse. 
The  tongue  was  simply  filthy,  and  Mr.  May  brick  was  very  restU  ss,  having  had 
no  sleep.  I  ordered  some  stdphonal  for  his  restlessness,  the  dose  being  30 
grains  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  nitro-ghjcerine  for  his  hand,  and  he  was  to 
continue  cocaine  ordered  the  previous  day  for  his  throat,  and  also  some 
phosphoric  acid  for  his  mouth." 

I  must  stop  here  for  a  moment,  as  these  two  doctors  are  again 
not  at  one.  At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Dr.  Carter  said  that  on 
Thursday : — 

"  Dr.  Humphreys  told  me  something  of  what  had  been  done,  and  we  agreed 
that  he  should  have  a  solution  of  cocaine." 

Q.  What  was  that  for — for  the  tenesmus  ? 
A.  Yes. 

So  these  two  doctors  were  not  at  one  as  to  what  thfy 
prescribed  the  cocaine  for!  and,  moreover,  there  was  no  tenesmus 
or  even  diarrhoea  on  this  Friday,  so  Dr.  Humphreys  ordered  it  to 
be  continued  for  the  throat. 

Dr.  Humphreys  further  said  :— 

"  On  Friday  afternoon  I  considered  the  deceased's  condition  to  be  serious, 
and  we  [the  doctors]  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  suggestion  made  to  us 
the  day  before  might  have  some  grounds." 

The  suggestion  was,  of  course,  Michael  Maybrick's  suggestion, 
which,  so  far  as  Dr.  Humphreys  at  all  events  is  concerned,  was 
not  made  only  the  day  before,  but  was  made  on  AVednesday  night 
the  8th,  at  the  lengthened  interview  which  Michael  Maybrick  had 
with  him. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Carter  given  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  to  examine  ? 
A.  Yes,  on  Friday.    I  visited  my  patient  again  on  Friday  night. 
His  Lordship  :  What  time  was  your  consultation  with  Dr.  Carter  ? 
A.  In  the  afternoon,  about  half-past  four  o'clock. 

Q.  When  you  visited  your  patient  again,  at  about  10-30  p.m.,  how  did 
you  find  him  ? 

A.  Very  ill.  His  pulse  was  very  had,  a'mnst  uncountable.  He  was  getting 
weaker.  I  told  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  his  state,  so  that  a  solicitor  might  be 
teen  as  to  his  affairs.    At  that  time  I  apprehended  danger. 
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So  that  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  p.m.  James  Maybrick  was  not 
delirious  and  was  fit  to  see  a  solicitor.  My  readers  will  remember 
this.  Dr,  Humphreys  said  he  did  not  remember  his  being  delirious 
on  this  Friday,  although  he  had  paid  him  three  visits,  each  of  an 
hour  aud  a  half ! 

Q.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  administering  ? 

A.  On  that  day  ?  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  administering  ? 

A.  Nutritive  suppository. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  on  the  10th  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

....... 

Q.  Would  you,  leaving  out  what  was  said  to  you  about  suspicion, 
hh\  e  given  a  certificate  of  death  if  he  had  died  on  Thursday  or  Friday  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  from  one's  mind  the  information  which  had 
been  suggested.  I  could  not  say  what  I  would  have  thought  if  it  had  not  been 
suggested  to  me. 

Dr.  Carter's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

''  On  Friday  I  went  again  and  saw  the  patient  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Humphreys.  We  also  saw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  who  gave  me  a  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  He  said  he  was  better,  but  we  found  the  pulse  was  much  quieker, 
and  noticed  a  whiteness  on  the  right  hand.  He  said  he  had  had  a  restless  night 
again,  and  asked  if  we  would  give  him  something  to  make  him  sleep.  The 
diarrhoea  had  not  been  entirely  subdued,  but  it  was  not  so  intense.  My 
impression  is  that  the  nurses  told  me  that  it  was  not  so  bad." 

This  is  odd !  because  Nurse  Gallery  was  the  nurse  in  charge, 
and  not  only  was  there  no  record  of  diarrhoea  in  the  nurse's  notes, 
but  Nurse  Gallery  said  "there  was  none."  It  appears  to  me  that 
Dr.  Garter,  when  he  told  the  Jury  that  the  diarrhoea  was  not  so 
*'  intense,"  and  that  his  impression  was  that  the  nurses  told  him 
so,  must  have  an  odd  way  of  getting  his  impressions  ! 

"  The  tenesmus,  although  not  entirely  absent,  was  better.  On  the  three 
days  I  saw  him — Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday — his  mind  was  ahvays  clear. 
It  was  never  in  the  slightest  degree  delirious.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  said 
anything  about  what  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  to 
Mrs.  Maybrick.  He  was  at  that  time  svfiering  from  acute  dyspepsia,  Dr, 
Humphreys  would  have  communicated  their  joint  opinion  to  her." 

I  suppose  that  Dr.  Garter,  being  a  consulting  physician, 
wanted  the  Jury  to  understand  that  it  was  Dr.  Humphreys'  place 
to  communicate  the  joint  opinion;  besides,  Dr,  Garter  did  not 
know  that  the  young  lady  he  saw  on  that  Tuesday  was  Mrs, 
Maybrick,  and  never  saw  her  afterwards,  and  even  then  "  certainly 
never  spoke  to  her,  except  as  to  giving,  with  Dr,  Humphreys, 
general  directions  as  to  food."  However,  notwithstanding  his 
opinion  that  the  fatal  dose  was  given  on  Friday  3rd,  we  have  at 
last  got  that  near  the  joint  opinion  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  that 
James  Maybrick  was  suffering  from  aciUe  dyspepsia. 
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"On  Friday,  the  10th,  we  suggested  that  the  d^^^ 
addition  to  his  food,  some  nutrient  suppository  if  it  could  f «  ^'^^^^^ll^st 
dose  of  sulpkonal  to  give  him  sleep,  and  -^^'^/^^^^^^ 
dose  in  the  pharmacopcB.a.    These  ^'^^^J^^^^^'^  ^kTog  ^  and  champagne. 

that  day  with  the  exception  of  irandy  ^^^^"S  oran  y  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  suppository  he  could  not  take  food  by  /us  tnroai. 
vomited  once  and  they  wanted  to  supplement  this  nutrition. 

Now,  why  on  this  Friday,  after  all  these  '^99fion.  oi^^^ 
Maybrick's,  and  in  view  of  their  then  opinion,  did  not  these  doctors 
examine  that  vomit  %    It  is  all  very  odd. 

»  The  sulpUnal  was  a  simple  hypnotic-a  sleep  P^^^^^^-^r^^eas^^^^^^^^^ 
whatever     It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  odourless  powder.    I  g^^f,  ^^'^^t      J  JIT 
rulphonll  in  tablet  form.    Neither  of  the  medicines  given  could  have  any  ill 
effects  upon  the  deceased." 

At  the  Trial,  Nurse  Gallery  said  :— 

I  do  not  find  any  record  of  diarrhoea  in  the  nurses'  notes  ? 
No,  sir,  there  u-ai  none.  r    c  ,    j  ? 

Either  on  the  Thursday,  or  the  Friday,  or  the  Saturday  ( 
I  was  only  there  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday. 
I  find  notes  here  relating  to  Saturday  ? 
Those  are  Nurse  Wilson's  notes. 
The  notes  say  on  Friday  he  was  delirious  '< 
Those  are  Nurse  Wilson's  notes  . 
y  Mr«.  Maybrick  was  a  good  deal  in  the  room  on  occasions  when  she  was 
out  of  the  room,  did  Mr.  Maybrick  make  any  observations  to  you  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  asked  for  her  when  she  went  out  of  the  room. 
Then  you  sent  for  her,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

Did  she  appear  to  be  very  anxious  about  him  ? 

IsWd^like  to  know  did  she  speak  to  her  husband  ?    Did  you  hear 

any  conversation  ? 

A   T  pan't  recollect  anything  she  said. 

t  No  I  am  not  meaning  to  say  that  you  recoUect  what  the  couversatioa 
was,  but  they  did  converse  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q  Used  to  sit  on  the  bed  beside  him  or  how  ? 
A  Sometimes  on  the  bed  and  sometimes  beside  him. 
Q.  You,  of  course,  did  not  concern  yourself  in  their  conversation,  but  did 
they  speak  in  a  low  tone  ? 

A   Yes,  a  great  deal.  .   ,    i       ■  i 

His  Lordship :  Do  you  mean  they  conversed  a  great  deal  or  in  a  low 

tone  ?  ,    ,  -      ,  . 

A.  They  spoke  a  great  deal  in  a  low  tone. 

His  voice  was  not  strong. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  anything  to  his  mouth  t 

A.  Yes,  glycerine  and  borax. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  glycerine  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  table  in  the  sick  room. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  in  a  saucer  mixed. 

Q.  How  did  you  apply  it  ? 

A.  It  waa  to  clean  the  tongue. 
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Q.  How  often? 
A.  Frequently, 

Nurse  Wilson  said  : — 

"  I  was  in  charge  frona  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  11  o'clock 
on  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  from  11  o'clock  till  5  p.m  I  found  in  the 
sick  room  Nurse  Gallery  and  Mrs.  Maybrick.  During  the^  tTme  I  was  n  the 
room  I  administered  all  the  medicines  and  food  to  the  patient.  DurioS  the 
^enmg   about  6  oclock,  the  patient  said  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  'Oh  Sfn  y 

times/'  ^       ^  ^''^  '^^^^  ^^^^        y'^^'  ^«         that  tE 

Q.  At  that  time  how  did  he  appear  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  min  i  ? 

tie  appeared  quite  conscious. 
Q  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  answer  « 

thingt"^^' '  "  ^'"'^  ''"y  ""^^  "^"^'^^  yo""-  about 

Q.  And  did  she  follow  that  up  with  any  remark  i 

wh«f  i;Jk  '  'V.u-'^-n^  ''"^  ^'^s        matter  with  him,  or 

what  had  brought  his  ilhiess  on.  ' 

Q.  IJpon  that  day  was  he  taking  any  food  by  the  mouth  f 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  ? 

A.  Until  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Now,  Dr.  Carter  said  that  at  4-30  p.m.  he  had  ordered 
nutritive  suppository,  because  he  could  not  take  food  by  his  throat 
1  suppose  that  was  another  of  I^^h  '« 
diarrhoea  ! 


his   "impressions,"   like  the 


Q.  At  the  time  he  made  that  observation,  "Oh,  Bunny,  Bunnvl"  were 
you  aware  that  there  was  any  trouble  about  a  man  named  Bri;rley 
A.  Jno,  I  was  not.  ^  ' 

So  that  Nurse  Wilson  had  not  heard  up  till  then  of  the  letter 
Alice  Yapp  alleges  she  intercepted  on  Wednesday  ! 

Q.  What  time  was  it  he  made  that  observation  ? 
A.  About  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact  that  he  had  on  that  day  delirious  turns  » 
A.  Alter  then  he  was  delirious. 
Q.  That  same  evening  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Michael  Maybrick  at  the  Trial  said  :— 

"From  that  time,  two  o'clock,  my  brother  grew  era  dual  I-cr  .  a  i. 

six  o'clock  he  was  highly  delirious."  ^      gradually  worse,  and  at 

Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  said  at  the  Trial 

Q.  Upon  the  Friday  did  you  see  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  it  was  Friday  night  about  nine  o'clock 
Q.  Did  you  give  her  something  she  asked  for  « 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  it  i  .    .„     «i    .    j         j   •  u     and  Carter. 

A.  She  asked  me  for  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk.   She  had  a  sandwich   

or  two  iu  the  kitchen,  and  as  she  was  leaving  asked  me  to  get  her  some  soup 
and  a  sandwich  ready  for  the  night. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  else  ? 

A.  She  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  to  her. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  And  she  kissed  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  conversation  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  how  the  master  was,  and  she  said  he  was  sinkmg  very  fast. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  hope  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  !     She  said  there  was  no  hope,  and  seemed  very  much 
distressed. 

May  11th,  Saturday,  at   8-30  p.m.  on  this   day,  James  nth  May. 
May  brick  died. 

At  the  Inquest  Michael  Majbrick  said  :—  Edwin MaybH^t 

"Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  dressing-room  off  the  bedroom. 
She  was  lying  there  the  whole  of  Saturday.  She  was  carried  out  of  it  in  the 
evening  after  my  brother's  death." 

Edwin  Maybrick  said  : — 

"  On  Saturday,  May  11th,  deceased  was  still  worse,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
apparently  distressed  about  his  condition.  At  3  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning 
she  said  to  me,  "Is  not  this  sad?"  I  said,  "What? "and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
replied,  "  To  see  Jim  suffer  so  and  not  be  able  to  relieve  him."  Nothing  else 
was  said.  During  the  Saturday  I  went  to  town  for  two  hours,  about  one 
o'clock,  after  which  I  remained  in  the  house  until  deceased  expired  about 
8-30  p.m." 

Dr.  Humphreys  said : — 

Q.  On  Saturday,  the  11th,  did  you  again  visit  your  patient! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  him  ? 
A.  Worse. 

Q.  Could  he  swallow  ? 

A.  No.    This  was  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Q.  Were  you  long  with  him  ? 

A.  I  was  with  him  four  times  on  that  day  ;  he  was  then  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  he  died  that  evening. 

Q.  When  was  the  earliest  period  that  you  anticipated  fatal  results  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  earliest  period,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  on  Friday 
night,  and  I  did  not  till  then  expect  him  to  die. 

Dr.  Carter's  evidence  was  : —  Dr.  Carter 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  patient  again  on  Saturday,  the  11th? 
A.  On  Saturday,  morning  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 
Q.  What  was  his  condition  then  ? 

A.  Very  much  worse.  He  was  unable  to  understand  anything  that  wo 
said  to  him,  or  to  put  out  his  tongue  except  with  great  difficulty.  At  last  we 
got  him  to  understand  to  do  that. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Humphreys  again  present  ? 

A.  He  was  always  present. 
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Q.  And  did  yon  see  him  again  later  in  the  day  ? 
A.  At  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  You  were  with  him,  I  believe,  when  he  died  ? 

A.  We  were  in  the  house,  not  actually  in  the  bedroom.  We  saw  he  was 
dying  and  we  retired. 

Mlybrick.  At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Edwin  Maybrick  said : — 

"My  brother  died  at  8-40  p.m.  on  the  11th  of  May.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  from 
the  forenoon  of  that  day  until  my  brother  died,  had  a  kind  of  fainting  fit,  and 
lay  on  the  bed." 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  say. 
Q.  Did  she  actually  faint  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  She  retired  to  her  bedroom  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  PicJcford :  It  is  hardly  fair  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  write  in  the  depo- 
sitions that  she  simply  went  to  her  room  and  lay  down, 

A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  she  did  not  exactly  faint.  We  spoke  to  her 
several  times,  but  she  did  not  reply.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  semi-conscious 
state,  or  else  partly  asleep.    I  do  not  know  wliich. 

3lr  Sioift :  You  are  drawing  a  conclusion  from  her  not  speaking  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Now,  instead  of  Edwin  Maybrick  "  drawing  a  conclusion,"  T 
want  to  know  why  Dr.  Humphi-eys,  Dr.  Carter,  or  neither  of  the 
professional  nurses  was  asked  about  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
mystery  about  this  and  it  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
from  the  forenoon  of  this  Saturday  fell  into  a  speechless  swoon, 
and  in  which  she  continued  the  whole  of  that  day,  in  which  condi- 
tion she  was  carried  from  that  dressing-room  into  the  spare  room, 
and  in  which  condition  she  remained  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  and  which  left  her  ill 
in  bed  in  the  prostrate  condition  in  which  Superintendent  Bryning 
found  her  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  when  he  went  to  her,  lying  thus 
ill  in  bed,  and  said  : — 

"  Mrs.  Maybrick,  you  are  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
your  husband," 

and  in  which  condition  she  remained  on  May  18th,  when  Colonel 
Bidwell  opened  a  magisterial  court  in  her  bedroom,  and  without 
hearing  any  evidence  in  her  presence  ordered  her  removal  to  Walton 
Jail,  and  in  which  condition  she  remained  too  ill  to  be  allowed,  by 
the  prison  doctor,  to  attend  at  the  Inquest  on  the  28th  of  May — ' 
even  to  be  *'  identified  by  a  witness." 

Now,  I  want  to  know  why  Edwin  Maybrick  only  was  asked, 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ? " 
Why  was  not  Dr.  Carter,  or  Dr.  Humphreys,  or  one  of  the  profes- 
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sional  nurses— Gore  and  Wilson,  in  whose  charge  she  was  put—  ^^^Sdlr. 
asked  the  question,  — 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ? " 

I  ask  it  now,  and  I  point  out  to  my  readers  that  it  was  a  very 
suspicious  circumstance — it  was  while  she  was  lying  in  that  speech- 
less swoon  that  the  "suspectingfive"  found  the  stores  ofarsenic  which 
they  put  their  hands  on  so  readily  after  death,  but  which  no  oue 
had  seen  in  the  house  before  death,  and  which  nobody  could  say 
where  it  had  all  come  from, 

The  very  way  in  which  Edwin  Maybrick  gave  his  evidence 
forces  forward  this  question, 

WAS  MRS.  MAYBRICK  DRUGGED  ?  " 

This  question  ought  to  be  answered,  and  answered  too,  not  by 
Edwin  Maybrick,  but  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Carter,  Nurse  Gore, 
and  Nurse  Wilson.  Edwin  Maybrick  has  not  the  professional 
knowledge  to  enable  him  "to  draw  conclusions"  from  her  not 
answering  when  he  spoke  to  her.  Let  us  have  some  explanation 
given  of  this  "  suspicious  circumstance !"  There  was  no  other 
evidence  given  as  to  this  Saturday's  symptoms  or  treatment  by 
either  the  doctors  or  the  nurses. 

At  the  Trial  Michael  Maybrick  said  : — 

"  About  three  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  I  found  that  my  brother  was  very 
ill  indeed,  and  that  day  he  became  gradually  and  rapidly  worse.  He  died 
about  8-40  p.m.,  that  evening." 

Mrs.  Briggs  said  : — 

"  I  was  in  the  house  on  Saturday  morning,  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
a.m.,  and  remained  in  the  house  until  he  died." 

Edwin  Maybrick  said  : — 

"  At  three  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Saturday  morning,  I  was  awakened  in  conse- 
quence of  my  brother  having  become  rapidly  worse." 

Ehzabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  said : — 

Q.  Now,  upon  the  Saturday  morning,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Maybrick  cam  to 
your  bedroom  door  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  did  she  request  you  to  do  ? 

A.  She  wanted  one  of  us  to  go  and  fetch  Mrs.  Briggs, 

Q.  What  reason  did  she  give  ? 

A.  She  said  that  the  master  was  dying.     I  believe  Cadwallader  and 
Brierley  were  sent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  at  this  same  hour,  this 
three  o'clock  on  Saturday  moruiug,  that  the  conversation  occurred 
as  to  which  Edwin  gave  evidence  at  the  Inquest.    Mrs.  Maybrick 
25 
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JlTc^tir.  apparently  distressed  about  his  condition  at  three  a.m.  on 
—  Saturday  morning.  She  said  to  Edwin,  *'  Is  not  this  sad  ?"  He  said, 
"  What  ?"  and  Mrs,  Maybrick  replied,  "  To  see  him  suflFer  so,  and 
not  be  able  to  relieve  him."  Nothing  else  was  said.  Well,  all  this 
is  very  natural,  except  Edwin  Maybrick's  question  "  What  ?"  It 
appears  from  both  Michael  and  Edwin  that  at  three  o'clock  James 
Maybrick  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and,  except  in  the  excitement 
over  the  Maybrick  Mystery,  this  conversation  with  Mrs.  Maybrick 
is  just  what  everybody  would  think  natural. 

At  the  Trial  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

Q.  On  Saturday,  the  11th,  what  time  did  you  see  him  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  About  8-80  a.m. 

Q,  How  was  he  then  ? 

A.  He  was  then  dying. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Carter  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  consultation  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? 
A.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  conclusion  did  you  arrive  at  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
thing ? 

A.  There  was  no  possibility  of  doing  anything. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  consider  the  case  hopeless  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  the  man  dying  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  determined  as  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  to  take  no 

A.  I  think  it  would  have  been  useless. 

Q.  I  suppose  from  that  time  he  gradually  sank  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  his  death  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  took  place  at  8-30  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Except  the  examination  you  told  us  about,  you  made,  no  examination  of 
the  exrrcta  afterwards  ? 
A.  No. 

Now,  this  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  Not  only  had  Dr. 
Humphreys  had  his  mind  for  some  days  past  impregnated  by 
Michael  Maybrick  with  suggestions  and  suspicions  that  Mrs.  May- 
brick was  poisoning  her  husband  with  fly-papers,  but  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion,  some  days  before,  as  he  now  for  the  first  time 
says,  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  some  irritant  poison,  most 
probably  arsenic,  and  were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  some  ground  for  Michael's  suggestions. 
But  on  this  Saturday,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  Dr.  Carter 
had  reported  to  him  that  he  had  found  a  "metallic  deposit" 
upon  his  test  of  the  suspected  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  yet 
Dr.  Humphreys  made  no  examination  of  the  excreta!  And 
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this  is  not  all.    Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  in  a  speechless  swoon,  ^^^^^^^l' 
about  which  Dr.  Humphreys  had  not  told  us  anything,  and  all  — 
these  suspecting  people  assembled  round  that  sick  room  up  till 
8-30  in  the  evening,  and  not  one  of  them  made  any  search  for 
even  the  fly-papers.    The  whole  story  is  absolutely  incredible  ! 

Dr.  Carter  said  at  the  Trial  :— 

"  On  Saturday  the  patient  was  weaker,  he  having  been  delirious  the  previous 
night,  and  he  had  a  diflSculty  even  in  fully  protruding  his  tongue.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  him  understand  what  was  said  to  him,  and  he  could  not  re- 
tain the  su^j^'^'si^ories.  It  was  evident,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  deceased 
oould  not  live.  Nothing  tvas  done  in  regard  to  the  discovery  made  by  the  test, 
but  I  said  that  if  the  matter  turned  out  as  I  feared,  it  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  doctors'  hands  entirely.  I  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Maybrick 
died,  but  I  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  After  I  left  the  house  I  took  to  Mt.- 
Davies  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice." 

Now,  why  did  not  Dr.  Carter  also  take  to  Mr.  Davies  some  of 
the  excreta  1  On  Thursday,  the  9th,  Dr.  Humphreys  had  tested 
the  fceces  and  urine,  and  had  found  nothing.  Dr.  Carter  was  a 
party  to  that  examination,  and  was  present  when  Dr.  Humphreys 
made  it.  Dr.  Humphreys  struggled  in  his  evidence  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  found  none,  by  saying  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  any 
skill  in  analysing.  Dr.  Carter  was  present  when  he  made  the 
experiment,  and  Dr.  Carter  in  no  part  of  the  case  professed 
ignorance  about  anything. 

Dr.  Carter  said  at  the  Trial : — 

Q.  Now,  I  am  curious  to  ask  you  this,  Dr.  Carter — did  you  make  any 
test  of  the  water  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.    I  could  not  do  more  than  I  did.    Dr.  Humphreys  took 
the  water. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  done  it  ? 
A.  He  did  it  in  my  presence. 

This  concludes  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  daring  these 
proceedings  as  to  the  symptoms  and  suggestions,  and  as  to  the 
treatment  these  two  doctors  adopted,  and  my  medical  readers  will 
be  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  medical  skill  exhibited.  I  con- 
fess I  am  myself  unable  to  form  any  estimate  at  all — unless  it  be 
that  they  could  not  fit  the  symptoms  in  with  the  suggestions,  and 
had  formed  no  real  diagnosis  of  the  case  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
could  not  see,  as  Mrs.  Briggs,  Michael  Maybrick,  Nurse  Gore,  and 
Mrs.  Maybrick  could  see,  that  the  patient  was  "  dangerously  ill," 
"in  serious  peril,''  "sick  unto  death,"  until  Dr.  Humphreys  on 
Friday  night,  the  10th,  and  Dr.  Carter  on  Saturday  at  half  past 
twelve  noon,  came  to  see  how  ill  he  really  was. 

There  is  one  other  part  of  this  evidence  which  I  must  quote, 
and  that  is  Dr.  Humphreys'  evidence  as  to  his  knowledge  about 
the  drugs  he  was  administering  to  this  poor  man. 
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Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  following  things  given  to  this  man  : 
Cascara — is  it  an  aperient  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid — is  it  a  stomach  tonic  ? 
A,  /  don't  know. 
Q,  A  tonic. 

A.  Well  it  is  given  for  such  a  variety  of  things  I  should  not  like  to  say  it  was 
a  stomach  tonic. 

Q.  Now,  nux  vomica — what  is  that  ? 

A.  Strychnine  and  brucine  enter  into  it. 

Q.  What  is  their  object  ? 

A.  They  are  the  active  principles  of  the  drug. 

Q.  Yes,  yes  !    But  are  they  tonics  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

Q.  What  are  they  administered  for  ? 

A.  They  are  administered  sometimes  to  improve  the  general  health, 

Q.  What  are  they  ?    What  is  brucine? 

A.  /  don't  know  what  it  is  used  for. 

Q.  What  is  nux  vomica  used  for  ? 

A.  It  is  administered  for  chronic  indigestion. 

Q.  Old  stomach  derangement  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Plummers'  Pills  antimony  and  merctiry  are  found  in  the  form  of 
calomel  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prussic  acid  you  have  already  described  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  allay  his  palpitation  on  the  first  occasion,  and  vomiting  on 
the  second. 

Q.  That  was  addressed  to  the  action  of  the  heart  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bromide  of  potassium  -ih^A  is  a  sedative  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  depressing  ?  _ 

A.  /  do  not  know  that  it  is  depressing. 

Q.  Tincture  of  hyocyamus — that  is  a  sedative  also  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Depressing  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  depressing. 

Q.  Is  not  bromide  of  ammonia  sometimes  substituted  for  bromide  of 
potassium  because  the  latter  is  so  depressing  ? 

A.  If  it  is  given  for  a  long  time.  I  think  I  should  choose  it  between  the 
two  if  I  were  going  to  give  it  in  large  doses  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Antipyrine — is  that  given  in  cases  of  fever  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  depressing  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  not  in  the  ordinary  doses  in  which  it  is  admini- 
stered. 

Q.  Is  it  lowering  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  ordinary  doses. 

Q.  Jaborandi — has  that  a  powerful  action  on  the  nerves  and  heart  ? 
A.  Not  in  the  small  doses  in  which  it  is  prescribed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Q.  Is  it  in  the  Pharmacopa3ia  ? 
A.  Yes,  tincture  of  jaborandi. 

Q.  You  gave  him  chlorine  to  wash  his  mouth,  morphia  to  assuage  the 
pain,  and  bismuth  and  opium  suppository  ? 
A.  Yes,  all  these  were  given. 
Q.  Nitroglycerine— thsit  was  externally  used  ? 
A.  No,  it  was  administered  internally. 
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Humphreys 

Q.  AnAsulphonalt  and  Carter. 

A.  Yes.  , 
Q,  That  is  not  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  I 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  used  it  before  ? 
A.  Many  times. 
Q.  And,  in  addition,  cocaine  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ! 

A.  /  do  not  know.  ■•         •  f  t 

Q.  Are  these  two,  nitroglycerine  and  cocaine,  depressmg  or  nox,  f 
A.  Not  in  the  doses  which  were  given. 

Well,  whatever  my  medical  readers  can  make  out  about  the 
cause  of  death  out  of  the  symptoms,  suggestions,  and  treatment, 
J  think  that  the  result  of  reading  the  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr. 
Carter  incident  of  this  case  will  leave  the  mmds  of  my  general 
readers  in  a  state  of  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  the  cause  ot 
death  was,  and  lead  them  to  think  that  if  they  had  had  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Jurymen  in  the  Maybrick  Case,  they  could  not  have 
formed  any  judgment  from  the  symptoms  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  arsenic,  and  might  have  thought  it  was  the  treatment. 

CONFLICT  OF  MEDICAL  OPINION.  ^eS'^ln. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  is  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  point— 1  should  myself  have  hardly 
thought  so,  but  as  the  Coroner  did,  I  quote  his  evidence  :— 

"The  Coroner  said  they  were  interested  to  know  whether  death  from 
arsenical  poisoning  could  take  place  and  still  a  fatal  dose  not  be  found  m  the 

body?"  .   ,     .  . 

A.  If  a  person  dies  from  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  ajid  arsemc 
is  found  in  various  parts,  I  should  say  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it. 

The  value  of  this  medical  opinion  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  is 
somewhat  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  Coroner  did  not  ask  him, 
and  he  did  not  say,  what  the  symptoms  arsenical  poisoning  are. 
However,  I  give  Mr.  Davies's  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  I 
wish  to  make  this  treatise  exhaustive,  and  now  I  will  set  out  the 
opinions  of  the  medical  men  themselves  at  the  Trial. 

Dr.  Hopper,  who  had  attended  the  deceased  from  1881  to  the 
end  of  1888,  was  not  asked  for,  and  gave  no  opinion. 

Dr.  Fuller,  who  had  attended  the  deceased  on  the  15th  and  Dr.FuUer. 
20th  of  April,  said  : — 

"  I  saw  no  indication  in  Mr.  James  Maybrick  of  his  having  been  a  person 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic." 

Q.  Are  there  symptoms  which  accompany  the  habitual  use  of  arsenic  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  present  in  this  case.  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  taking  arsenic. 
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mcSo^SnLn  Would  a  tweJling  about  the  eyelids,  redness  of  the  eyelids,  and  intoler- 

 i      '  «"ce  of  Lu/ht  be  the  symptoms  which  you  would  say  would  be  produced  by  an 

undue  use  of  arsenic  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  intolerance  of  light. 
Q.  But  there  would  be  swelling  about  the  eyelids,  redness  at  the  eyes,  and 
a  tenderness  over  the  stomach,  especially  on  pressure  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  there  are  any  distinctive  indications  would  you  say  those 
were  the  most  prominent  ? 
A.  Yes. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  fact  that  in  James 
Maybrick's  case  neither  of  these  symptoms  exhibited  themselves— 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  numbness  of  the  limbs  of  which  he  com- 
plained ? 

A.  Functional  disturbance  of  the  nerves,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Will  any  disturbance  of  the  nerves  produce  numbness  ? 

A.  Certain  disturbances  will. 

Q.  Such  as  disturbances  produced  by  dyspeptic  derangements  generally? 
A.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  constant  disturb- 
ances  in  the  nerves. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  James  Maybrick  had  suffered 
from  this  symptom,  numbness,  for  years. 
Dr.  Humphreys.  Humphreys,  who  had  attended  James  Maybrick  for  the 

first  time  throughout  his  illness,  and  was  present  at  the  post 
mortem  and  exhumation. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  during  his  life,  and  from  the  post-mortem 
examination,  what  do  you  say  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 
A.  Arsenic — arsenical  poisoning. 

Dr.  Humphreys  subsequently  corrected  himself. 

"Just  now  you  asked  me  what  I  thought  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  I 
said  arsenical  poisoning.  I  said  that,  knowing  as  I  do  that  an  examination 
had  been  made  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  asking  me  what  conclusion 
I  came  to  after  having  made  the  post  mortem,  and  recollecting  the  symptoms 

he  had  died  of,  I  could  only  say  that  it  was  due  to  some  irritant  poison  most 

probably  arsenic,  but  I  should  not  like  to  swear  that  it  was." 

Well,  I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Humphreys'  explanation, 
because  the  "  contents  of  the  stomach "  had  been  analysed,  and 
certainly  no  arsenic  had  been  found  either  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  My  readers  will  remember  that  Dr. 
Humphreys  said  at  the  Inquest  and  Magisterial  Inquiry  that  he 
had  had  no  experience  either  of  attending  a  person  who  had  died 
from  arsenical  poisoning  or  of  attending  any  post-mortem 
examination  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  arsenic,  and,  in  fact, 
had  no  experience  of  either  arsenic  or  any  irritant  poison. 
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Dr.  Humphreys,  cross-examined,  said  : —  medfc^u  o*pi^on. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  answer  in  the  first  instance,  you  were  taking  into 
account  not  merely  the  symptoms,  but  the  statements  of  the  results  indicated 
to  you  by  others  ? 

A.  1  was  when  he  asked  me  the  question. 

Q.  Excluding  those  results,  were  you  when  you  were  examined  before, 
and  are  you  now  able  to  say  more  than  that  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the 
appearances  after  death  were  consistent  with  some  irritant  poison  ? 

His  Lordship  :  The  word  "  consistent "  is  so  very  misleading.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  any  two  things  which  exist  together  must  always  be  "  consistent." 
There  i3  a  great  diiference  between  one  thing  indicating  another  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  strength,  and  one  thing  "consistent "  with  another.  When 
you  say  that  there  are  symptoms  "consistent"  with  death  in  consequence  of  » cougigtent 
some  irritant  poison,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  symptoms  con-  with." 
sistent "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  that  they  indicate  or  point  to 
death  by  irritant  poison  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  know  what  any  of  my  readers  can  make  out  of 
this  learned  philological  disquisition  with  which  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  interrupted  Sir  Charles  Eussell's  crucial  question  !  I,  my- 
self, should  have  been  considerably  bothered,  if  I  had  had  an 
academical  question  of  that  kind  put  upon  my  papers  when  I  was 
passing  my  examination  at  Cambridge,  and  I  have  been  and  am 
very  considerably  puzzled  with  it  since.  In  fact,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
even  now  whether  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
make  an  excellent  examiner  at  a  philogical  examination,  knew 
what  he  meant  himself.  I  see  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  that  con- 
sistent means  **  Not  contradictory ;  not  opposed,"  and  that  he 
quotes — 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun  ; 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul, 

And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. — Pope. 

What  Dr.  Humphreys  had  said  at  the  Inquest  and  the  Magis- 
terial Inquiry  was  that  the  symjotoms  during  life,  and  the  appear- 
ances after  death,  were  "  consistent "  with  some  irritant  poison ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  asking  him  whether  either  then  or  now 
he  was  able  to  say  any  more,  when  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  inter- 
rupted with  this  philological  disquisition,  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  who 
was,  I  should  tliink,  very  much  bothered  at  finding  himself  called 
upon  in  the  witness-box  to  undergo  a  viva  voce  examination  ou 
philology,  replied  : — 

"  I  mean,  simply,  that  they  point  to  death  by  irritant  poison." 

Thereupon  Sir  Charles  Russell  proceeded  : — 

Q.  Did  you,  in  fact,  use  these  words  when  first  asked — "  Having  regard  to 
the  post-mortem  appearances,  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  symptoms 
described  by  the  witnesses,  what  is  your  opinion  ?"  Was  your  answer  this — 
"They  are  '  consistent '  with  arsenical  poisoning." 

A-  It  was. 
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meSSopinL         ?•  f         you  mean  now  to  convey  ? 

  A.  Iheyare    consistent    taking  the  s?/my<oms  coZZec^ivcZy. 

His  Lordship:  I  must  ask  you  not  to  use  the  word  "consistent"  but  I 
will  understand  by  it — indicate— point  out.  ' 

-Sir  Charles  RusseU :  Did  you  go  on  to  explain  that  when  you  used  the 
word  trritant  poison  you  meant  any  poison,  as  for  instance  impure  food,  would 

C3*US6  1(11636  SytlfptOTTlS, 

A  I  mean,  taking  it  apart  from  the  analysis  and  the  corrected  statement, 
and  said,  I  did  not  know  what  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  an  irritant  would 
have  been  But  I  say  an  irntant  food  causing  certain  symptoms  during  life 
would  pro6a%  produce  a  similar  a^jjpearawce  after  death 

«„™  Jr^^'^^i^TJ  ^''''^^"^  ^  post-mortem  examination  of  any  person 
supposed  to  have  died  from  arsenical  poison  ?  j  p 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  think  I  might  also  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  attended  at  a  post- 
mortem where  It  was  alleged  that  death  had  been  due  to  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  communication  was  made  to  you,  which  to  use 
your  own  language,  suggested  that  there  might  be  some  foundation  for  supposing 
foul  play  did  It  in  any  way  occur  to  you  that  there  were  symptoms  present 
during  life  of  arsenical  poisoning  ?    When  was  the  first  idea  stfggested  to  you  ? 

Mr.  LlTm^lrltof^lSl!!^      "^''^'^'^^  ^--^^^  ^^y. 
Q.  From  a  communication  made  to  you  hy  Mr.  Michael  Mayhriclc> 
A.  Yes.    That  there  was  something  unsatisfactory 

fr.m^;»,  J9^fr^r  '  M  "P«'i       late  Mr.  James  Maybrick  continuously 

from  the  28th  April  until  he  died  on  the  11th  of  Mav ' 
A.  I  was.  ^  ' 

Q.  Therefore  you  must  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  the 
symptoms  manifested  during  its  progress  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Carter,  who  had  attended  the  patient  on  the  7th,  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  May,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  and  the  exhumation  : — 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  shortly,  which  of  these  symptoms  was  the  cause  of 
death  ? 

A.  Mainly  the  stomach  inflammation  as  indicating  that  which  caused 
death  ? 

Q.  Tell  us  in  more  popular  language  what  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
was  ? 

A.  It  was  acute  inflammation. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  outside  that  to  account  for  death  ? 
A.  Simply  the  inflammation.    There  were  parts  of  the  small  intestines 
and  of  the  rectum  also  inflamed. 

Q.  Now,  taking  these  appearances  altogether,  to  what  do  you  attribute 
death  ? 

A.  To  arsenical  poisoning. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  post-mortem  symptoms  altogether,  could  they  mint  to 
anything  except  death  oy  irritant  poisoning  ? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  they  "  consistent "  with  death  hy  acute  dyspepsia  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  mean  the  appearances  of  the  post-mortem. 

A.  There  was  no  disease  of  any  other  organs  except  the  stomach  to 
account  for  the  congestion;  but  this  was  more  than  congestion,  it  was  acute 
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injlammation.    It  was  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  memlrane  of       j^^dical opinion. 

stomach  and  the  bowels,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  arsemc.   

Q.  Now,  confining  yourself  to  the  point  when  you  first  saw  the  patient 
7th  of  May,  when  you  thought  it  might  be  a  case  of  '^'^^^'Jy'P'P''"'-^'^^^^^^ 
poison  was  the  last  thing  you  would  think  ot-tohat  was  the  chief  api>earance 

of  the  hody  ? 

A.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Well !  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  that  Dr.  Carter  never 
thought  of  ''acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach"  then;  or,  it  he 
had— as  he  says  it  was  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  whicn 
led  him  to  believe  there  was  arsenic-  one  would  have  thought  he 
would  have  diagnosed  the  case  on  that  Tuesday,  the  7th !  Dv. 
darter  goes  on  to  explain  : — 

"Dyspepsia  might  leave  no  morbid  appearance  whatever  in  the  stomach. 
From  the  post-mortem  examination  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had 
been  an  irritant  of  some  kind.  And  noio,  since  I  have  heard  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Davies,  /  have  no  doubt  tohatever  that  arsenical  poisoning  ^as J"-^ 
cause  of  death.  I  judge  that  the  fatal  dose  must  have  been  given  on  Friday, 
Srd  of  May,  but  a  dose  might  have  been  given  after  that.  When  he  was  so 
violently  ill  on  the  Friday,  I  thought  it  would  be  the  effects  of  the  fatal  dose, 
hut  there  must  have  been  subsequent  doses." 

Q.  Tell  me  what  are  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning?  _  Symptoms 

A.  With  many  variations,  they  are  vomiting,  followed  by  diarrhoea, 
prostration,  tenesmus,  failure  of  the  heart,  and  death.  There  are,  however, 
many  variations  to  this  ;  sometimes  coma  comes  early,  as  if  the  nervous  system 
alone  were  affected  by  a  narcotic  poison. 

Q.  Supposing  a  dose  less  than  a  fatal  dose  were  given— an  overdose— and 
produced  serious  illness,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

A.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  diarrhoea,  vomiting  persistently,  with 
great  pain,  and  less  commonly  in  large  doses,  irritation  of  the  eyes.  That 
Dccurs  in  medicinal  doses. 

Q.  Then  this  gastritis  of  the  stomach  you  found  must  have  been  due  to  an 
external  substance  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  talcing  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  your  conclusion  is — 
A.  /  can  have  no  doubt  aiout  it. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  you  can't  have  any  doubt  about  what,  doctor  f 
A.  That  it  was  arsenic  poisoning.  [Sensation.] 

I  !  !  1  1  !  !  I 

Dr.  Carter  said  at  the  Inquest  and  Magisterial  Inquiry  that  he 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Humphreys,  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  congestion  of  the  stomach,  caused  by  some  irritant 
poison,  most  probably  arsenic,  "bat  in  a  more  positive  manner." 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  my  readers  will  feel  any  doubt 
about  Dr.  Carter's  "  positive  manner."  At  all  events,  the  reporters 
say  it  caused  sensation,  and  his  impetuosity  quite  staggered 
Mr.  Addison. 

In  cross-examination  Dr.  Carter  said  : — 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  when  the  fatal  dose  was 
administered,  and  you  fixed  Friday,  3rd  of  May.  /  want  to  know  why  you  fixed 
that  day  ? 

A.  1  had  it  on  my  mind. 
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medTcaf  option.        ?•  J^^**  ^^"^s"        JO"  refer  to  on  Friday,  3rd  of  May  ? 

  A.  I  was  told  that  he  was  unaUe  to  retain  anything  on  his  stomach  for 

several  days. 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  I  am  afraid  that  does  not  fit  in  with  the  other 
evidence,  but  it  does  not  matter  at  present. 

_  Q.  You  say  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  you  don't  know  as  what  you  call  an 
idiopathic  disease  ? 

A.  I  do.  ' 

Q.  That  means  and  amounts  to  this :  There  must  be  some  external  cause 
to  set  It  gomg— to  set  it  up.    There  must  be  some  irritant  poison  ? 
A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  It  may  be  a  metallic  poison,  or  an  irritant  poison— mpurc  food— or 
any  such  other  cause  ? 
A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  it  came  from  impure  food,  or  arsenic,  would  you  expect 
the  symptoms  to  be  the  same  ? 
A.  They  might  he  the  same. 
Q.  Would  you  expect  them  to  be  the  same  ? 
A.  I  should  not. 

Q.  Then  it  follows  that  if  there  were  any  cause,  apart  from  the  improper 
use  of  poisonous  drugs  which  would  set  up  gastritis,  the  symptoms  would  be 
accounted  for  ? 

A.  Except  generally  the  last  symptom  of  all,  which  is  less  common— death. 
Sir  Charles  Russell :  I  shouldn't  have  called  that  a  symptom,  doctor 
(Laughter.)  t    c  , 

Gastritis.  Well,^  Dr.  Carter,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 

explained  concerning  gastritis  set  up  by  other  causes  than  arsenic.' 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  fatal.  Nor  would  the  symptoms  be  so  intense." 

Well,  I  think  my  medical  readers  will  be  considerably  surprised 
to  hear  that  gastritis  would  not  be  fatal,  unless  set  up  by  arsenic. 
Because,  I  dare  say,  there  are  not  many  of  them  who  have  not  given 
hundreds  of  certificates  of  death  for  gastritis  which  was  not  set 
up  by  arsenic— I  must  leave  that  to  my  medical  readers— and  as 
to  the  question  of  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  when  set  up  by  arsenic 
being  more  intense  than  when  set  up  by  impure  food,  or  any  other 
cause,  Dr.  Carter's  experience  is  this  : — 

Q.  Have  you,  yourself,  ever  assisted  at  the  post-morten  examination  of  a 
person  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged  death  had  been  caused  by  arsenic  ? 
A.  Not  of  arsenic  ? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  before  attended  a  patient  as  to  whom  it  was  alleged 
that  death  had  resulted  from  arsenic  ? 
A.  Not  death. 

The  only  diflference  between  Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter, 
the  two  doctors  who  attended  this  poor  man,  in  their  experience  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  is  that  Dr.  Carter  expressed  his  opinions  in 
"  a  more  positive  manner  "  than  Dr.  Humphreys. 

Dr.  Carter,  however,  also  said  in  re-examination — 

Q.  Then  what  you  call  the  fatal  dose  was  on  the  3rd  ?  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  it  was  repeated  or  not  ? 

X..  I  don' t  know.    1  can't  tell  you. 
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Well,  I  do  not  think  my  readers  will  be  much  surprised  at  that,  ^gSSj^^Jo^. 
and  looking  at  the  evidence,  I  do  not  think  that  even  Dr.  Carter  — 
could  speak  in  a  "positive  manner"  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  about  the  illness  being  set  up  by  impure  food.  Have 
you  ever  known  people  being  made  ill  by  impure  food  ? 
A.  Many  a  time. 

Well !  I  think  my  readers  will  think  Dr.  Carter's  "  positive 
manner  "  had  made  Mr.  Addison  facetious—or  satirical— when  he 
asked  these  questions,  especially  when  they  read  the  next,  which 
followed  it. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  do  you  differentiate  the  symptoms  from  these  ?  Symptoms. 

A.  Generally,  they  are  less  intense.  From  the  symptoms  alone,  or  the  absence 
of  symptoms,  I  never  would  decide.  You  must  take  the  whole  history— the 
symptoms,  if  possible,  and  the  appearance,  if  possible,  before  you  venture  to  give 
a  decision. 

Q.  And  that  decision  you  have  given  as  the  result  of  all  these  matters  ? 
A.  TJiat  is  so.    Upon  all  these  matters  together. 

Well !  I  do  not  know  what  was  crossing  Mr.  Addison's  mind, 
but  I  think  I  can  understand  what  is  crossing  the  minds  of  every 
single  reader  of  this  treatise,  and  that  in  writing  down  the  value 
of  Dr.  Carter's  evidence  a  very  familiar  quotation  will  occur  to 
each  and  all. 

JDr.  Barron,  who  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination  Dr.  Barron, 
and  exhumation : — 

"I  did  not  attend  the  late  Mr.  May  brick  during  his  lifetime,  but  I 
assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  on  the  13th  of  May.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  death  was  due  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
probably  some  irritant  poison. 

Cross-examined : — 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Carter  that  impure  food  would  do  that — in  other 
words  that  the  gastritis,  or  gastro-enteritis,  might  be  set  up  in  that  way  ? 
A.  The  latter  might. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  post-mortem  examinations  ? 

A.  I  have  been  pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  four  years.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  post  mortems  I  have  been  present  at.  I  should  think 
about  500. 

Q.  In  cases  where  it  is  said  to  be  from  causes  of  the  kind  [impure  food] 
is  it  possible  to  differentiate  the  symptoms  from  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  7  should  not  be  able  to  do  so  myself. 

That  concludes  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  who  had  seen  the 
body.  And  upon  it  alone  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  my  readers 
(whatever  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
over  the  Maybrick  Mystery  and  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen's  oratory  may  have  done)  who  would  have  liked  to  hang  a 
cat  upon  such  medical  opinioa    The  only  one  who  really  had  any 
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medk^^opinion.  experience  about  arsenic  is  Dr.  Barron,  and  he  at  all  events  would 
—        not  even  suggest  or  allow  that  the  cause  of  death  had  anything  to 
do  with  arsenic. 

Then  followed  the  opinion  of  doctor?  who  had  not  seen  the  body, 
but  who  from  their  experience  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  would 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Jury,  as  to  their  opinion  upon  the  symptoms 
before  death  and  the  appeafances  after  death,  but  as  to  this  class  of 
opinion  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury  there  was  *'  a  subtle 
partisanship." 

Dr.  Stevenson.        Dr.  Stevenson,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  and  Chemistry 
at  Guy's  Hospital : — 

Q.  And  have  you  known  a  great  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in 
every  shape — both  purposed  poisoning  and  accidental  poisoning  ? 

A.  Yes,    I  act  oflScially  for  the  Home  Office  and  Treasury  in  such  cases. 
Q.  Have  you  followed  the  character  of  the  entire  evidence  given! 
A.  /  have,  except  the  latter  portion  of  Nurse  Wilson's  evidence. 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  upon  it  ? 
A.  I  have. 

I  must  stop  here,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  to  point  oat  that 
he  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  when  he  was 
asked  this  question  he  had  only  heard  the  evidence  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Perhaps  if  he  had  been  asked  this  question  after  hearing 
the  evidence  for  the  defence  he  would  have  formed  another  opinion 
upon  "the  evidence  given." 

Q.  What  do  you  say,  doctor  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  man  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.  [Sensation.] 

Q.  Tell  us  the  general  grounds  for  that  opinion  ? 

A.  His  main  symptoms  were  those  attributable  to  an  irritant  poisoning. 

Well !  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  not  enter  into  a 
philological  discussion  with  Dr.  Stevenson  as  to  what  the  words 
"attributable  to"  meant,  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  with  Dr. 
Humphreys  as  to  what  the  words  "consistent  with"  meant. 
However,  he  did  not,  and  we  must  be  content  with  Dr.  Stevenson's 
phraseology  that  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  are  that  "  the  main 
symptoms,"  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution,  are 
attributable  to  an  irritant  poison. 

Dr.  Stevenson  goes  on  to  explain  : — 

"  I  think  all  his  symptoms  might  he  attributed  to  that.  The  symptoms  of 
irritant  poisoning  more  closely  resemble  those  of  arsenic  than  of  any  other 
irritant  of  which  I  know." 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  generally  before  we  get  to  the  post-mortem  appearances 
what  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning  ? 

A.  The  general  symptoms  which  usually  appear  within  half-an-hour  of 
taking  some  article  of  food  or  medicine  are  : — Nausea,  with  a  sinking  sensation 
of  the  stomach. —  Vomiting,  and  unlike  vomiting  produced  by  any  ordinary 
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article  of  food  or  drink  that  disagrees,  the  --^^^^^^^^^^^^^  n.eS'cSaLn 
and  often  comes  on  again.  Then  there  is  most  conrnordy  Ta^^^^  t  ^^^^  __ 

Dmrrha^a.-Aitev  a  time  the  region  of  <^^e  Btomach  Dec  -  The 

prm«re.-The  patient  becomes  restos.-Often  ba^^^^^^^  the  ^r^vto^^^i 

throat  is  complained  of. -There  is  pa^n  ^n  the  th^oa^  f^'^r^ed     There  is  not  a  ars-xcal  poisou- 
stomach.-The  tongue  is  very  foul  in  ^PP^^^^^^^^^^h^pS       a  rapid  and 
bad  smell  as  in  the  ordinary  dyspeptic  t""?^^-"^^^,^,  PJ_ and  evacua- 
feeile  pulse.- A  thirst.-Theve  is  great  s''?"""^^^^,  /^f  ^.  3  ^"""^^ 
tions  are  frequently  stained  with  blood,  ^nd       patient  di^^ 

Q.  Tell  me,  doctor,  the^  ^/TfrSll^o.eSr  or^rthey^auom^ 
symptoms?    Do  you  always  find  them  ^ 
symptoms,  one  coming  sometimes,  and  ^^^^^imes  others  . 

A   Feri/  anoJwaZows,  and  I  should  add  theie  ^"^^ /y™P,''"";^„^„.  „, 
.,2/mpLs-but  those  ar;  the  ordinai-y  characteristics  of  acute  arsenical 

poisoning. 

Well,  if  this  be  so,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  what  the  actual 
symptoms  during  life  in  the  case  of  James  Maybnck  were  bee 
Dr  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter  incident]  because  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  in  them  from  those  which  Dr.  Stevensoii 
savs  are  "  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
The  only  one  among  them  which  is  really  identical  is  the  foul 
tongue  without  foul  odour,  and  this  James  Maybnck  said  he  had 
suffered  from  for  years  ! 

O  Do  vou  attach  any  importance  to  the  numbness  ?    Perhaps  you  have 
f orgo?;en  that  on  the  27th  of  April,  when  he  came  downstairs,  he  complamed 

^'"T'r^^ti'/isTsymptom  of  arsenical  poisoning  .;^^c/.  usually  come.  o«  ^ 
not  at  the  beginning,  but  late  on,  when  the  patient  rs  recovering,  ^f  he  does 

"'"''a' When  you  find  numbness  early  in  an  illness,  would  you  infer  other 

A.'  It  would  not  have  excited  suspicion  in  my  mind  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Well '    Mr.  Addison  made  a  bad  shot  in  asking  Dr.  Stevenson 
that  question.   Dr.  Stevenson  had  heard  all  the  evidence  of  James 
Mavbrick's  symptoms  ofiered  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and 
had,  of  course,  heard  a  good  deal  about  this  "  numbness  commg 
on  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April,  before  he  started  for  the 
Wirral  Races,  &c.,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  it.     He  may  have 
smiled  at  Dr.  Humphreys's  and  Dr.  Carter's  regarding  it  as  a 
"  symptom  • "  and  if  under  the  influence  of  that  "  subtie  partisan-  subtle  partisan- 
ship"  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ascribes— insolently  ascribes— ^i^^P- 
to  men  standing  at  the  very  highest  position  of  the  niedical  pro- 
fession he  may  have  smiled  and  kept  silent.    But  I  prefer  to 
regard  Dr.  Stevenson  as  acting  under  the  influence  of  higher  feel- 
ings    He  was  asked  to  recount  the  symptoms  "  attributable  to  ' 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  he  did  not  mention  "  numbness,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  knew  it  was  not  a  symptom  which  appeared 
unless  "later  on,  when  'the  patient  is  recovering,  if  he  does 


recover," 
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medSopinion         ^  <^octor,  I  pass  away  from  the  life  symptoms  to  the  post-mortem 

  ■  appearances.    As  regards  them,  will  you,  as  generally  as  possible,  give  us  the 

result  you  draw  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  ? 

A.  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  and 
were  those  more  of  arsenic  than  any  other  irritant  poison. 
Q.  Why,  doctor  ? 

•A-  The  bright  redness  of  the  stomach— the  result  of  inflammation  and  the 
appe^Sr  ^^^^^^^^  °^  mflammation  there— and  in  the  first  part  of  the  intestines  more  than 
111  other  parts— the  roKy  blush,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  intestines  and  the 
vascularity  is  generally  better  seen  in  arsenic  poisoning  than  from  any  other 
kmd  of  irritant  poisoning.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  after  seeing  a  post-mortem 
exammation  of  that  kind  I  should  have  withheld  an  absolute  opinion  urUil  I 
had  known  the  result  of  the  analysis. 

Q.  Now  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  improper  food  is  an 

A.  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  an  improper  food. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  mutton,  without  being  actually  tainted,  or  grouse,  or 
sausages,  might  affect  him.    I  am  speaking  of  injurious  food. 

A.  I  have  seen  many  cases,  and  I  have  examined  the  organs  of  many  per- 
sons who  have  died  from  that  kind  of  food,  and  independently  of  the  fact  that 
the  symptoms  during  life  differ  from  the  post-mortem  appearances,  gastro- 
enteritis 18  lower  down  in  the  bowels  in  the  case  of  injurious  food.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  game.birds  which  may  have  been  affected  by  particular  plants,  but 
of  tinned  food — canned  meats  which  have  undergone  some  changes— and  there 
you  will  find  the  appearances  more  generally  diffused  with  slight  inflammation 
—or  may  be  severe— of  the  bowels  or  ulceration.  The  brunt  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  are  not  in  the  stomach  so  much  as  in  the  bowels. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  symptoms  and  appearances  before  death  and  after,  what 
do  you  say  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

A.  No  doubt  it  ivas  due  to  arsenical  poisoning. 

And  in  cross-exami  nation — 

Q.  Since  the  Lawson  case  you  were  nominated  analyst  by  the  Home 
Office,  and  your  services  can  be  called  in  requisition  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  in  that  sense  you  attend  here  officially  ? 
A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  You  withheld  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  until  you  heard  the 
result  of  the  analysis  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  quite  properly. 

Q.  Are  you  using  the  word  irritant  poison  to  the  extent  Dr  Carter  used 

it  ? 

A.  If  you  like  I  will  apply  the  term  irritant  posson  to  all  metallic  irritants 
and  to  such  articles  of  food  as  contain  irritants.  ' 

Q.  If  gastro-enteritis  is  set  up  from  whatever  cause,  are  the  symptoms  sub- 
stantially similar  whether  the  cause  is  arsenical  poisoning  or  by  any  other 
means  ? 

A.  Substantially  similar,  but  there  are  differences. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  any  one  symptom  which  you  say  is  distinctly  an 
arsenical  poisoning  symptom  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  gastro-enteritis 
caused  by  other  means  than  arsenic  ? 

A.  No.  I  would  form  no  opinion  from  one  single  symptom,  either  present 
or  absent.  ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  answer  "No"?  You  cannot  point  to  any  dis- 
tinct  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning  differentiating  it  from  gastro-enteritis 
however  caused  ? 

A.  There  is  no  distinctive  dia'jnostic  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
diagnostic  thing  is  finding  the  arsenic. 
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Q.  You  have  said  there  is  no  distinctive  symptom,  but  there  are  differences,  ^^^^^'^^i^ion 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  1  ,  t    •»  .   

A.  Well,  the  symptoms  produced  hy  irritant  food,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come  on 
so  quicJcly  after  taking  it  as  after  taking  arsenic. 

Q.  Now  when  do  you  say  in  your  experience  the  illness  would  come  on 

after  taking  food  ?  ,  ^  i 

A.  Generally  a  few  hours  afterwards— it  might  be  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 

when  the  food  is  pretty  well  digested— loAereos  in  arsenic  it  comes  on  speedily. 
Q.  How  long  ? 

A.  Jn  half  an  Aowr— that  is  a  common  time— it  may  be  less  or  more. 

Dr.  Tidy. 

Dr.  Tidy's  evidence  was — 

"I  am  examiner  of  forensic  medicine  at  the  London  Hospital." 
Q.  And  you  are,  the  same  as  Dr.  Stevenson,  employed  as  an  analyst  by  the 
Home  Office  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  large  experience  in  cases  of  poisoning  ? 
A.  A  very  large  experience  since  the  year  1862. 
Q.  How  many  post  mortems  have  you  assisted  at  ? 
A.  It  is  difficult  to  say — something  short  of  a  thousand. 
Q.  Can  you  give  some  idea  as  regards  the  number  of  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  which  have  come  before  you  within  a  few  years  ? 
A.  /  should  say  close  upon  forty. 

Q.  Do  those  enable  you  to  indicate  the  recurring  and  distinctive  indications 
formed  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Will  you  just  enumerate  those  which  you  lay  most  stress  upon  as  being 
distinctive? 

A.  Purging  and  vomiting  in  a  very  excessive  degree.  A  burning  pain  in  SympioTus. 
the  abdomen,  but  more  marked  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  pain  i.s  con- 
siderably increased  hy  pressure.  That  pain  is  usually  associated  with  a  pam  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs.  Then,  after  a  certain  interval,  suffusion  of  the  eyes— the 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  Great  irritahility  about  the  eyelids.  Frequent  intolerance 
of  light.  There  are  three  symptoms — such  as  cramps,  tenesmus,  straining,  more 
or  less  present.  But  the  prominent  symptoms  which  I  attach  more  importance 
to  than  anything  else  are  those  I  have  mentioned— the  sickness  ;  violent,  in- 
cessant sickness,  very  often  of  blood,  frequently  mixed  with  bile — diarrhaa — 
the  pain  in  the  stomach.    There  are  many  others  of  course. 

Q.  Is  it  true  in  your  experience  that  you  may  find  one  of  these  symptoms 
wanting  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Stevenson  that  the  anomalies  in  arsenical  poisoning 
are  very  great. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  easy  to  detect  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  extremely  simple. 

Q.  You  have  vomiting,  excessive,  and  persistent  purging — pain  in  the 
stomach — the  eyes  swollen,  and  you  have  not  known  a  case  where  these  four 
distinctive  symptoms  have  not  been  strongly  marked  ? 

A.  Personally,  I  have  known  cases  where  each  of  the  four  symptoms 
have  been  absent  in  the  case,  but  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  all  four 
symptoms  were  absent. 

Q.  First,  as  to  the  vomiting  which  you  say  often  is  a  distinctive  mark, 
Lave  you  followed  the  description  of  this  poor  man's  sickness  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  have  followed  every  detail  so  far  as  I  could,  and  I  have  read  all 
the  depositions  before  the  Coroner  and  the  Magistrate. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  first,  whether  the  account  of  the  vomiting  agrees  with 
your  description  of  excessive  and  persistent  vomiting  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  it  is  not  that  kind  of  vomiting  that  is  described  as  taking 
place  in  a  typical  case  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
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Conflict  of  Q.  "vvhy? 

medical  opinion.         ^  htl    '     i  ... 

  A.  Why,    the  vomiting  is   persistent,   incessant,   and   violent.  The 

peculiarity  of  the  vomiting  in  arsenic  cases  is  that  it  does  not  relieve,  hut  the 

patient  as  soon  as  he  has  vomited  bee/ins  to  vomit  again  immediately. 

Q.  About  diarrhcca,  you  noticed  that  in  the  account  of  the  case  the  first 
mention  of  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  was  on  the  9th  of  May  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  an  administration  of  harmful  doses,  or  a  succession 
of  doses  of  arsenic  beginning  on  the  27th  or  28th,  or  any  intermediate  days 
before  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  in  your  judgment  would  you  have  expected  to 
hear  of  diarrhosa  long  before  that  day  ? 
Diarrhoea.  _  A.  I  should,  most  certainly,  have  expected  it,  and  if  it  is  absent  the  case 
is  an  exceptional  one,  but  I  admit  the  exception. 

Q.  You  admit  there  may  be  an  exception  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  admit  there  may  be  an  exception  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning  without  diarrhoja.  I  wish  to  say  further,  that  the  term 
"  looseness  of  the  bowels  "  does  not  convey  to  me  any  idea  of  diarrhoea  from 
arsenic  poisoning. 

Q._  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  this,  still  upon  the  hypothesis,  the 
supposition,  of  the  administration  of  a  harmful  dose  of  arsenic,  how  soon  after 
the  administration  would  you,  in  the  ordinary  course,  expect  to  see  signs  of 
its  effects  in  the  shape  of  sickness  and  vomiting  ? 

A.  That  varies,  necessarily,  with  a  great  many  conditions,  such  as  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  stomach,  and  such  like.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  symptoms 
of  arsenic  come  on,  as  Dr.  Stevenson  has  said,  in  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half.  I  think  he  stated  it  perfectly  correctly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
But  it  may  be  delayed  longer,  for  instance,  if  the  stomach  is  full.  If  it  was 
given,  for  instance,  in  some  hard  body,  like  a  dumpling. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  arsenic  should  yoir 
expect  diarrhoea  purging  ? 

A.  That  would  probably  occur  in  two  hours. 

Q.  You  agree  with  Dr.  Stevenson  then  ? 

A.  Perfectly.    That  is  my  own  experience. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  pain  in  the- 
stomach  until  on  the  eve  of  the  death  of  this  man  ? 
A.  That  is  so. 

Toxicoloeical  .  9'  ^  matter  of  fact,  allowing  exceptional  cases — exceptional  cases  where 
curiosity  P^^"^  stomach  and  abdomen  are  wanting — are  excessively  rare — far  more 

than  the  question  of  vomiting  and  purging  ? 

A.  J  venture  to  call  that  a  toxicological  curiosity. 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  You  speak  of  the  eyes,  and  said  that  you  have  never  in 
your  experience  known  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  absence  of  this  character- 
istic or  distinctive  symptom  in  a  single  case  ? 

A.  No  ;  no  case  has  ever  come  before  me. 

Q.  But  I  must  ask  you  about  one  thing.     Tenesmus  is  properly  rendered 
by  the  word — 
A.  Straining. 

His  Lordship  :  Is  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  the  eyes — is  that  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  case  exceptional  in  itself  ? 

A.  No,  my  Lord  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  condition  of  the  eyes  does  not 
occur  so  soon  as  the  other  three  symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned.  All  four 
are  the  dominant  symptoms— sickness,  diarrhcea,  particularly  pain,  and  then 
the  condition  of  the  eyes,  aU  the  prominent  symptoms  not  being  present  in  this 
case. 

Q.  Then  a  subsidiary  and  less  important  one  was  the  cramp  in  the  calves 
of  the  legs  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  In  your  judgment  is  tenesmus  always  present  where  there  is  diarrhoea  .  ^g^ical  opinion. 

A.  That  is  my  opinion.    It  is  an  extremely  common  symptom.  _   

Q.  Could  any  one  in  any  sense  call  it  a  distinctive  symptom  of  arsenical  ^^^^^^^^^ 

poisoning  ?  .  j-v 

A.  I  don't  think  any  one  would  place  it  as  such.    It  is  a  common  thing 

in  summer  diarrhoea.  ,      .  , , 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  general  question  :  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  before  the  post  mortem  and  analysis,  could  any  one, 
in  your  judgment,  safely  suggest  tons  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself  in  the  case.  . 

Q.  And  you  say  undoubtedly  that  these  are  not  the  symptoms  of  arsenical, 
'poisoning,  nor  do  they  point  to  such  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Now  I  come  to  the  post-mortem  appearances.    You  have  actually 
assisted  at  some  forty  cases  of  supposed  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  features  which  you  find  distinctive  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing ?  .  . 
A.  There  are  two  important  characteristics — post-mortem  characteristics — 

of  arsenical  poisoning ;  the  first  is  redness,  more  or  less,  over  the  entire 
stomach. 

The  Judge  :  Do  you  mean  under  the  skin  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  lord.  Internally  I  am  speaking  of.  Call  it  sub-mucous  if  yon 
like.  And  that  redness  is  in  my  experience  a  very  peculiar  one  in  the  case  of 
arsenic,  which,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  is  concerned,  is  never  found  in 
any  other  case  of  irritant  poison.  And  that  is  a  minute  petechise  over  the 
surface  of  the  redness. 

Q.  As  regards  the  appearance  of  the  stomach — that  is,  the  description 
given  of  redness  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the  natural  colour,  and 
the  red  appearances  at  the  pyloric  end  ? 

A.  Conjoined  with  the  duodenum  and  with  such  other  parts  I  would  say 
that  these  are  perfectly  consistent  with  death  from  gastro-enteritis. 

Q.  And  not  caused  by  arsenical  poisoning  at  all  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  attracted  during  the  description  of  the  post  mortem 
by  Dr.  Humphreys  as  to  there  being  a  greater  redness  in  the  posterior 
portions  ? 

A.  There  is  always  a  certain  kind  of  Uvidities  that  occur  at  the  posterior 
portions  from  the  gravitation  of  blood.  And  these  Uvidities  become  a 
brighter  red  from  exposure.    This  is  an  important  fact. 

Q.  The  result  of  your  view  is  that  some  of  the  symptoms  found  here  are 
consistent — I  think  I  may  use  the  word  here — with  arsenical  poisoning,  but 
not  distinctive  of  it  ? 

A.  That  is  so.    Tenesmus  and  such  are  consistent. 

Q.  But  as  regards  the  symptoms  ? 

A.  There  are  the  absence  of  three  or  four  of  the  leading  symptoms,  and,  if 
I  had  been  culled  upon  to  advise,  /  should  have  said  it  was  undoubtedly  not 
arsenical  poisoning. 

Q.  la  that  view  strengthened  by  the  post  mortem  ? 

A.  Very  much  strengthened.  The  post  mortem  has  very  much  strengthened 
my  view. 

Q.  One  other  question  you  have  heard — the  treatment  of  this  man.  I  am 
not  going  to  criticise  it,  but  do  you  think  it  was  of  a  stimulating  or  depressing 
character  ? 

A.  Of  a  depressing  character,  decidedly.    Both  antipyrine  and  jaborandi 
are  of  a  depressing  character. 
26 
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let  of  What  conclusion  have  you  come  to  as  to  the  cause  of  death  ? 

opmion.  That  it  is  due  to  gastro-enteritis  of  some  kind  or  another,  but  that  the 

symptoms  of  the  post  mortem  distinctly  point  away  from  arsenic. 

And  in  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Addison — 

Q.  If  Dr.  Humphreys  says  that  he  was  straining  and  vomiting  all  day  and 
he  gave  him  morphia  to  relieve  him,  would  that  alter  your  opinion  ? 

A.  No  ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  was  not  associated,  as  arsenic 
invariably  is,  with  diarrhoea. 

Q.  But  excessive  straining  all  night,  would  not  you  consider  that  diarrhoea  ? 
A.  No  ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  that  this  condition  occurs  in  anything  except  dysen- 
tery and  cholera  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  summer  diarrhoea. 

Q.  Would  you  call  it  a  symptom  of  summer  diarrhoea  to  have  a  dry,  burn- 
ing throat,  and,  as  it  were,  a  hair-tickling  all  the  time  ? 
A.  No,  I  do  not  say  this  is  summer  diarrhoea. 

Q.  What  would  you  attribute  intense  thirst  with  a  sense  of  a  hair-tickling 
all  the  time  to  ? 

A.  Something  disagreeable  in  the  stomach. 
Q.  It  is  due  to  poison  of  some  kind  ? 
A.  Oh  dear,  no, 

Q.  Dr.  Stevenson  says  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  him  suspect 
arsenic  was  these  symptoms  ? 

A.  I  quite  admit  that  they  are  symptoms  which  occur  in  arsenical  poisoning. 
Q.  An  intense  dry  and  glazed  throat  occur  in  arsenical  poisoning.  Do 
they  occur  in  anything  else  ? 

A.  Oh  dear,  yes,  with  any  irritant. 

Q.  Thab  is  to  say,  that  any  irritant  poison  on  the  stomach  would  produce 
them  ? 

A.  Any  irritant  subject. 
Q.  An  irritant  substance  in  the  stomach  ? 
A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  suggest  what  this  irritant  was  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  a  typical  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
A.  I  say  that  it  is  not  only  not  typical,  but  absolutely  points  away  from 
arsenic  as  the  cause  of  death. 
Q.  Why? 

A.  First  that  the  four  prominent  symptoms  are  absent. 
Q.  Wait  a  moment.    One  of  those  is  vomiting,  which  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  overlooked  it.    I  admit  there  is  sickness. 
Q.  If  you  have  illness  brought  on  by  lobster  or  sausage  poisoning,  would 
you  expect  it  to  recur  again  as  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  would.  But  I  wasn't  speaking  of  lobster.  I  only  instanced  it 
as  an  illustration,  as  one  substance. 

Q.  When  you  find  that  a  person  has  undoubtedly  died  from  some  irritant 
poison — when  you  find  the  arsenic  there,  doesn't  it  lead  you  to  suppose  that 
there  is  arsenic? 

A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Dr.  Macnamara's  evidence  was — 

Macnamara. 

"  I  have  been  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  am  its  repre- 
sentative on  the  General  Medical  Council  of  the  Kingdom." 
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Q.  You  have  heard  the  description  of  the  case  by  Dr.  Humphreys  when  j^^^^^j  ^pi^i^n. 

he  first  described  the  sickness,  when  the  deceased  could  not  retain  anything  on   

his  stomach,  and  then  he  went  on  to  describe  it  as  "  hawking    rather  than 

vomiting.^^  points  rather  to  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  to 

arsenical  poisoning.  ,  .  „„,i  „ 

Q.  Now,  some  reference  has  been  made  to  dryness  tn  the  throat,  and  a 
sensation  as  if  a  hair  was  present.   Can  you  say  whether  these  are  distinctive 

symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  ?  ,        ■,     ^     ^      t  „,.t,^„ 

A.  In  the  vast  number  of  cases  I  have  had  under  treatment  when 
administering  arsenic,  I  never  heard  one  of  them  complain  of  a  tiair  in  me 
throat,  but  1  have  had  repeatedly  very  many  patients  to  whom  arsenic  has 
never  been  administered,  but  who  continually  complained  of  this  sensation— a 
reflex  action  of  the  throat. 

Q.  You  dont  attach  any  importance  to  the  symptom  ? 

A.  Not  any.  ,       ^,       .  . 

Q.  As  regards  tenesmus,  I  must  ask  you  whether,  where  there  is  tenesmus, 

it  follows  or  precedes  violent  purging  ?  . 

A.  It  follows  in  arsenical  poisoning.    It  follows  violent  purging. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  cramps  as  a  symptom.    Cramps  1  understand 
you  to  say  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.'  You  have  heard  the  description  of  Dr.  Humphreys  of  pains  in  the 
thighs  ?  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  known  of  that  in  connection  vnth 
cases  of  saturation  or  over  saturation  of  arsenic  ? 

A.  ^€V€T» 

Q  Nmo  bringing  your  lest  judgment  to  hear  on  the  matter.  You  have 
been  present  at  the  whole  of  this  trial,  and  heard  the  evidence— /n  your 
opinion,  was  this  a  death  from  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Addison : — 

"  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  he  died  of  gastro-enteritis  not  connected 
with  arsenical  poisoning."  ,    ,  , 

Q  You  have  spoken  of  a  wetting,_  coupled  with  neglect  of  precautions  and 
weak  stomach  and  circulation,  producing  these  consequences.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  hy  getting  wet,  this  illness  of  gastro-enteritis— this  acute  inflammation— 
may  be  produced  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A.  That  is  the  evidence  I  have  given. 

Q.  These  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  cramp,  intense  thirst,  are  thes-e 
symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning,  and  of  other  irritant  poisoning  ? 
A.  Of  other  irritant  poisoning. 

Dr.  Paul,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  University  Dr.  paui. 
College,  Liverpool ; — 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  symptoms  in  this  case.  What  do  you  say  are  the 
prominent  symptoms  you  would  expect  to  find  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  an  intense  irritant  in  the 
stomach,  producing  violent  vomiting,  incessant  purging,  and  cramp,  and  these  Symptoms, 
are  accompanied  by  pain  over  the  stomach  and  tenderness  in  that  position. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  tenesmus  or  straining  to  precede  or  follow  violent 

purging  ? 

A.  It  follows  violent  purging. 

Q.  Now  I  think  you  have,  as  pathologist  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  assisted 
at  a  great  many  post-mortem  examinations  ? 

A.  I  have  made  a  great  many  myself.  /  have  made  and  assisted  at  some- 
thing like  three  thousand  or  four  thousand. 
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Conflict  of  Q.  You  know  the  symptoms  described  in  this  case  ? 

medical  opinion.         X.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  accord  with  your  experience  of  what  you 
have  found  in  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  ? 

A.  They  agree  with  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  pure  and  simple. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  the  post-mortem  appearances  which  were 
wanting,  or  which  you  would  have  expected  to  find,  if  it  had  been  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  should  have  expected  to  find  the  stomach  more  affected,  and  to 
show  the  characteristic  of  petechice. 

Q.  Now  you  are  aware  that  petechias  is  not  mentioned  in  the  post-mortem 
notes  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  But  you  are  aware  that  Dr.  Humphreys,  who  had  been  looking  up  the 
subject,  did  mention  the  word  petechiEe  in  his  evidence  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  proceeded  to  describe  petechiae  ? 
A.  He  did. 

Petechlae.  Q.  Was  the  description  that  he  gave  a  description  of  petechia  at  alt  f 

A.  Certainly  not  ;  nothing  like  it. 

His  Lordship  :  In  your  idea,  what  would  he  a  grain  of  arsenic  t 
A.  A  good  pin's  head. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  :  There  were  two  sets  of  figures  given.  Taking  Mr 
Davies's  and  Dr.  Stevenson's  set,  either  88-lOOOfchs  or  92-lOOOths,  it  would  be 
altogether  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  ? 

A.  I  could  imagine  it  within  my  own  mind  what  it  would  be  to  cut  up  a 
grain  in  ten  parts. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  extremely  small  dot  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  the  finding  of  that  quantity  of  arsenic  consistent 
with  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  taken  arsenic  medicinally,  but  who  had  left  it 
off  for  some  time  ? 

A.  /  should  say  quite  consistent. 

Q.  One  who  had  left  off  taking  it  for  a  considerable  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

The  J udge  :  You  say  a  considerable  time.  What  do  you  mean — several 
weeks,  or  months  ? 

A.  Several  months. 

Q.  In  your  judgment— forming  the  best  judgment  you  can— is  this,  or  is 
this  not,  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 

A.  /  think  this  is  a  case  of  gastro-enteritis,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  either  from  the  symptoms  or  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  that  it 
was  set  up  by  arsenic. 

Cross-examined  : — 

Petecbise.  Q.  In  speaking  of  these  petechia:  spots  were  you  then  speaking  of  those 

you  had  seen,  from  your  own  skill  and  knowledge  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Is  this  tenesmus  the  result  of  the  purging  ? 

A.  My  experience  of  tenesmus  is  that  it  results  from  all  kinds  of  severe 
purging.    Tenesmus  is  a  far  more  common  thing  than  people  seem  to  assume. 
Q.  In  this  case  was  it  from  purging  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  positively.  I  have  seen  it  myself  occasionally  in  cases  of 
irritation  of  the  bladder. 
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Q.  The  pains  in  the  stomach,  in  the  same  way.    It  was  about  Friday,  the  ^gJ?^5,pi^{on 
10th  May,  that  they  were  first  complained  of,  and  they  were  produced  by  the  — f 
internal  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

A.  One  has  rather  to  judge  between  one  of  the  nurses  and  all  the  doctors, 
and  all  the  doctors  say  there  was  no  pain.  I  go  by  the  doctors.  I  have  heard 
Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Carter. 

Q.  One  of  the  nurses  did  speak  of  pain  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  May,  due 
to  inflammation  ? 

A.  To  that  I  paid  little  attention,  because  the  nurse  would  surely  tell  the 
doctor  if  there  were  severe  pain. 

Q.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  that  this  inflamed  stomach  was  present,  and 
if  80,  that  severe  pain  was  there  ? 

A.  Surely  he  would  have  complained  of  it. 

Q.  Surely  you  can  have  no  doubt  that  this  condition  of  the  stomach 
would  produce  pain  ? 

A.  /  do  not  think  the  state  of  the  stomach  was  at  all  unusually  severe. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ?    Do  you  mean  that  he  did  not  die  from  it  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  he  died  from  gastro-enteritis,  which  is  the  only  disease 
described. 

Q.  But  is  not  gastro-enteritis  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ? 

A.  /  do  not  consider  this  a  severe  case. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  death,  as  the  last  symptom,  is  a  severe  one  ? 
A.  Some  people  are  much  more  easily  killed  than  others. 
Q.  You  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  a  severe  inflammation  ? 
A.  Coming  hack  to  the  point,  I  feel  morally  certain  that  in  this  case  there 
was  no  pain. 

So  that  the  conflict  op  medical  opinion  amounts  to  this,  that 
both  as  regards  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances 
after  death,  the  balance  of  medical  opinion  is  that  James  May- 
brick  did  not  die  of  arsenic  at  all — 

Upon  some  points  there  is  no  conflict  of  medical  opinion. 

(1)  That  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  found  in  the  body 
■was  not  suf&cient  to  cause  death. 

(2)  That  the  cause  of  death  was  gastro-enteritis ;  or,  in  other 
words,  congestion  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

(3)  That  gastro-enteritis  may  be  set  up  by  a  vast  variety  of 
things — impure  food,  excessive  alcohol,  getting  wet  through,  or 
arsenic. 

As  to  this  getting  wet  through,  it  is  well  to  make  special  Wirrai  Races, 
mention  of  this  here.  Mr.  Addison  fixed  the  27 th  of  April,  the 
day  of  the  Wirrai  Races,  as  the  date  of  the  first  alleged  taking  of 
arsenic.  On  that  morning,  before  James  Maybrick  went  to  his 
ofl&ce  and  then  to  the  Races,  he  took  a  double  dose  of  some  London 
medicine  [see  chapter  Clay  and  Abraham],  and  was  sick  before 
starting.  What  that  London  medicine  was — where  it  came 
from — and  what  became  of  it,  nobody  knew.  The  only  evidence 
given  concerning  it  is  that  of  Mary  Cadwallader,  the  parlour-maid, 
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medUjja^°*  °-  arrived  by  post  the  day  before,  viz.,  the  26th  April,  and 

— that  James  May  brick  attributed  his  sickness  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th  April,  before  starting  for  the  Wirral  Races,  to  a  double  dose 
of  it.  At  the  races,  James  Maybrick  got  wet  through,  and  went 
to  dine  in  his  wet  clothes  at  a  friend's  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mersey,  and  returned  home  late  at  night,  after  the  servants  went 
to  bed,  and  next  morning,  April  28th,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  Dr. 
Humphreys  was  sent  for. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  medical  opinion  that  that  wetting,  thus 
neglected,  on  a  disordered  stomach,  would  have  been  likely  to  set 
up  gastro-enteritis  ;  nor  is  there  any  conflict  of  medical  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  gastro-enteritis.  The  conflict  of  medical 
opinion  was  solely  as  to  whether  the  gastro-enteritis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  was  set  up  in  James  Maybrick's  case  by 
arsenic,  or  by  anything  else  ;  and  I  think  it  is  well  to  mention 
here  what  transpired  at  the  Trial  concerning  this  wetting  through, 
which,  among  other  things  might — and  there  is  no  conflict  of 
medical  opinion  upon  that — have  set  up  gastro-enteritis  equally 
well  as  arsenic. 

Dr.  PauL  Dr,  Faul,  in  his  evidence,  said  : — 

Q.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  complaining  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  of  what  you  would  call  chronic  dyspepsia,  who  had  been 
drugging  himself  or  had  been  drugged,  following  the  occurrences  we  heard  of 
on  the  day  of  Wirral  Races — take  the  case  of  such  a  man,  would  a  slighter 
cause  be  sufficient  on  such  a  man  to  set  up  gastro-enteritis  than  in  a  man 
perfectly  well  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  such  a  case  in  such  a  man  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
fatal. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Addison : — 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  he  was  sick  before  going  to  the  Wirral  Races  on 
the  27th  April.  That  is  the  first  we  hear  of  any  sickness.  Sickness  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  irritant  poison,  I  think. 

A.  Oh  !  certainly.  Yes. 

The  Judge,  interposing :  Sir  Charles,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  you 
frequently  assume  that  he  got  wet  on  that  occasion.  The  evidence  that  he  got 
wet  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might  be. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  :  We  have  tried,  my  lord,  to  get  more.  I  would 
remind  you  of  Mr.  Thompson's  evidence.  He  describes  the  heavy  rain  there 
was,  and  how  Mr.  Maybrick  was  riding  about  in  it.  There  is  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  who  can  speak  further  on  the  point. 

The  Judge  :  Do  you  want  to  examine  him  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  The  cook,  Humphreys,  I  think  it  is,  who  will  speak 
about  his  clothes  being  saturated  with  wet. 

Mr.  Addison  :  /  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  pomt. 

The  Judge  :  Then  there  is  direct  evidence  of  his  having  been  wet. 

And  in  re-examination  Dr.  Paul  said  : — 

Q.  Let  me  remind  you  what  Dr.  Humphreys  said  about  the  Wirral  races. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Maybrick  had  told  him  that  he  had  taken  a  double  dose  of 
his  medicine,  and  he  repeated  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Thomson.  Would  that 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  his  sickness  before  he  went  to  the  Wirral  races  ? 

A  Yes. 
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Q.  Would  it  also  probably  have  the  effect  of  making  his  stomach  more  ^^^9^^^^^^^^^ 

sensitive — increasing  any  normal  derangement  ?   

A.  It  would. 

I  think  that  most  of  my  readers  will  say  that  what  occurred 
on  this  27th  of  April,  this  day  of  the  Wirral  Races— 
this  double  dose  of  this  unknown  London  medicme,  his  secret 
medicine,  followed  by  sickness,  and  the  wetting  through  at 
the  races,  which  could  set  up  gastro-enteritis  (and  there  is  no 
conflict  of  medical  opinion  as  to  such  occurrences  being  likely  to 
set  up  gastro-enteritis)  is  a  much  more  easy  way  to  account  for 
the  gastro-enteritis  which  was  the  cause  of  death  than  arsenic, 
which  also  might  have  set  it  up,  but  as  to  which  there  is  such  a 
strong  conflict  of  medical  opinion,  especially  when  my  readers 
weigh  for  themselves  the  respective  values  to  which  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  men  themselves  as  individuals  are  entitled. 

FOR  ABSBNIO.  AGAINST  ARSENIC. 

Dr.  Humphreys.  Dr.  Barron. 

Dr.  Carter.  Dr.  Tidy. 

Dr.  Stevenson.  Dr.  Macnamara. 

Dr.  Paul. 

A  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  after  hearing  from  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
that  medical  men  give  evidence  under  the  influence  of  a  "  subtle 
partisanship,"  thought,  I  suppose,  the  best  plan  was  to  take  the 
side  of  the  weakest  in  this  Battle  of  the  Doctors  !  ! !  That  really 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the 
verdict !  !  But  I  think  my  readers,  medical  and  general,  will 
tuink  they  would  hardly  like  to  return  a  verdict  unfavourable  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephens's  exposition  of  the 
law — 

"  It  is  essential  to  this  charge,  and  it  must  be  the  basis  of  a  judgment  un- 
favourable to  the  prisoner,  that  the  deceased  died  of  arsenic." 

A  question  must  at  this  stage  arise  in  everybody's  mind— 

What  is  the  value  of  medical  evidence  ? 

The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  was  to  sum  up 
very  fully  and  impartially  the  evidence  of  these  seven  doctors, 
and  to  show  the  Jury  very  clearly  the  points  in  which  they 
differed  in  opinion,  and  having  done  that,  he  said 

"  The  doctors  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  of  course  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  whether  there  was  arsenical  poisoning  or  not." 

Well !  I  do  not  know  why,  if  he  couldn't,  he  should  have 
supposed  the  Liverpool  Common  Jury  could — and  as  he  had 
correctly  stated  the  Law. 
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"  It  is  essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic," 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  oi^ght  to  have  told  the 
Jury  that  the  case  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  into 
Court,  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  conflict  of  medical  opinion  he 
could  of  course  not  say  whether  the  man  did  die  of  arsenic,  and  that 
it  was  not  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Juries  to  solve  scientific  puzzles 
of  the  kind — and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  should  have  followed  the 
example  of  Lord  Justice  Bo  wen,  who  had  a  short  time  previously 
Btopped  a  case  where  a  difference  of  medical  opinion  had 
manifested  itself  during  a  trial  as  to  whether  a  wound  was 
sufficiently  large  to  cause  death,  and  said  he  would  not  allow 
a  Criminal  Court  to  be  used,  nor  a  Jury  to  be  exposed  to  the 
task  of  solving  "  surgical  puzzles." 

However,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  not  adopt  this  course,  but 
left  the  Jury  to  answer  a  question  which  he  said  he  could  not 
answer  himself,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  them  what  assistance 
he  could,  and  the  following  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
assistance  he  gave.  Eeferring  to  the  fact  that  only  one-tenth  ot 
a  grain  of  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  body  which  was  in  itself 
wholly  insufficient  to  cause  death,  he  told  the  Jury  that  that 
was  a  matter  with  which  they  need  not  concern  themselves,  because 
arsenic  is  eliminated  from  the  body  through  the  evacuation,  and 
told  them  the  following  anecdote  : — 

"  I  remember  instances  being  mentioned  in  which  experiments  were  per- 
formed for  the  purposes  of  a  great  trial,  A  dog  was  poisoned  and  was  known 
to  have  taken  a  large  number  of  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
It  was  known  what  was  the  quantity  of  arsenic  the  dog  had  taken  when  it 
died.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  figures,  although  I  could  give  some,  although 
it  had  many  grains  of  arsenic  they  did  not  find  a  single  grain ;  it  was  less  than 
a  grain.  That  is  the  hind  of  thing  which  may  he  taken  into  consideration 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  small  quantity  of  arsenic  which  was  found  in 
Mr.  Maybrick's  body." 

Well  now!  I  emphatically  protest  that  Judges  anecdotes 
are  not  "  the  kind  of  thing  "  which  Juries  arr  to  take  into  their 
consideration  in  arriving  at  a  verdict  of  Murder.  No  evidence 
whatever  had  been  given  during  Mrs.  Maybrick's  Trial  of  any  of 
these  experiments  on  the  elimination  of  arsenic  from  a  dog, 
which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  says  he  remembers  were  given  in 
another  great  trial,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  these  days 
of  more  advanced  scientific  knowledge,  no  scientific  witness 
would  have  risked  his  scientific  reputation  by  going  into  the 
witness  box,  and  saying  that  there  was  any  analogy  between  the 
elimination  of  arsenic  from  a  dog  and  from  a  man,  and  that  if 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  gone  into  the  witness  box,  and  told  this 
dog  story  instead  of  telling  it  under  the  shelter  of  the  immunity 
of  the  Bench,  he  would  have  found  himself  called  upon  to 
answer  some  questions  as  whether  a  dog's  digestive  powers  do  not 
act  very  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  a  man  ?  Because,  what- 
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ever  may  have  "been  the  amount  of  scientific  ignorance  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  great  trial  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
remembers  !  where  experiments  on  the  ehmination  of  arsenic  from 
a  dog  were  made  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  trial  of  a  human  bemg  1 
No  such  scientific  ignorance  would  find  an  exponent  in  these  days 
in  a  witness  box.  Such  exponents  can  only  be  found  on  the  Bench ! 
where  they  can  tell  their  anecdotes  of  past  reminiscences  without 
any  fear  of  being  questioned  about  them !  In  these  days — a 
horse  whose  digestive  powers  do  act  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of 
a  man  would  be  more  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment 
than  a  dog,  indeed,  among  other  cases  of  experiments  on  horses 
is  one  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Paulton,  M.E.C.V.S.,  where 
arsenic  which  had  been  administered  to  a  horse  was  found  in 
the  liver  on  its  death  from  other  causes  three  months  afterwards. 
I  emphatically  protest  that  his  dog  story  was  not 

"  The  kind  of  thing  which  may  be  taken  into  consideration  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  small  quantity  of  arsenic  which  was  found  in  Mr.  May- 
brick's  body." 

On  the  other  hand  I  emphatically  protest  (it  being  "  essential 
to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic  " )  that  such  a  conflict 
of  medical  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  as  was  exhibited  at 
this  Trial,  was  the  "  kind  of  thing  to  be  taken  into  most  serious 
consideration  "  by  a  Jury,  and  by  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country. 


I  emphatically  protest  not  only  that  this  was  "  the  kind  of 
thing  "  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Jury, 
but  the  "  kind  of  thing  "  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Judge  himself,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
stopped  any  trial  upon  it.    Where  as  in  this  case  it  was 

"Essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic." 

The  way  in  which,  however,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  take 
this  "  conflict  of  medical  opinion"  into  consideration  was  this  : 
he  asked  this  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  poor  souls,  "  to  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  "  in  this  way. 

He  first  of  all  told  them  what  the  evidence  of  these  seven 
medical  men  was,  and  no  one  could  possibly  have  summed  up 
that  evidence  more  impartially  or  ably,  and  he  pointed  out 
how  hopelessly  they  disagreed  on  almost  every  symptom  and 
appearance,  and  then  he  said 


FOE  ARSENIC. 

Dr.  Humphreys. 
Dr.  Carter. 
Dr.  Stevenson. 


AGAINST  AESENIO, 

Dr.  Barron. 
Professor  Paul. 


Dr.  Tidy. 


Dr.  Macnamara. 
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"  '::he  doctors  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  of  course  I  cannot  answer  th« 
question  whether  there  was  arsenical  poisoning  or  not, 

****** 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  definite  about  it,  but  you  have  formed 
your  own  opinions  about  these  gentlemen,  and  formed  an  opinion  as  to  their 
Impartiality,  and  as  to  their  partisanship,  and  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
judgment  generally."  ,;,***** 

"  Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  must  have  learned  that  the  inere 
fact  of  a  man  coming  into  court  and  swearing  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing, 
does  not  by  any  means  give  a  reason  for  unqualified  belief  in  what  he  says. 

If  this  be  really  so,  if  medical  men  are  really  such  a  degraded 
class  of  outnesses,  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to  all  my  readers,  that 
it  is  unsafe  and  unfit  for  medical  men  to  give  evidence  in  any 
Court  of  Justice,  where  the  Life  and  Liberty  of  a  fellow-bemg  is 
at  stake. 

[Note. — I  have  always  regarded  the  medical  'profession  as  an 
honorable  jyrofession,  the  members  of  ivhich  are  frankly  admitted  to 
our  utmost  confidence  in  the  most  extreme  moments  of  our  life,  and 
I  was  shocked  when  I  read  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  words.  ^  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  were  in  any  way  applicable  to 
medical  men.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  doctors  were 
such  a  degraded  class  of  witnesses.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
believe,  however  strongly  they  might  differ  as  among  themselves  on 
scientific  questions,  they  would  go  into  a  ivitness  box  when  a  fellow 
being's  life  was  at  stake  and  give  evidence,  as  to  ivhich  ''impar- 
tiality "  or  "partisanship"  or  sivearing  "  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,"  could  be  possibly  applicable  xvords,  but  to  my  surprise  I 
have  received  letters  from,  numbers  of  medical  men,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  {titterly  indifferent  to  the  maxim,  "  It's  an  ill  bird 
that  fouls  its  own  nest"),  saying  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  correctly 
represented  the  value  of  medical  evidence  in  cnminal  cases. 
^  A.W.  McD.] 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  Jury  in  the  Maybrick  case, 
thus  instructed  by  the  Judge,  eliminated  the  medical  evidence 
altogether,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  arsenic  by  some  other  process.  That  process  was  that  of 
turning  this  Trial  from  one  for 

MUEDER  BY  ARSENIC 

INTO   ONE  OF 

MOTIVE  FOR  MUEDER. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  medical  evidence  could  be  eliminated 
altogether,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  dog  story  would  be  useful 
to  them  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  (^one-tenth  of  a  grain  !)  found  in  the  body  was  insufficient 
to  cause  death. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  told  the  Grand  Jury  that : 
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"  If  a  woman  does  carry  on  an  adnlterons  intercourse  with  another  man 
,t  certainly  may  supply  every  sort  of  motive  ...  it  certainly  may  quit« 
lupply— I  won't  go  further— a  very  strong  motive  why  she  should  wish  to  get 
rid  of  her  husband." 

And,  indeed,  not  only  had  these  "  words  of  wisdom  "  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  been  duly  implanted  in  their  minds  before  they 
took  their  places  in  the  jury-box— but,  as  my  readers  will 
presently  see  (see  Brierley  incident),  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  when 
summing  up  the  whole  case  to  them  dinned  into  their  ears — 
that  if  a  woman  committed  adultery  in  March  she  was  a  very 
likely  person  to  poison  her  husband  in  May  with  arsenic.  Of 
course,  as  both  adultery  and  arsenic  begin  with  the  letter  A, 
there  is  an  alphabetical  connection  between  them  !  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  this  case  because  there  is  a  similar 
alphabetical  connection  between  March  and  May !  and,  there- 
fore, the  process  by  which  the  jury  arrived  at  "  a  judgment 
unfavourable  to  the  prisoner  "  in  this  case  where  it  was  "  essential 
to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic  "  may  have  been  the 
connection — alphabetical  or  otherwise — which  exists  between 
adultery  in  March  and  arsenic  in  May.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  be  able  to  suggest  some  other  process,  but  none  more 
probable  occurs  to  me.  A  person  may  have  any  and  every  sort 
of  motive,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  says  adultery  may  supply 
every  sort  of  motive  ! !  and  even,  moreover,  a  person  may  have 
not  only  motive,  but  every  sort  of  desire  even  to  do  any  and 
every  sort  of  thing,  and  yet  not  do  it — so  it  remained  for  the 
Jury  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  evidence  whether  she  had 
administered  any  arsenic  to  her  husband. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  act  of  administration  of  arsenic 
by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  or  by  anybody  else,  except  by  Dr.  Humphreys, 
who  had  prescribed  some  doses  of  it  medicinally  four  days  before 
death  and  who  had  then  stopped  it  because  it "  burnt  his  throat," 
and  which  fact  he  had  kept  back  from  the  Coroner's  Jury  until 
the  Coroner  dragged  it  out  from  him  somewhat  unwillingly, 
and  therefore  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  jury  had  to  come 
to  their  conclusion  that  she  had  administered  any  arsenic  was 
evidence  of  certain  "  suspicious  circumstances,"  and  "  suspicious 
circumstances  only,"  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  set 
out  the  whole  of  the  evidence  verbatim  as  given  about  each  and 
all  of  the  incidents  which  the  Crown  relied  on  as  suspicious 
circumstances,  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  after  a  calm 
consideration  of  them,  free  from  the  constrant  of  oratory  of 
Counsel  and  Judge,  there  will  be  found  a  single  one  of  my 
readers  who  will  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  and  all 
of  these  incidents  point,  as  if  it  were  "  Writing  on  the  Wall,"  to 
some  Putters  On  of  a  charge  of  Murder  against  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
and  not  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  as  a  murderer  at  alU 
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But  with  regard  to  the  felonious  intent,  Mr.  Justice 
Stephens  told  the  Grand  Jury  that  if  a  woman  committed 
adultery  in  March  it  might  supply  her  with  every  motive  for  com- 
mitting murder  in  May.  Indeed,  he  led  the  Jury  to  understand 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  unfaithful  wives 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  being  persons  possessed  of 
murderous  proclivities,  and  prone  to  murder ;  and  in  dealing  with 
this  Maybrick  case,  as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
treatise,  we  are  dealing  with  "suspicious  circumstances,"  and 
with  "  suspicious  circumstances  "  only. 

To  my  mind,  however,  those  "  suspicious  circumstances  "  point 
to  some  Putter-on  of  a  charge  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  not  to 
Mrs.  Mayhrick  as  a  murderer  at  all. 

The  following  are  the  incidents  upon  which  the  Crown  relied 
as  "  suspicious  circumstances,"  in  support  of  a  charge  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick  of  murdering  her  husband  : — 

The  following  are  the  incidents  : — 

1.  Ply-papers. 

2.  Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 

3.  Food  at  Office. 

4.  Clay  &  Abraham's  Medicine  Bottle. 

5.  Glycerine. 

6.  Dressing-gown,  Apron,  and  Handkerchief, 
and,  as  a  Motive  for  Murder, 

The  Brierley  Incident  of  Adultery. 
Before  considering  them,  I  wish  to  ask  my  readers  to  do  so  in 
the  spirit  of  one  of  Cicero's  eloquent  appeals  on  behalf  of  a  client, 
which  is  applicable  to-day  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  Mrs. 
Maybrick. 

"  There  are  many  who  are  known  to  have  111  Will  to  the 
client  for  whom  I  appear.  There  are  many  who  are  naturally 
addicted  to  Defamation  and  envious  of  any  good  to  any  man,  and 
who  may  have  contributed  to  spread  Reports  of  this  kind.  For 
nothing  is  so  swift  as  Scandal ;  nothing  so  easily  sent  abroad ; 
nothing  is  received  with  more  welcome ;  nothing  diffuses  itself  so 
universally.  I  shall  not  desire,  if  any  report  to  my  client's  dis- 
advantage have  any  ground  for  it,  you  would  overlook  or  extenuate 
it.  But  if  there  be  anything  advanced  without  a  person  who  can 
say  whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by  one  who  forgot  who 
told  him  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of  so  little  consideration,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  notice  ;  all  such  Testimonies  as  these 
I  know  you  will  think  too  slight  to  have  any  credit  against  the 
honour  and  innocence  of  your  Fellow  Citizen." 
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FLY-PAPERS.  *'y?!Ef' 

The  only  connection  of  fly-papers  with  the  Maybrick  case  is 
that  in  the  month  of  April  Mrs.  Maybrick  purchased  some  at  the 
shops  of  two  chemists  with  whom  James  Maybrick  had  a  regular 
account,  and  soaked  some  of  them  in  a  sponge  basin  in  the  bedroom. 
There  was  no  concealment  either  about  the  purchase  or  about  the 
soaking  of  the  fly-papers. 

This  was  absolutely  all  there  was  about  fly-papers.  No  store 
of  arsenic,  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  obtained  out 
of  these  fly-papers  by  the  most  skilful  analyst  in  the  world,  with  all 
the  appliances  of  a  laboratory  at  hand,  was  found  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  death,  and,  as  Superintendent  Bryning  put  it  when 
making  the  charge  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  before  the  magistrate — 

"  What  became  of  the  fly-papers  or  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  seen 
there  is  absolutely  no  trace." 

It  was,  moreover,  demonstrated  beyond  the  point  of  scientific 
question,  that  no  solution  of  arsenic  obtained  from  fly-papers  had 
been  introduced  into  anything  which  was  found  in  the  house. 
Plenty  of  arsenic,  enough  to  poison  fifty  people,  had  been  found.  g^^^^ 

A  parcel  of  UacTc  powder^  labelled,  "  Arsenic.  Poison  for  Cats,"  premises, 
being  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  arsenic,  had  been  found  ! 

A  solution  of  this  black  powder  in  water  had  been  found  ! 

A  solution  of  this  black  powder  in  milk  had  been  found  !  and  a 
"  saturated  solution  "  of  white  arsenic  had  been  found  !  and,  as  I 
have  set  forth,  some  things — Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  &c.,  which  con- 
tained arsenic  or  traces  of  arsenic  in  them,  had  been  found  !  but  as 
Superintendent  Bryning  said — 

"  What  became  of  the  fly-papers  or  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  seen 
there  was  absolutely  no  trace." 

Now,  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  using  a  decoction  of  these 
fly-papers  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  her  husband,  some  trace  of 
that  decoction  would  have  been  found  either  in  the  "  stores  of 
arsenic  "  or  in  the  things,  such  as  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  &c.,  in 
which  arsenic  in  solution  was  found.  Mr.  Davies'  evidence,  at 
the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  as  to  that  was  : — 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  also  a  fact  that  you  have  not  found  in  the  solutions  of 
arsenic  in  this  bottle  any  traces  of  vegetable  fibre,  such  as  are  found  in  fly- 
papers ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not.    I  have  looked  for  them,  and  I  have  found  no  fibre 
that  I  could  be  sure  came  from  fly-papers. 

These  fly-papers  were  the  only  things  containing  arsenic 
which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  purchased,  and  was  the  only  arsenic 
which  anybody  knew  anyining  about  as  having  been  in  the  house 
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Fly-papers,  hefore  death.  All  the  other  things  were  found  after  death,  in  the 
way  I  have  described  under  the  heading,  "The  Search  on  the 
Premises." 

It  was  proved  beyond  scientific  question  that,  wherever  the 
arsenic  which  was  found  in  the  house  after  death  came  from,  or 
whoever  brought  it  into  the  house  (whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  any- 
body else),  none  of  it  had  any  connection  whatever  with  the  fly- 
papers, because  no  fly-paper  fibre  was  found  in  it. 

Fly-papers  "  was  "  a  good  cry  to  go  to  the  country  with  "  by 
the  press  and  police  over  the  "Maybrick  Mystery,"  so  far  as 
Liverpool  was  concerned,  in  consequence  of  Liverpool  having  only 
a  few  years  before  been  the  theatre  of  the  Flannagan  and  Higgins 
fly-paper  poisoning  case !  and  Liverpool  accordingly  became 
hysterical  over  the  Maybrick  case  because  there  was  "  something 
about  fly-papers  "  in  connection  with  it. 

My  readers  are  not  hysterical,  and  I  will  set  out  what  the 
something  about  fly-papers  was. 

On  some  day  in  April  Mrs.  Maybrick  purchased  at  the  shop  of 
a  chemist  named  Wokes,  who  kept  the  Post-ofiice  close  to  Battle- 
crease  House,  and  at  which  she  was  well-known  (Mr.  James 
Maybrick  having  been  a  regular  customer  for  years),  a  dozen  fly- 
papers, at  6d.  a  dozen. 
Mr.  Wokes.  Mr.  Wokes'  evidence,  at  the  Trial,  as  to  this,  was  : — 

"  I  remember  an  occasion  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  called  upon  me,  somewhere 
about  the  24th  of  April,  and  purchased  from  me  a  dozen  fly-papers.  She  made 
a  remark  at  the  time  that  the  flies  were  beginning  to  be  troublesome  m  the 
kitchen.  I  had  only  sold  one  lot  of  fly-papers  before  that  durmg  the  present 
year.    I  sent  my  boy  with  the  fly-papers  to  the  house." 

Q.  Was  the  parcel  rolled  up  with  the  ends  open  ? 

A.  Yes.    She  didn't  take  them  with  her. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  fixing  the  date  when  these  fly-papers  were 
purchased  ? 

A.  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  15th,  nor  later  than  the  25th. 

Mr.  Addison  selected  for  the  purposes  of  the  case  of  the 
Crown  the  24th  April  as  the  day  on  which  these  fly-papers  were 
purchased.  The  date  of  this  purchase  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  indefinitely  ascertained,  but  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
this  purchase  of  fly-papers  with  the  27th  April,  which  was  the  date 
which  Mr.  Addison  also  selected,  much  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  as 
the  date  of  the  first  illness,  he  selected  the  24th  as  the  date  of 
this  purchase.  Well,  there  is  Mr.  Wokes'  evidence,  and  as  he  says 
that  the  purchase  was  made  "  not  earlier  than  the  15th,  nor  later 
than  the  25th,"  any  day  between  those  dates  would  be  as  good  as 
another,  and  so  Mr.  Addison  could  pick  any  date  between  them  he 
chose,  and  it  suited  his  purpose  to  select  the  24th  ! 

The  date  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  other  purchase  of  fly  papers  is, 
however,  definitely  fixed.  It  was  the  29th  of  April,  the  day 
before  the  domino  ball  to  which  Edwin  Maybrick  escorted  her. 
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On  the  29th  April,  Mrs.  Maybrick  purchased  of  Hanson,  J^y-papers. 
another  chemist  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  the  Maybricks 
were  regular  customers,  two  dozen  fly-papers.    At  the  same  time 
she  ordered  a  prescription  for  a  lotion  to  be  made  up. 

Mr.  Hanson's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  :— 

Q.  Just  describe  to  us  what  took  place  in  the  shop  when  Mrs.  Maybrick 
bought  the  things. 

A.  She  came  into  the  shop  and  brought  a  paper  with  the  ingredients  of  a 
lotion  written  down.  It  was  not  a  doctor's  prescription.  She  had  that  made 
up,  and  while  waiting,  I  suppose,  seeing  the  fly-papers  on  the  counter,  she 
asked  for  some. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  counter,  were  they  ?    You  have  not  told  us  about 

that. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  a  conspicuous  position  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  lotion  she  ordered  ?    "What  were  the  ingredients  ? 
A.  Tincture  of  benzoin  and  elderflowers. 
Q.  That  is  a  cosmetic,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  arsenic  is  an  ingredient  in  many 
cosmetic  preparations  ? 

A.  It  is,  Sir.    Quite  common. 

Q.  I  must  further  ask  you,  knowing,  as  you  have  told  us,  that  arsenic  was 
common  as  an  ingredient  in  cosmetics — is  not  that  mixture  of  benzoin  and 
elder  flowers  a  lotion  in  which  arsenic  would  very  likely  be  used  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is. 

The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  about  the  'purchase  of 
these  fly-papers. 

Since  then,  some  time  in  April — but  the  date  is  very  indefinitely  Soaking  of  fly- 
fixed,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  papers. 
Grand  National,  which  was  run  on  the  29th  of  March — Bessie 
Brierley,  when  doing  up  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom,  one 
morning,  noticed  that  there  v^ere  some  fly-papers  soaking  in  the 
sponge  basin.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  when  she  saw  them. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Bessie  Brierley  having  told  the 
other  servants  about  what  she  had  seen,  Alice  Yapp  went  up  and 
found  them  still  soaking  in  the  sponge  basin,  and  next  morning, 
Bessie  Brierley  saw  the  fragments  in  the  slop  pail. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  servants  about  the  sodhing 
of  these  fly-papers  :  their  evidence  varies  in  a  most  remarkable 
way. 

At  the  Inquest  Bessie  Brierley  said  : —  ^^^sie  Brierley 

"Some  time  later  than  Friday,  the  29th  of  March — the  day  of  the  Grand 
National — on  going  into  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom,  I  saw  something  there. 
That  was  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  after  the  Qrand  National.  I  noticed 
a  small  basin  with  a  towel  over  it.  The  basin  was  on  the  washstand,  with  a 
bath  towel  over  it.  I  lifted  up  the  towel,  and  looked  under  it.  There  was  a 
ily-faper  under  this.    It  was  a  small  jug  and  basin." 

Q.  Is  it  a  wash  basin  or  a  sponge  basin  ? 

A.  It  ia  what  is  called  a  sponge  basin. 
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Fly-papers.  Q.  What  did  you  see  in  the  basin  beside  fly-papers  t 

'   A.  Something  that  looked  like  water. 

Q.  Having  seen  that,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  put  the  things  back  as  I  found  them. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  having  seen  this  to  anybody  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  mentioned  it  to  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  in  the  kitchen 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else  ? 

A.  Yes.    Later  in  the  day  I  mentioned  it  to  Alice  Yapp. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  fly-paper  and  the  liquid  ! 

A.  I  found  some  hits  of  fly-paper  in  the  slop-jar  kept  under  the  washstand. 

So  that  Bessie  Brierley's  evidence,  about  the  soaking  of  fly-papers, 
given  at  the  Inquest  when  the  matter  was  fresh  in  her  mind,  was 
one  fi.y-pa2:)er  soaking  in  the  little  sponge-basin  on  the  washstand 
in  the  bedroom,  and  that  this  occurred  on  the  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  after  the  Grand  National,  that  is  to  say  either  on  the  3rd 
or  on  the  4th  of  April.  There  was  no  other  occasion  on  which  any 
fly-papers  were  seen  soaking,  and  Bessie  Brierley's  evidence  thus 
given  at  the  Inquest  when  the  matter  was  freshest  in  her  mind, 
and  before  the  chemists,  Wokes  and  Hanson,  had  given  their 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  fly-papers  (Wokes  fixing 
the  date  of  the  purchase  from  him  as  "not  earlier  than  15tlj, 
nor  later  than  the  •25th  of  April,"  and  Hanson  as  on  the  29th  of 
■  April)  makes  this  evidence,  as  to  the  date  when  she  saw  a  jiy- 
paper  soaking,  somewhat  remarkable  and  unreliable,  and  what 
makes  it  the  more  remarkable  is  that  Bessie  Brierley  gave  this 
evidence,  that  the  date  was  either  the  3rd  or  4th  of  April,  after 
Alice  Yapp  had  given  hers,  that  the  date  was  "  about  a  fortnight  oi 
three  weeks  after  the  Grand  National,"  which  would  be  about  the 
12th  to  the  19th  of  April. 
AUceYapp.  The  following  is  the  evidence  which  Alice  Yapp  gave  at  the 

Inquest  before  Bessie  Brierley  was  called  into  the  witness  box  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  after  the  Grand  National  did  you  see  Bessie 
Brierley,  the  housemaid,  who  said  something  to  you  ? 
A.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.    I  am  not  sure. 
Q.  In  consequence  of  what  she  said,  did  you  go  anywhere  ? 
A.  Yes.    I  went  into  Mrs.  Maybrick's  bedroom. 
Q.  What  did  you  see  there  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  washhand  basin,  covered  with  a  towel. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  ? 

A.  Yes.    I  lifted  up  the  towel. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  basin  ? 

A.  Yes.    There  was  another  towel,  folded  up. 

Q.  Did  you  lift  up  the  folded  towel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  see  under  it  ? 
A.  A  plate. 

The  Coroner  :  Did  the  towel  completely  cover  the  plate  ? 

A.  No.    I  could  just  see  that  there  was  something  under  the  plate. 
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Q.  Was  it  a  kitchen  plate  ?  Hy-papers. 

A.  Yes.   

Q.  Did  it  stand  right  or  wrong  side  up  } 
A.  The  underneath  part  was  up. 
Q.  You  mean  it  was  turned  over  ? 
A.  Yes.    It  was  turned  upside  down. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  plate  covered  the  bottom  of  the  basin  or 

not  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  anything  more  ? 

A.  I  lifted  up  the  plate. 

The  Coroner  :  Could  you  see  anything  on  the  plate  before  you  lifted  it  up  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  But  you  lifted  up  the  plate  ? 

A.  Yes.    I  saw  some  fly-papers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  else  ! 

A.  There  was  a  liquid  on  top  of  them. 

Q.  What  colour  ? 

A.  Jt  was  not  pure  white.    It  was  slightly  coloured. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  fly-papers  ? 

A.  The  papers  had  the  words  "fly-paper"  printed  on  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  else  beside  the  words  "  fly-DaDer  "  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Would  you  recognise  similar  fly-papers  if  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  I  could  not  swear  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  drawings  on  the  papers  ? 

A,  There  were  pictures  of  flies  round  the  papers. 

Superintendent    Bryning    produced   some  ordinary  brown- 
coloured  poisonous  fly-papers,  and  one  being  shown  to  the  witness 
she  hesitated,  and  finally  said  she  did  not  read  the  matter  printed 
on  the  papers  she  saw  in  the  basin. 


The  Coroner  :  Can  you  say  you  saw  any  reading  except  "  fly-paper  "  on 
the  papers  you  saw '  c        c        j  f  t-  y^^^ 

A.  No. 

far  tu?ed^^*^  ^^^^  ^'"^^'^^       ^^"^"^       P'^P^™  ^^''^ 

A.  No. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  did  not  take  particular  notice  1 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  papers  you  saw  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  more  than  one  paper  ? 
A.  There  seemed  to  be  a  quanlily. 

Q,  Then  you  are  prepared  to  say  there  were  more  than  one  paper  ? 

A.  Y es.    1  am  sure  there  was  moi-e  than  one. 

Q.  Having  seen  these  fly-papers,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  put  them  back  where  I  found  them 

Q.  Was  any  one  present  when  you  found' these  fly-papers? 

Q.  Not  Bessie  Brierley  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  fly-papers  ' 

them^'  ^  ^'^^  ^^'"^  P'"'"'  '"^''•'^      ^^^^  *  as  I  had  found 

27 
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Q.  Did  you  communicate  anything  to  anyhody  about  this  ? 

A,  No,  not  until  I  spoke  to  Inspector  Baxendale. 

Q.  Not  to  any  other  person  f 

A.  No. 

'   Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  fly-papers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  knowledge  of  them  ? 

A.  No.  ,    ,  . 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  not  your  duty  to  attend  to  the  bedrooms  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Not  even  to  help  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Who  attended  to  the  bedrooms  ? 

A.  Bessie  Brierley  and  Mary  Cadwallader. 

This  evideuce,  reiterated  evidence,  of  Alice  Yapp's,  that  she  had 
not  communicated  anything  about  this  to  any  person  until  she 
spoke  to  Inspector  Baxendale  is  very  extraordinary.  Alice  Yapp 
at  the  Trial  confirmed  it  by  saying,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  her  by  Mr.  Addison  : — 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  fly-papers,  did  you  suspect  your  mistress ! 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  look  at  them  ? 

A.  I  thought  Bessie  Brierley  had  made  a  mistake  when  she  said  there 
were  fly-papers  in  the  bedroom. 
Q.  Was  that  your  reason  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  did  see  them,  what  then  ? 
A.  I  did  not  think  anything  of  them. 

[Note. — J^'ow,  this  evidence  of  Alice  Tapp^s  is  most  extraordinary. 
Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Hughes  diniinctly  gave  evidence  that  it  was  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  that  they  saw  Alice  Yapp,  and  loere  told 
about  the  fly-papers,  and  it  was  not  until  Sunday,  the  12th  of^  May. 
that  Inspector  Baxendale  went  to  the  house  "  and  made  inquiries  and 
took  particulars,"  and  Mrs.  Briggs  stated,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
to  a  newspaper  interviewer,  that  Alice  Yapp  did  tell  her  about  the 
fly-papers.  "  Thank  God,  Mrs.  Briggs,  you  have  come,  for  mistress 
is  poisoning  master."  I  know  that  Alice  Yapp  has  denied  to  a  news- 
paper interviewer  that  she  ever  said  so,  but  1  shall  put  it  to  mi) 
readers,  that  this  evidence,  this  reiterated  evidence  of  Alice  Yapp,  at 
the  Coroner's  Inquest,  that  she  never  communicated  anything  aboiit 
this  to  any  one  until  she  spoke  to  Inspector  Baxendale,  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  evidence  throughout  the  whole  case,  which 
was  that  this  soaking  the  fly-papers  was  the  first  thing  which  set  sus- 
picions going,  and  that  instead  of  not  communicating  to  any  one  else 
about  this,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  shows  that  Alice  Yapp  did  talk 
about  it  before  she  spoke  to  Inspector  Baxendale. — A.  W.  McD,] 

Now.  it  will  be  observed  that  Alice  Yapp  says  that  what  she 
saw  was  more  than  one  fly-paper,  that  they  were  soaking  in  the 
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washhand  basin,  and  that  there  was  a  Tcitchen  plate  over  them,  that  ^yp»P«"- 
she  did  not  see  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  which,  on  these  fly- 
papers of  Wokes  and  Hanson's,  is  prominently  printed — in  fact, 
it  is  their  advertisement — and  that  the  incident  occurred  "  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  "  after  the  Grand  National,  that  is  from  the 
12th  to  the  19th  of  April !  while  Bessie  Brierley,  who  went  into 
the  witness  box,  said  that  the  incident  occurred  on  the  3rd  or  4th 
of  April,  that  there  was  only  one  fly-paper,  and  that  it  was  soaking, 
not  in  the  washstand  basin,  but  in  the  sponge  basin — and  my 
readers  know  that  a  kitchen  plate  could  not  be  placed  in  a  sponge 
basin.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  these  things  to  show  that  Alice 
Yapp's  evidence  is  absolutely  unreliable,  either  as  to  dates  or  facts. 

I  must  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Inquest, 
although  Elizabeth  Humphreys  was  examined  at  length,  she  was 
not  asked  a  single  question  about  fly-papers,  and  that  the  only 
evidence  given  by  Mary  Cadwallader  at  the  Inquest  about  fly- 
papers was — 

"  I  remember  fly-papers  coming  to  the  house.  They  were  brought  by  a 
little  boy  to  the  back  door." 

It  was  upon  this  evidence  that  Superintendent  Bryning,  when 
making  the  charge  against  Mrs.  May  brick,  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry,  said  : — 

"  A  week  or  two  after  the  Grand  National — some  witnesses  said  a  week 
(that  is,  5th  of  April),  and  some  said  a  week  or  two  (that  is,  5th  or  12th  of 
April)— a  curious  incident  happened.  During  a  day  on  which  Mr.  Maybrick 
was  at  business,  and  when  the  prisoner  was  at  home,  a  servant  named  Bessie 
Brierley,  in  going  into  the  bedroom  which  was  used  by  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased,  found  a  number  of  fly-papers  steeping  in  a  basin  on  one  of  the  tables 
in  the  room.  Bessie  Brierley  told  Alice  Yapp  about  this,  and  the  latter  went 
into  the  bedroom,  and  she  also  saw  them.  What  became  of  the  fly-papers,  and 
ike  liquid  in  which  they  were  seen,  there  is  absolutely  no  trace.  But  it  may  be 
rpmembered  that  about  this  time — a  week  or  two  after  the  Orand  National — • 
the  period  which  I  am  about  to  mention  is  fixed  by  dates  upon  prescriptions. 
Mr.  May  brick's  health  became  unpatisfactory.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
visited  his  brother,  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  in  London,  and  consulted  Dr. 
Fuller,  his  brother's  physician.  Dr.  Fuller  prescribed  for  him,  and  the  date 
upon  the  prescription  shows  the  date  of  the  visit  to  London — that  is,  the  IJ^th 
of  April,  a  week  or  two  after  the  Orand  National,  and  coincident  with  the  time 
these  fly-papers  were  found  in  the  bedroom." 

And  in  support  of  this  statement  he  called  Bessie  Brierley, 
who  dropped  the  story  about  having  seen  a  fly-paper  soaking  on 
the  Wednesday,  3rd,  or  Thursday,  the  4th  of  April. 

Bessie  Brierley  said  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  : —  Bossie  Brierlej 

"  I  found — I  cannot  say  what  week,  but  it  was  in  April — fly-papers  in  a 
email  basin  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May  brick's  bedroom.    I  told  the  children's  nurse 
what  I  had  seen.    The  basin  was  covered  with  towels.   There  was  a  plate  over 
the  fly-papers  which  were  covered  with  water,  and  then  a  towel  over  the  plate 
a  towel  also  wrapped  round  the  basin  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  leaving  the 
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Fly-papers.     aides  bare.    Next  morning  I  found  some  scraps  of  Jly-pa/pers  on  the  lid  of  the 

  slop  basin.    When  I  found  the  fly-papers,  I  had  gone  into  the  room  in  the 

ordinary  course  to  tidy  it,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  duties  I  would 
have  to  go  to  the  washstand.  At  the  time  I  went  in  Mrs.  May  brick  was  on 
the  landing,  and  saw  me  go  in.  I  was  not  long  in  the  room,  and  after  I  came 
out  Mrs.  Maybrick  went  in  again.  It  was  some  hours  after  this  that  I  said 
anything  to  Alice  Yapp,  and  bo  far  as  I  knew  when  I  told  her  the  fly-papers 
were  there  still.  The  basin,  in  which  they  were  in  steep,  was  one  of  a 
set,  and  the  towel  over  it  was  one  of  the  towels  in  ordinary  use  in  the  room. 
I  did  not  notice  whether  the  plate  which  was  over  the  fly-papers  was  cracked." 

Alice  Tapp.  Alice  Yapp  said  : — 

"  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  Grand  National — that  is,  the 
12th  to  19th  April— I  saw  a  quantity  of  Hy-papers  in  soak  in  the  bedroom  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Mr.  Maybrick  occupied 
that  room  at  that  time.  I  left  the  fly-papers  as  I  had  found  them,  and  I  can- 
not say  what  became  of  them." 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  fly-papers.  The  basin  was  standing  in  its 
usual  position  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  so. 

Neither  Elizabeth  Humphreys  nor  Mary  Cadwallader,  although 
they  gave  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  were  asked  any 
questions  about  this  soaking  of  fly-papers.  And  now  I  should  like 
my  readers  to  ask  why  Superintendent  Bryning  told  the  Magis- 
trates this  cock  and  bull  story  about — 

"  some  of  the  witnesses  said  a  week  after  the  Grand  National,  and  some  a 
week  or  two,  a  curious  incident  occurred  " — 

which  was  coincident  with  James  Maybrick's  health  being  unsatis- 
factory, and  his  going  to  consult  Dr.  Fuller,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
in  consequence.  Of  course,  at  the  Trial,  Mr.  Addison  dropped  it, 
because  the  fly-papers  had  not  been  bought  till  after  that  14th  of 
April,  and  said  that  James  Maybrick  went  up  to  London  in 
reference  to  money  matters,  and  called  Dr.  Fuller  to  prove  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him  then,  and  that  his  first 
illness  was  on  the  27th  of  April. 

Bessie  Brieriey.       Bessie  Brierlei/s  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : — 

"  I  remember  seeing  some  fly-papers  in  one  of  the  rooms  about  twelve  o'clock 
one  day.  They  were  in  the  bedroom.  This  was  one  day  after  the  Grand 
National  [the  Grand  National  was  the  29th  of  March.]  They  were  in  a  small 
sponge  basin  on  the  washstand  in  my  master  and  mistress's  bedroom.  I  did 
not  see  how  many  fly-papers  there  were,  but  I  called  the  attention  of  Alice 
Yapp  to  them.  I  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Maybrick.  At  that 
time  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  house.  I  found  some  traces  of  the  fly-papers 
afterwards  in  the  slop  pail." 

Cross-examined  : — 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  morning  when  you  were  doing  up  the  rooms  that  you 
saw  the  fly-papers? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  it  was  before  dinner  time  that  you  mentioned  it  to  your  fellow-  Fly-papers, 
eervants  ?  ' 

A.  No,  later  than  that ;  about  three  or  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Is  i*^  not  a  fact  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  on  the  occasion 
when  you  saw  the  fly-papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  occupied  the  same  bedroom  t 


Alice  Yapp's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  : —  ^"W*- 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  about  after  the  Grand  National  it  was 
that  the  housemaid,  Bessie  Brierley,  drew  your  attention  to  something  ? 
A.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  ? 

A.  She  told  me  something  in  the  nursery  which  caused  me  to  go  into  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  bedroom. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  wash  basin  covered  with  a  towel,  and  I  took  the  towel  off. 
There  was  another  towel  on  a  plate,  and  I  lifted  the  plate  and  saw  a  basin 
containing  some  fly-papers, 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  fly-papers. 

A.  I  saw  fly-papers  written  on  them. 
Q.  Was  there  anything  else  ? 

A.  They  were  in  the  basin,  and  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Mary  Cadwallader,  the  parlour  maid's  evidence  at  the  Trial,  Mary 

■^as  :   Cadwallader. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  parcel  of  fly-papers  coming  T 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  parcel  arrived,  where  did  you  put  it  ? 

A.  On  the  table. 

Q.  Was  it  rolled  up  with  paper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  open  at  both  ends  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  one  go  through  them  ? 
A.  Mr.  Maybrick  saw  them. 
Q.  Did  he  look  at  them  ? 

A.  Yes.    1  saw  him  pick  them  up  and  look  at  them, 
Q.  Did  you  and  the  servants  talk  about  them  at  all  ? 
A.  Wei],  sir,  they  were  mentioned  one  day. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  if  any  one  suggested  what  they  were  for  ? 
A.  Yes,  the  cook  said  they  were  used  for  cleaning  .'iilk. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  domino  ball  to  which  Mr.  Edwin  Mavbrick 
escorted  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  the  30th  of  April « 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  long  before  that  you  saw  these  fly-papers  in  the 
A.  About  a  week  before  that. 


This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  to  both  the  purchase  and 
soaking  of  fly-papers. 
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Fiy-papere.         |^j.g^  Maybrick's  explanation  of  purchasing  and  soaking  fly- 
papers is  given  in  her  statement  to  the  Jury : — 

"  The  fly-papers  were  bought  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  a  cos- 
metic. Before  my  marriage  and  since,  for  many  years,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  face  wash,  prescribed  for  me  by  Dr.  Grace,  of  Brooklyn.  It 
consisted  principally  of  arsenic,  tincture  of  benzoin,  elder  flower  water,  and  some 
other  ingredients.  The  prescription  I  lost  or  mislaid  last  April,  and  as  at  that 
time  I  was  suffering  from  a  slight  eruption  of  the  face,  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
make  a  substitute  myself,  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  eruption  before  I 
went  to  a  ball  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  When  I  was  in  Germany  many  of 
my  young  friends  there  I  had  seen  use  a  solution  derived  from  fly-papers,  eldej. 
water,  and  lavender,  mixed  into  a  face  mixture,  and  then  applied  to  the  face 
with  a  handkerchief  when  it  was  well  soaked  together.  I  used  the  fly-papers 
in  the  same  manner.  But  to  avoid  evaporation  of  the  scent  it  was  necessary 
to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  I  put  the  papers 
under  a  towel  folded  up,  and  another  towel  on  top  of  this.  My  mother  has 
been  aware  for  a  great  many  years  that  I  used  an  arsenical  cosmetic  in  solu- 
tion." 

Now,  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  that  statement  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick's,  voluntarily  made  at  the  Trial,  is  consistent  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  of  the  Crown  con- 
cerning this  purchase  and  soaking  of  fly-papers,  and  being  consistent, 
is  a  statement  which  she  was  entitled  to  have  regarded  as  true.  I 
put  it  as  an  indisputable  proposition,  that  unless  that  statement  is 
inconsistent  with  any  part  of  the  evidence,  it  must  be  accepted  as 
true,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  to  have  so 
told  the  Jury ;  and  if  true,  it  certainly  is  a  complete  explanation 
of  this  purchase  and  soaking  of  fly-papers. 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  a  statement  which  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  evidence,  but  it  is  confirmed  in  this  way — the 
purchase  and  soaking  of  these  fly-papers  was  coincident,  as  far  as 
the  date  could  be  ascertained,  with  the  domino  ball,  to  which 
Edwin  Maybrick  escorted  Mrs.  Maybrick,  on  the  30th  of  April. 

The  whole  story  about  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  these  fly-papers 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  her  husband  crumbles  into  dust 
before  the  fact  stated  by  Superintendent  Bryning  that — 

What  became  of  these  fly-papers  and  the  liquid  in  which  they  were 
steeped  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  whatever." 

Cock-and-bull-  It  was  simply  a  cock-and-bull  story,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick's  ex- 
planation  of  why  she  purchased  and  soaked  the  fly-papers  stands  as 
absolutely  uncontroverted  truth.  The  case  of  the  Crown  was  built 
up  upon  Flannagan  and  Higgins'  fly-paper  poisoning  case,  which,  a 
few  years  before,  had  sent  the  people  of  Liverpool  into  a  state  of 
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wild  excitement,  and  it  is  a  story  which  could  only  have  been  ny-v^rs. 
listened  to  by  Liverpool  people,  and  only  by  them  even  when  they 
had  lost  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  the  Maybnck  Mystery. 
There  was  absolutely  no  trace  of  the  fly-paper  decoction  found  on 
the  premises  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  impossi- 
bility for  Mrs.  Maybrickor  any  one  else  to  dissolve  the  arsenic  out 
of  either  Wokes'  or  Hanson's  fly-papers,  except  to  an  almost  in- 
finitesimal  degree  by  soaking  a  number  of  them  in  a  sponge  basin,  See  Appendix  a. 
and  any  decoction  made  by  soaking  these  fly-papers  in  water  would  be 
full  of  fibres  of  wool  and  hair  of  all  sorts  of  colours— fibres  indeed  of 
such  a  characteristic  character  that  they  would  be  identified  at 
once  by  any  one  by  the  use  of  a  microscope.  The  only  possible 
way  in  which  these  fibres  could  be  got  rid  of  would  be  by  filtering 
them  through  the  very  best  filter  paper  which  is  obtainable,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  any 
such  filter  paper.  None  was  found  in  the  house,  and  it  would  be 
a  mere  mockery  of  common  sense  to  suppose  that  she  would  even 
have  thought  of  buying  filter  paper  (and  only  the  very  best  would 
be  efficient)  on  purpose  to  render  these  fibres  invisible,  except 
under  a  microscope.  It  is  inconceivable  that  anybody  would  even 
think  of  such  a  thing.  I  refer  my  readers  to  Appendix  A,  where 
the  most  elaborate  eff'orts  have  been  made  by  an  analyst  (Mr. 
Godwin  Clayton),  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  laboratory,  to 
obtain  a  decoction  of  fly-papers —both  Wokes'  and  Hanson's— 
which  did  not  contain  these  fibres,  and  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments he  there  summarises  thus  : — 

"  It  is  next  to  impos&ible  for  any  person  without  the  opportunities  for,  and 
knowledge  of,  chemical  manipulation,  to  obtain  an  aqueous  infusion^  of  the  fly- 
papers  which  could  have  been  added  to  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  introduce  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  without  signs  of  the  addition 
being  evident  on  microscopical  examination  in  the  shape  of  characteristically 
coloured  fibres  and  hairs  derived  from  the  fly-papers." 

I  am,  moreover,  not  at  all  satisfied  that  some  trace  of  the 
decoction  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  make  in  the  sponge  basin  can- 
not be  found,  if  a  proper  examination  is  made  of  one  of  the  bottles  Appendix  b. 
found  in  the  house. 

No.  3.  Small  round  bottle,  no  label,  containing  small  quantity  of  light 
liquid. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  (as  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  B)  made,  while  in  J'ace  waah. 
the  dock,  the  following  note  against  this  bottle,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  found  on  a  tray  outside  of  a  trunk  in  the  linen  closet  by 
Inspector  Davenport,  in  the  curious  way  I  have  spoken  of  on  the 
17th  May ! !  Mr,  Davies  found  in  this  bottle  a  very  weak 
solution  of  arsenic  with  some  "  scent,"  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  when 
in  the  dock,  made  this  note  against  it : — 

"  Weak  solution,  10th  of  whole  quantity,  face  wash." 
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Fly-papers.  J  have  Warned  Mr.  Matthews  (after  he  had  refused  to  give  any 
facilities  for  any  competent  analyst  to  examine  this  bottle, 
among  others)  to  impound  it  and  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
official  authority,  so  that  if  his  successor  in  office  should  take  a 
different  view  of  his  duties  at  the  Home  Office,  this  bottle  may  be 
examined,  because  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  some  trace  of 
the  decoction  of  fly-papers  which  Mrs.  May  brick  made,  by  soaking 
them  in  a  sponge  basin,  will  not  be  found — fly-paper  fibres,  benzoin, 
elderflower,  and  all — in  that  bottle,  as  to  which  Mr.  Davies'  evidence 
at  the  Trial  was  : — 

"  The  next  thing  was  a  small  round  bottle  that  was  found  in  the  linen 
room,  that  contained  a  very  weak  solution  of  arsenic.  It  had  no  inscription  on 
it,  and  appeared  to  have  contained  scent  of  some  kind.  Perhaps  there  might 
have  been  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  supposing  the  bottle  was  t  ulL" 

Cross-examined  : — 

Q.  It  is  a  small  round  bottle,  unlabelled,  and  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  light  liquid,  which,  in  the  result,  you  describe  as  containing  a  very  weak 
solution  of  arsenic,  with  some  scent,  as  if  U  was  scented  water.  Would  it  sug- 
gest it  had  been  used  for  toilet  purposes  ? 

A.  It  suggested  that  the  bottle  had  contained  scent-,  but  whether  it  was 
mixed  with  arsenic  at  the  time  the  two  were  present,  1  cannot  say. 

Q.  My  question  was  whether  it  suggested  to  your  mind  that  it  had  been  used 
for  toilet  purposes  ? 

A.  It  might  have  suggested  that,  sir. 

?ir.  Matthews.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  my  readers  are  prepared  to 
approve  of  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Matthews  in  conducting  the 
duties  of  the  Home  Office  in  such  a  way  that,  after  a  person  is 
locked  up  in  prison,  he  should  put  any  difficulties  whatever  in  the 
path  of  any  further  investigation  into  such  a  matter  as  this  ?  I, 
at  all  events,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied.  I  denounce  it  as  barbarous. 
That  bottle  is  there  !  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Davies  is  there  !  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  statement  to  the  Jury  is  there  !  If  that  bottle,  con- 
taining "  a  very  weak  solution  of  arsenic  with  some  scent" — which 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Davies  as  having  been  used 
for  toilet  purposes — is  examined  by  an  independent  and  competent 
analyst,  and  is  found  to  contain  the  characteristic  hairs  of  wool 
and  fibres  of  cotton  of  Wokes'  and  Hanson's  flypapers,  and  to 
contain  the  ingredients  of  the  lotion  '*  benzoin  and  elder  flower " 
which  Mrs,  May  brick  obtained  from  Hanson's  at  the  same  time  as 
when  she  purchased  the  fly-papers,  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
statement  would  be  absolutely  proved.  She  could  not  have  pre- 
pared  "  a  very  weak  solution  of  arsenic  with  some  scent "  for  the 
purpose  of  murder,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  cosmetics. 

How  can  it  be  tolerated  that  Mr.  Matthews  should  be  allowed 
to  represent  our  Queen  by  insolently  refusing  to  allow  that  bottle, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  examined  by  a  competent  analyst, 
•while  he  keeps  this  woman  in  Woking  ] 
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How  can  it  be  tolerated  that  Mr.  Matthews  should  be  allowed  to 
represent  thus  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  country? 

Let  me  dwell  one  moment  on  this,  and  repeat  what  I  have 
shown. 

In  this  Maybrick  case  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  pro- 
duced during  the  whole  proceedings  of  any  act  of  administration 
of  arsenic  to  James  Maybrick  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  by  anyone 
else,  except  by  Dr.  Humphreys. 

A  tiny  quantity  of  arsenic — one-tenth  of  a  grain — had  been 
found  in  his  body  after  exhumation. 

There  was  a  conflict  of  medical  testimony  of  the  strongest 
nature  as  to  whether  the  "  cause  of  death  "  was  arsenic. 

The  evidence  at  the  Trial  did  not  show,  or  attempt  to  show, 
any  act  of  administration  of  arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Of  course,  as  his  wife,  she  had  (as  every  wife  has)  every  oppor- 
tunity of  administering  arsenic  to  her  husband,  hut  opportunity  is  Opportunity. 
not  sufficient,  otherwise  no  wife  could  be  safe  in  living  with  her 
husband,  and  no  husband  could  be  safe  in  living  with  his  wife ; 
indeed,  every  inmate  of  a  house  has,  of  course,  opportunities  of 
administering  arsenic  to  any  other  inmate  ;  and,  again,  the  man 
had  every  opportunity  of  administering  it  to  himself,  which,  in 
this  case,  as  James  Maybrick  was  given  to  dosing  himself  with  all 
sorts  of  poisonous  drugs,  strychnine,  arsenic,  and  the  like,  he  may 
very  probably  have  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities ;  oppor- 
tunity is  not  sufficient,  the  Crown  has  to  give  direct  proof  of  some- 
thing more  than  opportunity.  If  it  cannot  give  direct  proof  of 
any  act  of  administration,  it  must  give  direct  proof  that  the 
accused  person  having  opportunities  was  in  possession  of  arsenic, 
and  that  an  illness  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  the  administra- 
tion of  arsenic,  and,  having  proved  this,  if  the  Crown  gives  a 
sufficient  proof  of  a  motive  for  administering  it,  the  chain  of 
evidence  justifies  a  presumption  that  the  accused  person  who 
had  the  opportunity,  and  was  in  possession  of  arsenic  had 
administered  it,  and  administered  it  feloniously.  But  in  this  May- 
brick case,  granting  opportunities  (which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
existed),  and  even  supposing  that  a  sufficient  motive  for  poison- 
ing her  husband  Avas  shown  in  showing  that  she  had  committed 
adultery,  the  Crown  must  show  by  direct  proof — not  by  proba- 
bility— 

(1)  That  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  possession  of  the  poison  which  Direct  proof, 
caused  death. 

(2)  That  an  illness  was  the  direct  result  of  an  administration  of 
that  poison  of  which  she  was  in  possession  at  the  time  that  illness 
occurred. 

But  the  only  arsenic  which  the  Crown  proved  that  Mrs.  May- 
brick had  ever  acquired,  or  was  in  possession  of,  was  these  fly-papers. 

And  what  the  Crown  did  prove  was  that  death  was  not  due  to 
any  arsenic  obtained  from  fly-papers. 
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Fly-papers.         Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Matthews  throw  any  obstacle  of  any 
Mr.  M^ews.   kind  wh'atsoever  in  the  way  of  any  proper  examination  of  that 
bottle  which  contained — 

"  A  very  weak  solution  of  arsenic  with  some  scent "  ? 

If  that  bottle  contains  the  decoction  of  fly-papers,  benzoin,  and 
elderflowcr  which  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  her  uncontroverted  statement 
to  the  Jury,  said  was  a  decoction  which  she  did  prepare  for  the 
purposes  of  a  cosmetic— seeing  that  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  says 
this  bottle  suggests  itself  to  his  mind  as  having  been  prepared  for 
toilet  purposes — then  her  object  in  obtaining  those  fly-papers,  and 
the  use  which  she  made  of  them,  is  proved  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
cosmetics  not  of  murder  I 

H.L.  Jonos.  At  the  Trial,  Hugh  Lloyd  Jones,  a  druggist,  at  Bangor,  gave 

evidence  as  to  the  use  of  arsenic  in  cosmetics  being  a  commonly 
understood  thing  in  the  trade,  and  as  to  ladies  buying  fly-papers 
when  there  are  no  flies  about ;  and  James  Bioletti,  hair  dresser, 
Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  produced  a  bottle  of  Depilatory,  which  he 
regularly  sold  to  ladies  for  removing  hairs  off  the  face,  and  also 

Cosmetics.  for  cosmetics,  because  "  there  is  an  impression  among  ladies  that 
arsenic  is  good  for  the  complexion,"  and  he  said  this  toilet 
preparation  of  his  he  compounded,  "  one-fourth  arsenic,  with  three- 
fourths  of  slacked  lime,  and  sold  it  in  two  ounce  bottles,"  and  that 
"each  bottle  would  contain  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,"  and  that  he 
had  prepared  it  specially  for  ladies  to  use  as  "  a  cosmetic  for  im- 
proving the  complexion.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  good 
thing." 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  it  ?  ,      ,     t     i  i. 

A.  I  have  simply  put  a  very  small  quantity  into  a  bottle,  I  only  remember 
one  occasion  with  elder- water— no,  not  elder-water— milk  of  almonds. 

Q.  Is  this  a  concoction  of  your  own,  or  in  common  use  among  perfumers  ? 

A.  In  common  use.  . 

Q.  Although  you  don't  ordinarily  sell  it,  you  have  sometimes  been  asked 
for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  in  the  form  of  a  cosmetic  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  solution  ?  ^ 
a!  Yes,  with  elder-flower  %oater.    I  have  seen  it  advertised  in  the  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  hair  yellow. 

Before  the  Inquest,  indeed  directly  she  was  arrested  and 
informed  that  her  purchase  and  soaking  of  fly-papers  was 
regarded  as  suspicious  circumstances  against  her,  Mrs.  May- 
brick  told  her  solicitors,  Messrs.  Cleaver,  that  she  had  bought 
and  soaked  them  to  make  a  face  wash,  as  she  was  at  that  time 
going  to  a  fancy  ball ;  that  before  her  marriage  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  an  arsenical  face  wash  made  up  from  a  pre- 
scription by  a  doctor  in  New  York,  and  that  having  mislaid  the 
prescription  she  had  bought  and  soaked  the  fly-papers  to  make  a 
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substitute,  as  she  had  seen  her  schoolfellows  in  Germany  m&ko 
their  cosmetics  with  fly-papers. 

Her  Solicitors,  in  preparing  her  Defence,  suppressed  this 
statement  of  hers  about  the  American  doctor's  prescription. 
They  thought  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  at  all,  and,  conse- 
quently, did  not  provide  any  evidence  about  it.  This  was  an 
unfortunate  line  of  defence  as  it  turned  out,  because  Mrs.  May- 
brick  insisted  upon  telhng  all  about  it  to  the  Jury  herself ;  and 
as  it  transpired  that  her  Solicitors  had  been  told  by  her  about  it 
from  the  very  first,  and  as  they  had  not  only  called  no  wit- 
nesses to  prove  anything  about,  but  had,  on  the  contrary, 
suppressed  all  about  this  American  doctor's  prescription. 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  not  only  himself  regarded  it  as  a  lie 
made  up  for  the  occasion,  but  took  pains  to  convey  to  the  Jury 
that  he  did  so  regard  it ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
lie  made  up  for  the  occasion  told  very  heavily  against  her,  not 
only  with  the  Jury,  but  with  the  general  public,  who,  not 
unnaturally,  came  to  the  conclusion  from  that  point  of  view  that 
an  innocent  woman  would  not  have  made  up  a  lie  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  was,  however,  no  lie,  as  my  readers  will  presently 
learn. 

A  lawyer's  "bag  of  tricks"  consists  chiefly  in  this  country 
of  keeping  back  everything  and  leaving  it  to  the  accusers  to 
bring  everything  out ;  but  if  Messrs.  Cleaver  had  had  (which 
they  had  not  had)  any  large  experience  in  conducting  criminal 
cases,  they  would  have  known  that  the  art  of  suppression  is  a 
very  clumsy  art  in  criminal  trials,  because  Judges  are  familiar 
with  all  such  devices,  and  are  on  the  look  out  for  them,  and  if 
by  any  accident  it  transpires  that  such  devices  have  been 
resorted  to,  it  is  not  the  lawyers  whom  they  cause  to  suffer  for 
their  clumsy  line  of  defence,  but  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  The 
whole  training  of  a  Judge's  mind  places  him,  in  England,  at  all 
events,  outside  of  what  I  may  describe  as  the  popular  conscience, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  jury  system,  and 
tends  to  make  him  regard  himself  as  superior  to  it.  Indeed, 
although  he  is  not  present  in  a  Criminal  Court  as  the  Judge  of 
the  accused  person,  he  poses  and  conducts  himself  as  if  he  was 
superior  to  the  popular  conscience  of  the  jury,  who  are  the 
judges ;  and  the  jury,  as  a  general  rule,  regard  him  as  their 
superior,  and  simply  follow  his  nod ;  and,  practically  speaking, 
Trial  by  Jury  has  become  Trial  by  Judge  and  Counsel.    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  art  of  suppression  is  a  very  clumsy 
device  for  a  prisoner's  lawyers  to  resort  to,  because  though  the 
popular  conscience  in  a  jury  may  not  see  through  it,  the  Judge 
does ;  and  when  he  finds  out  that  it  has  been  resorted  to,  he 
makes  the  fact  tell  heavily,  not  against  the  lawyers,  whose  trick 
it  was,  but  against  the  prisoner. 
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Now  this  keeping  back,  by  Messrs.  Cleaver,  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick's  own  account  to  them  of  why  she  purchased  and  soaked 
the  fly-papers  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  unfair  consequences 
which  such  a  device  by  lawyers  inflicts  upon  a  prisoner ;  and  I 
will  ask  my  readers  to  follow  very  carefully  what  I  have  to  say 
about  it. 

When  Sir  Charles  Russell  on  the  Saturday,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  opening  speech  for  the  Defence,  informed  the  Court  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  desired  to  make  a  statement  of  her  own  to  the 
Jury,  he  used  these  words,  which  showed  his  own  reluctance  to 
her  doing  so : 

"I  do  it  because  it  is  the  wisli  of  the  prisoner  that  it  should  be  done, 
because  she  mentioned  it  to  her  Solicitor  before  the  Inquest." 

And  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  having  given  his  consent  to  her 
making  her  statement,  Sir  Charles  Russell  said : 

"  I  suggest  to  my  client  that  she  should  write  down  what  she  has  to  say, 
and  read  it  on  Monday,  if  she  is  able  and  your  Lordship  permits." 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  was  evidently  opposed  to  her 
making  any  statement,  probably  suggested  this  in  order  that 
between  then  and  Monday  she  might  reconsider  her  desire  to 
make  any  statement. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  thereupon,  evidently  thinking  that  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  object  was  to  enable  her  to  concoct  a  statement 
prepared  for  her  by  her  lawyers,  was  on  the  alert  and  said  : 

"  I  do  not  think  the  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  read  a  written  address 
in  which  she  might  consult  those  around  her  and  obtain  advice.  That,  I 
think,  would  be  objectionable.  It  has  been  held  by  all  the  Judges  that  that 
course  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  and  several  of  them  have  practised  what  I 
now  propose,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  say  whatever  she  pleases,  but  I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  write  it  down." 

Thereupon  Sir  Charles  Russell  made  the  most  extraordinary 
proposition  from  the  Bar  on  behalf  of  a  prisoner  which  I  have 
3ver  read  of.  What  his  object  was  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it 
was  to  endeavour  to  frighten  Mrs.  Maybrick  out  of  making  a 
statement,  which  he  was  evidently  so  strongly  opposed  to  her 
making  ;  but  whatever  his  object,  what  he  said  was  : 

"  I  think  it  would  meet  your  Lordship's  views,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
carried  out,  that  no  one  should  communicate  with  her  between  this  and  Mon- 
day morning." 

Extraordinary  as  such  a  proposition  was,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  met  it. 
He  said : 

"  Then  let  it  be  regarded  as  an  order  of  the  Court  to  the  persons  who  are 
in  charge  of  her," 
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I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  precedent  for  any  such 
"  order  of  the  Court  " ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  there  be 
one  it  is  an  evil  precedent,  which  ought  not  to  be  followed. 
I  emphatically  protest  against  any  Judge  or  any  Counsel  making 
any  arrangement  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  under  which  any 
prisoner,  until  after  the  jury  have  returned  their  verdict,  is 
deprived  of  full  and  free  consultation  with  her  legal  advisers  on 
any  matter  whatsoever. 

And  as  to  making  any  such  arrangement  as  an  "  order  of  the 
Court  "  to  her  gaolers,  I  emphatically  deny  the  right  of  any 
Judge  to  make  any  such  "order  of  the  Court."  It  is  an  order 
which  is  not  only  outside  of  the  Law,  but  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Law.  It  is  the  legal  right  of  every  accused 
person  to  have  the  fullest  and  freest  and  most  confidential 
communication  with  her  Solicitors,  and  that  is  a  right  which  no 
Judge  can  be  permitted  to  deprive  her  of,  either  with  or  without 
an  "order  of  the  Court;"  and  least  of  all,  a  Judge  who  is  actually 
presiding  at  her  trial  and  is  present  in  the  Court,  not  as  her 
Judge,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  her  from 
anything  which  would  tend  to  make  her  judges,  the  Jury, 
regard  her  as  other  than  "  presumably  innocent." 

But  whatever  Sir  Charles  Eussell's  object  may  have  been 
when  he  made  this  extraordinary  proposition,  that  this  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  consultation  with  her  Solicitors  and  be 
consigned  to  solitary  confinement  from  that  Saturday  till 
Monday,  why  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  say,  indignantly,  "Why 
should  I  treat  Mrs.  Maybrick  as  presumably  guilty?  Why 
should  the  Jury  be  led  to  suppose  that  if  she  wishes  to  make 
any  statement  of  her  own  she  would  be  likely  to  concoct  some- 
thing which  is  not  the  truth  ?  I  cannot  treat  her  in  any  such 
way.  I  am  here  in  this  Court  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
care  that  she  is  regarded  by  the  Jury  and  every  one  as  pre- 
sumably innocent ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  be  a  party  to  any 
proposition  from  whomsoever  it  may  emanate,  or  for  whatever 
purpose  it  is  made,  which  treats  her  as  presumably  guilty.  She 
has  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement  of  her  own ;  and 
the  law  allows  her  to  make  it.  She  cannot  make  it  on  oath, 
and  she  cannot  be  examined  on  it.  The  Jury  are  her  judges, 
and  they  know  the  circumstances  under  which  she  makes  it,  and 
will  attach  what  weight  they  think  proper  to  it.  But  until  the 
Jury  have  returned  their  verdict  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  presumably 
innocent,  and  it  is  my  duty,  presiding  over  this  Court,  to  guard 
her  from  anything  and  everything  which  implies  or  suggests 
that  she  is  presumably  guilty."  I  venture  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  had  met  this  proposition  of  Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell's in  that  way  he  would  only  have  followed  the  traditions  of 
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the  Bench,  and  would  Have  maintained  the  dignity  of  our 
Criminal  Courts,  which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  described 
in  eloquent  words  thus  : 

"A  Criminal  Court  is  the  Temple  where  Justice  with  Mercy  for  her 
handmaid  sits  enthroned  on  the  noblest  of  her  altars." 

But  what  traditions  of  the  Bench  were  followed,  and  what 
dignity  of  our  Criminal  Courts  was  maintained,  when  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  put  their  heads  together  and 
consigned  this  woman  (presumably  innocent)  to  solitary  confine- 
ment from  the  Saturday  till  the  Monday  in  the  middle  of  her 
trial,  and  made  it  an  "  order  of  the  Court  "  to  her  gaolers  that 
her  Solicitors  should  not  communicate  with  her  during  all  those 
anxious,  terribly  anxious  hours?  Mr.  Justice _  Stephen  must 
have  been  strangely  forgetful  of  the  high  function  of  a  Judge 
at  a  Criminal  trial  when  he  treated  this  woman  (presumably 
innocent)  in  this  way,  and  he  must  have  been  strangely  forgetful 
of  the  Law  of  England  when  he  deprived  by  an  "  order  of  the 
Court,"  on  any  ground  whatsoever,  an  accused  person  of  her 
right  to  free  and  unrestrained  communications  with  her 
Solicitors  : 

Sir  Charles  Russell  then  proceeded  to  say,  and  I  most 
heartily  endorse  such  sentiments — they  are,  however, 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  arrangement  he  had  made 
with  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  to  deprive  her  of  consultation  with 
her  Solicitors : — 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  woman  who  had  gone  through  what  this  woman 
has  gone  through  for  days,  the  object  on  which  so  mauy  curious  eyes  have 
been  fixed,  and,  however  great  an  effort  she  may  make  to  conceal  the  effect 
on  her,  she  must  feel  acutely  her  position,  and  feel  all  the  painful  incidents 
of  the  trial ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  that  she  could  make  a 
statement  complete  in  all  points  and  perfectly  coherent  such  as  you  would 
desire  to  hear." 

These  are  words  which  commend  themselves  to  coinmor. 
fairness  and  common  sense.  It  is  obvious  that  no  woman 
seated  in  the  dock  for  a  whole  week,  and  going  through  what 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  going  through,  could  make  a  statement 
"complete  in  all  its  points,  and  coherent,"  and  no  Juryman 
could  have  expected  it.  The  popular  conscience  which  a  Jury 
represents,  would  echo  those  words  within  the  breast  of  every 
Juryman  in  the  box.  Shut  up  under  this  "  order  of  the  Court" 
from  communication  with  any  one  from  that  Saturday  till 
Monday,  it  would  be  out  of  the  range  of  human  reason  to  sup- 
pose she  could ;  but  when  Sir  Charles  Russell  applied  to  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  to  allow  her  to  write  down  what  she  had  to  say, 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  replied : 
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"  She  should  be  allowed  to  say  what  she  j'leases,  but  I  cannot  go  so  far  as 
to  permit  her  to  write  it  down." 

This  treatment  of  this  woman  in  a  criminal  court,  while 
still  presumably  innocent,  is  no  relic  of  a  past  barbarism  of 
centuries  gone  by ;  that  barbarism  has  left  no  relics  behind. 
It  is  the  new-born  barbarism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We,  unknowingly  and  unwittingly,  have  become  a  cruel 
people.  So  soon  as  we  have  learnt  the  three  R's  we  devote  our- 
selves exclusively  to  the  three  P's — to  what  concerns  our  own 
Persons,  our  own  Purses,  and  our  own  Pleasures.  Naught  else 
concerns  us.  Day  by  day  we  hear  in  conversation,  and  day  by 
iay  we  read  in  our  newspapers,  of  this  or  that  criminal  trial, 
these  words : 

The  Judfje  summed  up  against  the  accused. 

They  convey  no  meaning  to  our  ears.  So  long  as  the 
accused  woman  is  not  our  own  mother  or  sister  or  wife  or 
daughter,  how  does  it  concern  us  ? 

But,  stop !  Let  me  sound  the  tocsin  I  Let  me  ring  the 
bell  backwards ! 

These  are  the  very  words  which  form  the  great  blot  on 
England's  history  of  two  centuries  ago  : 

"  The  Judge  summed  up  against  the  accused." 

In  1689,  these  words  stirred  the  blood  of  all  Englishmen. 
In  1889,  they  passed  unnoticed. 

History  repeats  itself  in  cycles.  Its  glories  and  its  evils  alike 
appear  and  disappear,  though  in  different  forms.  In  1689,  the 
barbarism  which  treated  and  regarded  an  accused  person  while 
on  trial  as  presumably  guilty  produced  a  Judge  Jeffreyes. 

In  1689,  the  penalties  awarded  by  law  to  persons  convicted 
of  crime  were  cruel  and  barbarous ;  and  their  very  cruelty  and 
barbarity  rang  the  tocsin  for  us  when  men  heard  the  words : 

"  The  Judge  summed  up  against  the  accused." 

In  1889,  the  penalties  of  law  are  not  cruel,  and  therein  lieft 
the  insidious  danger.  There  are  no  cruel  punishments  to  sound 
the  tocsm  for  us  when  we  hear  those  words.  But,  mark  this  I 
It  was  not  because  the  penalties  of  the  law  which  Judge 
Jeffreyes  had  to  administer  were  themselves  barbarous.  It  was 
not,  for  example,  because  he  awarded  what  was  in  his  day  the 
penalty  the  law  demanded  of  a  person  convicted  of  harbourino-  a 
traitor,  and  passed  judgment  on  AHce,  Lady  Lisle,  that  she 
should  be 


"  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  your  body  is  to  be 
tlive  until  you  are  dead." 
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It  was  not  because  in  his  days  the  law  permitted  the  instant 
execution  of  convicted  persons,  and  Judge  Jeffreyes  carried  out 
such  a  barbarous  law  at  the  Bloody  Assize.  It  was  not,  I  say, 
because  the  laws  in  his  day  were  themselves  cruel  and  barbarous, 
that  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreyes  became  a  byword  and  a 
reproach.  No  !  it  was  because  it  was  said  of  him  that  he,  being 
Judge,  helped  the  Crown  lawyers  to  procure  verdicts  of  guilty. 
It  was  because  it  was  said  of  him  : 

The  Judge  aummed  np  against  the  aocus  ed." 

To-day  we  pass  by  those  words,  which  we  daily  hear,  and 
3aily  see  in  our  newspapers,  as  if  they  did  not  concern  us.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  only  History  which  is  repeating  itself.  It  is  the 
same  barbarism  in  another  form.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  of  Evil, 
which  has  re-appeared.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  of  Evil  (though 
unperceived  and  unthought  of)  which  presided  over  the  Court 
while  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  were  making 
their  arrangement  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  be  deprived  of 
communication  with  her  legal  advisers  and  consigned  to  the 
horrors  of  solitary  confinement  from  the  Saturday  till  the  Mon- 
day, in  the  middle  of  her  trial,  under  an  *•  order  of  the  Court  " 
to  her  gaolers  ;  and,  treating  her  as  presumably  guilty,  left  her 
to  prepare  a  statement,  which,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  pointed 
out,  it  was  impossible  that  any  woman,  under  such  circum- 
stances and  at  such  a  time,  could  make  complete  and  coherent. 
It  is  the  same  Spirit  of  Evil  which  spoke  in  these  words : 

"  She  should  be  allowed  to  say  whatever  she  pleases,  but  I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  permit  her  to  write  it  down." 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  barbarism,  the  reappearance  in 
another  form  of  the  barbarism  of  two  centuries  ago. 

And  now  I  have  something  more  to  say  about  this  extra- 
ordinary arrangement  between  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  proceeded  to  say  : 

"  I  will  not  even  make  a  reference  to  the  statement  I  am  told  she  desires 
to  make,  and  which  she  had  already  made  before  the  Inquest  was  held.  I 
will  make  no  further  reference  to  it.  I  Avill  offer  in  evidence  the  fact  that  she 
did  make  that  statement  before  any  evidence  was  given  at  the  Inquest  at  all." 

Now  that  was  an  admission  at  the  Bar  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  that  her  Solicitors  had  kept  back  against  her  will  some 
statement  of  hers  which  she  had  made  from  the  very  first,  and 
that  she  was  then  insisting,  in  spite  of  her  legal  advisers,  in 
making  it  known  to  the  Jury.  It  must  have  been  palpable  to 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  and  to  every  person  who  had  had  any  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  justice,  from  the  very  fact 
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of  her  insisting  upon  the  Jury  hearing  this  statement,  that  she 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  line  of  defence  which  her  legal  advisers 
had  adopted  by  suppressing  it,  and  that  during  the  number  of 
days  she  had  been  sitting  in  the  dock — a  silent  spectator  of  an 
interesting  game  played  out  by  Counsel,  with  her  life  for 
stakes,"  she  had  seen  that  her  Counsel  were  playing  the  game 
clumsily — that  what  she  had  said  from  the  very  first  to  her 
soHcitors  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  her  legal  advisers,  and  in  spite  of  the  "  order  of  the  Court  " — 
which  placed  her  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  from  the  Saturday  till  the  Monday,  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  any 
woman  to  make  a  complete  and  coherent  statement — and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  to  be  permitted  even  to  write 
it  down,  she  insisted  upon  making  it  known  to  the  Jury. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  inteUigence, 
with  his  large  experience  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  grasp  the  situation  ;  that  he  did  not  see 
that  this  woman  was  going  to  make  a  statement  against  the 
wish  of  her  legal  advisers,  and  a  statement  which,  whether  in- 
complete and  incoherent,  or  not,  was  one  which  she  could  not 
be  examined  upon  so  as  to  make  it  complete  and  coherent.  Sir 
Charles  Kussell  saw  it,  and  accordingly  he  made  it  part  of  the 
arrangement : 

"I  will  offsr  in  evidence  the  fact  that  she  did  make  that  statement 
before  any  evidence  was  given  at  the  Inquest  at  all." 

And  he  informed  the  Court  that  it  was  to  her  Solicitors  that 
she  had  made  that  statement.  It  was  they  whom  he  would  call, 
and  then  anything  incomplete  or  incoherent  could  be  made 
clear.  That  was  part  of  the  arrangement.  But  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Maybrick  on  the  Monday  had  made  her  statement,  this  is  what 
happened ! 

Sir  Charles  Russell  rose  immediately  and  said : 

"My  Lord,  I  now  desire  to  call  two  persons  to  whom  this  statement  was 
made  before  the  laquest  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect. 

"  Mr  Justice  Stephen  :  I  wish  to  say  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to 
refuse  what  I  feel  to  be  an  essentially  reasonable  request,  but  I  think  I  cannot 
allow  it.   I  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  law  allows." 

What  Law  ?  And  if  there  be  such  a  law,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  fairness  did  he  not  state  that  to  be  the  law  on  the 
Saturday  ?  Why  did  he  assent  to  Sir  Charles  Eussell's  pledge 
made  before  this  woman,  that  he  would  call  her  Sohcitors  to 
prove  that  she  had  made  this  statement  from  the  very  first  ^ 
Why  did  he  allow  Mrs.  Maybrick  (who  had  a  right  to  rely  upon 
that  arrangement)  to  get  up  and  make  her  statement  before 
announcing 

I  cannot  allow  it ;  I  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  law  allows." 

2S 
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What  Law  ?  I  repeat.  Is  it  some  judge-made  law  ?  Is 
it  some  law  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  himself  made  between 
that  Saturday  and  Monday?  If  so,  I  ask  my  readers, 
Do  they  intend  judge-made  laws  to  become  the  Criminal 
laws  of  this  country  ?  If  this  be  a  law,  it  is  one  which,  how- 
ever and  whenever  made,  breathes  not  the  spirit  of  justice,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  new  barbarism.  Why,  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  did 
make  that  statement  to  her  Solicitors  from  the  very  first,  and  if 
her  Sohcitors  with  their  lawyers'  bag  of  tricks  did  against  her 
will  suppress  it,  and  keep  it  back  from  the  Jury — in  whom,  as  her 
judges,  the  popular  conscience  lay — why  should  these  lawyers 
not  have  been  put  into  the  witness-box  to  teU  the  Jury,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  why  they  had  kept  this  back  against  her  will  ? 

Now  I  have  said  that  this  attempt  to  keep  back  her  own 
Defence,  and  substitute  another  line  of  Defence,  was_  a  clumsy 
device  of  her  Sohcitors,  and  that  such  devices  often  inflict  un- 
fair and  unjust  consequences  on  a  prisoner  who,  and  not  the 
lawyers,  have  to  suffer  for  such  clumsy  devices,  and  that  what 
happened  in  this  case  was  a  very  good  example  of  those  con- 
sequences.   And  now  I  will  explain  why. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  position  in  that  Court  was  Counsel  for 
the  accused,  not  Counsel  for  the  lawyers  of  the  accused ;  but 
instead  of  leaving  this  statement  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  as  it  stood 
for  the  Jury,  who  were  her  judges,  to  form  their  own  opinions 
about — as  a  statement  made  by  her  voluntarily,  and  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  made — Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  when 
summing  up  to  the  Jury,  commented  upon  it,  detail  by  detail,  as 
if  he  were  sitting  in  that  Court,  either  as  Prosecuting  Coimsel, 
helping  the  Crown  lawyers  to  procure  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  or  a3 
Counsel  for  the  lawyers  of  the  accused  to  protect  their  pro- 
fessional reputation  from  the  consequence  of  their  clumsy  device. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  his  words  : 

••The  whole  Sunday  she  managed  so  that  she  should  be  able  to  mak« 
«ny  statement  that  she  thought  well  to  make.  .      j  • 

"  Well,  the  result  was  she  did  make  a  statement,  and  you  heard  it, 
and  I  will  proceed  to  read  it  over  to  you,  and  to  comment  upon  it." 

And  he  did  comment  upon  it,  and  comment  at  length  and 
adversely  upon  it,  line  by  hne,  and  word  by  word,  and  he  made 
it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Jury  tlaat  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  made- 
up  lie  from  beginning  to  end,  and  not  only  that  that  was  his 
opinion,  but  that  her  lawyers  must  have  had  the  same  opinion 
about  it. 

As  regards  the  story  in  it  that  she  had  bought  and  soaked 
the  fly-papers  as  a  substitute  for  a  prescription  by  an  American 
doctor  of  an  arsenical  face-wash  which  she  had  mislaid,  he 
said  : 
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"It  is  a  singular  thing  that  if  this  be  the  fact  she  has  stated,  there 
should  be  no  witnesses  to  prove  it.  Gentlemen,  this  statement  is  made 
under  circumstances  which  you  can  well  remember.  It  was  stated  that 
it  was  known  before,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  wished  to  call  witnesses  who 
had  heard  it  long  before  it  was  brought  before  the  Court.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  under  the  consideration  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  legal  advisera. 
Why  are  there  no  witnesses  here  to  prove  it  ?  " 

I  will  answer  tbe  question — as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ought 
to  have  told  the  Jury  that  they  should  answer  it.  Because 
her  legal  advisers  suppressed  it,  and  having  suppressed  it, 
had  no  occasion  to  call  witnesses  from  America  and  elsewhere 
to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  went  on : 

"  She  is  a  person  who— very  likely  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cleaver, 
but  that  is  not  the  point— obviously  had  the  means  of  procuring  excellent 
legal  advice,  and  of  providing  evidence  which  costs  considerable  sums  of 
money.   Why  is  there  no  evidence  ?  " 

Now  I  do  not  think  I  need  do  more  than  point  out  that  such 
a  remark  was  a  suggestion  by  the  Judge  to  a  Liverpool 
Common  Jury  that  it  was  because  she  was  a  person  in  a  higher 
grade  of  life  than  the  Jury  themselves  were,  that  she  had 
opportunities  of  procuring  excellent  legal  advice,  and  of  pro- 
viding evidence  which  were  not  open  to  ordinary  prisoners. 

Such  a  suggestion,  was  an  unfair  one,  for,  to  the  honour 
of  the  legal  profession  be  it  spoken,  the  poorest  prisoner 
"very  likely  owing  to  the  kindness  of  someone,  but  that  is  not 
the  point,  '  is  never  without  the  means  of  procuring  excellent 
legal  advice  and  providmg  evidence,"  and  I  do  not  know  why 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  should  have  made  this  reference  to  such  a 
matter.  He  must  have  known,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows,  that  any  suggestion  falling:  from  a  Judge  that  there  was 
one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor,  would  act  very 
prejudicially  with  such  a  class  of  society  as  a  Liverpool  Common 
Jury.  ' 

It  was  unfortunate.  Nay,  it  was  unfair  that  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  should  have  allowed  himself  to  make  such  a  reference 
to  her  legal  advisers  for  the  purpose  of  a  foundation  for  his 
repeated  questions :  "  Why  is  there  no  evidence  about  this 
American  doctor's  prescription  ?  " 

I  will  answer  that  question  in  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to 
have  told  the  Jury  that  it  should  be  answered. 

Because  her  lawyers  had  not  taken  any  steps  to  provide  any 
evidence  about  it. 

And  now,  having  answered  that  question,  I,  in  turn,  will  ask 
one  :  What  does  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  mean  by  a  prisoner  pro- 
vidmg evidence  ?  A  prisoner  pending  her  trial  cannot  provide 
evidence.  She  is  kept  locked  up  and  prevented  from  doing  so. 
The  only  person  whom  she  is  allowed  even  to  see  (except  in  the 
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presence  of  the  officials  of  the  Crown)  is  her  lawyer,  and  it  ib 
he,  and  not  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  did  not  provide  this  evidence — 
he,  and  not  she,  it  was,  who  suppressed  all  about  this  American 
doctor's  prescription  and  kept  it  back  from  the  Jury.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  was  not  present  in  that  Court  as  Counsel  for  her  lawyers, 
either  to  vaunt  or  to  protect  their  professional  skill.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  there  to  see  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  not  suffer 
injustice  from  any  want  of  skill  by  her  lawyers,  or  in  any  other 
way,  andit  is  to  Mr.  Cleaver,  and  not  to  the  Jury,  that  he  should 
have  addressed  that  question,  "  Why  is  there  no  evidence  ?" 

Sir  Charles  Eussell  in  his  opening  speech  for  the  defence, 
said  at  the  Bar,  under  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Cleaver  : 

"  Messrs.  Cleaver  took  up  the  defence  of  this  lady  when  she  was  practi- 
cally forsaken  and  alone." 

And  Mrs,  Maybrick,  thus  forsaken  and  alone,  and  locked  up  in 
prison,  left  everything  to  Messrs.  Cleaver.  She  told  them 
about  this  American  doctor's  prescription,  and  it  was  they,  not 
she,  who  had  suppressed  it  and  had  not  provided  evidence  about 
it,  and  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Jury,  who  ought  to  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  Judge,  and  in  no  unmistakable  terms  either, 
to  answer  that  question,  "  Why  is  there  no  evidence  ?" 

But  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  went  further,  for  after  commenting 
adversely  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick's  statement,  he  said  : 

"  If  that  story  is  true,  if  you  can  accept  it,  it  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide, 
but  you  must  take  account  of  the  imputations  of  falsehoods  made  against  her 
in  those  letters." 

Now  these  letters  to  which  he  thus  introduced  a  reference 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  Jury  that  they  ought  to 
regard  her  statement  as  a  lie,  were  some  letters  written  by  two 
persons  who  were  not  even  called  as  witnesses,  in  which  they 
had  imputed  to  her  that  she  had  been  telling  them  some  fibs 
about  her  movements  when  in  London  in  reference  to  her 
intrigue  with  Brierley.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  comment 
upon  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  introduction  of  any  reference  to 
such  letters  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  statement  to 
the  Jury,  simply  because  I  need  not.  It  furnishes  its  own 
answer  to  the  question  I  will  put  to  my  readers  upon  it : 

Is  this  the  way  that  Criminal  trials  are  to  be  conducted  in 
this  country  ? 

I  will  now  go  straight  to  that  statement  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's. 
In  it  she  said  that  she  had  purchased  and  soaked  the  fly-papers 
because  she  was  going  to  a  ball  and  wanted  to  use  a  face-wash, 
and  to  prepare  a  substitute  for  a  prescription  of  an  arsenical 
face-wash  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  before  even 
her  marriage,  and  which  had  been  prescribed  by  a  doctor  in 
New  York,  but  which  she  had  mislaid- 
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My  reaaers  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  taken  into 
custody  before  even  the  Inquest,  and  while  she  was  lying  ill  in 
bed  and  utterly  prostrated  by  a  mysterious  speechless  swoon, 
into  which  she  had  fallen  some  hours  before  her  husband's 
death.     My  readers  are  also  aware  that  James  Maybrick's 
brothers  by  this  will  were  made  the  "  universal  legatees,"  and 
that  even  before  his  death  they  had  usurped  control  in  the 
house,  and  had  hurriedly  removed  everything  out  of  the  house 
and  sold  the  furniture  by  auction  before  even  the  Trial  or  proving 
the  will,  and  that  she  had  no  chance  of  searching  for  anything. 
My  readers  are  also  aware  that  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  thus  taken  into  custody  she  was  forsaken  and  alone,  without 
a  fiiend  to  help  her  and  without  money  even  to  send  a  telegram 
to  her  mother,  and  that  the  woman  she  thought  was  a  con- 
fidential  friend— Mrs.  Briggs-finding  her  in  these  straits, 
suggested  to  her  (as  she  boasted  before  a  Liverpool  Jury) 
"in    sarcasm,"    that    she    should    write    to    Brierley  to 
let    her    have    a    little    money    for    present    needs,  and 
that  this  confidential  friend— this  Mrs.  Briggs— handed  her 
letter  to  the  pohceman  at  the  door,  and  that  it  never  reached  its 
destination.    It  was  m  this  position  of  matters  that  Michael 
Maybrick,  one  of  the  "  universal  legatees,"  sent  Mr.  Cleaver  to 
her  to  act  as  her  Sohcitor,  but  on  the  ground  that  he  was  «  a 
witness  for  the  Prosecution,"  refused  to  supply  Messrs.  Cleaver 
with  any  money  for  the  Defence  of  his  brother's  widow,  who 
had  been  left  by  the  will  without  bed  or  blanket,  and  was  in  this 
learful  trouble,  lying  ill,  utterly  prostrated  in  bed,  and  m  custody 
ot  tile  pohce,  on  the  vague  charge  of 

"  On  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of  her  husband." 

•  Y^^'L*^®  circumstances  to  which  Sir  Charles  Russell, 

mstructed  by  Messrs.  Cleaver,  referred  when  he  said : 

vr::t^li7lrSSl^^^^^^^  '-^y  -J^en  she  was 

and  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  refen-ed  when  he  said  : 

ti,^"^^""^  ^i^^^y  *°        kindness  of  Mr,  Cleaver  but  that  in 

the  point  It  is  obvious  she  had  the  means  of  procS^  exr.ll^n^^ 
advice,  and  providing  evidence  which  costs  coLiSerabrfums'oy  mL:|'" 

[HfoiK.— Messrs.  Cleaver,  by  way  of  finding  funds  for  her  Defence 
took  from  her  an  assignment  of  her  little  private  property  which 
consisted  qf  sorm  life  policies  and  a  life  interest  in  some  home  r>Z 
perty  in  New  York,  yielding  £125  a  year.]  ^ 

Messrs.  Cleaver  under  such  chcumstances  not  unnaturally— 
nay,  m  the  pursuance  of  then-  duty-would  be  desirous  of  sa^dnc. 
the  expenses  of  providing  any  evidence  which  could  be  dispensed 
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with,  and  as  the  prescription  for  An  arsenical  face-wash  by  the 
American  doctor  had  been  mislaid,  if  they  had  referred  to  it  they 
would  have  had  to  call  witnesses  from  America  about  it,  so  they 
thought  it  best  to  suppress  all  reference  to  it  as  a  matter  which 
Involved  an  unnecessary  expense.  They  considered  that  the 
facts  which  they  could  and  did  prove  were  sufficient  to  explam 
her  purchasing  and  soaking  fly-papers,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sequently unnecessary  to  make  any  reference  to  any  mislaid 
prescription,  or  to  provide  any  evidence  about  it.  They  had  got 
witnesses  to  prove,  who  did  prove,  as  my  readers  have  seen  : 

1.  That  arsenic  was  a  common  ingredient  of  cosmetics. 

2.  That  Mrs.  Maybrick  purchased  at  the  same  time  as  the 
fly-papers  some  benzine  and  elderflower  water,  which  are  also 
common  ingredients  of  cosmetics. 

3.  That  her  purchase  and  soaking  of  these  fly-papers  was 
just  before  she  was  going  to  a  fancy  ball. 

4.  That  she  purchased  them  openly  from  her  regular 
chemists,  who  had  sent  them  in  an  open  parcel  to  the  house ; 
that  the  servants  had  taken  them  in  and  placed  them  on  the 
hall  table  ;  and  that  James  Maybrick  had  himself  taken  them  up 
and  looked  at  them. 

5.  That  she  had  soaked  them  openly  in  the  bed-room  m  the 
presence  and  knowledge  of  the  servants. 

6.  That  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  concealment  m  con- 
nection with  either  her  purchase  or  soaking  of  them. 

7.  That  after  a  most  dihgent  search  by  the  analyst  no 
trace  of  any  decoction  made  from  the  fly-papers  had  been  found 
in  anything  in  the  house. 

Messrs.  Cleaver  thinking  (and,  perhaps,  most  of  my  readers 
will  consider  fairly  thinking)  that  such  evidence  disposed  of 
anything  suspicious  in  her  purchasing  and  soaking  fly-papers, 
did  not  see  any  necessity  for  providing  any  evidence  about  any 
mislaid  prescription  for  an  arsenical  face-wash  which  had  been, 
she  told  them,  prescribed  for  her  before  even  her  marriage,  and 
so  they  thought  it  best  to  suppress  all  reference  to  it,  as  only 
encumbering  the  defence  and  creating  expenses. 

But  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  insisted  upon  telling  the  Jury  about 
this  prescription  herself,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  whether  from  a 
desire  to  shelter  Messrs.  Cleaver  from  any  imputation  of 
clumsiness  in  suppressing  it  or  not,  made  the  Jury  clearly 
understand  that  he  himself  regarded  it  as  a  he  made  up  by 
Mrs.  Maybrick  for  the  occasion,  and,  moreover,  that  her 
Sohcitors  must  have  taken  the  same  view  of  it  because  she  had 
told  it  to  them  long  before  the  Trial  and  they  had  kept  it  back. 

But  it  was  no  lie— the  prescription  has  been  found  ;  and  a 
chemist  who  dispensed  it  before  her  marriage  (and  before, 
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therefore,  she  dould  have  had  any  murderous  designs  on  her 
husband's  life  in  obtaining  an  arsenical  face-wash),  and  who 
had  made  an  entry  of  it  in  his  books  when  he  dispensed  it, 
has  also  been  found,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

[Note. — Among  the  very  few  things  ivhich  the  Maybrick 
Brothers,  the  universal  legatees,  allowed  Mr.  Cleaver  to  have  out  oj 
the  house  ivas  a  book — a  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  father.  After  the  trial  Mr.  Cleaver  gave  this  book, 
together  with  a  few  other  little  articles  ivhich  had  belonged  to  Mrs. 
MaybHck,  to  her  mother,  the  Baroness  de  Boque,  who,  months  after- 
wards, happening  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  Bible,  came  across, 
evidently  mislaid  there,  a  small  piece  of  printed  fajjer — a  New  York 
chemist's  label — on  the  back  of  which  was  a  New  York  doctor's 
written  prescription  for  an  arsenical  face-wash,  "  For  external  xise ; 
appily  with  a  sponge  tivice  a  day."  The  facsimile  of  each  side  of 
this  piece  of  paper  I  now  place  before  my  readers,  as  also  a  certified 
copy  of  the  entry  in  a  chemist's  books  of  having  dispensed  it  in 
1878 !] 

The  exact  size  of  the  Prescription  for  Face  Wash  which  has  been 
accidentally  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  book  is  shown  by  the  facsimiles, 
lohich  represent  the  front  and  back  of  the  piece  of  paper,  and  it  will  he 
observed  how  easily  such  a  small  piece  of  paper  could  he  overlooked  or  ' 
mislaid.  The  prescription  itself  is  written  on  the  back  of  Wenck's 
printed  form,  and  it  loill  be  observed  that  there  is  on  it  an  indistinct 
stamp — "  Bromnt " — of  a  chemist  who  had  dispensed  it.  I  have 
ascertained  that  Brouant  is  one  of  the  leading  chemists  in  Paris,  and 
application  to  him  was  made  as  to  his  dispensing  it,  and  on  referring 
to  his  books  he  found  the  following  entry,  of  which  he  sent  a  certified 
copy.  It  will  he  seen  from  the  date,  1878,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  spoke 
the  truth  when  she  said  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  face 
wash,  of  which  arsenic  was  a  principal  ingredient,  before  her  marriage, 
because  1878  was  before  hei*  marriage. 

CERTIFIED  COPY  OF  ENTRY  IN  M.  BROUANT'S  BOOKS.        Entry  In 

"  L.  Brouant,  Brouant's books. 

"  Pharmacien  de  Ire  classe,  Copie  de  TOrdonnance  No.  41691, 

81,  Avenue  d'Eylau,  de  M.  le  Docteur  Bay, 

Paris.  du  17  Juillet,  1878. 

Liqueur  de  fowler   30 

Chlorate  de  potasse   7-50 

Eau  de  Roses    210 

Alcool  rectifid    30 

"  Usage  externe." 

/  cannot  exactly  blame  Messrs.  Cleaver  for  not  having  searched 
the,  leaves  of  (his  book  It  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  them  to 
Imve  done  such  a  thing  as  that.    Nor  can  I  exactly  blame  the  police 
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and  their  "  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,,^^  the  "suspecting  five^^  for 
not  examining  this  book  when  they  ransacked  Mrs.  MaybricFs  papers 
and  letters,  but  it  is,  to  sap  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate  that  the  "search 
on  the  premises  "  was  made  in  the  manner  it  was.  In  one  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick^s  letters  to  her  mother,  written  while  in  prison  awaiting  trial, 
uhich  is  in  my  possession,  Mrs.  Maybrick  says  of  the  prescri2Jiion  for 
face  wash : — 

"  Walton  H.M.  Prison,  28th  June,  1889. 
"I  had  it  at  home,  but,  of  course,  it  won't  be  found  now." 

Of  course  she  never  had  a  chance  of  looking  for  anything  herself. 
As  soon  as  her  husband  was  dead,  the  "  witnesses  for  the  prosecution^' 
usurped  authority  in  her  house,  ransacked  her  papers,  and  she  was 
arrested  and  surrounded  by  these  unfriendly  people,  and  by  police, 
and  there  is  a  grave  satire  on  the  administration  of  justice  which 
must  grate  on  the  ears  of  my  readers  and  make  them  reflect  whether 
all  this  is  possible  or  fair. 

"  I  had  it  at  home,  but,  of  course,  it  won't  be  found  how," 

Well,  in  the  result  a  prescription  for  face  vxish  has  actually  been 
now  found,  and  here  it  is,  and  it  contains  arsenic.  I  know  not  what 
facilities  were  afterwards  given  to  Messrs.  Cleaverto  make  any  search  for 
anything  on  her  behalf,  or  whether  they  availed  themselves  of  any  such 
facilities  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  no  facilities  were  given  to  her  mother, 
and  that  Messrs.  Cleaver  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  either  Cadwal-^ 
lader  or  Elizabeth  Humphreys  any  questions  before  they  left  the  house; 
and  this  I  also  know,  that  the  servants  were  sent  away,  and  Grant,  the 
gardener,  and  his  wife,  Alice  Grant,  put  in  charge  of  the  house,  and 
that  the  furniture  and  everything  was  cleared  out  of  the  house  a 
fortnight  after  death  by  order  of  Michael  and  Thomas  Maybrick,  and 
sold  by  auction  by  them  before  the  trial,  and  before  even  they  had  proved 
the  will.— A.  W.  McD.] 
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THE  VALENTINE'S  MEAT  JUICE. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  incident  in  the  whole 
case,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  in  any  way  could  be  sug- 
gested as  directly  connecting  Mrs.  May  brick  with  arsenic,  and 
even  this  does  not  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  the  arsenic  which 
was  found  in  James  Maybrick's  body,  except  in  an  indirect  way, 
because  he  did  not  take  any  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  after 
the  bottle  had  been,  or  had  been  supposed  to  have  been,  in  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  hands. 

Arsenic  in  the  form  of  black  powder  labelled  "  Arsenic,  Poison 
for  Cats,"  black  solutions  of  that  powder,  and  a  so-called  "saturated 
solution"  of  white  arsenic  had  been  found  in  the  house  after  death 
in  places  open  and  accessible  to  everybody,  including  Mrs. 
Maybrick.  It  was  only  assumed,  for  it  was  not  proved,  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  had  any  of  these  things  in  her  hand,  and 
it  was  not  even  proved  that  they  were  in  the  house  before  death, 
nor  who  had  purchased  them,  nor  even  where  they  had  come 
from. 

Traces  of  arsenic  had  also  been  found  in  the  house  after  death 
in  the  following  things  : — 

1.  The  trap  of  one  of  the  water-closets  inside  the  house. 

2.  The  trap  of  the  drain  in  the  area  outside  the  house. 

3.  A  small  round  bottle  containing  scent,  found  on  the  top  of 
a  tray  in  the  linen-room,  six  days  after  death. 

4.  A  bottle  of  medicine  made  up  for,  and  delivered  to,  James 
Maybrick,  on  the  24th  April,  by  Clay  and  Abraham,  and  found 
in  the  house  a  week  after  death. 

5.  A  bottle  of  Price's  glycerine,  found  in  the  lavatory  a  week 
after  death. 

There  was  no  direct  proof  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  having  beeiv 
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either  to  that  -water-closet,  or  to  that  drain  in  the  area,  or  of  her 
having  had  in  her  hands  any  of  those  bottles. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  direct  proof  of  Mrs,  Maybricli's 
having  had  in  her  hands  the  following  things  which  James 
May  brick  had  partaken  of,  and  which  it  was  suspected  she 
had  tampered  Avith,  but  which  were  found  to  be  free  from 
arsenic  : — 

A  bottle  of  vanilla. 

A  bottle  of  Neave's  Food. 

A  bottle  of  medicine  which  she  was  seen  changing  from  one 
bottle  to  another. 

And  a  bottle  of  brandy — 

all  of  which,  on  analysis,  were  found  free  of  arsenic. 

There  had  also  been  found  in  the  water  used  for  rinsing  out 
— all  together  with  a  pan,  basin,  and  jug,  found,  not  at  the  house,, 
but  at  the  office,  by  Edwin  Maybrick,  a  week  after  death — a  trace 
of  arsenic,  but  there  was  no  direct  proof  that  any  of  these  vessels 
had  been  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands.  There  was  also  produced 
by  Edwin  Maybrick,  at  the  Trial,  a  dressing-gown  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick's,  the  lining  of  the  pocket  of  which  was  stained  with  traces 
of  arsenic. 

The  Crown  relied  in  their  charge  against  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
upon  proving  that  arsenic  was  found  in  the  house  after  death 
— to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  might  have  had  access  before  death 
— and  upon  showing  that  she  must  have  had  access  to  it, 
because  arsenic  had  been  found  in  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  which  had  been  in  her  hands.  Nobody  had  actually 
seen  her  put  it  in,  but  it  had  been  found  there,  and  the 
Crown  completed  their  chain  of  indirect  proof  connecting 
Mrs.  Maybrick  with  the  death  of  her  husband,  by  showing 
that  in  her  relations  with  Brierley  she  had  been  an  unfaithful 
wife,  and  in  that  way  had  a  Motive  for  Murder.  I  will  not 
stay  here  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
unfaithful  husbands,  or  unfaithful  wives,  are  prone  to  murder,  or 
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whether  adultery  is 'a  sufficient  Motive  for  Murder.     It  was  the  Valentine'* 
motive,  and  the  only  motive,  for  murder  relied  on  by  the  Crown  m  — 
the  Maybrick  Case. 

But  now  comes  the  point,  the  Crown  having  no  other  evidence 
of  possession  of  arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  except  the  direct 
proof  of  arsenic  having  been  found  in  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  it  was  a  necessity — it  was  an  essential  to  that  proof 
of  possession  that  the  Crown  should  prove  that  the  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  the  identical  bottle  which  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands. 

The  identity  of  that  bottle  is  not  a  matter  which  the  Crown  {J^^i*'*^ 
could  content  itself  with  asstirnvig— its,  duty  was  to  prove  it  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  It  was  shown  in  the  evidence  that  there 
had  been  other  bottles  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  in  that  sick  room. 
It  was  plain  from  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  surrounded  in  that  sick  room  by  unfriendly 
persons  who  were  "suspecting"  her,  and  who  had  the  same 
access  to  any  arsenic  that  had  been  found  in  the  house,  if 
it  really  was  there  before  death,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  had, 
and  who,  moreover  (some  of  them  being  professional  nurses), 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  avocation  must  often  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  arsenic  themselves  in  the  ordinary  medicinal 
form  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  who  were  acting  as  amateur 
detectives,  desirous  of,  or  at  least  seeking  for,  some  ground 
for  putting  a  charge  of  poisoning  her  husband  upon  Mrs.  May- 
brick— and  under  such  circumstances  it  was  essential  that  the 
Crown  should  prove  the  identity  of  the  bottle  beyond  reasonable 
doubt — and  moreover,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  "  suspecting  "  persons  which  could  suggest  that  they  had  had 
any  opportunities  for  introducing  arsenic  into  the  bottle  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  charge  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick.  It  was  absolutely 
essential  for  the  Crown  to  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
bottle  in  which  arsenic  was  found  was  the  identical  bottle  which 
was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands  on  that  night  of  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  May,  and  was  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  it  was 
in  her  hands. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  taken  from  the  sick  room  a 
bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  into  the  dressing-room  for  a  few 
minutes  on  that  Thursday  night,  and  had  replaced  it  in  the 
bedroom,  and  the  other  fact  that  arsenic  had  been  found  in  a 
bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  a  "  suspicious  circumstance," 
but  if  we  are  to  have  Criminal  Trials  based  upon  "  suspicious 
circumstances  "  only,  the  Crown  cannot  confine  its  attention  to  the 
"suspicious  circumstances"  connected  with  the  conduct  of  one 
person  only.  They  must  see  that  there  are  no  "  suspicious  circum- 
stances "  connected  with  the  conduct  of  others  concerned  in  the 
matter.    We  shall  presently  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
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evidence  as  to  this  bottle  of  Valentine's  in  what  way  the  Crown 
performed  its  duty  in  that  respect. 

If  the  essential  fact  of  the  identity  of  bottle  is  established  by 
that  evidence  (which  I  shall  presently  show  most  certainly  was  not 
established)  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  arsenic  may  have 
been  introduced  into  it — 

(1)  Mrs.  May  brick  may  have  put  it  in. 

(2)  Some  unfriendly  person  may  have  put  it  in  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  charge  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

and  the  conduct  of  all  the  persons  in  the  sick  room  in  reference 
to  that  bottle  must  be  closely  observed. 

The  patient  had  not  taken  any  of  that  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
after  it  had  been  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands,  and,  therefore,  an}' 
putter  on "  would  not  have  sought  to  put  a  charge  of  actual 
murder  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick.  Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  care 
was  shown  by  the  Crown  witnesses  to  prove  by  evidence  that  none 
of  the  meat  juice  had  been  actually  taken  by  the  patient ! 

The  first  "  suspicious  circumstance "  in  reference  to  that 
particular  bottle,  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  any  other 
person,  was  that  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  taken  from 
the  bedroom  into  the  dressing-room  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  May,  was  not  there  and  then  taken  possession  of  by  Nurse  Gore, 
and  submitted  to  the  analyst.  This  in  itself  is  a  "  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance," because  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  under  suspicion,  and 
Nurse  Gore  was  under  special  instructions  to  watch  her  and 
prevent  her  administering  anything  to  her  husband,  and  Nurse 
Nurse  Gore  Gore's  suspicious  were  specially  directed  to  this  particular  bottle, 
because  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  suspicious  conduct  in  taking  it  into 
the  dressing-room  and  replacing  it,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  clandes- 
tinely upon  the  table  in  the  bedroom,  and  subsequently  removing 
it  to  behind  the  basin  on  the  washhand-stand.  It  is  certainly  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  pointing  to  some  zeal  on  the  part  of 
Nurse  Gore,  in  her  novel  capacity  of  female  detective,  to  catch 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  at  the  risk  of  the  patient's  getting  some  poison. 

In  her  capacity  of  nurse  her  duty  would  clearly  have  been — if 
she  had  grounds  for  supposing  that  that  bottle  had  been  poisoned 
io  take  instant  possession  of  it,  remove  it  at  once  from  the  sick 
room,  and  j^l-ace  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  its  being  administered. 
But  not  only  did  Nurse  Gore  not  do  that,  but  she  left  that  bottle 
there,  and  did  not  even  mention  what  had  happened  to  Dr. 
Humphreys,  when  he  called  to  see  the  patient  the  next  morning, 
Friday,  the  10th,  nor  to  Michael  Maybrick,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions she  was  engaged  in  watching  Mrs.  Maybrick,  but  gave  him  a 
bottle  of  brandy  instead  !  which,  on  analysis,  proved  to  be  free  from 
poison  j  all  she  did  in  fact  about  that  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 


Vftlentine'* 

Heat  Juice, 


Putter  on  or 
murderer. 
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Juice  was  to  tate  care  that  the  patient  did  not  have  anything  Valentine's 
out  of  it  during  her  time  for  being  on  duty,  and  on  her  being  Meat_uice. 
relieved,  to  direct  Nurse  Gallery's  attention  to  it,  and  ask  her  to 
take  a  sample  of  it,  and  having  done  that  left  the  bottle  there 
and  her  patient  exposed  to  any  opportunities   or  accidents ! 
and  then  went  into  Liverpool  at  11  o'clock,  not  returning  till 
2  o'clock,  when  she  told  Nurse  Gallery  to  throw  away  the  sample, 
having  received  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  matron  of  the 
Nurses'  Institute ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  told  Michael  May- 
brick,  who  went  into  the  bedroom  and  took  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  which  he  took  out  into  the  garden  with  him,  and  on 
Dr.  Carter's  coming  at  4-30  p.m.  to  visit  the  patient  he  gave  him  the 
hottle  of  brandy  to  which  Nurse  Gore  had  directed  his  attention  in 
the  morning  and  also  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  bedroom,  at  Nurse  Gore's  suggestion,  in  the 
afternoon.    In  the  bottle  of  brandy  nothing   was  found,  but 
in  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  half  a  grain  of  arsenic 
in  solution  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  analyst.  Mr. 
Davies  only  actually  found  y^^^^ths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  but  as  he 
found  that  in  100  grains  of  the  liquid  he  calculated,  by  multiplying 
by  4,  that  there  was  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  sohition  in  the 
l)ottle,  which  contained  411  grains  of  liquid  when  handed  to  him. 
There   was,   in  fact,   no   lack  of  "  suspicious  circumstances " 
attaching  to  the  conduct  of  Nurse  Gore  in  reference  to  this  bottle. 
And  I  want  my  readers  to  follow  closely  the  evidence  which 
the  Grown  produced  to  show  that  the  bottle  in  which  Mr.  Davies 
found  that  ^  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution  was  the  identical  bottle 
which  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands  on  that  Thursday  night, 
tlie  9th  of  May. 

But,  before  we  come  to  consider  the  evidence  relating  to  this 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  incident,  it  would  be  convenient  to  shortly 
state  what  the  evidence  must  be  to  show  and  establish  a  charge  of 
murder  by  arsenic  by  indirect  proof. 

Where,  as  in  this  Maybrick  case,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
administration  of  arsenic,  a  charge  of  murder  by  arsenic  has  to  be 
established  by  indirect  evidence. 

That  indirect  evidence  must  show  by  direct  proof — 

/IX  ^  ■  ■      o  Judicial 

(1)  Opportunities  lor  administering  it.  ovidenca. 

(2)  The  possession  by  the  accused  person  of  arsenic. 

(3)  That  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  exhibited  themselves 
during  the  time  that  the  accused  person  being  in  possession  of 
arsenic  had  opportunities  of  administering  it,  and  that  arsenic  was 
the  cause  of  death. 

These  three  things  are  essential  to  an  indirect  proof  of  admin-  Essentials  for 
istration  of  arsenic,  but  these  three  things  being  essential  they  »i>fiiroct  proof. 
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Valentine's  must  themselves  be  proved  by  direct  evidence  in  order  to  establish 
Meat  Juice  ^  charge  of  murder  by  arsenic  iipon  indirect  evidence.  There 
must  be  no  question  of  suspicion  or  probability  about  these  three 
essentials,  and  moreover  they  must  all  three  be  directly  proved, 
viz.,  opportunity — possession — and  death  resulting  from  arsenic. 
It  will  not  do  to  show  that  the  accused  person  had  a  motive  unless 
those  three  essentials  of  indirect  evidence  as  to  action  are  al) 
three  of  them  proved  by  direct  evidence,  because  motive  may 
exist  without  action  following  on  it ! 

In  the  Maybrick  case  the  Crown  did  not  seek  to  establish  the 
charge  of  murder  by  any  direct  proof  of  any  act  of  administration 
of  arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick — they  relied  solely  upon  proving  the 
three  essentials  of  indirect  evidence,  and  coupling  them  with 
suspicious  acts  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

If,  then,  it  was  directly  proved  that,  during  the  illness,  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  in  possession  of  arsenic,  and  had  opportunities  of 
administering  it — that  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  had 
been  followed  by  death  caused  by  arsenic — the  chain  of  indirect 
evidence  would  be  complete  if  a  sufficient  motive  and  sufficiently 
suspicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  shown. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  Crown,    I  will  not  enter  now  into  the 
question  whether  the  Crown  did  prove  that  death  had  been  caused 
by  arsenic,  or  that  the  symptoms  of  the  illness  were  those  of 
arsenical  poisoning  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Maybrick,  as  a  wife 
nursing  her  husband,  of  course,  had  opportunities  of  administering 
it  (there  was  a  most  distinct  conffict  of  medical  opinion  both  as 
to  the  symptoms  being  positive  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
and   also   as  to   whether   the   cause   of  death   was  arsenic, 
and    of   course   the  chain  of  indirect  evidence  was  loosened, 
if  not  broken,  by  that  conflict  of  medical  opinion),  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  when  dealing  with  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
incident  to  the  other  essential   of  indirect   evidence,  viz.,  the 
direct  proof  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  possession,  before  death,  of 
arsenic.    The  only  direct  evidence  of  her  being  in  possession  of 
arsenic  before  death  which  the  Crown  produced  is  that  a  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  had  been  in  her  hands  and  had  been  put 
into  the  bedroom  by  her  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of 
May,  and  that  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  had  been  taken 
from  that  bedroom  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  10th  of  May,  and  that 
arsenic  had  been  found  in  it.    If  the  Crown  had  given  direct  evi- 
dence that  that  bottle  was  the  identical  bottle,  and  that  no  one 
else  had  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  arsenic  into  it  aftei  it  had 
been  in  her  hands,  the  presumption  would  have  been  irresistible 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  arsenic  in  her  possession,  and  the  inference 
would  follow  that — although  none  of  that  particular  bottle  had 
been  administered  to  the  patient  after  it  bad  been  in  her  hands — 
she  having  been  thus  proved  to  have  been  in  possession  of  arsenic, 


and  having  been  proved  to  have  had  opportunities  for  administer-  Valentine's 

ing  arsenic,  if  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenic  it  must  be  assumed  — 

(in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  an  innocent  reason  for  putting 

arsenic  into  that  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice)  that  she  had 

caused  that  death.    There  was,  in  this  Maybrick  case,  direct  proof 

that  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  (of  which  the  deceased  had 

not  partaken  since  it  had  been  in  her  hands)  had  been  taken  by 

Mrs.  Maybrick  from  the  bedroom  into  the  dressing-room  on  the 

night  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  and  that  she  had  replaced 

it  in  the  bedroom,  and  there  was  also  direct  proof  that  in  a  bottle 

of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which  it  was  alleged  Michael  Maybrick 

took  out  of  that  bedroom,  half  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution " 

had  been  found  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst. 

This  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  incident  is  the  only  evidence 
which  it  could  be  suggested  had  shown  any  direct  connection 
between  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  the  possession  of  arsenic  (except  the 
fly-papers,  which,  however,  it  was  proved  by  the  absence  of  fibre 
was  not  the  source  of  the  poison  found  in  the  Meat  Juice),  and,  as 
I  have  said,  as  James  Maybrick  did  not  take  anything  out  of  that 
bottle  after  it  had  been  in  her  hands,  even  that  did  not  connect 
Mrs.  Maybrick  directly  with  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
which  was  found  in  the  body  (not  at  the  post  mortem,  but)  after 
€xhumation. 

It  is  a  necessity — it  is  essential,  that  there  should  be  no  flaw  of  Flaw  as  to 
any  kind  whatever  in  the  identification  of  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  bottle.*^" 
Maybrick  on  that  Thursday  night  took  into  iliat  dressing-room  as 
being  the  same  bottle  as  was  handed  to  Mr.  Davies  to  analyse. 

Valentine's  Meat  Juice  is  a  liquid  i.:uch  like  brown  sherry  in 
appearance ;  it  is  manufactured  in  America,  and  is  sold  in  little 
onion-shaped  bottles  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  which  contain 
about  nine  teaspaonsful  of  the  liquid,  or  about  1,100  grains  of 
liquid.    All  the  bottles  are  exactly  alike  in  appearance. 

There  must  be  no  assumption — there  must  be  direct  proof  that 
the  bottle  handed  to  the  analyst  was  the  idtntical  bcjttle  which  was 
in  Mrs.  May  brick's  hands,  and  that  there  had  been  no  substitution 
of  one  bottle  for  another.  It  must  be  proved  by  direct  proof  not 
only  that  it  was  the  idtntical  bottle,  but  that  it  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  it  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands. 

We  know  that  this  was  not  the  only  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  there,  because  Dr.  Humphreys  in  his  evidence  Lad  said —      Dr.  Humphreys. 

"  That  on  his  visiting  James  Maybrick,  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  May,  some 
of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Extract  had  been  taken,  but  it  did  not  agree  w'ith  the 
deceased,  and  it  made  him  vomit.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  vomiting  in 
my  presence,  but  he  complained  of  it.  I  told  the  deceased  to  stop  the  Valen- 
tine's Meat  .luice,  and  said  I  was  not  surprised  at  its  making  Mr.  Maybrick 
eick,  as  it  often  made  many  people  sick.    I  also  stopped  the  medicine— prussic 
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Valentine's       acid— and  gave  tbe  deceased  some  arsenic  (it  was  Fo-wler's  BoTutfon),  and 
Meat  Juice.      ordered  him  to  lake  Paiue's  Beef  Tea,  some  chicken  broath,  Neave's  Food,  and 
~~~  some  milk  and  water." 

So  it  is  clear  that  there  was,  at  all  events,  one  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  there  which  had  been  opened  and  partly 
used,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  had  ordered  him  to  discontinue  taking 
it.  Now,  what  became  of  that  half-used  bottle  1  It  is  clear  that 
that  was  not  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  into  the  dresshig- 
room  on  the  Thursday  night,  because  Nurse  Gore  had,  only  an 
hour  before,  opened  it  as  a  iresh  unused  bottle. 
A  missing  Now,  what  became  of  that  half  used  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 

bottle.  j^ige  which  Dr.  Humphrey's  had  ordered  James  Maybrick  to  stop 

taking,  on  Monday,  because  it  made  him  sick  1 

No  evidence  was  given  as  to  what  became  of  that  bottle,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  was  there,  and  that  there  is 
one  bottle  at  all  events  missing  somewhere, 
j.^^^^  But  there  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  observed  about 

Ma^rick.        this  matter,  and  that  is  that  Edwin  Maybrick — notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Humphreys'  orders,  on  Monday,  that  James  Maybrick 
was  not  to  take  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  because  it  made  him  sick 
—had  taken  it  upon  himself  on  Wednesday  night,  when  he  and 
Michael  Maybrick  usurped  authority  in  that  house,  and  had  given 
special  instructions  to  the  nurses  to  prevent  Mrs.  Maybrick  from 
attending  to  her  husband  at  all,  should  have  handed  to  Nurse  Gore 
a  new  and  unopened  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  without 
asking  Dr.  Humphreys  whether  the  patient  was  to  have  it  !  and 
it  is  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  that  Edwin  Maybrick, 
having  given  this  new  bottle  of  Valentine's   Meat   Juice  on 
the  Wednesday  night,  that   Nurse  Gore  should  (directly  she 
arrived   on    Thursday  night)   have   opened   that  fresh  bottle 
and  given  some  of  it  to  the  patient,  without  any  authority 
from  Dr.  Humphreys!     It  is  surely  not  usual  for  the  nurses 
at  the  Nurses'  Institute  at  Liverpool  to  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  open  a  fresh  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  and  give  it 
to  a  patient,  without  orders  from  the  doctor  !    If  the  nurses  sent 
out  by  that  Institute  take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  they  are  rather  dangerous  persons  to  have  about  a  house. 

Dr.  Humphreys  had  on  Monday  told  this  man  to  discontinue 
taking  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  because  it  made  him  sick,  and  had 
ordered  him  Neave's  Food,  which  he  was  taking,  and  which  Nurse 
Gore  had  herself  given  him  on  Wednesday  night,  and  yet  on  this 
Thursday  night,  without  any  authority  from  Dr.  Humphreys, 
Nurse  Gore  took  upon  herself  to  open  a  new  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  which  had  been  given  her  by  Edwin  Maybrick,  and 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  Maybrick's  protest  that  her  husband  had 
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had  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  before  and  it  always  made  him  sick,  ^^^4°^^^^ 
Nurse  Gore  had  had  the  assurance  to  give  it  to  the  patient !   - 

This  is  very  remarkable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Nurse  Gore  ! 

Again  it  must  be  observed  that  between  the  time  (twelve 
o'clock  on  Thm-sday  night  the  9th)  when  the  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  was  in  Mrs.  May  brick's  hands,  and  4-30  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  when  Michael  Maybrick  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carter  to  be 
analysed,  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  three  unfriendly  persons — 
Nurse  Gore,  Nurse  Gallery,  and  Michael  Maybrick,  and  the 
following  is  their  evidence  about  the  matter,  given  at  the  Inquest 
on  the  28th  of  May,  only  19  days  afterwards,  and  when  all  that 
happened  was  fi-esh  in  their  minds  in  all  its  details  : — 

At  the  Inquest  Nurse  Gore  said  : —  •  ^^'^ 

"  I  was  relieved  by  Nurse  Gallery  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Thursday  the  9th,  and  she  remained  in  charge  until  I  returned  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  of  the  9th.  I  went  to  the  sick  room  of  Mr.  Maybrick. 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  shortly  afterwards.  Nurse  Gallery  left  upon 
my  relieving  her.  I  obtained  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock.  I  got  it  from  the  landing.  It  appeared  to  he  unopened  and 
perfectly  new.  I  had  seen  the  bottle  before.  Jfr.  Edwin  Maybrick  gave  it  to 
me  the  night  previously.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  the  bottle  had  been  tam- 
pered with.  /  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  (wo  ieaspoonsful  of  the  food  in  water.  I 
tasted  it  to  see  if  it  was  all  right.  I  put  the  bottle  on  a  small  table  standing  in 
the  bedroom  window.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  present.  She  said  Mr.  Maybrick 
had  had  Valentine's  Meat  Food  before,  but  it  always  made  him  sick.  I  did  not 
observe  any  ill  effects  follow  the  food  I  gave  him.  After  midnight  I  gave  him 
champagne,  and  he  went  to  sleep  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  in  the  room  during  this  time.  A  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  in  passing  to  the  dressing-room,  picked  up  the  bottle  of  Valentine's 
meat  juice  from  the  table,  and  took  it  into  the  dressing-room  and  closed  the 
door.  She  remained  there  about  two  minutes.  Then  she  came  back  and  stood 
by  the  small  tvindoio  table,  and  told  me  to  get  some  ice  to  put  into  the  water  to 
bathe  Mr.  Maybrick's  head.  I  said  the  patient  was  sleeping  and  I  would  do  it 
when  he  awoke.  Whilst  she  was  talking  to  me  she  put  the  bottle  of  meat  juice 
hack  on  the  table.  She  held  the  bottle  by  her  side,  and  appeared  to  have  the 
hand  holding  it  in  her  pocket.  She  appeared  to  conceal  her  action  from  my 
view.  She  raised  her  right  hand  and  replaced  the  bottle  on  tha  table  while  she 
was  talking  to  me." 

The  Goroner  :  Did  you  give  Mr.  Maybrick  any  more  of  that  meat  juice  « 
A.  No. 

Q.  Before  Mr.  Maybrick  awoke  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  tell  you  to  be  in  the 
dressing-room. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  he  awoke  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  come  from  the  dressing-room  into 
the  bedroom  where  he  was  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  do  anything  with  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  ? 
A.  She  moved  it  from  the  small  table  to  the  washstand. 

Q.  Did  you  go  of  duty  at  11  o'clock  next  morning,  and  did  you  leave  the  Washstand. 
bottle  of  meat  juice  on  the  washstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  placed  it  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  particular  about  him  ? 
A.  He  awoke  with  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat. 

29 
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Valentine'8  Q,  What  time  was  that » 

Meat  Juice.  x.  I  don't  know  exactly  wha6  tlm»  he  awoke. 

  Mr.  Pickford  :  It  would  appear  to  be  about  1  o'clock. 

Examination  continued  : — 

"  When  1  went  off  duty  next  morning  I  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Michael 
Mavirick,  and  later  in  the  day  I  saw  him  remove  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  from 
the  washstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it.  I  went  to  Liverpool  on  being 
relieved  and  returned  by  the  1-35  p.m.  train.  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  took  th^ 
meat  juice  downstairs.    I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  brandy  on  the  Friday  morning 

when  I  was  nursing  him."  .  .7  •  ,    rr>   j  ai 

The  Coroner  :  Was  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  similar  to  this  J  LProduced.J 
A.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  bottle,  but  I  had  only  taken  two  teaspoonsful  out  of 

a  gy^lJ^pg^j^^jgjj^jgjj^  Bryning  :  If  I  had  gone  for  the  ice  I  should  have  had 
to  leave  the  bedroom,  and  I  was  instructed  not  to  do  that. 

By  Mr  Pickford  :  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  person  but  myself 
save  the  patient  anything  during  my  watch— that  is,  as  far  as  I  know.  lu  my 
opinion  the  meat  juice  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  opened  when  1  saw  it. 
l^e  patient  was  not  considered  hopeless  during  my  term  of  duty.  Icoidd  and 
did  see  clearly  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  with  the  botUe.  ^ 

Q.  When  Mrs.  Maybrick  pushed  the  door  through  it  was  not  absoluteiy  shut 
or  latched  ? 

A.  It  was  closed.  ,    ,  .  -i      •  t 

By  the  Foreman  :  When  the  bottle  came  back  from  the  dressmg-room  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  the  quantity  had  been  increased  or  not. 

Now,  in  following  this  evidence  of  Nurse  Gore's— given  at: 
the  Inquest,  when  the  details  of  the  incidents  were  freshest  in : 
her  mind— the  history  of  the  particular  bottle  which  was  in 
Mrs  Maybrick's  hands  is  very  distinctly  traced.  Nurse 
Gore  was  the  only  person  who  saw  it  in  Mrs.  Maybrick  s- 
hands  It  was  a  new  bottle,  which  had  not  been  previously, 
opened,  and  which  Edwin  Maybrick  had  given  to  Nurse.' 
Gore.  Nurse  Gore  brought  it  into  the  room  from  the  landing,  , 
opened  it  herself,  and  gave  James  Maybrick,  at  11  o'clock  af 
nic^ht,  iwo  teaspoonsful  out  of  it— that  would  be  less  than  a  quarter: 
of^'the  bottle  (a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  contains  about: 
nine  teaspoonsful)— and  having  done  so,  she  placed  it  on  the  smalll 
table.  At  about  12  o'clock  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  that  bottle  off 
that  small  table,  and  took  it  into  the  dressing-room,  and  returned 
back  into  the  bedroom  with  it,  in  a  way  which  seemed  "  suspicious 
to  this  "  suspecting "  Nurse  Gore.  But  Nurse  Gore  says  at  thee 
Inquest : — 

"I  could  and  did  see  clearly  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  with  the  bottle." 

From  this  it  appears  that,  the  patient  being  asleep,  Mrs.  May- 
brick havincy  left  that  bottle  on  the  small  table  standing  in  the  bed- 
room'window,  went  into  the  dressing-room,  and  when  te  woke  up, 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  making  a  choking  noise,  Mrs,  Maybnck* 
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came  Ijack  into  the  bedroom  and  Nurse  Gore  saw  Mrs,  Maybrick  valentine's 

move  that  bottle  off  the  small  table  to  the  washsfand ;  and,  as  ^^^"^'^^ 
Nurse  Gore  said,  when  she  went  off  duty  the  next  morning,  Friday, 
Vt  11  o'clock,  she  left — 

"the  bottle  o!  meat  juice  on  the  washstand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had 
placed  it," 

and  that,  having  placed  it  on  the  washstand,  Mrs.  Maybrick  made 
no  attempt  either  to  give  him  any  of  it  or  to  ask  Nurse  Gore  to  do 
so — that  she  simply  left  it  there.  Now  this  is  odd,  because  if 
Mrs.  Maybrick  wanted  to  poison  her  husband  with  this  meat  juice, 
why  did  she  not  take  good  care  that  he  did  get  some  of  it 

Nurse  Gore  being  secretly  warned  to  watch  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
actions,  and  take  care  that  she  did  not  tamper  with  anything  he 
took,  had  her  "  suspicions  "  aroused  by  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did 
with  that  bottle,  kept  her  eye  on  it,  did  not  give  the  patient  any- 
thing out  of  it,  and  when  she  went  off  duty  "  left  it  on  the  wash- 
stand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  placed  it" 

So  far  then  there  is  direct  proof  that  the  bottle  on  the  wash 
stand  was  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  into  the  dressing- 
room. 

Dr.  Humphreys,  it  will  be  remembered,  called  to  see  the  patient  Dr.  Humphreys, 
on  Friday  morning,  but  this  "  suspecting  "  Nurse  Gore  did  not  tell 
him  anything  about  it,  and  what  is  a  still  more  remarkable,  indeed, 
*'  suspicious  circumstance  "  in  the  conduct  of  Nurse  Gore,  is  that 
she  said  (as  appears  in  Michaels  evidence)  nothing  about  it  to 
Michael  Maybrick  when  she  went  off  duty  at  11  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  but  told  him  about  a  bottle  of  brandy  instead  !  which 
she  had  also  "  suspected  "  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned,  but 
in  which  no  poison  was  found. 

Now  it  is  very  odd  that  Nurse  Gore's  suspicions  having  been 
aroused  by  Mrs.  Maybrick's  conduct  about  the  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  she  should  have  thus  left  it — 

"on  the  washstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  placed  it," 

and  that  she  did  not  tell  Dr.  Humphreys  about  it ;  and  it  is  still  Michael 
more  odd  that  she  told  Michael  Maybrick  nothing  about  it,  but  told  ^^^^^""^ 
him  about  a  bottle  of  brandy  instead  ! 
Nurse  Gore,  however,  left  it — 

"  on  the  washstand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  placed  it." 
It  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  Nurse  Gore  to  do  (as  she 
"suspected"  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned  it),  to  leave  it  on  that 
washstand  and  go  away,  when  she  was  relieved  by  Nurse  Gallery 
but  she  says  she  did !  She  went  down  to  Liverpool,  and  returned 
to  Battlecrease  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  told  Michael  about  it,  and,  as  she  said— 
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"  I  saw  him  remove  the  hottle  of  meat  juice  from  tU  washstand  where 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it.  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  took  the  meat  juice  down- 
stairs." 

Mr  Michael  Maybrick  thought  it  too  dangerous  to  leave  on  the 
washstand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  placed  it,  and  took  it  down- 

It  will  be  observed  that  Nurse  Gore  said  nothing  in  her 
evidence  about  having  even  mentioned  the  matter  to  Nurse 
Gallery,  who  relieved  her.  Nurse  Gore  was  the  only  person  who 
saw  any  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
hands,  and  she  thought  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  handled  it  in  a  suspi- 
cious way,  though  she — 

could  and  did  see  clearly  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  with  the  "bottle," 

when  she  returned  with  it  into  the  bedroom.    And  when  she  was 
relieved  by  Nurse  Gallery  at  11  o'clock,  she  left  the  bottle— 

«  on  the  washstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  placed  it." 
And  later  on  in  the  afternoon,  after  she  had  been  to  Liverpool,  she 
saw — 

"  Michael  Maybrick  remove  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  from  the  washstand 
where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it,  and  take  it  downstairs." 

Nurse  Gore's  evidence  earmarks  the  bottle  which  was  in  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  hands,  and  I  want  my  readers  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
that  bottle  on  the  washstand. 

We  will  now,  keeping  our  eye  on  the  bottle  left  on  the  luashstand 
at  11  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  by  Nurse  Gore,  take  Nurse 
Gallery's  evidence,  who  relieved  Nurse  Gore. 
At  the  Inquest  Nurse  Gallery  said — 

"  I  am  a  nurse  in  the  service  of  the  Nurses'  Institution,  Dover  Street, 
Liverpool.  I  was  on  duty  from  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  9th  instant  at  Mr.  Maybrick's  house.  All  the 
food  solid  and  liquid,  was  given  to  Mr.  Maybrick  by  me  during  that  time. 
Next  day,  Friday,  I  was  on  duty  from  11  a.m.  till  4-30  p.m.  On  Friday 
morning  Nurse  Gore  said  something  to  me.  My  attention  was  called  by  her  to 
a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which  was  on  a  table  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  room. 
I  took  a  sample  out  of  the  meat  juice  and  put  it  into  an  ordinary  medicine 
bottle,  which  I  got  from  Nurse  Gore.  /  threw  the  sample  away  after  Nurse 
Gore  coming  back  from  the  Home  on  the  Friday  at  two  o'clock.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  in  the  room  nearly  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

By  Superintendent  Bryning  :  /  don't  know  what  became  of  the  bottle  of 
meat  juice.  I  saw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  in  the  room  before  going  off  duty 
at  4-50  p.m.  on  Friday,  but  did  not  see  him  take  the  meat  juice  away.  Be 
was  in  the  room  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  from  eleven  oclock. 

Cross-examined  : — 

Mr.  Pickford :  When  the  nurses  relieve  each  other  they  always  meet  in 
the  room  at  the  change  of  watch  ? 
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A.  During  my  presence  in  the  room  nobody  gave  the  deceased  anything  Y^^P^t^^'^ 

with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  ice,    I  also  administered  all  the  medi-   J"^®* 

cines.    The  ice  was  taken  from  the  sponge  bowl  in  the  bedroom. 

The  Foreman  :  What  was  your  motive  in  talcing  the  sample  ?  Sample  taken. 

A.  /  was  asked  to  do  it  by  Nurse  Gore. 

Q.  Having  taken  it,  why  did  you  throw  it  away  ? 

A.  Because  Nxirse  Gore  had  teen  to  the  Lady  Supa'intendent,  and  she  had 
requested  Nurse  Gore  not  to  take  a  sample. 

From  this  evidence  of  Nurse  Gallery's  it  appears  then  that 
Nurse  Gore  did  call  her  attention  to  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice,  not  to  the  bottle  on  the  washstand,  where  Mrs.  May- 
brick  had  left  it,  but  to  another  bottle — • 

"  which  was  on  a  table  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  room," 

and  that  Nurse  Gore  told  her  to  take  a  sample  of  the  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which  was  on  the  table,  and  put  it  into 
■an  ordinary  medicine  bottle,  which  Nurse  Gore  gave  her  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  very  odd  that  Nurse  Gore,  if  she  thought  a  samjjle 
ought  to  have  been  taken,  did  not  take  it  herself,  and  that  she 
should  draw  Nurse  Gallery's  attention  to  a  bottle  on  the  table 
instead  of  to  the  bottle  which  she  had  left — 

"  on  the  washsiand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it." 

And  it  is  very  odd  that  having  done  this  Nurse  Gore  should  go 
down  to  the  Nurses'.  Institute,  and,  on  her  return  in  the  afternoon 
should,  under  orders  from  the  Superintendent,  direct  Nurse  Gallery 
to  throw  away  the  sample  of  this  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which 
she  "  suspected  "  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  poisoned. 

If  the  Matron  of  the  Nurses'  Institute  did  give  any  such  orders,  Nurses- 
did  attempt  thus  to  thwart  the  ends  of  justice  by  throwing  away  ^"^t"^*^- 
part  of  some  food  which  it  was  "suspected"  had  been  poisoned 
she  has  placed  herself  in  a  position  which  is  at  any  rate  a  matter 
tor  observation. 

It  is  very  odd  that  Nurse  Gore  did  not  in  her  evidence  say 
anything  about  all  this. 

It  is  very  odd  that  Nurse  Gallery  did  not  know  what  became  of 
that  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  on  the  table,  of  which  she 
had,  under  the  directions  of  Nurse  Gore,  taken  a  sample  in  the 
morning,  and  which  sample  she  had,  under  the  directions  of  Nurse 
Gore,  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institute 
thrown  away  in  the  afternoon.  One  would  have  thought  her 
special  attention  would  have  been  kept  on  that  bottle.  However 
she  says  that,  although  she  stayed  in  the  room  on  duty  up  till 
4-50  p.m.,  she  did  not  see  Michael  Maybrick  take  it  away. 

We  will  now  see  what  Michael  Maybrick  says  about  it.  Michael 
At  the  Inquest  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick's  evidence  was :—  ^^'^i^^'*"^- 
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ralentine's  Q  On  Friday,  lOfcli  May,  Did  you  see  Nurse  Gore  ? 

Meat  Juice.  A.  I  did,  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Waa  she  coining  off  duty  at  the  time  ? 

A.  She  was. 

Q.  Bid  she  tell  you  anything? 
A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  she  told  you,  what  did  you  do  f 
Brandy.  A.  /  removed  a  bottle  of  brandy,  about  half  full. 

Q.  Where  was  it  at  the  time  you  removed  it  ? 
A.  It  was  in  my  brother's  bedroom. 
1  Q.  Had  it  been  placed  there  for  use  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  for  my  brother's  use. 
Q.  For  your  sick  brother  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  where  in  your  brother's  bedroom  ? 
Little  table  A.  It  was  standing  on  a  little  table  by  the  bedroom  window,  where  the 

medicines  were. 

Q.  About  one  o'clock  the  same  day  had  you  been  to  Liverpool  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  About  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  had  Nurse  Gore  been  out  of  the 
house.  I  mean  between  eleven  o'clock  and  one  o'clock  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  she  had  been  ? 

A.  I  think  to  see  the  matron,  but  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  She  had  been  from  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  came  back  about  one  o'clock,  and  asked  to  sec  me. 
Q.  In  consequence  of  what  she  told  you,  did  you  go  anywhere  f 
A.  /  did. 
Q.  Where  t 

A.  Into  my  brother's  bedroom. 
Q.  And  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  took  possession  of  a  little  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  I  cannot 
identify  the  bottle  [produced],  but  it  is  a  similar  one.  The  bottle  I  saw  had  a 
littU  more  in  it. 

The  Coroner  :  Where  did  you  find  the  bottle. 
Table— mixed  A.  I  found  it  on  the  table,  wdxed  up  with  several  other  bottles] 

with  other  Q.  Was  the  bottle  corked  ? 

A.  It  was  corked. 

Q.  But  not  sealed. 

A.  It  was  a  bottle  in  use. 

Q.  Was  the  bottle  full  or  not  ? 

A.  It  was  about  half  full. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  cork  if  it  had  been  drawn  ? 
A.  Oh,  yea. 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  To  whom  did  you  give  the  bottle  of  brandy 
when  you  took  possession  of  it  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carter  when  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  the  same  day. 

The  Coroner  :  And  this  at  the  same  time — this  Valentine's  Meat  Extract 
bottle  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  gave  them  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Carter. 
Q.  At  his  house  or  at  Battlecrease  ? 
A.  At  Battlecrease. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  meat  extract  to  Dr.  Carter,  was  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  you  had  taken  possession  of  it  ? 
A.  It  waa  in  the  same  condition* 
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Q.  After  taking  possession  of  the  meat  extract,  what  did  you  do  . 
A .  I  took  a  walk  round  the  garden. 

Q.  And  afterwards,  did  you  return  to  the  deceased's  bedroom  f 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  in  the  bedroom  on  returning  ? 
A.  I  found  Nurse  Callery  and  Mrs.  James  Maybrick. 

According  to  Michael's  evidence  then,  the  bottle  which  he  took 
-was  not  the  one  from — 

"  the  washstand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  left  it," 
He  says : — 

"  I  took  possession  of  a  little  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice.    I  cannot 
identify  the  bottle  [produced],  but  it  is  a  similar  one." 

And  then,  in  reply  to  the  Coroner  : — 

The  Coroner :  Where  did  you  find  the  bottle  ? 

A.  I  found  it  on  the  table,  mixed  up  with  several  other  bottles, 

and  Michael  Maybrick  had  just  before  spoken  about  the  table  in 
a  way  which  showed  that  the  whole  scene  was  vividly  before  his 
eyes  when  he  gave  that  evidence  on  the  28th  of  May.  He  has 
spoken  of  it  as  *'  a  little  table  by  the  bedroom  window,  where  the 
medicines  were."  Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  Michael  Maybrick 
gave  his  evidence  before  Nurse  Gore  gave  hers  about  the  bottle  on 
the  washstand  I 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  clear,  from  comparing  this  evidence  with  Michael  May- 
Nurse  Gore's,  that  Michael  Maybrick  and  Nurse  Gore  contradict       ^^^^  ^Vfl* 

i        1  -iir-i      i         111!/-  11      Gore  contradict 

each  other  as  to  where  Michael  took  the  bottle  from,  and  also  each  other, 
that  if  Michael  Maybrick  is  to  be  believed — and  the  Coroner  put 
the  question  very  pointedly  to  him,  and  he  was  very  clear  about  it, 
even  to  the  detail  of  its  being  mixed  up  with  several  other  bottles — 
I  say  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  which  he  took  possession  of  and  handed  to  Dr.  Carter  is  not 
the  same  bottle  which  Nurse  Gore  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  place  on 
the  washstand,  and  which  she  left — 

"  on  the  washstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  left  it," 
and  which  she  said  (contradicting  Michael)  that  she  saw — 

"  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  take  from  the  washstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick 
left  it." 

As  I  have  said,  there  must  be  no  flaw  in  the  identity  of  the 
bottle  which  was  handed  to  the  analyst  and  the  one  which  was  in 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands,  and  I  think  that  my  readers  will  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  flaw  in  any  evidence  of  iden- 
tity than  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  at  the 
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Inquest,  when  their  minds  were  freshest,  as  to  their  respective 
parts  in  this  incident. 

I  have  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  other 
"  suspicious  circumstances,"  and  thatis  that  when  Michael  and  Nurse 
Gallery  came  to  give  their  evidence  again  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry  and  the  Trial,  they  dropped  all  they  had  sworn  to  at  the 
Inquest  about  the  bottle  on  the  table,  and  followed  Nurse  Gore's 
story  about  the  V)ashstand.  Their  memories  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so  freah  as  they  were  at  the  Inquest,  and  their  identi- 
fying the  bottle  in  this  way  is  a  very  "suspicious  circumstance  ! " 

I  will  now  set  forth  the  versions  these  witnesses  gave  on  the 
other  occasions  when  they  were  examined  about  it — viz.,  at  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry  and  the  Trial, 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Michael  Maybrick's  evidence  was  : 

"  On  Friday,  May  10th,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  saw  Nurse  Gore,  who 
had  just  come  off  duty.  She  made  a  communication  to  me,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  changed  a  bottle  containing  brandy  in  my  brother's  room.  The  bottle 
wan  half  full,  and  I  took  it  to  the  wine  cellar  and  replaced  it  with  a  new  bottle. 
I  saw  Nurse  Gore  again,  to  the  beat  of  my  recollection,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  and  she  then  made  another  communication  to  me.  In  consequence  I 
went  into  the  bedroom  and  took  possession  of  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Extract,  similar  to  the  bottle  produced,  but  with  more  in  it.  It  was  standing 
on  the  ivashstand.  It  was  amongst  some  other  bottles,  and  was  corked.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  about  half  full.  I  put  the  bottle  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  it 
to  Dr.  Carter  upon  his  arrival  two  hours  afterwards.  I  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carter 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  I  found  it." 

On  this  occasion  it  will  be  seen  that  Michael  now  changed 
front,  and  adapts  his  evidence  to  Nurse  Gore's  at  the  Inquest, 
and  says  he  found  the  bottle  on  the  washstand,  though  he  still  says 
that  it  was  among  other  bottles.  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  make 
their  own  comment  on  this,  and  refer  them  back  to  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  Michael  gave  at  the  Inquest  (before  Nurse  Gore 
had  given  hers)  that  he  had  found  it  on  a  little  table  in  the  window, 
mixed  up  with  several  other  bottles  / 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Nurse  Gore's  evidence  was  : — 

"  On  Wednesday  evening  I  got  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 
Edwin  Maybrick  supplied  me  with  it.  I  did  not  open  it  until  Thursday  night, 
:\t  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  came  on  duty.  I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  some  of 
ihe  meat  juice,  and  placed  the  bottle  containing  the  remainder  on  a  small 
table  in  the  bedroom.  Mrs.  Maybrick  saw  me  put  it  down,  and  observed  that 
her  husband  had  had  Valentine's  Meat  Juioe  before,  and  it  had  always  made 
him  sick.  He  was  not  sick  after  taking  the  meat  juice  I  gave  to  him.  At  a 
few  minutes  after  midnight  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  passing  through  the  bedroom, 
picked  up  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  from  the  table  and  took  it  into  the 
dressing-room.  She  pushed  the  door  to  conceal  her  movements.  She  was 
there  about  two  minutes,  when  she  returned  to  the  bedroom,  and  wished  me 
to  go  outside  to  get  some  ice  to  put  into  some  water  to  bathe  Mr.  Maybrick's 
head.  I  said  the  patient  was  sleeping,  and  that  I  would  get  the  ice  when  he 
awoke.   Whilst  she  was  talking  to  me  she  raised  her  hand  and  replaced  the 


bottle  of  meat  juice  upon  tlie  table.    She  did  not  do  this  openly.     She  Valentine's 

attempted  to  conceal  her  movements.    I  did  not  give  Mr.  May  brick  any  Meat  Juice. 

more  food  from  the  bottle.    Mrs.  May  brick  then  went  into  the  dressing-room 

to  lie  down.     Mr.  Maybrick  slept  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 

when  he  awoke  Mrs.  Maybrick  returned  to  the  room.    She  moved  the  bottle 

of  meat  juice  from  the  small  table  in  the  window  where  it  had  been,  and 

placed  it  on  the  washstand.    When  I  tvent  off  duty  1  left  the  bottle  in  the  place  Waahstand. 

where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  put  it.    I  went  oQ"duty  on  Friday  morning.  At  two 

o'clock  on  the  same  day  I  made  a  communication  to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick, 

and  saw  him  remove  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  from  the  room. 

Q.  During  the  time  you-  were  on  duty  none  of  the  Valentine's  meat  juice 
was  given  to  the  patient  after  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  it  out  of  the  room  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nurse  Gallery  relieved  you  ;  she  came  into  the  room  before  you  left  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  invariable  custom  of  nurses  when  relieving  each  other  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  the  bottle  taken  away  out  of  the  room  during  Nurse  Gallery'* 
term  of  duty  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  take  it  away? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  was  there  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  not  shut  the  dressing- 
room  door ;  she  pushed  it  to,  that  is  all.    It  was  not  quite  shut. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  after 
the  time  she  took  it  out  and  brought  it  back  ? 

A.  Never  at  any  time. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  take  the  meat  juice  herself  when  you  were  in  the  house  

I  don't  mean  that  bottle  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  her  to  take  any  or  to  ask  for  any. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Nurse  Gallery's  evidence  was  :—    ^urse  caUery. 

"  Nurse  Gore  relieved  me  at  eleven  o'clock  on  that  night.  I  commenced 
duty  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  and  remained  until  4-30  p.m.  Nurse  Gore  made  a 
communication  to  me,  and  drew  my  attention  to  a  bottle  of  meat  juice  on  the  w  i  +  ^ 
washstand.  At  12  o'clock  I  took  a  sample  out  of  the  bottle  in  a  clean  medicine 
glass,  and  threw  it  away.  I  took  the  F,imple  because  Nurse  Gore  asked  me  to 
take  it.    I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  his  medicine  during  the  day." 

On  this  occasion  Nurse  Callery,(like  Michael  Maybrick,)  drops  Michael 
the  table  as  to  the  place  where  Nurse  Gore  directed  her  attention  ^-^y^"*''^- 
to  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  adopts  the  washstand ! 

At  the  Trial  Michael  Maybrick's  evidence  was  : — 

"1  was  at  Battlecrease  on  the  10th  and  had  a  conversation  with  Nurse  V.^ashstand 
(xore,  iri  consequence  of  which  I  went  into  my  brother's  bedroom  and  took  awav 
half  a  bottle  of  brandy.  I  subsequently  took  some  Valentine's  Meat  Extract 
from  the  washstand  in  the  bedroom.  The  bottle  was  a  little  more  than  half 
full.^  I  gave  it  to  Dr.  Garter,  who  came  about  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  It 
ivas  m  the  same  condition  as  when  I  received  it." 

Cross-examined : — 

Q.  The  first  matter,  I  think— I  wish  to  follow  this  out  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misapprehension— the  first  matter  your  attention  was  called  to  waa 
by  Nurse  Gore  in  reference  to  a  bottle  of  brandy  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Friday,  was  it  not  ? 
A.  On  Friday  morning. 
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V  ,..Hr,P',  Q-  In  consequence  of  what  she  said  you  were  led  to  have  the  bottle, 

MeaScI     which  was  apparently  half  fall  of  brandy,  removed  ? 
— -  A  Yes 

Q,'  And  you  handed  it  over  for  examination  afterwards  ? 

A.  Not  then  ;  I  locked  it  up  first. 
^  Q.  That  was  on  the  Friday  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  hand  it  ?  .       ,        .     r,       j  7 

A  I  locked  it  up  at  once,  iut  afterwards  I  gave  it  to  Inspector  Baxendale. 
q!  You  are  aware  that  from  that  bottle  your  brother  received  nothing 
after  it  was  taken  care  of  ? 

A.  Nothing  from  that  bottle, 
.'^  ■  Q.  I  am  speaking  of  that  bottle  ? 

A.  No  ;  not  from  that  bottle.  ■.    -d  •  j  • 

Q  You  subsequently  handed  it  over  to  Dr.  Carter  on  the  Friday  T 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  subsequently  found  to  be  harmless  ? 
A  Yea 

q!  The  next  thing  was  a  small  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Extract,  to 
which  reference  was  made  by  Nurse  Gore  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  which  you  took  charge  of  it  1 
A  Yes. 

q!  After  Nurse  Gallery  [?  Gore]  called  your  attention  to  it,  I  take  it  that 
nothing  was  administered  to  your  brother  from  that  bottle  ? 
A.  Yes. 

At  the  Trial,  again  then,  Michael  Maybrick  drops  his  story  at 
the  Inquest  of  having  taken  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  from  the 
little  table  in  the  window,  and  says  he  took  it  from  the  washstand!  / 
but  this  time  he  drops  also  all  about  its  being  mixed  up  with 
several  other  bottles  !  ! 
Nurse  Gore.  At  the  trial  NuTse  Gore  said— 

"  I  left  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  came  back  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Thursday  night.    Nurse  Gallery  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  came  in  soon 

afterward."  . 

Q.  Was  it  then  that  you  gave  the  glycerine  and  borax  i 

A.  I  think  it  was  soon  afterward. 

Q.  Before  midnight  did  you  give  him  anything  ? 

A.  I  gave  Mr.  Maybrick  some  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  A  few  minutes  after  eleven. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

A.  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  had  given  me  the  bottle  on  Wednesday  night. 
q'.  Was  it  a  fresh  bottle  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  was  a  bottle  similar  to  this. 

Q.  Well,  on  Thursday  night,  when  you  came  back,  did  you  open  the  fresh 
bottle  ;  did  you  take  the  cork  out  ? 

A.  I  took  off  the  covering  of  the  bottle. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  the  meat  juice  to  Mr.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  I  gave  one  or  two  spoonsfuls  in  water. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  say  anything  ?  .  .    ^  ,         •,    ,   ,  j 

A.  She  said  Mr.  Maybrick  had  had  the  meat  ]uice  before,  and  it  had  made 
him  sick.    I  made  no  remark  upon  that. 

Q.  Was  he  at  all  sick  after  taking  the  meat  juice  you  gave  him  P 
A.  No. 
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Q.  When  was  he  sick  next  ?  Valentine-s 
A.  He  was  sick  twice  in  the  night  or  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  Meat  Jmce. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  gave  him  champagne  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Q.  You  found  that  open  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  did  Mr.  May  brick  go  to  sleep  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  slept  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    I  was  left  in  the 
bedroom  then. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  come  in  ? 
A.  Yes,  Mrs.  Maybrick  came  in. 

Q.  Now  tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  what  happened  at  that  time,  between 
the  Thursday  night  and  the  Friday  morning  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick  passed  through  the  bedroom,  and  in  doing  so  she  took 
the  bottle  from  the  chest  of  drawers. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  bottle  you  opened  and  made  the  extract  for  Mr. 
Maybrick  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  happened  after  that  ? 

A.  She  went  into  the  dressing-room  and  remained  there  about  two 
minutes. 

Q.  How  was  the  door,  was  it  open  or  shut  at  this  time  ? 
A.  It  was  not  latched,  it  was  pushed  to. 
Q.  "What  did  she  do  then  ? 

A.  She  brought  it  back  into  the  room,  and  wished  me  to  go  for  some  ice. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  she  wished  you  to  do  so  ? 
A.  She  expressed  it. 
Q.  What  did  she  say  ? 

A.  She  told  me  to  get  some  ice  to  put  in  the  water  to  bathe  Mr.  Maybrick'a 
head. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  she  did  with  the  bottle  ? 

A.  She  raised  her  hand  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

Q.  On  what  table  ? 

A.  On  the  small  table  in  the  room. 

Q.  How  did  she  do  it  ? 

A.  She  had  her  hand  by  her  side,  and  whilst  speaking  to  me,  raised  it 
and  put  the  bottle  on  the  table. 
Q.  So  thai:  yoa  could  see  her ! 
A.  I  did  see. 

Q.  Just  show  us  how  it  was  done  ? 

[Witness  took  a  bottle,  and,  covering  it  with  her  hand,  placed  it  upon  th© 
desk  before  her.] 

Q.  Did  she  cover  it  with  her  hand  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  She  had  it  in  her  hand,  and  put  it  on  the  table  while  speaking  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  then  tell  you  to  get  some  ice  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ice  kept  ? 

A.  In  the  lavatory. 

Q.  Where  was  the  lavatory  ? 

A.  On  the  landing.  , 
Q.  You  had  to  go  out  of  the  room  to  get  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  said  to  her  that  the  patient  was  asleep  ;  I  could  go  when  ho  awoke. 

Q.  What  happened  next  ? 

A.  She  went  to  lie  down  in  the  dressing-room. 
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Talentine's  q  yi-^^^  did  she  come  back  ? 

Meat  Juice.  ^  ^.^^^       patient  woke  u-p. 

A  He^  woke  up  with  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  Mrs.  May- 
brick  came  into  the  room  and  mored  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  from  the  table 
on  to  the  washhand  stand. 

Q.  You  say  he  made  a  noise  as  if  he  was  chokmg  T 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wiat  was  Jcept  on  the  washhand  stand  ? 

A.  The  ordinary  basins  and  jugs. 

Q.  What  made  the  patient  waken  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  was  the  choking. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?    Did  you  give  him  any  ice  t 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  during  this  time  ! 

A  Yes 

Q.'  And  what  happened  to  him  during  the  night  ?  Did  you  make  any  use 
of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  went  off  duty  at  eleven  o'clock  next  mornmg,  didn  t  you  . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  off  duty  Nurse  Gallery  came  on  duty? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  to  her  anything  about  this  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  gave  her  certain  instructions  and  orders  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  anything  about  this  table  ? 
A.  I  came  at  eleven  the  same  night. 

Q.  When  you  left  on  Friday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  did  you  come 
back  again  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not  leave  the  house  all  the  time. 

Q.'  Did  you,  besides  making  a  statement  to  Nurse  Gallery,  make  a  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  about  this  bottle  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  . 
Q.  And  did  you  see  what  became  of  it  I 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  What? 
A.  He  took  it  away. 
Q.  What  time  would  that  be  ? 
A.  Between  half -past  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  whether  you  gave  your  patient 
some  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  ? 
A.  Yes. 

q!  Did' you  take  the  label  off  the  cork,  and  then  remove  the  cork  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.'  His  Lordship  :  Is  this  the  bottle  she  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  handle  ? 
Mr.  Addison  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  Gontinuing  :  Did  you  yourself  taste  it  ?  .    ,  . 

A.  Yes,  I  mixed  it  with  water,  and  tasted  it  after  I  had  mixed  it, 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  to  him  from  ? 

A.  A  medicine  glass. 

Q.  And  then  you  put  it  down  where  ? 

A.  On  the  table. 

Q.  And  it  was  from  that  table  that  you  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  take  it  at 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Cross-examined : — 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  opinion,  observation,  and  knowledge,  Miss  Gore, 
(vaa  anything  injurious  given  to  the  patient  during  any  of  your  watches  ?  Meat  Juice. 

A,  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Q.  To  the  best  of  your  opinion  was  there  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  speak  about  this  bottle  of  meat  juice.    Was  it  a  fresh 
bottle  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  capsule  upon  it,  or  a  seal,  or  what  ? 
A.  A  piece  of  white  kid. 
Q.  And  did  you  remove  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  underneath  that  is  there  a  cork  with  a  seal  J 
A.  No  seal. 
Q.  A  cork  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  whether  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  when  you  opened  it  waa 
a  fresh  and  untampered  bottle  ? 
A.  As  far  as  I  could  tell. 

Q.  The  capsule  fitted  down  tight  round  it  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  could  judge  it  was  a  fresh  and  previously  unopened 
bottle  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  came  in  and  got  the  meat 
juice  you  put  it  in  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  strength,  and  tasted  it  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  it  was  all  right  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  have  told  of  seeing  the  bottle  removed,  let  me  see  if  I  have 
rightly  followed  you.  The  bottle  was  taken  away  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  the 
n>xt  room,  the  door  of  which  was  put  to  and  not  closed,  and  then  she  after- 
wards returned — in  what  time  ? 

A.  About  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  Afterwards  coming  back  and  placing  it  on  the  table  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  me,  that  round  table  was  standing  near  the  window  of  the 
bedroom  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  afterwards  moved  to  the  wash- 
stand  ;  was  it  not  after  an  interval  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  directed  to  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  perhaps  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  your  suspicions 
were  aroused  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  well.    Your  suspicions  being  aroused  you  took  care  not  to  give  it 
to  the  patient  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q  You  are  clear  on  that  point  ? 
A.  Yes,  not  by  me. 

Q.  Nor  by  any  one  else  so  far  as  you  remember ! 
A.  No. 

Q.  On  that  you  are  clear  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Valentino'B  -  Q.  go  that  it  stands  thus— You  are  positive  that  during  your  watch 

Meat  Juico.       nothing  was  given  from  the  bottle  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  watch  of  the  other  nurses.  You  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  anything  was  given  during  that  time  from  this  bottle  ? 

A.  No.  . 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  you  left  your  watch  after  that  mcident, 
you  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  nurse  who  succeeded  you,  so  as  to  put 
her  on  her  guard  ? 

A.  Yes.  . 

The  Judge  :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  put  out  some  stock  in 
water,  tasted  it  yourself,  and  then  you  gave  him  some  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  That  was  before  this  incident,  my  lord,  and  before 
Mrs.  Maybrick  took  it  in  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  My  friend  will  agree  with  me  in  that. 
Mr.  Addison  :  Certainly,  Sir  Charles. 
The  Judge  :  Who  was  it  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  Let  us  go  back  on  that,  because  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear.  (To  witness) :  You  recollect  telling  us  that  you  got  a  fresh 
bottle,  apparently  untouched  ;  you  took  the  capsule  off,  then  you  took  the 
cork  out ;  then  you  took  some  food  out,  and  reduced  it  to  the  proper  strength 
in  water  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  it  to  your  patient  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? 

A.  A  minute  or  two  after  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  night. 

Q.  Then,  having  given  a  portion  of  it,  I  suppose  you  corked  the  bottle — 
put  the  cork  in  it — and  again,  placed  the  bottle  on  the  table  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^  , 

Q.  How  soon  after  was  it  that  you  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  remove  the  bottle 
for  a  moment  when  she  went  into  the  next  room  ? 

A.  About  twenty  minutes  past  twelve. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  given  him  the  first  lot  out  of  it. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.'  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  you  said,  but  I  want  to  put  it 
beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  communication  you  referred 
to  was  made  was  Nurse  Gallery  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  : — 

Q.  You  said  something  about  your  suspicions.  What  was  it  that  you 
noticed  that  excited  your  suspicion  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell  :  I  really  must  object  to  that  question.  She  has  told 
us  what  she  saw.  _  _ 

Mr.  Addison  :  My  friend  has  cross-examined  about  the  suspicions.  [Con- 
tinuing] The  bottle  of  meat  juice  was  taken  away  out  of  the  room  and  brought 
back.    Now  what  made  you  suspicious  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  Well,  now,  really,  Mr.  Addison,  I  can't  allow  that. 

Mr.  Addison  :  I  am  very  sorry,  but  she  has  told  us  what  she  saw. 

His  Lordship  [to  witness]  :  Her  manner  excited  suspicion  in  taking  away 
the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice.    What  was  in  her  manner  ? 

A.  She  did  not  take  it  openly. 

Q,  How  did  she  take  it  ? 
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A.  She  took  it  from  the  table  in  her  left  hand,  and  covered  it  by  her 
right  hand. 

Mr.  Addison  :  Yes,  and  then  ? 

A.  She  brought  it  back  with  her  right  hand  on  my  other  side. 
His  Lordship :  Was  it  in  such  a  position  when  she  brought  it  back  that 
you  could  see  it  openly  ? 

A.  I  could  see  her  put  it  on  the  table,  but  she  had  it  in  her  hand  by  her 

side. 

Michael  Maybrick  had  said  at  the  Inquest  that  he  took  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  from  the  little  table  in  the  window,  mixed 
up  with  several  bottles,  and  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  from  the 
washstand,  where  it  was  among  other  bottles  j  but  Nurse  Gore 
says,  in  reply  to  the  question — 

Q.  What  was  kept  on  the  washstand  ? 
A.  The  ordinary  basins  and  jugs. 

At  the  Trial  Nurse  CaUery's  evidence  was  : — 

Q.  Nurse  Gore  relieved  you  when  you  left  on  Thursday  night  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  she  remained  from  11  p.m.  that  night  till  11  a.m.  on  Fridav  2 
A.  Yes,  ^  ' 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  room  during  those  twelve  hours  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  came  on  duty  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  10th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  came  on  duty  in  the  morning,  had  Nurse  Gore  a  conversa- 
tion with  you  with  reference  to  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  bottle  pointed  out  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  was  it  then? 
A.  On  the  washhand  stand. 

Q.  Was  any  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  given  to  the  patient  during 
the  day  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  open  it  at  all,  or  put  anything  in  it  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  remain  there  till  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  took  possession  of  it  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  Mr,  Michael  Maybrick  take  it  J 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Bid  you  take  a  sample  of  it? 
A.  /  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  talce  that  sample? 
A.  Because  Nurse  Gore  asked  me. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  f 
A.  /  threiu  it  atvay. 
Q.  Wliere? 

A.  In  the  slop-can  in  the  bedroom. 

A  ^3'  ^-'f^^'  "^"^  "^""^  speaking  of,  how  long  did  you  remain  on 
duty  in  the  sick  room  ? 

w"'^,.^^^''^?  '  u      ^o^i^^g  till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
g.  Was  Mrs.  Maybnck  m  the  room  during  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes,  most  of  the  time. 


Valentine's  Wag  she  helping  you  t*  nurse,  or  what  was  she  doing  during  the 
Meat  Juice.       j.-      o  r    o  - 
  time  ? 

A.  She  was  just  in  the  room.  I  administered  all  the  food  and  medicine 
myself. 

Q,  Did  she  speak  to  you  at  all  or  suggest  anything? 
A.  /  only  remember  her  suggesting  a  hot-water  bottle. 
Q.  Now,  Miss  Gallery,  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.    You  came 
at  11-30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  and  you  remained  on  duty  until  11  p.m.  ? 
His  Lordship  :  Half- past  four  I  understand. 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  No,  that  was  on  the  Friday,  my  lord.  She  only 
remained  till  half-past  four  on  the  Friday.  [Continuing]  Then  you  returned 
to  duty  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  remained  till  half-past  four  on  the 
Friday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  room  during  the  time  you  were  there  ?  Did  you 
J  ourself  administer  all  the  food  and  all  the  medicine  that  were  administered  ? 

A.  I  did  not  leave  the  room,  and  I  administered  all  the  food  and  medicine 

Q.  I  think  you  said  Mrs.  MayhricTc  made  some  suggestion  about  a  water 
bottle  for  his  feet,  which  were  cold.    Did  she  in  any  way  interfere  ? 

A.  Not  in  any  ivay. 

Q.  And  on  this  occasion  when  Mr.  May  brick  said  something  about  "Don't 
give  me  the  wrong  medicine  again,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  were  you  at 
that  time  endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  take  some  of  the  medicines  you  had 
been  ordered  to  give  him  ? 

A.  Yes  :  I  had  the  glass  in  my  hand. 

Q.  And  was  she  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  medicine  ? 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  medicines  frequently  changed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  recollect  that  on  the  day  that  incident 
occurred  bismuth  was  one  of  the  medicines  given,  instead  of  anti-pyrine,  which 
had  been  given  the  day  before  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  the  statement  was  made  to  you  by  Nurse 
Gore  as  to  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  ? 

A.  It  was  when  I  went  on  duty  on  Friday  morning,  /  bdieve. 
Q.  That  would  be  eleven  o'clock  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that  statement,,  you  were  vigilant  to  see  what  was 
given  to  your  patient  ? 

A.  Yes.    I  got  the  medicines  together  on  a  small  table  by  themselves. 

Q.  And  were  you  careful  to  see  that  nothing  from  that  bottle  of  meat 
juice  was  given  to  him  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  these  two  periods  when  you  yourself  were  in  charge 
was  anything  improper  put  in  the  medicine  or  food  given  to  him? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ? 
A.  Quite  sure. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you  one  other  question.  Mrs.  MayhricTc  was  a  good  deal 
in  the  room.  On  occasions  when  she  was  out  of  the  room,  did  Mr.  Maybrick 
make  any  observations  to  you  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  asked  for  her  when  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

Q.  Then  you  sent  for  her,  I  suppose  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  appear  to  he  very  anxious  about  him? 
A.  Yes,  very  much  so. 
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^  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  iu  possession  of  the  Crown  in  piaw  in 
connection  with  any  "suspicious  circumstances"  in  the  conduct  of  j^^entity of 
Mrs.  Maybrick  in  reference  to  any  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice,  and  it  consisted  of  her  having  taken  a  bottle  out  of  the 
bedroom  into  the  dressing-room  for  a  few  minutes  and  having 
replaced  it  in  the  bedroom  on  the  table  and  then  removing  it  to  the 
washatand  and  there  leaving  it,  and  making  no  effort  to  have  any 
of  it  administered  to  the  patient  either  during  the  night  or  during 
the  next  day,  and  there  is  a  direct  flaw  in  the  evidence  as  to  the 
identity  of  that  bottle  which  she  left  on  the  washstand  with  the 
bottle  in  which  Mr.  Davies  found  ^  a  grain  of  "arsenic  iu  solution." 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  making  up  a  chain  of  indirect  proof,  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  was  to  omit  nothing  which  they  could  by 
ordinary  means  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of,  concerning  not  merely 
the  idmfity  of  the  bottle  of  meat  juice,  but  also  the  identity  of  the 
arsenic  which  they  assumed,  from  its  having  been  found  after  death 
m  the  dressing-room,  was  a  store  of  arsenic  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  a^-euTc"^ 
had  access,  with  the  arsenic  which  Mr.  Davies  found  in  the  bottle 
of  V. dentine's  Meat  Juice  which  he  analysed. 

Mr.  Davies  found,  by  analysis,  in  that  meat  juice  i^  f^s  of 
:i  gram  of  "  arsenic  in  solution "  in  100  grains  of  the  liquid,  or 
by  calculation,  half  a  grain  of  "arsenic  in  solution"  in  the  411 
grams  <^ liquid  which  the  bottle  contained  vvhen  it  was  handed  to 
h\m     He  tuuud  no  tissues  of  fly-papers,  and  he  found  no  char?soal 
m  It,  but   '  arsenic  in  solution,"  and  that  being  what  he  had  found,  specific  .r»vit. 
and  (he  spe-  ific gravity  being  "considerably  lower,"  as  hedescril  ed  ^'^^^'^ 
it  lu  his  evidence,  it  was  a  matter  demonstrated  beyond  scientific 
doubt  that  the  source  from  which  the  arsenic  found  in  the  meat 
juice  was  obtained  was  some  pure  arsenic  in  solution 

•  solution  "  was  indeed  found  in  the  dressing-room  and  „-,eni..uu 

m  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  in  the  bottles  and  tumbler 
containing  the  "  arsenic  in  solution,"  which  were  found  in  the  dress 
i  ng-room,  and  they  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  anal  vst 
ihat  being  so,  it  was  a  mere  question  of  specific  gravity  for  Mr 
Davies  to  ascertain  which  of  the  bottles  or  tumbler  containing 
arsenic  m  solution,"  found  in  the  dressing-room,  was  the  sourcl 
from  which  the  half-grain  of  arsenic  iu  solution  he  found  in  the  Meat 
Juice  had  been  obtained.    In  this  case  that  question  was  rendered 
very  simple  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  bottles— No  1 1  in  the 
printed  list  prepared  by  the  police— there  was  only  solid  arsenic 
w;  th  only  a  single  drop  of  water  in  it    The  "  arsenic  in  solution 
found  m  the  meat  juice,  therefore,  could  not  have  come  out  of  that 

In  another  bottle  there  was  a  Hack  solution  of  arsenic  and  Black  .oiutioa. 
charcoal,  so  what  was  found  in  the  meat  juice  could  not  have  come 
out  of  that 
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Valentine'.  in  the  tumbler  there  was  also  a  black  solution  of  arsenic  and 

Me»tJuice       gijarcoal,  and  the  same  remark  applies. 

There  was  only  one  other  bottle  of  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  found 
in  the  house,  and  that  was,  as  described  in  the  printed  list  of  the 

P^^^*^^  "  No.  10.    Liquid  in  bottle." 

oouid  have  That  was  pure  "  arsenic  in  solution,"  and  that,  of  course,  coM 

have  been  the  source  of  the  poison  found  in  the  meat  juice— but  that 
it  could  have  been  is  not  sufficient.  The  duty  of  the  Crown  was  to  show 
not  merely  that  it  could  have  been,  but  that  it  actually  was.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  whatever  in  it:  Mr.  l^^^.^'.es  had 
the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  m  his  hands  containing  411 
grains  of  it;  the  specific  gravity  of  it  was  "considerably  lower  ; 
he  could  ascertain  precisely  how  much  lower.    Mr  Dav.es  had  also 
this  bottle  (No.  10)  in  his  hands  ;  he  could  ascertain  ti.e  specifac 
Specific  gravity.        -^^    ^f  that  also  ;  and  by  a  sum  which  any  schoolhoard  boy  ot 
the  sixth  standard  could  have  done  for  him,  he  could  have  said 
exactly  how  many  grains  of  the  liquid  m  No.  10  had  been  lutrc- 
duced  into  the  411  grains  of  liquid  which  was  in  the  Valentines 
Meat  Juice  when  handed  to  him;  nay,  more,  he  culd  ascer- 
tain the  arsenical  strength  of  No.  10  and  state  exactly  how 
many  grains  of  it  would  carry  half  a  gram  of  arsenic  and 

could  thus  show,  without  any  ^^^^^^y ^^Y^''r"'\^TZZ 
the  half  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution,  which  he  found  in  the  Meat 
Juice  had  come  out  of  No.  10.  He  could  have  shown  this  to  de- 
monstration, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  have  completed 
the  chain  of  the  indirect  proof  they  were  relying  on  in  their  charge 
against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  by  showing  not  only  that  it  could  ham 
come  out  of  it,  but  that  it  actually  did.  ^         ,  ,  ^, 

Now  we  will  see  how  the  Crown  performed  this  duty :  they 
employed  Mr.  Davies  as  the  analyst.  (The  country  spares  the 
Crown  no  expense  in  preparing  criminal  cases :  all  the  wealth  and 
talent  of  the  country  is  at  their  disposal.)  The  Crown  selected 
Mr  Davies  as  an  analyst  to  perform  this  duty  cast  upon  it  in  pre- 
parincr  a  charge  of  murder  against  Mrs  Mayhiick  by  indirect 
evidence  If  Mr.  Davies  was  mcompetent— that  is  no  excuse 
for  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown-they  should  have 
employed'some  one  else.  The  following  is  Mr.  Dav.es'  evidence  as 
to  this  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  J  nice. 

Kr.  DaTiM.  At  the  Inquest  Mr.  Davies  said  :— 

"The  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  was  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Carter  cn 
qatiiTiUv  the  11th  I  analysed  the  contents  01  that  bottle  on  tl.e  tollowmg 
SrSutday    When  I  received  the  bottle  it  had  iu  it  about  UO  drops  more 
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than  now.  The  hottle  would  he  about  half  fult.  It  contained  altogether,  before  Valentine'* 
I  took  any  out  for  analysis,  over  4OO  grains.  I  took  10  drops  out,  and  testing 
by  Reinsch's  test  I  obtained  a  strong  deposit  of  arsenic  on  a  slip  of  copper.  I 
then  treated  that  slip  of  copper  in  a  glass  tube,  and  obtained  crystals  of  what 
18  commonly  called  white  arsenic— that  is,  the  oxide  of  arsenic.  1  took  10  drops 
more,  and  puttmg  it  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  obtained  spots  of  arsenic  from  it 
1  also  from  Marsh's  apparatus  passed  the  gas  into  nitrate  of  silver,  and  got  a 
precipitate  of  silver."  ^ 

The  Coroner  :  What  does  that  mean  ? 

A.  That  shows  the  presence  of  arseuiuretted  hydrogen— arsenic.  I  also 
adopted  the  method  of  Fresenius  and  Bobo,  with  the  result  that  I  got  a  dis- 
tinct precipitate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  soluble  in  ammonia.  I  have  since  made 
a  quantitative  analysis.  I  weighed  the  arsenic  as  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  took  100  grains. 
Q.  With  what  result  ? 

*u  *  ^'  Vl""^  ^  P®""        °^         arsenic.   On  the  contents  of  the  bottle 

that  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  grain. 

The  Coroner  :  It  seems  there  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  there  was 
arsenic  in  the  Valentine  s  meat  juice,  as  given  to  you  by  Dr.  Carter « 

A.  Oh,  I  am  absolutely  certain. 
Wf,^"f V  Bryning  :  Before  we  leave  this  part,  have  you  analysed  a 

bottle  of  Valentine's  meat  extract  other  than  this  ?  J  ecu  a 

A.  Yes,  I  have  anahsed  another  sample. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  first  bottle  was  diluted  « 
V,«ttA'  ^f"  ,J  l^ave  taken  the  speciHc  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  the  two 
bottles     In  the  one  that  contained  ar.enic,  I  found  the  specific  gravity  con- 
siderably lower,  showing  that  water  had  been  ad<led. 

Q.  From  this  fact  I  iufer  that  arsenic  had  been  added  in  solution  ? 
A.  I  dou  t  know  that  all  the  bottles  of  Valentine's  meat  iuice  are  the 
8ame  specific  gravity. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Mr.  Davies  said  :  

"^^^  Valentine's  meat  juice  does  contain  arsenic.    Wh^n  broti-ht  to  mp 
It  conta.ned  411  grams  of  liquid,  which  contained  half  a  grain  of  T  en  c  To 
the  hundred  grains  it  would  be  0  12.    If  the  bottle  had  been  lull  ther«  woul 
have  been  about  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  it." 

?■  n^t       t.'*'^      V^'^^^t'oe's  me..t  e.xtract  been  diluted  ? 
was  reduceStry  mucr^"'  P^*^  ^i--^^  g^-^ty 

At  the  Trial  Mr.  Davies's  evidence  was 

juice."  ''^hat'LV\t^t'^m^\  ""'fCT  '''''  ™^  ^  ^'^^-♦••-•^  -eat 

Lndaym;X%tamtrt?:m^^^^^  fV'--  the 

the  nigh'."  '     ii»,\iag  been  locked  up  during 

Q.  With  what  result  ? 
amouttif.ri^S  Ma;'  Tfotnd  fn'ti:"'"^":"'  I  determined  the 

solid?'  "^^''^^^  been  put  in  in  solution  or 

arsei^  l^^t  /^S^ ^/ was  no  solid 
than  that  of  another  sample  which  ohf  not  eontti:/:?;!!!?""'^ 

Q.  Did  you  also  test  another  bottle  of  Valentine's  meilt  juice  found  in  the 
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Saturated 
solution. 


Mr.  DaT  e». 


ralentine'i  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Meat  Juice.  r\    a„j  fUa*  j  ,  .  , 

—  A  It  was  free  from  arsenic,  and  I  also  tested  another  sample,  which  waa 

sent  to  me  from  the  importers,  and  there  was  no  arsenic  in  that. 

Mr  Davies  said  at  the  Trial  that  he  had  "  examined  it  care- 
fullv  "'  If  so,  he  could  have  told  the  Jury  what  the  precise  specihc 
«    :  cavity  was.    Why  did  he  not  do  sol    Why  did  he  use  such  in- 

Bpecificgra^ty.  g^J^  considerably  lower"  at  the  Inquest  and  at 

the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  and  "less  than  another  sample    at  the 

Trial  1    Can  he  tell  now  ?  ,  .  ,    ,r  • 

Then  again,  as  to  the  bottle,  No.  10,  which  Mr  Davies 
described  as  a  « saturated  solution,"  and  which  was  the  only 
source  of  "arsenic  in  solution"  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  have 
resorted  among  all  the  stores  of  arsenic  found  on  the  premises 
after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  half-grain  of 
"arsenic  in  solution,"  which  Mr.  Davies  says  he  found  in  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  which  having  been  introduced  in  the 
form  of  "arsenic  in  solution  "  had  reduced  the  specific  gravity. 
At  the  inquest  Mr.  Davies  said  :— 

Q.  Now  as  to  No.  10  liquid  in  bottle  not  marked-What  do  you  say  about 

■  A  It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic,  with  solid  arsenic  at  the  bottom. 
Q.  How  much  arsenic  do  you  think  there  i«  in  the  bottle  T 
A  I  dare  .^a.y  there  may  be  {solid  and  liquid),  perhaps  two  grams-to  put 
it  on  the  safe  side  we  wUi  say  there  is  a  gram  in  the  botUe. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  he  said  : — 

"No.  10  is  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic,  with  a  Uttle  solid  arsenic  at 
the  bottom." 

At  the  Trial  Mr.  Davies's  evidence  was  :— 

Q  Now  what  did  you  find  in  Bottle,  No.  lO.-What  did  it  contain  ! 
A.  It  contained  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic,  with  a  small  portion  of 
aolid  arsenic  in  the  bottle. 

Q.  Dn  you  know  in  what  it  had  been  dissolved  ? 

A.  In  water. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saturated  solution  f 
A.  /  mtan  the  point  at  which  water  will  not  dissolve  any  more. 

I  refer  my  readers  as  to  these  answers  of  Mr.  Davies  to 

Appendix  A.  t  j  ^ 

Now  can  Mr.  Davies  tell  us  now,  not  ''perhaps,  or  "I  dare 
sav  "  or  ''to  put  it  on  the  safe  side,"  but  what  the  exact  arsemcal 
strengtb  of  this  bottle,  T^o.  10,of  "saturated  solution  was?  and 
what  the  specific  gravity  of  it  was  'i  Any  board-school  boy  of  the 
sixth  standard  can  then  tell  us  how  many  grams  of  this  saturated 


Arsenical 

strenffth- 
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solution  would  carry  half  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  consequently  how 
many  of  the  411  grains  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  consisted  of  this  "saturated  solution,"  and  then  he  could 
prove  his  sum  by  comparing  the  reduced  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture  with  the  ordinary  specific  gravity  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice.  If  Mr.  Davies  can  tell  us  noiv,  why  did  not  the  Crown  call 
upon  him  to  tell  the  Jury  at  the  Trial  1 

It  must  be  plain  to  my  readers  that  Mr.  Davies  can  tell  us 
nothing  about  all  these  things,  and  that  the  Crown  presented  its 
case  against  Mrs,  Maybrick  to  the  Jury  with  reckless  carelessness 
and  negligence;  and  I  wish  to  ask  my  readers  whether  this  is  the 
way  they  intend  to  allow  the  Crown  to  conduct  criminal  trials  in 
this  Country  ? 

[Note. — For  the  sale  of  ascertaining  what  the  specific  gravities 
of  thf)-e  h'Ailes  were  I  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Davies,  upon  that 
specific  Kn'entific  point.  He  refused  to  answer  ray  questions,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  taken  a  personal  view  on  the  case  Analysts 
tvho  ttiJce  personal  views  are  a  rather  dangerous  sort  of  people,  because, 
iviih  ihe^r  microscopes  which  make  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  visible, 
and  their  weighing  machines  with  which  they  weigh  1-1, 000th  part  of 
a  grain,  they  deal  in  an  occult  science  which  is  a  ivonderland  to  us. 

I  thin^r  that  any  of  my  readers  whose  turn  it  may  unfortunately 
he  next  to  have  a  case  made  up  by  the  police  against  some  member  of 
their  own  family,  or  some  neighbour,  would  prefer  analysts  who  do 
not  take  a,  personal  view  of  the  case,  but  confine  the  attention  of  their 
minds  to  th'  ir  microscopes  and  their  scales  ! — A.  W.  McD.^ 

^  Now  I  insist  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right  that  Michael  May-  Michael 
brick's  evidence  as  to  where  he  took  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Maybrick. 
Juice  from,  as  given  by  him  on  the  28th  of  May,  only  seventeen 
days  afrer  that  Friday,  the  11th  of  May,  when  he  said  he  removed 
it  from  the  sick  room,  is  the  evidence  which  must  be  taken.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  when  the  whole  matter  was  fresh  in  his  mind, 
he  must  (if  he  really  believed  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  guilt  of  com- 
passinir  her  husband's  death)  have  had  vividly  present  to  his  mind 
all  the  iniuiitest  details;  that  evidence  was  given,  moreover,  before 
he  had  heard  Nurse  Gore's  evidence  that  she  had  left  the  bottle  on 
the  vaahstand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it. 

On  that  28th  of  M >iy.  Michael  Maybrick  swore  concerning  the 

bottle  -w  liich  he  had  removed  from  the  sick  room  on  that  Friday 
the  nth  of  May—  •  * 


Q.  The  Coroner  :  Where  did  you  find  the  bottle  ? 
A.  I  fouud  it  oa  the  table,  mixed  up  with  several  other  bottles. 

and  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  this  table,  he  had  just 
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v^entiue'.    previo.isly  spoken  of  having  taken  the  bottle  of  brandy  on  the 

Heat  Juice. 


11  eat  Juice. 

  same  momiug — 

■ «  It  was  standing  on  a  little  table  by  the  bedroom  window,  where  the 
mediciuea  were." 

Nurse  Gore's  eyidence  was  that  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  in  her  band  was  fir.t  placed  by  Mrs.  Maybnck  on  the  table, 
and  then  removed  by  her  to  the  wnshsland,  and  tliat  when  she 
(Sm.rGor"  went  off  duty,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  she 
left  that  bottle  on — 

"  the  washstand,  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it" 

I  further  insist  that  Nurse  Gallery's  evidence,  on  the  28th  of  May 
that  the  bottle  of  Valentines  Meat  Ju.ce,  to  wh.ch  Nurse  Go  e 
directed  her  attention,  and  of  Mi  she  took  a  samp  e,  was  a  bo  tie 
th  eh  was  standing  on  the  taUe,  proves  that  there  were  two 
bottles  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  in  that  sick  room  on  that  Friday 

N^only  is  there  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  identity  of  the  bottle 
handed  to  the  analyst,  in  which  arsenic  was  founa,  with  the  bott  e 
wh"ch  was  in  Mrs.  May  brick's  hands,  but  the  evidence  of  these 
Three  witnesses -Michael  Maybrick,  Nurse  ^o^e,  and  Nurse 
Callery-at  the  Inquest,  when  the  details  ^ejejreshest  m  the.r 
mtnds  isrfimi  evidence  that  the  bottle  which  Michael  took  from 

tVe  is  not  the  same  bottle  which  Nurse  Gore  (the  only  witness 
who  saw  Mi-s  Maybrick  have  any  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
in  her  hands)  left — 

"on  the  uoashstand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it" 

„•  .  T  snv  further  that  the  half-used  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 

M«a.a«  little.  I -Jj'^^f  ^ji^^^^^  Monday,  6th  of  May,  had  ordered 

Lmes  M.ybrick  to  discontinue  because  it  made  him  sick,  has  not 
be^n  accounted  for,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  suppose  it  was  the 
half  bottle  which  was  found  by  the  "  suspecting  five  '  m  James 
Ma  brick's  hatbox,  together  with  the  store  of  black  solutions  and 
white  s'>l"tions  ;  hut  then  that  half  bottle  was  found  by  Mr.  Davies 
to  be  free  from  arsenic  ! 

That  bottle  was  described  in  the  Printed  List  on  page  1  :— 
No.  7.-Found  in  Mrs  Maybrick's  dressing-room  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 
—Meat  extract" 

ind  no  arsenic  was  found  in  it.  ,     ,      -u  j  •    ^-u.^-  iSof 

It  is  m.>st  unfairly  and  inaccurately  described  |n  that  list, 
because  it  was  not  found  by  Inspector  Baxendale,  but  by  Mrs. 
Bri-ffs  in  her  "search  for  keys"  in  the  bandboxes  on  the  Sunday 
monfing  after  death,  along  with  the  black  solutions  and  white 
solutiuns  of  arsenic. 
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•  •  •  i,  Vsiltiii  tine's 

I  insist,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  very  "  suspicious  circiiinatnnce       ^^^^  j^^^^ 
that  vheu,  on  the  16th  of  June  these  three  ^^ituesses— M irhael  — 
Maybrick,  Nurse  Gore,  and  Nurse  Gallery— had  to  gne  their  ^i^cu nr. sunoaa. 
evidence  again  as  to  the  bottle  which  Michael  removed  from  the 
sickroom  and  handed  to  the  analyst,  and  alter  they  had  had  time 
to  digest  the  fact  that,  both  Michael  and  Nurse  Gallery  had  spoken 
of  a  bottle  on  the  fab/e.  while  Nurse  Gore  had  spoken  of  a  ho' tie 
on  the  washstawZ—thixt  Mi.  hael  Mas  brick   and  Nurse  Gallery 
should  have  m^de  thdr  evidence  conform  with  Nurse  Gore's,  and 
speak  of  the  bottle  as  having  been  on  the  7msh.4<ind.    1  s;iy  that 
this  is  a  very  "suspicious  circnmstanco,"  but.  it  is  a  suSf»iciou8 
circumstance"  which  points  not  to  Mrs,  Mav brick,  but  to  some 
"  putter  on,"  some  astute  getter-np  of  a  case  Mg.dnst  Mrs  Maybr'ck. 

I  say  also  that  when  at  the  Trial  these  three  witnesses  were 
called  upon  ag-tin  to  give  their  evidence  as  to  this  b  'ttle,  if  is  a 
"suspicious  circumstfince "  that  M  ch.iel  Mayl)rick  shoidd  have, 
while  repeating  his  evidence  as  given  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry, 
that  he  took  the  b-ttle  Irom  the  wa^hi^tand.  repeated  what  he  had 
said  at  the  Inquest,  that  he  found  it  auiong  a  nnmber  of  bottles, 
while  Nurse  Gore,  when  asked  what  was  on  that  washstand,  said — 

"  the  ordinary  jugs  and  basins." 

Tt  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  me — it  bein^  essential 
that  the  Crown  should  prove  by  direct  evidence,  without  any  flaw 
whatever,  that  the  bottle  analysed  by  Mr.  Davies  was  the  id  n'ical 
bottle  and  in  the  same  condition  as  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  May- 
brick  had  had  in  her  hands— how  it  happ-ned  that  neither  at  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry  nor  at  the  Trial  Mrs.  Maybrick's  legal  advisers 
should  have  confronted  these  three  witue.-St  s  with  the  extraurdiuary 
discrepancies  in  their  evitience. 

It  is  ag>.in  absolutely  inconiprehonsible  to  me  how — when  Nurse 
Gallery  had  disclosed  at  the  Inquest  ihjit  the  bottle  was  not  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  it  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands,  that  she 
had,  under  the  directions  of  Nurse  Gore,  taken  a  sample,  and  had, 
also  cm  the  directions  of  Nurse  Gore,  fhrn/m  oway  that  sample —  ^!"npia. 
that  not  only  did  Nurse  Gore  keep  b  ick  all  e  vidence  herself  at  the 
Inquest  aboiit  this  extraordinary  proce  ding,  but  that  no  question 
was  put  to  her,  after  Nurse  Gallery  had  let,  this  oat,  by  Mrs.  May- 
brick's legal  advisers  as  to  whether  the  bottle  was  in  the  same 
condition  when  she  saw  Michael  Maybrick  take  it  from  the  room 
as  it  was  when  it  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands. 

Messrs.  Gleaver,  Mr.  I'ickfotd,  and  Sir  Charles  Russf  ll  may  Mrs.  Maybrick'* 
have  some  explanation  for  their  neglecting  to  nsk  any  such  ques-  ^^8*^ 
tions,  but  as  the  matter  stan  's  it  is  iuccnceivable  to  me,  and  I 
call  for  that  explanation.    It  is  an  explanation  which  I  think  is 
due  by  her  legal  advisers  to  that  woman  who  is  now  left  to  pass 
either  to  death  or  madness  at  Woking  Jail. 
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v*ientiue'8  ^ot  Only  is  there  a  flaw  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  identity 

MaatJuice.  bottlc,  and  not  only  is  there  a  flaw  in  the  evidence  that  the 

bottle  was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  Mrs,  Maybriclt  had  it  in 
her  hands;  but  there  is,  moreover,  evidence  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  three  unfriendly  persons  after  it  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
hands ;  and  the  improbable  story  of  Nurse  Gore's  leaving  it,  when 
she  went  off  duty  in  the  morning — 

"  on  the  washsiand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it," 

and  saying  nothing  about  it  to  Dr.  Humphreys  nor  to  Michael  May- 
brick (although  she  told  Michael  about  a  bottle  of  brandy  which 
turned  out  to  be  harmless,  and  some  of  which  she  had  administered 
to  the  patient);  not  only  is  there  the  story,  untold  by  Nurse  Gore, 
but  told  by  Nurse  Gallery,  of  her  having  given  Nurse  Gallery  a  medi- 
cine bottle  to  take  a  sample  of  it,  and  then  on  her  retnrn  from  Liver- 
pool telling  Nurse  Gallery  to  throw  away  the  sample,  as  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Institute  did  not  wish  it  kept;  and  then  we 
have  Nurse  Gore,  for  the  first  time,  speaking  about  the  bottle  to 
Michael  Maybrick.  Not  only  is  the  whole  story  in  all  its  points 
improbable,  "but  there  is  another  "  suspicious  circumstance  "  con- 
nected with  this  conflict  of  evidence  given  by  these  three  witnesses 
at  the  Inquest,  about  whether  the  bottle  which  was  taken  by 
Michael  Maybrick  from  the  sick  room  had  been  found  by  him 
on  the  table  or  the  washsiand. 
BewiieBrieriey.  Bessie  Brierlcy,  the  housemaid,  gave  the  following  evidence  at 
tho  Inquest : — 

"  On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  the  day  but  one  but  one  before  master  difd,  I 
was  told  by  Cadwallader  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  to  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I  kTiocked  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  in  the  little  dressing-room,  through  the  iiiaHter's 
room.  Nurse  Oore  was  in  the  master  s  bedroim  as  i  p-issed  through.  The  nurse 
was  rubbing  his  hands.  I  give  the  tea  to  the  mistress,  and  on  r^-tiring  through 
the  room  paw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick.  The  WAirse  was  sittinij  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  rubbing  master's  hands.  3Ir.  MiduvJ  Mayhrick  was  t'lkiru/  some  hing  off 
the  washsiand,  which  looked  liki-  a  small  bottle.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  I  merely  saw  something  like  a  bottle  troing  into  his 
pocket.  It  torts  rather  dark  at  the  time.  On  the  following  day  (Fi  i'  a\ ).  I  saw 
the  mistress  several  times.  I  do  not  remember  speakmg  to  her  ou  Saturday — 
I  did  not  see  mistress  at  all  that  day.    That  night  master  died." 

Different  date.  Now  this  was  Bessie  Brierley's  evidence,  given  at  the  Inquest  ou 
the  28th  of  May,  when  the  matter  was  fresh  in  her  mind,  and.  from 
the  small  details  which  she  gives,  it  is  evident  that  everything  was 
not  only  fresh  but  vividly  clear  in  her  mind,  so  vividly  clear  as  to 
impress  one  with  the  certainty  that  it  is  true.  But,  acc-ordintf  to  tbat, 
it  was  not  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  May,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, in  broad  dayliirlit,  that  Michael  Maybrick  took  a  bottle  off  the 
washsiand,  but  on  'I'hursday  evening,  the  9th  of  Mny,  when  it  was 
rather  dark,  and  when  she  was  taking  up  tea  to  Mis.  Maylnick. 
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There  is  no  mistaking  this  evidence  of  Bessie  Brierley's  !  and  there  valine's 
is  no  escaping  from  the  significance  of  the  "suspicious  circum-  Meat  Juice, 
stance  "  that  it  was  on  Thursday  evening,  and  not  on  Friday  after- 
noon, that  Michael  Maybrick  took  a  small  bottle  off  the  washsiand. 
My  readers  will  remember  the  extraordinary  evidence  of  Nurse 
Gallery  at  the  Inquest,  given  after  she  had  heard  Michael  May- 
brick's  evidence,  that  he  had  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  about  two 
o'clock,  taken  away  from  the  sickroom  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  which  he  found — 

"on  the  table,  mixed  up  with  several  other  bottles," 

and  after  she  had  also  heard  Nurse  Gore  say — 

"I  saw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  remove  the  bottle  of  meat  juice  from  the 
washsiand  where  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  left  it." 

My  readers  will  remember  that  Nurse  Gallery,  who  was  on  duty 
in  the  room  on  that  Friday  afternoon,  and  whose  attention  had  been 
so  specially  directed  to  a  bottle  of  Valeutiue's  Meat  Juice  on  the 
tab/e  that  she  had  token,  and  then,  by  order  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Nurses'  Institute,  thrown  away  a  sample  of  it — said  at  the 
Inquest : — 

"  I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  meat  juice.  I  saw  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick 
in  the  room  before  going  off  duty  at  4-50  p.m.  on  Friday,  but  I  did  not  see  him 
take  the  meat  juice  away.  He  was  in  the  room  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
from  eleven  o'clock." 

My  readers  will  also  not  fail  to  notice  that  though  Nurse  Gallery  Nurse  CaUory. 
took  a  sample  of  the  meat  juice  on  that  Friday  morning,  and  that 
Michael  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  the  greater  part  of  tl)e  morning, 
she,  like  Nurse  Gore,  never  said  anything  about  this  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  to  him,  and  that  the  first  he  heard  of  it 
was  on  Nurse  Gore's  returning  from  Liverpool,  at  2  o'clock,  when 
she  told  him  of  it.  This  is  very  odd.  Why  did  not  Nurse  Gallery, 
who  was  on  special  duty  to  watch  Mrs.  Maybrick,  under  orders  of 
Michael,  mention  the  suspicions  about  this  bottle  ?  He  is  in  and 
out  of  the  room  all  the  morning.    It  is  very  odd  ! 

While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Bessie  Biierley  is  speaking  the  truth,  when  she  says  that  on 
Thursday,  when  it  was  getting  dark,  she  saw  Michael  M:iyl>rick 
take  a  small  tiottle  off  the  wasiistMnd,  put  it  in  lii->  pocket,  and 
take  it  downstairs,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  more  than  room  for 
dtu  t  that  Michael  Maybrick  took  the  bottle  Nurse  Galle»y  had 
her  eye  on  from  the  room  on  Fri^lay  afternoon  at  two  o'clock. 

It  is  quit^e  clear  that  the  small  bottle  which  Bessie  Brierley  saw- 
Michael  Mavbrick  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the  washsiand  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  could  not  have  been  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
took  into  ti  e  dressing-room  on  Thursday  midnight ! 
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Valentine's         What  has  become  of  that  bottle  which  Michael  Maybrick  took 
Mea^uice.    ^ff  the  washstaud  Oil  Thursday  1  .   -n  .    ,  , 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  this  evidence  of  Bessie  Brieriey  s 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  legal  advisers. 
At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Bessie  Brierley  said  : — 

"Either  on  the  Wednesday  or  the  Thursday  before  my  master  died,  I  saw- 
Nurse  Gore  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  bedroom  rubbing  master's  hands,  Mr.  Michael 
Maybrick  was  in  the  bedroom,  and  /  saw  him  take  a  small  bottle  from  off  the 
washstand  and  put  it  in  his  pocket." 

At  the  Trial  Bessie  Brierley's  evidence  was  :— 

"  On  Thursday  I  remember  taking  a  cup  of  tea  in  to  the  mistress's  bedroom  ; 
it  was  the  front  room  I  took  it  into.  As  I  passed  through  the  chamber  Mr. 
Maybrick  was  in  bed  and  the  nurse  was  rubbing  his  hands.  When  I  p&Sfed 
through  on  returning,  Mr.  Michael  Maybrick  was  in  the  room  and  I  saw  him 
taking  something  ofi'  the  washstand.  I  think  this  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  May" 

There  is  only  one  possible  explanation  which  can  occur  to  me 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  legal  advisers  allowing  such  contradictory 
legal  advisers,  g^j^jg^ce  as  that  of  Micliael  Maybrick,  Nurse  Gore,  Nurse  Gallery, 
and  Bessie  Brierley— not  only  as  to  the  identity  of  the  bottle,  but 
as  to  even  the  day  on  which  Michael  Maybrick  removed  it— to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  that  is,  that  her  legal  advisers  started  "a  line  of 
defence  "  of  their  own  which  they  thought  skilful,  but  which  was 
very  clumsy,  and  consisted  of  "a  bag  of  tricks"  to  keep  back 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  own  statement  that  she  had  made  to  her 
legal  advisers  the  moment  she  was  made  aware  of  arsenic 
having  been  found  in  a  bottle  of  meat  juice— namely,  that  she  had 
taken'a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  into  the  dressiug-room  on 
Thursday  night  and  had  put  into  it  a  powder  which  her  husband 
had  entreated  her  to  let  him  have,  but  that  she  had  no  idea  it  was 
arsenic.  The  only  possible  explanation,  I  say,  which  can  occur  to 
me  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  legal  advisers  allowing  the  contradictory 
evidence  of  these  witnesses  at  the  Inquest  about  the  identity  of 
the  bottle  and  the  day  on  which  it  was  removed  by  Michael 
Maybrick  to  pass  unchallenged— is  that 

THEY  WERE  AFRAID   OF  THE  TRUTH. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  a  celebrated  trial  some  twelve  years  ago, 
(the  Penge  case),  denounced  in  eloquent  language  the  unfairness 
of  not  allowing  a  person,  accused  of  crime,  to  say  anything  except 
through  the  mouth  of  her  counsel.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  standing  at 
the  Bar  of  England,  denounced — 

the  closing  of  the  mouths  of  persons  accused  of  crime,  while  it  compels  them 
to  be  silent  spectators  of  an  interesting  game  played  out  by  counsel  vvith  their 
lives  as  stakes,  is  almost  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  barbarism  in  our  Code. 
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Those  eloquent  words  of  Sir  E-lward  Clarke  bore  fmit,  and  Va'ontino'. 
since  then  some  judges  have  renaoved  that  "rehc  of  harbarisra,"  ^^tlf!"''"*" 
and  have  allowed  the  "silent  spectat.-rs  of  a  game  played  out  by 
Counsel  with  their  lives  for  stakes  "  to  make  ti.eir  own  htatement ; 
and  accordingly,  when  Mrs.  May  brick,  who  had  been  in  the  dock 
for  several  days,  "a  silent  spectator"  of  the  interesiiug  gamo 
played  out  by  her  Counsel,  made  her  statement — 

SHE  WAS  NOT  AFRAID  OF  THE  TRUTH! 

'  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  such  an  able  counsel  as  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  and  although  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  closed  without 
any  evidence  as  to  her  having  put  anything  into  it,  she  insisted 
upon  the  Jury  knowing  what  she  had  done  wuh  the  bottle  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which  she  had  taken  on  Thursday  ni-ht 
(9th  of  May)  into  the  dressing-room,  and  when  Counsel  for  The 
Crown  and  her  own  Counsel  had  finished  their  "interesting  game  " 
she  stood  up  herself  in  the  dock  and  said  : —  ' 

"  My  Lord,  I  now  wish  to  refer  to  the  bottle  of  meat  essence.  Mrs.  M.ybnck^ 
On  Thursday  night,  the  9th,  after  Nurse  Gore  had  given  my 
husband  beef  tea,  I  went  and  sat  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of  him. 
He  complained  to  me  of  feeling  very  sick,  very  weak,  and  very 
depressed,  and  again  implored  me  to  give  him  this  powder,  which 
he  had  referred  to  early  in  the  evening,  and  which  I  had  declined 
to  give  him.    I  was  overwrought,  terribly  anxious,  miserably  un- 
happy, and  his  evident  distress  utterly  unnerved  me.    He  had  told 
me  the  powder  would  not  harm  him,  and  that  I  could  put  it  in  his 
food.    I  then  consented.    My  Lord,  I  had  not  one  true  or  honest 
friend  in  the  house.    I  had  no  one  to  consult,  and  no  one  to  advise 
me.    I  was  deposed  from  my  position  as  mistress  in  my  own  house> 
and  from  the  position  of  attending  on  my  own  husband,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  so  ill.    Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the 
nurses  and  servants,  I  may  say  that  he  wished  to  have  me  with 
him  ;  he  missed  me  whenever  I  was  not  with  him.    Whenever  I 
went  out  of  the  room  he  asked  for  me,  and  for  four  days  bef  .re  he 
died  I  was  not  allowed  to  give  him  a  piece  of  ice  without  its  being 
taken  from  my  hand.    When  I  found  the  powder,  I  took  it  into 
the  inner  room,  and  in  pushing  through  the  door  I  upset  the  bottle 
and  in  order  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  fluid  spilled,  I  added  a 
jonsiderable  quantity  of  water.    On  returning  to  the  room  I  found 
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Valentine's         husband  asleep,  and  I  placed  the  bottle  on  the  table  by  the 

Meat  Juice.         J  r'  *  •        •  i,* 

—       window.    When  he  awoke  he  had  a  choking  sensation  m  ins 
throat  and  vomiting ;  after  that  he  appeared  a  little  better.  As 
he  did  not  ask  for  the  powder  again,  and  as  I  was  not  anxious  to 
give  it  to  him,  I  removed  the  bottle  from  the  small  table  where  it 
would  attract  his  attention,  to  the  top  of  the  washstand  where  he 
could  not  see  it.    There  I  left  it  until  I  believe  Mr.  Michael  May- 
brick  took  possession  of  it.    It  was  not  until  Tuesday,  the  14th 
of  May,  the  Tuesday  after  my  husband's  death.    Until  a  few 
minutes  before  Mr.  Bryning  made  the  terrible  charge  against  me, 
no  one  in  that  house  had  informed  me  of  the  fact  that  a  death 
certificate  had  been  refused,  or  that  a  post-mortem  examination 
had  taken  place,  or  that  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
husband  died  from  other  than  natural  causes.    It  was  only  when 
Mrs.  Briggs  alluded  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  meat  juice 
that  I  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  powder  my  husband 
had  asked  me  to  give  him.    I  then  attempted  to  make  an  explana- 
tion to  Mrs.  Briggs,  such  as  I  am  now  making  to  your  Lordship 
when  a  policeman  interrupted  the  conversation  and  put  a  stop 
to  it." 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Sir  Charles  Russell  refer  to 
the  fact  that  this  had  been  her  story  about  it  from  the  very  first ; 
that  she  had  told  this  to  her  legal  advisers  before  even  the 
Inquest,  but  that  in  the  interesting  game  they  were  playing,  with 
her  life  for  stake — 

THEY  WERE  AFRAID  OF  THE  TRUTH ! 

They  and  not  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  kept  it  back.  It  was  a  clumsy 
line  of  defence,  and  Mrs.  Mnybrick  has  suffered  by  their  clumsiness. 

When  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  finished  her  statement,  Sir  Charles 
Russell  rose  and  said : — 

Sir  Charles  Russell  :  My  lord,  I  now  desire  to  call  two  persons  to  whom 
that  statement  was  made  before  the  inquest,  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  Judge  :  I  wish  to  say  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to  refuse  what 
I  feel  to  be  an  essentially  reasonable  request,  but  I  think  I  cannot  allow  it— I 
cannot  go  beyond  what  the  Jaw  allows. 

[Note.  The  two  witnessea,  whom  Sir  Charles  desired  to  call  were 

Mr.  Richard  Cleaver  and  Mr.  Arvold  Cleaver,  and  as  my  readers 
will  see  from  the  account  Mrs.  Maybrick' s  mother  had  given  of  what 
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occurred  on  her  arrival  on  the  17  th  of  May^  he  might  also  have  ^^WuImI 
calM  the  Baroness  de  Roque.    (See  page  9.)  — ■ 

"  I  then  paid  to  her  in  French,  '  Tell  me,  have  you  done  anything  wrong, 
my  dear,  to  your  husband  ? '  She  replied,  '  No,  mamma,  I  swear  to  yon  I  am 
innocent.  I  put  a  powder  he  asked  for  into  the  meat  juice,  but  he  did  not 
have  it.'"— .4.  W.  McD.] 

Now,  why  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  allow  Sir  Charles  jr^pJ'^»^i<» 
Russell  to  call  these  witnesses  ?  If  the  relic  of  barbarism  "  which 
closed  the  mouths  of  prisoners,  and  made  them  silent  spectators  of 
a  clumsily  played  but  interesting  game  of  counsel,  with  lives  for 
stakes,"  is  swept  away,  what  law  was  it  which  put  any  restrictions 
whatever  upon  Mr.  Justice  Stephen?  He  said— 

"I  cannot  allow  it,  I  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  law  allows." 

What  Law  ]  Is  it  some  judge-made  law  to  which  he  referred —  whatiAwj 
gome  law  of  practice  which  some  jud^'cs  in  private  conclave  had 
agreed  upon?  If  so,  when  was  judge-made  law  made  the  criminal 
law  of  this  country  ?  We  can  see  enough  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  judge-made  laws  in  our  Chancery  Courts,  where  hardly  two 
judges  conduct  the  proceedings  under  the  same  laws  of  practice. 
Are  we  to  have  judge-made  laws  introduced  into  our  criminal 
code  ?  Is  this  what  the  English  people  intend  to  allow  at  our 
criminal  trials  ? 

Why  did  Mr.  Justice  Stephen — Mrs.  Maybrick  having  shown 
herself  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  her  counsel  were  playing 
*'  the  interesting  game,  with  her  life  as  stake,"  by  insisting  upon 
making  her  statement  herself — put  any  restrictions  whatever  upon 
any  evidence  which  was  tendered  in  support  of  it ! 

Is  this  the  way  to  elicit  the  truth  ?  Is  this  the  course  we 
sliould  any  of  us  adopt  in  the  ordinary  daily  occurrences  of  life  to 
elicit  ttie  truth  ? 

I  shall  presently  have  to  refer  to  the  comments  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  made  upon  this  statement  when  summing-up  to  the  Jury, 
but  i)efore  doing  so  I  propose  to  see  what  evidence  there  was  in  the 
case  which  corroborated  it,,  and  I  will  state  it  as  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  unless  there  was  any  evidence 
which  did  contradict  it  that  statement  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  must  be 
taken  as  true. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  of  Nurse 
Gore,  the  only  witness  who  saw  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  in  Mrs.  Maybri<-k's  hands  on  rhut  Tliursday  night,  the  9th 
of  May,  which,  in  any  way,  conflicts  with  what  Mrs.  Maybrick 
herself  says.  Nurse  Gore  saw  ht;r  take  a  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  into  the  (lressiu;^-rooMi,  return  and  replace  it  on  the 
table,  and  then,  when  her  iiusbaud  awoke,  saw  her  remove  it  to 
the  washstand,  and  Mis.  Maybrick  says  this  is  what  she  did. 
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Valentine's         fpj^e  Olily  thing  which  Furse  Gore  did  not  see  was  what  Mrs. 

MeatJiuce.  j^^^ ^JJ.j^|^  jjj  ^yj^-jj  ^\^q  bottle  during  th«  few  minutes  she  had  it  in 
the  dres.-«ing-r<Kim,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself  says  tnat  she  put 
"  a  powder  "  into  it ;  she  does  not  say  what  sort  of  powder,  whet  her 
it  was  a  wliite  powder,  or  whether  it  was  a  small  powder,  or  what 
it  was,  but  that  slie  put  a  powder  into  it ;  and  she  says  that  she 
did  it  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  her  hiisband,  who  had  referred  to 
it  earlier  in  the  evening,  when  she  had  at  first  refused  ;  but  being — 

overwrought,  terribly  anxious,  miBcrably  unhappy,  and  his  evident  di<- 
treps  utterly  unnerved  me.  He  lud  told  me  the  powder  would  not  harm  him, 
and  that  I  could  put  it  into  his  food," 

and  that — 

"  it  W88  not  until  Mrs.  Briggs  alluded  to  the  presence  of  arpenic  in  the  meat 
juice  that  I  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  powder  my  husband  had 
asked  me  to  give  him." 

Now,  under  the  circumstances  that  she  was  deposed  from  her 
position  of  attending  to  her  husband,  and  that  this  Nurse  Gore  was 
there  to  watch  and  see  that  she  did  not  give  him  anything,  if  Mrs. 
Maybrick  did  yield  to  such  a  request  of  her  husband's  she  would 
not  he  likely  to  have  told  the  nurse.  She  did  just  that  which 
would  be  natural,  she  took  the  bottle  into  the  dressing-room  where 
Nurse  Gore  could  not  sei'.  what  siie  put  into  it;  and  as  she  had 
.  consented  to  her  husband's  ent'-eaty,  took  \vh  it  care  she  ci  uld  that 
this  nurse  should  not  know  what  she  had  }>ut  inio  it.  Whether 
she  was  right  in  yielding  thus  to  the  entreaty  of  a  dying  man  is 
another  question  ;  but  if  she  did  yield,  she  took  what  was,  under 
her  deposed  position  in  that  h(Uise,  thf.  vmst  natural  course  pos.-ible : 
she  took  the  bottle  in  o  the  dressmg-roora,  and  put  the  powder  in 
there,  where  Nurse  Gore  could  net  see  her  do  it. 

I  must  introduce  here  the  evidence  of  Nurse  Gallery  as  to  the 
opportunity  James  Ma.vbrick  had  of  thus  asking  Mrs.  Mayhriik  to 
put  a  powder  into  his  food,  and  as  to  the  state  of  anxiety  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  in  on  that  Thursday.  Nurse  Gallery  was  on  duty  ou 
that  Thursday  from  11  a.m.  till  1 1  p.m.,  and  it  was  about  12  o'ch)ck 
at  ni^ht  when  Nurse  Gore  saw  Mrs,  Maybrick  take  the  bottle  into 
the  dressing  room. 
Nurse  CaUery.         Nurse  Gallery's  evidence  at  the  Trial  is  :— 

Q  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  a  good  deal  in  the  room.  On  occasions,  when  she 
was  out  of  the  room,  did  Mr.  Maybrick  make  auy  observations  to  you  about 
it? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  acked  for  her  when  she  went  out  of  the  room  I 
Q.  Then  you  sent  for  her,  I  suppose  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  appear  to  be  very  anxious  about  him  I 
A,  Yes ;  very  much  so. 
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Q.  I  ,houM  like  tn  kno«.,  did  Bhe  speak  to  her  husbard  ?  Did  you  hear 
any  convorssH'ioi)  ?  _ 

1.    [  I'iin't  recdlWt;  anvthing  she  said.  ,   .  i.- 

(^.  Nn  ;  I  >.-n  not,  m.  a.  ii.g  to  say  that  you  recollect  what  the  conversation 
was,  but;  th.  y  did  coiivejtse? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  U.-ed  she  to  sit  on  the  bedside,  or  how  ? 

A  S'-me^i'inen  on  the  bed.  and  sometimes  beside  him. 

Q.  Y.  u,  of  course,  did  not  concern  yourself  in  their  conversation,  but  did 
they  sfieak  in  a  low  ti>ne? 

A.  ¥<->  ;  H  great  deal.  •      i      4.  v 

His  Lnrdslii]) :  Do  vou  mean  they  conversed  a  great  deal  or  m  a  low  tone  / 

A.  They  f  fxjke  a  great  deal  in  a  low  tone.     The  patient  was  very  weak  ; 
his  voice  wa«  not  strong. 

There  is  uo  doubt  then  that  there  were  opportunities  when  he 
might  have  made  his  request  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  put  the  powder 
in,  and  that  she  was  in  great  distress  about  hmi;  so  that  when 
Mrs.  Maybrick  spenks  of  his  evident  distress  unnerving  her  when 
she  coijsented  to  yield  to  his  request,  there  is  nothing  in  conflict 
with  Nurse  CMllery's  evidence.  Whether,  as  I  have  said,  she  ought 
to  have  yielded  is  another  question;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  surprised  if  my  own  wife  had 
yielded;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  great  many  wives— over- 
wrought with  evident  distress,  terribly  apxious  and  miserably 
unhapi.y — would  have  yielded.  There  is  nothiug  unnatural,  but 
on  the  contrary,  somethii'g  very  natural  about  it,  too  natural  indeed 
to  ht  untrue  !  The  whole  story  bears  the  impress  of  truth,  and  it 
was  a  clumsy  devi.-e  of  Mrs.  Majbrick's  legal  advisers  to  try  to 
suppress  it  by  tfiking  a  different  line  of  defence  out  of  their 
"  lawyers,'  bag  of  tricks." 

[Note. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  C.  U.  Th'mpfon.  who  is  to  well  and  honourably  hitown  in  con- 
nection with  the  l'(ir"rfu"i,an  war  (in  which  country  arsenic  is  habi- 
tually talen  by  almost  every  one),  shoivs  that  Airs.  Alaylyrich's 
yielding  to  such  a  rer/uf^ft  from  her  husband,  binder  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  wa^  plactd,  even  if  she  hntw  the  powder  was  arsenic 
{which  she  says  she  "id  not),  wo%dd  be  natural,  not  felonious  :  "  Then^ 
again,  there  is  to  me  another  convincing  proof  of  her  innocence  in  her  1 
givini,  or  iniendii  g  t>  1  ive,  her  husband  his  '  remedi-a  '  at  his  special 
reqtti'st.  1  have  often  been  at  the  sick  bedside  <f  habitual  poison 
taJcers — of  opiiun,  laudanum,  nicotine,  alcohol,  and  arsenic — and  I 
never  knew  an  instance  wlie.re  I  was  not  requested  to  bring  some  with 
me  on  my  next  visit.  In  our  hospitals  the  medical  men  are  ko  aware 
of  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  friends  and  relations  that  they  have 
large  jAacards  fxed  np  cautioning  visitors  not  to  pander  to  the  wants 
of  patients  in  that  way." — A.  W.  31cD.'\ 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  powder.    Mr.  Justice  Stephen  put  a  per- 
tinent question,  when  he  said,  "What  powder?" 
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Valentine's 
Meat  Juice. 

Mr.  Justice 
Stephen. 

Powder. 


Mr.  Justice  Stephen  put  it  in  this  way : — 

"  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  any  powder  of  this  kind,  either  as  being 
in  the  sick  room  or  as  being  in  the  inner  room.  If  Mr.  Pickford,  or  any  other 
gentleman  connected  with  the  case,  can  refer  me  to  any  place  wher«  such  powder 
is  mentioned,  certainly  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  him,  and  partly  by  examining 
my  own  notes  and  partly  by  examining  the  evidence  I  will  do  my  best  to  give 
any  evidence  that  may  have  been  given  on  the  puiut.  I  certainly,  at  the  j.resent 
mumeiit,  recollect  no  meutiou  of  any  white  powder  being  placed  in  the  r-.om  m 
Buch  a  way  that  it  could  be  seen.  Well,  I  feel  that  there  is  another  difficulty  , 
which  suggests  itself  immediately,  'What  powder  ?'  Well,  I  suppose  she  means 
to  .-^ay  some  powder  which  he  wished  to  drink,  or  that  she  would  put  in  bis  foud. 
Now,  nowhere  in  the  whole  evidence,  so  lar  as  I  can  see,  is  there  any  reference 
to  his  wishing  to  have  any  powder,  unless  those  j.rescribed  for  him." 

Now  I  will  just  observe  that  Mrs.  May  brick  did  not  say  it  was 
n  white  powder,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  any  powders  had 
been  prescribed  for  him  !  These  are  only  slight  inaccuracies,  but  I 
must  just  refer  to  them.  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  not  say  it  was  not  a 
white  powder,  but  that  it  was— (her  word  was  repeated  sevui-al 
times)  "a  pnwder;"  and  as  to  no  evidence  of  his  having  made  any 
request,  I  must  observe  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  he  had  made  her 
a  request  that  she  should  put  a  powder  into  his  food,  and  that 
unless  there  was  some  evicVence  to  show  that  this  was  nut  true,  no 
one  has  any  right  to  discredit  it ;  and,  indeed,  while  tliere  was  no 
evidence  that  he  had  not,  there  was  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
Nurse  Gallery  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  constantly  sitting  on  the 
bedside  by  him,  and  that  they  were  conversing  a  great  deal  in  a 
low  tone,  and  that  she  did  not  hear  what  the  conversation  was 
about,  while  as  to  the  proposition  that  there  was  no  evidence  of — 
"  any  powder  being  placed  in  the  room  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  seen," 
the  only  thing  I  need  say  is  that  it  is  not  a  remark  which  could 
possibly  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question,  because  Mrs.  May- 
brick did  not  represent  James  Maybrick  as  abking  for — 
"  any  powder  which  was  placed  in  the  room  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  seen, ' 

but  for  some  powder  which  the  nurse  was  not  likely  to  see.  It  is 
the  evident  meaning  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  statement  that  it  was 
some  secret  powder,  and  she  says,  "when  I  found  it"  she  took  it 
into  the  dressing-room  with  the  bottle  of  meat  juice,  but  what  is 
relevant  is  that  no  powder  was  found  hy  those  who  searched  the 
house  after  death.  That  is  relevant,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did 
quite  right  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  the  fact  that  no 
powder  had  been  produced  by  the  Crown,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  point— in  tact,  very  much  to  the  point — if  Mr.  Just  ice  Stephen 
(being  judge,  and  not  prosecuting  counsel),  had  told  the  Jury  that 
the  fact  that  no  powder  had  been  produced  hy  the  Crown  did  not 
show  that  there  was  no  powder  in  the  house,  and  bad  referred  them 
to  the  extraordinary  conduct  and  evidence  of  Edwin  Maybrick 
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which  I  have  set  out  on  pai^e  34  (to  which  I  refer  my  readers),  Valentine's 
that,  after  the  "  suspecting  five  "  and  after  the  police  had  searched  ^^''■^ 
the  house,  and  when  the  furniture  was  going  to  be  removed  by 
the  auctioneers— (about  two  weeks  after  his  brother's  death) — he 
had  found  a  box  of  pills  belonging  to  James  Maybrick,  labelled 
"  Iron,  quinine,  and  arsenic,"  in  the  washstand  drawer  of  the  bed- 
room, and  that  instead  of  handing  them  over  to  the  police,  he  had 
taken  them  away  and  said  nothing  about  them,  and  had  never 
spoken  about  them  in  his  evidence  either  at  the  Inquest,  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry,  or  at  the  Trial,  and  that  the  fact  had  not 
been  elicited  until  after  the  case  for  the  Crown  had  been  concluded. 
If  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen,  instead  of  remarking  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  evidence  about — 

"any  powder  being  placed  in  the  room  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  seen," 

had  told  the  Jury  that  the  fact  that  no  powder  had  been  found 
might  be  due  either  to  the  negligent  way  in  which  the  premises 
had  been  searched— if  Edwin  Maybrick's  story  be  true— or  to  some 
other  cause,  he  would  have  made  a  remark  which  would  have 
been  relevant,  instead  of  making  one  which  is  so  irrelevant  as  to 
be  inconsistent  with  his  reputation  of  intellectual  powers. 

The  question.  What  powder  1  is  the  question  which  my  readers 
now  that  the  excitement  of  the  Maybrick  Mystery  is  over  wil' 
stop  to  consider — What  powder  1  j  y  ^ 

Was  it  a  white  powder?    If  so,  was  it  arsenic?  or  borax?  or  ^"'P"'"'"^* 
pepsme?  or  what  white  powder? 

Two  things  are  perfectly  clear  : 

(1)  That  no  arsenic  powder  was  found  in  the  house. 

(2)  That  no  arsenic  powder  had  been  put  into  the  bottle  of 
Valentine  s  Meat  Juice  which  was  analysed  by  Mr.  Davies,  because 
If  It  had  been,  he  would  have  found  some  of  it  there  in  the  form 
of  sohd  arsemo;  and  what  he  had  found  in  it  was  "arsenic  in 
solution." 

These  two  things  are  perfectly  clear.    If  it  had  been  borax  or 
pepsine,  or  any  other  white  powder,  it  would  have  dissolved  •  but  if 
It  had  been  arsenic  powder,  it  could  not  have  wholly  dissolved 
Some  of  It  would  have  either  settled  down  to  the  bottom,  or  been 
found  floating  on  the  top  and  collected  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 
Neither  Mrs.  Maybnek  nor  anybody  else  could  have  made  it  al 
dissolve  in  that  bottle  cf  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  even  if  she  had  had 
the  apphances  to  weigh  out  a  grain  of  arsenic  powder,  or  the  skill 
to  pick  It  up  and  put  it  into  the  bottle  after  it  had  been  weighed 
out.    Any  such  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  put  a  er  ,in  of 
arsenic  m  the  form  of  powder  into  this  meat  juice,  and  that  Mr 
Davies  could  find  no  trace  of  solid  arsenic  in  it,  is  too  absurd  for 
credence.    If  she  did  put  a  powder  into  it,  that  powder  could  not 
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Valentine's  j^^ve  been  arsenic,  whatever  else  it  might  have  been ;  and  when 
MeatJuice.        ^^^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^        i^i^^tified  and  analysed,  it  can 

be  ascertained  what  the  powder  was.     Up  to  the  present,  as  I  have 
%hown,  that  bottle  has  not  been  identified. 
Those  two  things  are  absolutely  clear. 
Mr.  Justice  But  on  what  earthly  principle  did  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  take  it 

Stephen.  ^^^^^  himself  to  attempt  to  analyse  this  statement  of  Mrs.  May- 
Analysing  Mrs.  bnck's  at  all— he  had  refused  to  allow  any  evidence  supporting  it  to 
Maybrickjs  g^ygn,  as  being  beyond  the  law— Mrs.  Maybrick  being  a  prisoner 

statemen  .  -^^^x^q  ^q^.-^  could  not  be  cross-examined  about  it.  She  had  made 
the  statement  voluntarily,  and  on  what  earthly  principle  did  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  Jury  by 
attempting  to  put  his  own  explanation  upon  it  ? 

There  is  yet  another  thing  which  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  Mr. 
Davies  found  xV^j^'^^  ^  grdiin  of  "arsenic  in  solution"  in  100 
grains  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  out  of  the  bottle  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  analysis,  and  tbat  he  calculated  from  that,  as 
there  were  411  grains  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  when  he  received  it 
that  there  was  k  grain  in  the  half  bottle,  and  therefore  1  grain  in 
the  whole  bottle.  A  whole  bottle  contains  about  1,000  to  1,100 
grains ;  but,  as  Nurse  Gore  had  taken  two  teaspoonsful  out  before 
the  bottle  had  been  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands,  Mr.  Davies— though 
he  used  the  word  "  half  bottle  "  when  speaking  of  41 1  grains 
somewhat  inaccurately — would  be  sufficiently  nearly  accurate 
when  he  computed  that  one  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution "  had 
been  put  into  it,  if  he  meant  after  Nurse  Gore  had  taken  out  the 
,    two  teaspoonful.    I  have  placed  a  grain  of  arsenic  powder  on  this 

Arsenic  powder.  ^ 

space  : —  , 

o 

and  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  feat  for  any 
one  to  put  such  a  tiny  powder  into  the  bottle,  especially  into  a 
bottle  from  which  some  of  the  meat  juice  had  been  so  recently 
poured.  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  not  have  picked  it  up  with  her 
fiugers,  and  could  scarcely  have  put  it  in  in  any  way  without 
some  of  it  sticking  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  even  if  she  could 
possibly  have  had  either  the  skill  or  the  scales  to  weigh  it.  But 
even  if  she  could  have  done  it,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  if 
she  did  put  a  powder  into  the  identical  bottle  which  Mr.  Davies 
analysed,  that  powder  could  not  have  been  arsenic  powder — it  must 
have  been  some  powder  which  could  dissolve,  and  which  had 
wholly  dissolved. 

Mr.  Davies  found  no  solid  arsenic  in  it;  he  found  only 
"arsenic  in  solution,"  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  put  into  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  in  the  form  of  "  arsenic  in  solution." 
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Well,  "arsenic  in  solution"  was  found  in  the  house,  and,  JeaTjiSci 
moreover,  was  found  in  the  dressing-room  into  which  Mrs.  May- 


brick  took  the  meat  juice  on  that  Thursday  night,  the  9th  of  ^oiutS'" 
May.  Nobody  in  the  house  knew  that  it  was  there  then,  but  it 
was  found  in  the  way  I  have  described  (under  the  heading,  "  Search 
of  the  Premises  ")  after  death  in  the  dressing-room  ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Maybrick  put  arsenic  into  the  meat  juice,  it  was  from  one  of  those 
bottles  of  "arsenic  in  solution"  that  it  must  be  supposed  she  obtained 
this  one  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution"  (which  Mr.  Davies  calculated 
he  had  found)  which  had  been  put  into  the  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  and  not  in  the  form  of  any  powder— black,  brown  or 
white. 

Well,  now,  let  us  look  at  these  bottles  of  "  arsenic  in  solution  " 
which  were  found  in  that  dressing-room  after  death,  and  see  if 
that  was  the  source  of  the  poison. 

These  were  as  set  out  in  the  printed  list,  page  1. 

No.    8.  Bottle  with  liquid  and  black  powder. 

10.  Liquid  in  bottle. 

11.  Sediment  in  bottle,  label,  "Humphrey  Jones,  Llan- 

gollen. 

1 2.  Glass. 

First  as  to  No.  8.  It  could  not  have  come  out  of  that  because 
that  was  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  Mr.  Davies  searched  for  char- 
coal, and  could  not  find  any  trace  of  it  ! 

The  same  may  be  said  of  No.  12— which  was  a  tumbler  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  in  it— because  that  also  was  mixed  with  char- 
coal ! 

Again,  it  could  not  have  come  out  of  No.  11,  because  that  was 
not  a  solution  of  arsenic  at  all,  but  solid  arsenic,  with  only  a  drop 
of  water  in  it,  and  this  would  not  dissolve  if  put  into  the  meat 
juice. 

There  remains,  then,  only  No.  10.    This  is  the  bottle  which 
Mr.  Davies  described  as  a  "  saturated  solution !  " 

The  question,  then,  of  the  source  of  poison  among  the  thinc^s 
lound  in  the  house  after  death,  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  have 
resorted,  to  put  a  giam  of  arsenic  in  solution  into  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  is  therefore  boiled  down  to  this  one  bottle  No  10 
saturated  solution.  '      '  '' 

Mr.  Davies  is  reputed  to  be  a  skilful  analyst.  If  he  is  not  it  m  t.  ■ 
was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  have  employed  one.  He  Is  the 
analyst  whom  Dr.  Carter  employed  to  analyse  the  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  and  whom  the  police  employed  to  analyse  the  long 
1st  of  thnigs  set  forth  in  the  printed  list  (Appendix  B),  and  out  of 
tha  long  list  he,  as  a  skilful  analyst,  must  have  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  only  thing  out  of  which  the  arsenic  in  solution  he  had 
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Valentine'* 
Meat  Jtdce. 


Appendix  A. 


Mr.  Davies. 


found  in  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  could  have  been  obtained 
was  this  bottle  No.  10— saturated  solution. 

That  beincy  so,  the  attention  of  a  skilful  analyst  would  have 
been  specially  directed  to  that  bottle.  He  would  have  ascertained 
the  precise  arsenical  strength  of  this  saturated  solution.  He 
would  have  taken  the  specific  gravity  of  it,  and  would  have  ascer- 
tained what  quantity  of  it,  how  many  grains  of  it,  would  carry 
one  grain  of  arsenic. 

A  skilful  analyst  would  then  have  ascertained  the  specihc 
gravity  of  the  meat  juice,  and  if  he  had  not  known  how  to  do 
the  sum  himself,  he  could  have  got  some  board  school  boy  to  tell 
him  whether  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
had  been  altered  to  the  exact  degree  to  which  the  introduction  of 
the  quantity  necessary  to  introduce  a  grain  of  arsenic  m  solution 
into  that  bottle  No.  10  would  alter  its  specific  gravity. 

Analysis  is  an  exact  science,  and  given  the  bottle  of  Valen- 
tine's Meat  Juice  with  one  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution  in  it,  and 
aiven  also  this  bottle  No.  10  as  the  source  of  it,  a  skilful  analyst 
could  have  shown  to  demonstration  whether  that  source  of  arsenic 
had  been  the  one  resorted  to  by  the  person  who  had  placed  the 
grain  of  arsenic  in  that  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  J  nice. 

My  readers  will  see  by  referring  to  Appendix  A,  how  exactly 
this  would  have  been  demonstrated,  how  easy  it  is,  and  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  so  demonstrated.  If  the  Crown,  when  they  put 
this  charge  upon  Mrs.  May  brick,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  pro- 
duce evidence  demonstrating  this,  gross  negligence  has  been  shown, 
and  such  gross  negligence  is  unpardonable,  in  any  case  where  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  is  at  stake. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  evidence  was  which  Mr.  Davies  ga\i3 
as  to  the  source  of  the  poison. 

At  the  Inquest  Mr.  Davies  said  : — 

Q.  Have  you  analysed  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Extract  other  than 

this  ?  '  ,  , 

A.  Yes,  I  analysed  another  sample. 

0  Are  vou  able  to  say  whether  the  first  bottle  was  diluted  ? 

A  Yes  I  have  taken  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  m  the  two  bottles. 
In  the' one  which  contained  arsenic  1  found  the  gravity  considerah  y  lower  From 
thi,  fact  I  infer  that  arsenic  has  been  added  in  solution,  showing  that  water 
ht  btn  adcfei    I  don't  know  that  all  the  bottles  of  Valentine's  Meat  Jmce 

t  "  No.1o'iiquid,"  in  a  bottle,  what  do  you  say  about  it? 

A  It  is 'a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  with  solid  arsei.ic  at  bottom. 

The  Coroner  •  How  much  arsenic  do  you  think  there  is  in  the  bottle  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  there  may  be  solid  and  liquid,  perhaps  two  grains.    To  put 
■it  Ml  the  sa  fe  side,  we  will  say  there  is  a  pr  an  in  the  bottle. 
^t  on  the  ^^fJ^'^J^  .  j.  ^^^^^J^  ^  ^ell  us  ont  of  which  these  solutions, 

if  anv  the  arsenic  found  in  the  Valentine'^  Meat  Juice  oame  from  ? 

A.  No.    I  have  examined  them  under  a  microscope,  but  I  could  not  state 

that. 
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The  Coroner  :  It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  they  have  come  out  of  any  j)[g^t"jSce* 

except  (hose  which  have  the  carbon  mixed  with  Ihem  ?   

A.  Yes. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Mr.  Davies'  evideDce  was  : — 
"  No.  10  is  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  with  a  little  solid  arsenic  at  the 
bottom." 

Q.  The  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  [produced]  has  not  had  arsenic  mixed  with 
carbon  ? 

A.  That  is  my  opinwn. 

Q.  You  have  U)oked  for  that  in  consequence  of  arsenic  being  mixed  with 
carbon  among  these  bottles  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  bun  there  are  bottles  in  which  there  is  no  carbon. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  solutions  of  ai'senic  mixed  with  carbon 
would  have  been  difficult  things  to  give  without  detection  ? 

A.  As  they  exift  at  present  they  certainly  would. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  also  a  fact  that  you  have  not  found  in  the  solutions  of 
arsenic  in  this  bottle  any  traces  of  vegetable  fibre  such  as  are  found  in  fly- 
papers ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not.    I  have  looked  for  them,  and  I  have  found  no  fibre 
that  I  could  be  sure  came  from  fly-papers. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  vegetable  fibres  from  fly-papers  before  ? 
A.  Yes.    It  would  be  possible  to  remove  them  by  filtering. 
Q.  Had  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  been  diluted  ? 
A.  It  had.    The  specific  gravity  was  reduced  very  much. 
At  the  Trial  Mr.  Davies'  evidence  was  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  arsenic  had  been  put  into  the  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  in  solution  or  solid  ? 

A.  It  had  been  put  in,  I  believe,  in  solution,  because  there  was  no  solid 
arsenic  in  it.  /  examined  it  carefully,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  it  %oas  less  than 
that  of  another  sample  which  did  not  contain  arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  test  another  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  found  in  the 
box? 

A.  Yes.  I  did. 
Q.  And  that  ? 

A.  That  was  free  from  arsenic,  and  I  also  tested  another  sample  which 
was  sent  to  me  from  the  importers,  and  there  was  no  arsenic  in  that. 

Q.  Now  what  did  you  find  in  bottle  No.  10  ?    What  did  it  contain  ? 

A.  It  contain  el  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  with  a  small  portion  of 
arsenic  at  the  buttom. 

Q.  Do  you  knoio  in  what  it  had  been  dissolved  ? 

A.  Water. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  saturated  solution  f 

A.  /  mean  the  point  at  which  water  will  not  dissolv,  m^re. 

Now  I  have  given  the  whole  of  the  evideii':  y  means  of  which 
the  Crown  sought  to  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick  as  having  access  (on 
account  of  the  solutions  of  arsenic  having  been  found  after  death 
in  the  dressing-room,  into  which  she  took  a  buttle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  on  the  Thursday  night,  the  9th  of  May)  to  the 
**  arsenic  in  solution  "  which  was  found  in  the  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  which  Mr.  Davies  analysed,  and  I  submit  to  mv 
readers  that  there  are  two  flaws  in  that  evidence,  a  flaw  in  the  riaws  la 
identity  of  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  a  flaw  in  the  *dentit^ 
identity  of  the  source  of  the  "  arsenic  in  solution  "  which  was  found 
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Mr.  Davies. 


by  Mr.  Davies — and  that  as  a  consequence  not  only  is  the  chain  of 
evidence  incomplete,  but  that  there  is  not  a  single  complete  link 
in  the  whole  chain  of  either  direct  or  indirect  evidence  to  connect 
Mrs.  Maybrick  with  the  arsenic  which  was  found  either  in  the 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  or  in  the  house,  or  in  the  body  of  James 
Maybrick. 

THE   FOOD   AT   THE   OFFICE  INCIDENT. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  in  what  way,  and  at  what 
point,  the  evidence  brought  forward  during  these  proceedings  could 
be  supposed  to  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  anything  which  was 
found  at  the  o-ffice.  What  is  referred  to  is,  that  in  addition  to  the 
12  medicine  bottles  found  in  the  desk,  and  12  others  found  in 
other  places  in  James  Maybrick's  office  in  Liverpool  (some  of  which 
were  without  labels),  and  to  a  "box  of  corn  plasters"  and  a 
"  syringe  "  which  Inspector  Baxendale  found,  and  handed  to  Mr. 
Davies,  the  analyst,  on  the  18th  of  May,  a  week  after  death,  Mr. 
Davies  received  on  the  same  day  from  Edwin  Maybrick  what  is 
specially  described  in  the  following  odd  way  (see  Appendix  B).  It 
is  very  odd  that  the  police  should  have  allowed  Edwin  Maybrick 
to  take  these  things  instead  of  taking  them  themselves  ! ! 

No.  27.  Pan,  basin,  and  jug. 

Received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick,  on  the  18th  of  May,  being  the 
utensils  used  by  the  deceased  in  his  [Edwin's]  presence. 

And  now  as  to  the  analysis,  of  which  Mr.  Davies  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  : — 

At  the  Inquest  Mr.  Davies  said  : — 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  the  basin  and  jug,  Mr.  Davies  ? 

A.  The  pan  and  hasin  were  apparently  clean,  but  in  the  jug,  about  two 
inches  from  the  top,  and  sticking  against  the  side,  there  were  little  bits  of 
slightly  brownish  dry  substance  like  farinaceous  food.  I  poured  some  distilled 
water  in  the  pan,  rinsing  it  well  round,  and  then  poured  it  into  the  basin  and 
washed  that  round  to  remove  anything  that  might  be  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  basin.  I  then  poured  the  whole  into  the  pan.  I  heated  it  to  boiling  again 
and  then  poured  it  into  the  jug,  shaking  round  until  I  had  dissolved  what  was 
sticking  to  the  surface.  When  I  got  it  perfectly  clean,  as  I  only  anticipated  a 
very  small  quantity,  I  concentrated  it  to  a  small  bulk  hj  boiling  and  evapo- 
ration and  tested  the  whole  by  Reinsch's  test  for  arsenic.  I  obtained  distinct 
crystals  of  arsenic.  I  boiled  a  second  time,  and  got  that  decidedly  stained,  too. 

The  Coroner  :  How  do  you  describe  the  arsenic  ?  Do  you  say  it  is  a  trace 
or  more  than  a  trace  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  more  than  a  trace — but  a  very  distinct  trace  of  arsenic. 

Q.  You  had  not  much  material  to  work  upon  ? 

A.  No.  I  found  two  pieces  of  this  condiment  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the 
jiig.  The  largest  was  about  half  an  inch  long  and  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
thick.  I  got  a  new  pan  of  the  same  kind,  wiped  it  out,  and  boiled  water  in  it 
for  about  an  hour  to  a  small  bulk,  and  tested  that  for  arsenic,  lest  it  might 
have  come  from  the  glaze.    I  found  none.. 
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This  was  the  whole  of  Mr.  Davies's  evidence,  as  given  at  the  ^ 
Inquest.    My  readers  know  what  Mr.  Davies  says  he  means  when  — 
he  uses  the  word ''a  dis^wc^  ^mce,"  viz.,  something  between  i^th  _ 

and  Twn-si^  part  of  a  grain— that  he  could  weigh  up  to 

I'UUU^  process. 

part  of  a  grain,  but  that  he  should  not  consider  anything  under 
ji^th  part  of  a  grain  satisfactory,  or  such  as  he  could  guarantee 
to  be  free  from  impurity ;  and,  as  he  did  not  weigh  what  he  found, 
we  must  assume  that,  whatever  this  distinct  trace  "  was,  it  was 
not  weighable.  Well,  he  says  in  this  evidence  he  found  a  distinct 
trace  of  arsenic— but  in  what  1  He  does  not  say  he  found  it  m 
the  pan,  or  in  the  basin,  or  in  the  jug,  but  by  a  process  which 
strikes  me  as  a  remarkably  careless  process  for  an  analyst,  but 
which  he  describes  most  elaborately,  and  which  I  think  I  may 
describe  as  the  "Davies  process,"  for  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
occurred  to  any  other  analyst  to  whom  a  pan,  a  basin,  and  a  jug  , 
were  submitted  for  analysis,  he  rinsed  them  out  in  water,  one 
after  the  other,  and  mixed  all  the  rinsings  together  in  such  an 
effective  way  that  no  human  being  could  possibly  say  whether 
this  "  distinct  trace  "  of  arsenic  came  out  of  the  pan,  the  basin,  or 
the  jug.  This  "Davies  process"  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most 
notable  example  of  the  art  of  "  How  not  to  do  it ! " 

But,  however,  the  idea  having  occurred  to  him  that  this  trace  of 
arsenic  might  have  .come  out  of  the  glazing  of  this  pan  or  basin 
or  jug,  and  not  out  of  the  rinsings  of  the  three  put  together,  he 
obtains  a  new  pan,  and  having  wiped  it  out  (he  does  not  explain 
why),  and  finding  none  in  some  water  he  boiled,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  trace  of  arsenic  he  found  could  not  have  come 
from  either  the  glazing  of  the  pan,  or  of  the  basin,  or  of  the  jug, 
and  he  forthwith  jumped  from  that  conclusion  to  the  still  more 
reckless  conclusion  that  the  trace  of  arsenic  must  have  come  from 
the  two  pieces  of  food,  "the  largest  of  which  was  about  half  an 
inch  long  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,"  which  were  sticking  to  the 
side  of  the  jur/,  and  could  not  have  come  out  of  the  rinsings  of 
either  the  pan,  basin,  or  jug  ! 

Now,  is  it  not  almost  wicked  for  an  analyst — a  man  trained  to 
an  exact  science  which  draws  no  conclusions  except  upon  ascer- 
tained facts — like  Mr.  Davies  to  give  expression  to  such  conclusions 
as  he  formed  about  where  the  distinct  trace  came  from  as  evidence 
on  oath  against  his  neighbour  ?  And  I  should  like  Mr.  Davies  to 
make  a  calculation  and  tell  us — seeing  he  found  "  a  distinct  trace 
of  arsenic "  in,  as  he  says,  two  such  tiny  particles  of  food — how 
much  arsenic  James  Maybrick  must  have  eaten  in  his  whole  lunch. 
Would  it  amount  to  an  ounce  of  arsenic — enough,  for  example,  to 
kill  one  hundred  people  there  and  then  1 

I  must  now  give  Mr.  Davies's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial 
Inquiry : — 
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Food  at  the  "  Upon  the  basin  and  jug  found  in  Mr.  Maybrich's  office,  in  which  his  lunch 

was  suj>j)  v  d,  I  obtained  a  distinct  trace  oi  arsenic.  There  mvst  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  arsenic  in  the.  jug  originally,  judc/ing  jrom  the  quantity  found  m  the  two 
small  panicles  of  food  adhering  to  the  aide  of  the  jug." 

Now,  how  Mr.  Davies,  after  the  elaborate  evidence  of  how  he 
obtained  this  "  distinct  trace  "  of  arsenic,  could  dare  to  go  into  the 
witness-box,  and  swear  as  evidence  against  his  neighbour  that  he 
had  found  that  distinct  trace  in  the  two  small  particles  of  food  m 
the  jug,  which  he  had  dissolved  in  the  rinsings  of  the  pan,  basin, 
and  jug  together,  passes  my  conception  of  lecklessness.  It  is 
simply  shocking  !  and  it  is  simply  untrue,  because  he  had  not 
found  it  in  the  food  at  all !  but  in  the  water  in  which  he  rinsed 
out  a  pan,  a  basin,  and  a  jug. 

At  the  Trial,  Mr.  Davies  said  : — 

"  No.  27  of  the  list,  was  the  pan,  basin,  and  jug,  which  he  received  for 
examination.  Pan  and  basin,  when  first  examined,  were  apparently  clean, 
but  under  the  ledge  of  the  jug  were  two  little  drops  of  dried  skim,  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  such  as  might  have  come  from  gruel.  I  boiled 
the  water  in  the  pan  and  poured  it  into  the  basin,  thence  back  to  the  pan,  and 
then  into  the  jug,  after  having  made  the  water  boiling  hot  again.  I  then 
rinsed  them  out  again  with  distilled  water,  and  reduced  the  bulk,  which  I 
tested  for  arsenic." 

Q.  With  what  result  ? 

A.  I  got  a  distinct  stain  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  Reinsch's  test  after- 
wards I  got  very  marked  and  distinct  crystals  of  arsenic  [sensation].  I  then 
bought  a  new  pan  of  the  same  kind  as  the  other,  and  boiled  distilled  water  in 
it  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  reduced  it  to  a  small  bulk,  and  tested  it  for 
arsenic,  thinking  there  might  be  something  in  the  glaze. 

Q.  Where,  then,  do  you  think  the  arsenic  came  from  ? 

A.  The  only  possible  thing  from  which  it  could  have  come  was  the 
substance  adhering  to  the  jug. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  there  was  any  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic 
in  the  original  mixture  ? 

A.  There  must  have  been,  because  the  quantity  of  s  lid  which  wa;  iu  the 
test  was  very  small,  only  about  a  grain.  I  took  all  the  fluid  because  I  scarcely 
expected  to  get  any  trace. 

And  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  pan,  basin,  and  jug.  you  can  see  from  the 
appearance  of  the  jug  that  it  had  been  standing  a  considerable  time — unused, 
I  mean  ? 

A.  It  was  clean.    Do  you  mean  it  was  dusty  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  I  wish  you  would  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Davies.  Can 
you  say  if  it  had  been  unused  for  some  time? 
A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Had  it  the  appearance  of  being  recently  used  ? 
A.  It  was  clean,  ihat  is  all  I  can  say. 
Q.  You  cannot  judge  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  found  adhering  to  the  side  of  it  two  small  bits  t 
A.  Tliat  was  the  ;i(5r. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  talking  about? 
A.  1  thiuk  you  are  speaking  about  the  jvg. 
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Q.  Can  you,  in  your  judgment,  say  if  the  jug  had  been  recently  used  or 
not  ?  _ 
A.  It  was  some  time,  because  the  particles  on  the  surface  were  quite  dry. 
Q.  Therefore  you  came  to  the  conclusion  it  had  not  been  recently  used  I 
A.  Not  within  the  last  day  or  two. 

Q.  Particles  were  sticking  to  the  side,  and  they  were  hard  and  dry  ? 
A.  2  hey  were  dry. 
Q.  And  hard? 

A.  7  did  not  touch  them.    They  were  dry. 

Q  Is  it  a  fact,  from  what  you  say,  the  glazing  of  the  pan  in  which  the 
food  was  boiled  contained  arsenic? 
A.  No  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Do  you  really  say  that  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  tested  it  to  see  whether  the  glazing  was  arsenic  ? 
A.  /  have  not  tested  it ;  but  I  put  some  boiling  water  in  a  new  pan  to  see 
if  any  of  the  glazing  came  off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  this  glazing  there  is  arsenic? 
A.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  looked  through  a  number  of  books  to  Bee 
whether  glnzing  contained  arsenic,  and  I  have  not  known  of  it. 
Q.  Why  did  you  not  test  the  glazing  ? 

A.  Because  I  considered  the  test  I  put  it  to  was  satisfactory — boiling  water. 
Q.  If  there  was  arseuic  in  the  glaze,  would  not  the  acid  set  it  free? 
A.  Not  xinless  the  acid  was  strong  enough  to  make  holes  in  the  glaze. 
Q.  Did  you  carry  out  your  experiment  in  the  pan  ?    Did  you  have  your 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  pan  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  say  that  the  jug  had  been  used  for 
cooking  purposes,  or  whether  it  would  generate  acid  ? 

A.  /  think  there  was  no  time  to  generate  acid  from  the  time  it  left  the  house 
till  the  time  it  was  poured  out  at  the  office. 

Now,  I  must  stop  for  one  moment  here.  What  in  the  world 
did  this  analyst  know  about  this?  What  does  an  analyst  know 
about  when  a  jug  left  a  house  or  when  it  had  been  poured  out  at 
the  office  ?  How  did  Mr.  Davies  know  anything  whatever  about 
this  1  Somebody  had  told  him,  I  suppose,  that  the  jug  had  left 
the  house  on  a  certain  day,  and  that  it  had  been  poured  out  at 
the  oflSce  on  a  certain  day,  but  what  day  was  it  ?  and  who  had 
told  him?  This  is  not  evidence,  anyway;  but  I  have  interposed 
this  remark  here  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  day  thus 
mentally,  if  not  analytically,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davies.  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  next  question  was — 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that. 

A.  Well,  th-e  quantity  was  such  a  minute  quantity  it  could  not  generate  it 
befor  e  it  was  dry. 

^      Q.  May  not  the  acid  have  generated  before  it  was  dryf 
A.  I  think  not  be/ore,  the  quantity  was  so  minute. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  before  this  that  all  you  could  say  was  that  you  could 
not  gay  any  mm-e  than  that  there  was  a  distinct  trace  of  arsenic  ? 
A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  history  of  the  jug  which  was  brought 
from  the  house  ? 

A.  /  know  nothing  except  what  I  heard. 
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Food  at  tha  Q.  2)o  you  Jcnow  whether  there  was  more  than  one  jug  f 

A.  I  onli/ heard  of  one. 

Now  I  shall  put  it  to  my  readers  that  Mr,  Davies  never  found 
anything  which  he  could  guarantee  to  be  arsenic  at  all.  That  he 
himself  has  said  when  he  speaks  of  a  distinct  trace — he  means 
something  between  x^TT^h  and  i^^:g-th  part  of  a  grain.  That  he 
did  not  consider  anything  under  x^th  part  of  a  grain  satisfactory, 
or  such  as  he  could  guarantee.  I  shall  further  put  it  to  my 
readers  that  neither  Mr.  Davies  nor  any  other  man  could  tell 
whether  what  he  did  find  came  out  of  the  jug,  the  basin,  or  the 
pan,  certainly  not  that  it  came  out  of  the  two  small  particles  of  food 
in  the  jug  which  he  had  dissolved  in  the  rinsings  of  the  jug,  basin, 
and  pan  by  boiling  them  all  together.  Mr.  Davies  professed  ignorance 
of  whether  the  glazings  contained  arsenic.  Mr.  Davies  must  be 
an  extremely  ill-informed  person  if  he  did  not  know  that  arsenic 
is  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  utensils  as  this 
pan,  basin,  and  jug. 

Dr.  PauL  For  the  Defence  Sir  Charles  Russell  called  to  speak  on  this 

subject  Dr.  Paul,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  University 
College,  Liverpool,  and  Examiner  of  Medicine  and  Toxicology  to 
the  Victoria  University,  and  he,  at  all  events,  knew  something 
about  it. 

Q.  There  are  one  or  two  smaller  matters  I  must  ask  you  about.    In  the 
first  instance,  you  recollect  the  pan  produced  by  Mr.  Davies  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  glazed  pan  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  pan  made  in  the  same  way  ?  Glazed  in  the  same  way  ? 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  yourself  some  of  these  pans  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  them  here  ? 
A.  T  have  not  th(  m  here. 

Q.  It  is  a  great  pity  you  do  not  produce  them.    In  how  many  minutes  can 
it  be  sent  for  ? 

A.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Can  any  one  go  for  it  and  bring  it  here  ? 

A.  Perhaps  Dr.  Tidy  would  go  for  it. 

Q,  Are  you  satisfied  yourself  whether  arsenic  enters  into  the  glazing  of 
these  pans  ? 

A.  I  have  found  arsenic  in  all  the  pans  I  have  examined  of  this  class,  in 
the  glazing. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  the  arsenic  in  glazing  is  set  free  ? 
A.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  corrode  the  pan  at  all. 
Q.  Does  that  mean  any  acid  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  degree  or  the  strength  of  the  acid  the  arsenic  will  be 
get  free  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ? 
A.  It  will. 

Q.  Would  this  show  in  any  marked  way  on  the  glazing  ? 
A.  No,  not  unless  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
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Q.  Well,  will  you  juat  tell  us  what  experiment  you  tried  to  show  whether     Food^at  the 
there  was  arsenic  or  not  ?  _   

A.  /  added  a  little  acid  to  some  boiling  water  in  the  pan,  and  then  applied 
Beinsch's  test  to  the  result  and  found  the  copper  was  coatea  with  a  film  of  arsenic. 
I  tried  it  four  times  over  with  four  different  pans. 

A  pan  was  then  handed  to  the  witness,  which  he  stated  was  exactly 
similar  to  the  ones  which  he  tested,  and  apparently  of  the  same  manufacture. 

And  Mr.  Addison  cross-examined  him  upon  this. 

Q.  The  arsenic  was  found  by  Mr.  Davies  after  the  ordinary  preparation  of 
food? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  he  said  he  detected  none  after  boiling  water.    The  pan  waa 
one  such  as  you  have  here.    What  did  you  use  ? 
A.  Hydrochloric  acid. 
Q.  What  quantity  ? 

A.  About  one  in  ten.  I  have  tried  it  with  soda  and  found  this  enamel  on 
the  pan  contained  arsenic. 

Q.  Did  you  try  the  experiment  with  warm  water  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Could  you  detect  arsenic  on  the  pan  ? 

A.  Not  simply  with  warm  water.    I  examined  it  by  Reinsch's  test 

Now,  I  will  even  hazard  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  single  one 
of  my  readers,  unless  he  belongs  to  tlie  class  of  a  Liverpool  Comnion 
Jury,  who  will  not  come  to  the  following  conclusions  from  this 
evidence  as  to  the  discovery  of  arsenic  in  the  food  at  the  office — 
that  Mr.  Davies  never  really  found  any  arsenic  at  all ;  and  that 
if  he  did  it  came  out  of  the  glazing  of  either  the  pan^  the  baain,  or 
the  jug;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  from  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Davies  conducted  his  experiments  to  say  which  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  shown,  in  a  way  to  commend  itself  to  any  intelligent  mind, 
that  it  came  out  of  the  particles  of  food  which  Mr.  Davies  took  no 
trouble  about  when  dry^  and  which  he  dissolved  in  the  sort  of  soup 
he  made  of  the  rinsings  of  these  three  vessels,  in  which  rinsings 
(not  in  the  particles  of  food)  he  says  he  found  a  *'  distinct  trace  " 
of  arsenic. 

Do  my  readers  intend  to  permit  the  Crown  to  expose  any 
person  to  the  horrors  of  a  criminal  prosecution  upon  any  such 
palpably  "cock  and  bull"  story  as  that  which  Mr.  Davies  had  to 
tell  about  this  pan,  basin,  and  jug? 

Tlie  next  thing  we  shall  have  to  consider  is  the  history  of  the 
pan,  basin,  and  jtig  themselves. 

The  evidence  is  this — 

Thomas  Lowry,  Mr.  May  brick's  clerk  at  the  office,  said  : —  Thomas  Lowry 
"  I  recollect  Mr.  May  brick  coming  to  the  office  on  the  1st  of  May.  He  sent  me 
out  to  buy  a  saucepan,  a  basin,  and  a  spoon.  The  articles  produced  are  some- 
thing like  those  I  purchased.  Upon  giving  the  articles  to  Mr.  Maybrick  he 
poured  some  liquid  out  of  the  saucepan  and  out  of  the  jug  and  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  he  afterwards  partook  of  it.  The  vessels  were  then  left  in  the  office. 
On  the  next  day,  May  2,  when  he  came  to  the  office  he  was  not  very  welli 
He  had  his  lunch,  and  warmed  his  food  as  he  had  done  the  previous  day.  H« 
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only  took  some  of  it.  On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  he  was  down  at  the  office, 
but  he  waa  never  there  after. 

Miza  Bufher,  the  charwoman,  said  : — 

On  the  morning  of  May  2,  I  washed  the  pan  and  other  veatels  produced. 
On  the  following  mornintf,  May  Srd,  I  .saw  that  the  vessels  had  been  used  again, 
and  that  particles  of  food  wer.i  left  adhering  to  them,  some  white  and  some 
black.    I  cleaned  the  vessels  and  put  them  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Taking  the  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses  from  the  oflBce  as 
it  stands,  there  is  evidence  as  to  where  the  pan  and  basin  came 
from — that  Thomas  Lowry  had  purchased  some  that  were  some- 
thing like  them  !  but  there  is  no  evidence  where  the  jug  came 
Irom.  There  is  evidence  that  there  were  three  vessels  there  on 
the  Wednesday,  1st  of  May,  viz.,  a  pan,  basin,  and  jug,  and  also 
a  spoon — which  was  also  analysed,  by  the  way,  and  found  free  of 
arsenic — and  that  James  Maybrick  used  them  at  lunch  on  that 
day,  and  left  them  at  the  office,  and  the  charwoman  cleaned  them 
the  next  day.  There  is  also  evidence  that,  James  Maybrick  used 
these  same  vessels  on  the  next  day,  Thursday,  ike  2nd  May,  and  that 
the  charwoman  cleaned  them  on  the  following  morning,  putting 
them  on  the  mantelpiece.  What  she  washed  them  with,  whether 
she  had  been  washing  anything  else  in  the  same  water  or  not, 
nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares  !  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  did 
not  take  his  lunch  in  this  way  on  Fridaf/,  Srd,  or  that  the  char- 
woman washed  these  vessels  the  next  day. 

My  readers  will  remember  Dr.  Carter's  dogmatic  opinion,  that 
the  "  fatal  dose  "  was  given  on  Friday,  the  Srd  of  May. 

The  next  evidence  relating  to  any  of  these  three  vessels  is  that 
of  Elizahtth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  at  the  Trial  : — 

"  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  £9th  of  April 
Mrs.  Maybrick  brought  in  some  Du  Barry's  food  which  she  asked  me  to  pre- 
pare. She  gave  me  a  Jrown  jw^r,  and  said  the  master  was  going  to  take  the 
food  to  the  office.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it.  I  prepared  the  food  for 
taking  down  to  the  office  about  four  times  altogether  during  the  week.  I 
never  gave  the  jug  to  Mr.  Maybrick  myself.    I  handed  it  to  Cadwallader." 

Cross-examined : — 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  food  on  the  29th  April,  you  said  you  got  a  tin  of 
the  foo-i  from  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  Yea.    It  was  Du  Barry's  food. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fresh  tin,  and  unopened  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  a  fresh  and  unopened  tin  which  had  been  sent  for. 
Q.  We  have  heard  that  your  master  did  not  take  much  of  that ;  it  waa 
brought  down  to  the  kitchen  uneaten  ? 
A.  A  good  deal  of  it  was. 
Q.  That  was  on  the  Tuesday,  I  think  ? 
A.  Yes. 

So  according  to  this  evidence,  the  jug  which  went  down  to  the 
office  was  returned  to  the  house  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  April,  and 
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he  had  taken  very  little  of  the  Du  Barry's  food  which  the  cook 
had  prepared  in  it  out  of  a  freshly-opened  tin  which  was  handed  — 
to  her.    It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  the  same  brown  jug 
which  went  down  each  day. 

[Note. — Cadwallader,  the  parlour-maid,  informs  me  that  there 
were  several  of  these  brown  jugs  at  the  house,  and  that  they  were  jugs 
in  which  Wigtonshire  cream  is  sent  out ;  and  she  does  not  remember 
whether  the  same  jug  ivas  always  used  or  not. — A.  W.  McD.^ 

Mary  Cadwallader's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was —  ca^aiiad«r. 

"I  did  not  tie  up  the  lunch  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  took  with  him  for  the 
deceased.    I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Maybrick  tie  it  up,  hut  I  believe  she  did." 

Then  Mary  Cadwalladers  evidence  at  the  Trial  was — 

"  On  the  Tuesday,  the  30th,  I  remember  some  food  being  prepared  for  him. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  cook  to  be  taken  to  the  office.  The  cook  handed  it  to 
me,  and  I  took  it  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Maybrick.  There  was  no  person  else  there 
at  the  time.  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  she  wanted  it  wrapped  up,  and  I  went  for 
paper  and  string,  afterwards  goiug  down  into  the  kitchen.  Afterwards  I  came 
up  again  into  the  room,  and  found  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  wrapped  up  the 
parcel.  Two  or  three  times  food  was  prepared  in  this  way,  and  one  morning 
the  master  forgot  it." 

So  that  the  cook,  having  prepared  the  food  from  a  freshly 
opened  tin  of  Du  Barry's  food,  and  having  put  it  in  a  brown  jug, 
she  handed  it  to  the  parlour-maid,  who  took  it  up  to  Mrs,  May- 
brick, and  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  asked  for  some  paper  and  string, 
tied  it  up.  Mary  Cadwallader  remembers  this  being  done  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  but  only  specially  mentions  the  Tuesday,  30th 
of  April,  and  on  one  morning  he  forgot  to  take  it  to  the  office. 

Surely,  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  "  Maybrick  Mystery  " 
is  past,  there  is  no  *'  suspicious  circumstance  "  in  all  that.  Is  it 
not  exactly  what  happens  in  every  household,  where  husbands  go 
down  to  their  office,  and  take  their  lunch  with  them,  that  the 
cook  prepares  it,  the  parlour-maid  takes  it  up  to  mistress,  and  the 
mistress  ties  up  the  parcel  neatly  for  the  husband  to  take  down  to 
the  office !  !  How  can  any  one  manufacture  "  a  suspicious 
circumstance"  out  of  any  of  that? 

Edwin  Maybrick,  at  the  Inquest,  said  : —  Edwin  Maybrick 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  let  of  May,  I  was  in  Liverpool,  and  saw  the  deceased 
at  his  office  in  town.  He  said  he  was  unwell,  and  from  my  own  observation  I 
judged  that  he  was  rather  un*ell.  7'liis  was  before  luncheon,  and  after  luncheon 
he  teas  not  so  well  as  he  was.  He  had  had  something  which  had  been  brought 
down  from  Battlecrease — some  farinacpous  food  or  arrowroot." 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May,  I  took  down  to  the  office  a  parcel  which 
I  had  received  from  Mrs.  Maybrick.  It  was  tied  up  in  brown  paper.  I  did 
not  then  know  its  contents,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  said,  '  This  is  your  brother's 
luncheon,  and  you  might  take  it  to  the  office.'  When  1  gave  the  parcel  up,  the 
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deceased  opened  it  in  my  presence,  and  I  then  sawthafc  it  contained  a  small  brown 
earthenware  jug.  The  contents  of  the  jug  were  put  into  a  saucepan  at  the 
office  by  the  deceased.  I  saw  the  deceased  open  the  jar,  warm  the  food  it  con- 
tained in  a  saucepan,  and  partake  of  the  food.  I  did  not  know  who  had  tied 
up  the  jar  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave  me  to  take  to  town." 

Edwin  Maybrick,  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  said — 

On  "Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May,  I  was  in  Liverpool,  and  saw  my  brother 
at  his  office  between  eleven  o'clock  and  twelve  o'clock.  He  looked  decidedly 
better  than  he  had  done  on  Sunday.  I  saw  him  take  his  lunch  which  I  had 
brought  from  home  for  him.  It  consisted  of  some  farinaceous  food  or  arrow- 
root. It  was  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  tied  up.  I  received  it  from  Mrs. 
Maybrick.  I  saw  my  brother  put  it  into  the  pan  [produced].  He  heated  it 
on  the  fire,  and  afterwards  poured  it  into  the  basin,  from  which  he  afterwards 
ate  it.    Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  saw  my  brother,  he  was  not  so  well." 

I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Inquest  Edwin 
Maybrick  said  that  his  brother  complained,  and  that  he  himself 
observed,  that  he  was  unwell  before  he  took  his  luncheon,  as  well 
as  after  it ;  but  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  he  kept  back  the  fact 
from  the  Magistrates  that  he  was  unwell  before  his  luncheon. 

Then  Edwin  Maybrick' s  evidence  at  the  Trial  was : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  May  1st,  deceased  went  to  business,  and  witness  took 
him  his  luncheon,  in  a  brown  jug,  from  the  house.  It  consisted  of  farinaceous 
food,  which  was  warmed  in  a  saucepan,  and  deceased,  after  eating  it,  said  the 
cook  had  put  sherry  in  it,  which  she  knew  he  did  not  like.  He  afterwards 
said  he  had  not  felt  well  since  his  luncheon,  and  at  dinner,  at  Battlecrease, 
the  same  night,  he  was  not  so  well  as  in  the  morning."  ' 

And  in  cross-examination  : — 

Q  -Vow,  as  to  another  matter.  What  was  the  day  on  which  you  took 
down  food  to  the  office  ? 

A.  Wednesday,  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  previous  occasion  on  which  food  was  taken  to 
the  office  was  on  the  Tuesday  ? 

A.  The  only  days  on  which  food  was  taken  down  were  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

Q.  So  for  as  you  know,  food  was  not  taken  down  to  the  office  except  on 
those  two  days  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  this  :  Did  you  learn  how  the  food  affected  your 
brother  on  the  Wednesday  ;  do  you  suggest  that  he  was  sick  after  it  ? 
A.  By  sick  do  you  mean  vomiting  ? 
Q.  Oh,  no.    I  do  not  suggest  any  such  thing. 

A.  No,  I  have  never  stated  that.  I  spoke  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and 
he  said  that  he  did  not  feel  so  well  since  his  lunch. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  on  that  same  day  he  dined  at  home  in  company 
with  your  wife  ? 
I  A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not  married. 

Q.  Oh,  it  is  my  mistake.    The  company  consisted  of  Captain  Irving,  of 
the  White  Star  Line  yourself,  your  brother,  and  his  wife? 
A.  Yes. 
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His  Lordship :  The  food  was  taken  down  by  you  on  Wednesday,  and     TPood  at  the 
oy  some  one  else  on  the  second  day  ;  which  day  was  it  when  you  asked  him  office, 
how  he  felt,  and  when  he  said  he  did  not  feel  so  well  after  luncheon  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  That  was  on  Wednesday,  my  lord  ;  it  was  the  day 
when  he  had  dinner  at  home  with  Captain  Irving  and  his  brother. 

I  have  now  set  out  all  the  evidence  which  was  given  about 
these  three  things — the  pan,  basin,  ancljug.  Out  of  the  rinsings  of 
all  three  mixed  together  Mr.  Davies  found,  or  said  he  found,  a  dis- 
tinct trace  of  arsenic,  and  I  think  I  may  put  it  to  my  readers  that 
if  this  Maybrick  Trial  had  simply  been  a  trial  by  jury  instead  of  a 
trial  by  counsel  and  judge,  there  could  not  have  been  found  even 
a  Liverpool  Common  Jury  who  would  not  have  exclaimed  :  "  Well, 
suppose  he  did  !  v/hat  has  Mrs.  Maybrick  got  to  do  with  all  this  V' 

I  am,  as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  consideration  of  the 
Food  at  the  Office  incident,  myself  unable  to  conceive  in  what  way 
or  at  what  point  the  evidence  produced  during  these  proceedings 
could  be  supposed  to  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  anything  which 
was  found  at  the  office.  But  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  when  considering  how  criminal  trials  are  conducted,  to 
the  way  in  which  Mr,  Addison— who  is  said  to  have  represented 
the  Crown  fairly— and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen— who  is  not  said  to 
have,  but  whose  duty  it  was,  to  represent  Justice  herself— said 
about  this  incident. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  his  closing  speech  for  the  Crown,  said  • —         Mr.  Addison. 

Q.c. 

"  On  the  1st  or  2nd,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick,  he  [Mr.  James 
Maybrick]  took  it  down  himself,  and  on  the  next  day  he  says  that  he  had  not 
felt  well  since  that  lunch.  I  shall  not  go  minutely  into  the  matter  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  food,  but  must  remind  you  that  the  food  was 
brought  down  in  a  jvff,  warmed  by  him  in  a  pan,  newly  bought,  and  taken  by 
him  m  a  basm.  Then  I  ask  where  is  the  arsenic  found  ?  The  basin  was 
cleaned  out  by  Mrs.  Busher ;  the  poison  was  not  found  in  the  pan  it  was 
found  m  the  j'w^'."  ' 

Sir  Charles  Russell  rose  and  objected  to  this  statement,  remarking  that 
Mr  Davies  had  washed  out  both  the  pan,  lasin,  and  jug,  and  boiled  the 
contents  of  all  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

_  Mr.  Addison  said  he  would  assume  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  right  It 
might  be  the  washmgs  were  mixed  with  what  came  from  the  basin  and  from 
the  pan.      All  I  can  say  is  that  Dr.  Paul  has  made  experiments  to  show 

^  T.*'""  u^.^^  ^""T..^  ^'^^^^  ^^^'"^  *  quantity  of  arsenic  by  acid, 
and  Mr  Davies  had  carefully  tested  a  basin  by  boiling  water  in  it,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  anything  at  all,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  unless  the  acid 
had  been  put  into  the  food  which  was  boiled,  the  only  inference  would  be  that 
there  was  arsenic  in  it  to  begin  with." 

The  J udge  :  I  have  here  got  my  notes  of  Mr.  Davies's  evidence:  "  I  poured 
the  water  in,  and  washed  the  jug  out,  then  reduced  the  bulk  of  water,  testing 
It  for  arsenic,  and  found  distinct  traces  of  arsenic.  I  bought  a  new  pan,  and 
boiled  distilled  water  m  it  to  see  if  there  was  arsenic  in  the  glaze,  but  got 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  If  Mr.  Davies  is  here  he  will  tell  you  that  what  I  Mr.  Davies. 
said  IS  correct. 
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Food  at  the  The  Judge  (to  Mr.  Davies)  :  What  was  it  ? 

office.  j^j.  D^vipg  .  I  washed  the  f-an,  basin,  and  jug,  and  put  the  washings 

together,  but  the  acid  was  not  added  iuto  the  pan,  the  jug,  or  the  badn. 

Mr.  Justice  But,  notwithstanding  even  this  very  marked  correction  of  the 

Stephen.         Judge's  own  notes,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  summed  up  that  evidence 
to  the  Liverpool  Common  Jury  thus  : — 

"  I  may  just  observe  that  really  nothing  seemed  to  come  of  what  was  in 
the  office— with  one  exception — the  jug  in  which  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  arsenic  said  to  be  found  when  the  contents  of  the  other  vessels  had  been 
washed." 

"  The  deceased  ordered  Thomas  Lowry  the  clerk  to  buy  a  saucepan,  a  badn, 
and  a  spoon.  He  poured  the  Hquid  out  of  the  jug  into  the  saucepan  and 
cooked  it.  It  teas  proved  that  there  was  some  very  slight  trace  of  poison 
found  in  the  inside  of  the  jug,  and  that  was  boiled  up  with  other  matters,  so  as 
to  suggest  some  amount  of  arsenic  in  it.  Eliz-ibeth  Busher,  the  charwoman, 
who  cleaned  Mr.  May  brick's  office,  washed  out  the  saucepan  and  the  jug.  But 
she  CDuld  not  get  her  hand  into  the  latter,  you  see.  It  is  a  small  jug  which 
she  could  not  possibly  get  her  baud  in  to  clean  it  out  thoroughly,  but  she 
washed  it.  There  was  one  morning  in  the  jug  a  dark  sediment  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  next  a  white. 

"  Tlie  first  point  Dr.  Paul  mentioned  was  an  entirely  new  one,  and  that  was 
about  this  pan.  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  said  that  he  washed  out  the  pan, 
and  the  two  other  vessels,  aud  that  in  the  course  of  doing  so  he  cleared  away 
certain  films  which  were  in  this  jug.  Testing  the  result  for  arsenic  hs  found 
that  poison.  He  stated  that  the  only  place  it  could  have  come  from  was  the 
jug.  Well,  that  would  be  an  impoi  taut  piece  of  evidence.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Davies,  however,  that  there  might  be  arsenic  in  the  glaze  of  the  jug,  or  in  the 
glaze  of  some  of  the  other  thiugs,  and  accordingly  he  tested  it  with  .  distilled 
water  with  which  he  washed  out  the  vessels.  ISow,  of  course,  the  very  o>>ject 
of  distilling  the  water  was  tliat  it  should  be  quite  pure,  aud  nothing  in  it  ex- 
cept what  was  got  out  of  the  particular  vessels.  '  Well,'  says  Dr.  Paul,  '  I 
put  in  some  acid  aud  I  dissolved  by  putting  in  the  acid  a  portion  of  the  glaze, 
and  when  I  examined  the  solution  which  contained  some  portions  of  the  glaze 
of  the  vessel  I  found  arsenic'  So  he  supposed  there  was  arsenic  in  the  glaze 
of  the  vessel. 

"  No  doubt  that  is  a  perfectly  fair  thing  to  say,  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be 
Baid  against  the  doctor  for  saying  it.  But  the  analyst,  Mr.  Davies,  did  not  put 
in  acid  and  he  did  rwt  fin-l  arsmic  in  the  liquor  which  came  froi.^  the  vesxtls. 
That  is  to  say,  he  might  have  found  some  arsenic  probably  if  he  had  put  in 
acid  tending  to  dissolve  the  arsenic  and  set  it  free — which  arsenic  is  contained 
in  the  glaze — but  he  did  not  put  in  that  acid.  He  wanted  to  test  what  was  in 
the  ve-sels  themselves,  and  accordingly  he  put  nothing  into  them.  He  did  not 
wish  to  put  any  acid  into  them  cxctpt  mch  as  mii/ht  be  contained  in  the  fraumtnts 
of  Du  Barry  s  food  which  vas  found,  in  the  vessels.  It  is  therefore  the  result  of 
Dr.  Paul's  evidence,  as  it  strikes  me,  that  you  get  arsenic  by  dissolving  the 
glaze  uf  a  jug  of  exactly  the  sam-^  make  and  the  uame  composition.  Yet,  it  is 
the  face  that  the  jug  was  not  tre  ited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  the  arsenic 
free.  If  that  was  not  done  th  •  j^ig  itself  wo\dd  not  afifect  anything  that  was  put 
into  it  with  arsenic,  unless  those  'hings  contained  arsenic.  This  is  the  position 
in  which  the  thing  stands.  If  the  little  1r,.gments  of  food  which  remained 
in  the  jug  owinii  to  defective  washing  -  if  they  contained  arsenic — you  would 
detect  it  by  washing  the  v'^l  "P  quite  clean,  and  then  applyini<  the  proposed 
test  as  described  by  Mr.  Da%ies,  and  nothing  was  found  to  contain  arsenic  ex- 
cept the  food.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  vessels  themselves  would  com- 
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municate  arsenic  unless  that  arsenic  was  put  in  by  somebody  else.    I  must  say    Fooc^at  the 
when  we  get  highly  experienced  chemists  against  one  another,  we  are  involved  ° 
in  great  difficulty.    I  have  told  you,  and  you  must  consider  whether  you 
think  it  worth  anything,  or  whether  the  inference  ought  to  be  that  no 
arsenic  was  present  in  the  jug." 

Now  my  readers  have  got  the  evidence  before  them,  and  they 
must  consider  whether  they  intend  to  permit  criminal  trials  to  be 
conducted  in  this  way.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  affecting  Mrs. 
May  brick,  it  is  a  question  which  may  aflfect  any  one  of  us  some 
day,  whom  the  police  may  fasten  a  charge  of  crime  upon  by  means 
of  "  suspicious  circumstances." 


CLAY  AND  ABRAHAM'S  MEDICINE  BOTTLE. 

This  bottle  is  described  in  the  printed  list  (Appendix  B), 
under  headins: : — 


Clay  and 
Abraham. 


"  List  of  bottles  found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  dressing-room,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1889,  by  Inspector  Baxendale."  Appendix  B. 

"No.  3.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham.  24:th  April,  1889. 
246,34,  containing  small  quantity  of  dark  thick  fluid." 

In  connection  with  this  bottle  of  medicine — which  had  been 
made  up  by  Clay  and  Abraham  for,  and  delivered  to,  James 
May  brick,  personally,  from  a  prescription  of  Dr.  Fuller's — I  must  Sk.^ 
mention  another  bottle  of  another  sort  of  medicine,  also  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Fuller,  and  also  made  up  by  Clay  and  Abraham,  for  James 
May  brick,  personally,  at  the  same  time,  and  which  was  found  half 
full  at  his  office,  and  in  which  no  arsenic  was  found. 

This  other  bottle  is  thus  described  in  the  printed  list  (Appen- 
dix B),  under  heading  : — 

"  Bottles  found  locked  up  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  private  desk  in  office  by 
Inspector  Baxendale,  18th  May,  1889." 

"No.  6.  Mixture.  Clay  and  Abraham.  Page  246,349.  Date,  24th 
April,  1889.    Medicine  bottle.  Contents— light  yellow  liquid." 

A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  in  the  bottle  found 
in  the  house,  Mr.  Davies  found  a  trace  of  arsenic,  but  that  he 
found  none  in  the  bottle,  prescribed  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
office. 

[Note.— Br.  Carter  in  an  article  in  the  "  Lancet"  ofSlsi  Septr.,  Dr.  Carter. 
1889,  made  the  following  references  to  these  two  bottles.  He  says  as 
regards  the  one  at  the  house  : —  ' 

"  I  did  not  know  until  much  later  that  Mr.  Maybrick  had  vomited  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  races  [the  27th  of  April],  and  that  he  attributed  this  vomitin- 
to  an  overdose  of  some  aperient  medicine.    ...  ° 

"A  few  drops  of  the  medicine  were  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  'ind 
7m  ^        u'  *\«°°tain  arsenic.    The  bottle  was  accessible  to'  her 

[Mrs.  Maybrick].    Similar  bottles  found  at  the  office  contained  no  arsenic." 
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aay  and  his  article  in  the  "  Lancet  "  Dr.  Carter  stated  this  among  what 
he  described  as  the  "  serious  facts  "  of  the  case  on  his  own  authority, 
and  he  was  publicly  challenged  by  me  to  substantiate  these  facts,  as 
will  be  seen  when  I  come  to  refer  to  Dr.  Carter's  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  reproduced  these  words  in  an  article  m  the 
"  Liverpool  Medicc-Chirurgical  Journal"  of  January,  1890,  merely 
guarding  himself  from  personal  allegation  of  them  by  the  qualifying 
phrase — 

"  The  case  as  ultimately  presented  to  the  J ury  was  briefly  as  follows," 

and  then  he  quoted,  verbatim,  the  list  of  ^'serious  fads"  whichr-in 
the  «  Lancet"  of  the  2lst  Sept.— he  had  set  out  as  allegations  of  his 
own.    Now,  of  course,  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  access  to  everything  in  her 
own  house— most  wives  do;  and  in  this  house  nothing  was  locked  up, 
except  Mrs.  Maybrick' s  wardrobe  (and  no  poison  was  found  m  that), 
and  therefore  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  had 
access  to  this  bottle  of  medicine,  as  well  as  to  all  the  200  other  bottles 
which  the  police  found  in  the  house,  and  which,  on  analysis  were  found, 
to  contain  nothing ;  and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  not  have 
access— few;  wives  have-to  anything  in  the  private  desk  at  the  office 
Two  of  the   suspecting  five  "  had  access  to  both  the  bottle  at  the  house  and 
to  the  bottle  at  the  office,  if  there  is  any  significance  m  the  loord 
having  access  to  them;  but  Dr.  Carter  points  out  that  she  had  access 
to  the  one  at  the  house  but  not  to  the  one  at  the  office,  as  if  there  was 
something  remarkable  in  that !    There  is  nothing,  however,  remark- 
able in  that,  except  in  Dr.  Carter  mentioning  it.    But  Dr.  Carter 
tuas  not  satisfied  with  insinuations,  he  went  on  to  state,  as  a  fact, 
that  the  bottle  found  at  the  office  was  similar,  and  Dr.  Carter  knew 
that  that  fact  was  not  true  !  and,  knowing  this,  he  wrote  his  articles 
—while  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  in  Woking  prison— apparently 
{indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  both  his  articles  made  his  object  not  only 
apparent  but  evident)  for  the  purpose  of  driving  home  such  like 
"  serious  facts  "  against  this  neighbour  of  hi&— against  Mrs.  May- 
hrick—at  a  time  when  she  was  lying  safely  locked  up  in  Woking  Jail, 
an  absent  and  deserted  defenceless  woman.— A.  W.  McD.] 

Bottles  of  differ-      Now  these  two  bottles  of  medicine  were  not  similar ;  they  were, 
OneTtSe"*    in  fact,  two  entirely  different  prescriptions.    I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  other  at '     necessary  to  encumber  this  argument  by  suggestmg  that  there  was 
any  mistake  in  the  dispensing  these  two  different  kinds  of  medi- 
cines •  in  fact,  the  greatest  care  seems  to  have  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Davies  to  ascertain  that  the  ingredients,  as  supplied  by  Clay  and 
Abraham,  of  which  this  bottle  of  medicine  were  composed,  were 
^  free  from  arsenic.    But  still  sometimes  chemists  and  chemists' 
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assistants  do  accidentally  put  different  ingredients  into  medicines  ^^i^j^^ 
than  those  prescribed,  and  as  transpired  at  this  Trial,  such  an  — 
accident  had  on  a  former  occasion  actually  happened  at  this  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham.  If,  however,  no  such 
mistake  did  occur,  the  evidence  at  the  Trial  showed  conclusively  ingredients, 
that  the  ingredients  ordered  by  the  prescription  contained  no 
arsenic,  and  not  only  were  the  different  bottles  from  which  the 
chemist's  assistant  in  dispensing  the  medicines  ought  to  have 
taken  the  ingredients,  chemically  analysed,  and  found  free  of 
arsenic,  but  the  chemist's  assistant  was  called  as  a  witness,  and 
was  clear  that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  and  the  only  observation 
I  need  make  about  that  part  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr,  Justice 
Stephen  was  apparently  in  such  an  excited  state  of  mind  about 
the  Maybrick  mystery,  and  had  got  his  mind  so  full  of  the  words, 
"  sick  unto  death,"  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  letter,  or  something  else, 
that  he  took  this  chemist's  assistant  for  a  loy^  and  having  spoken 
of  him  as  a  hoy — 

"  Is  this  the  boy,  Mr.  Davies,  who  gave  you  the  samples  of  the  various 
ingredients  from  which  the  sampleti  were  made  up  ?  " 

Mr.  Davies  :  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  believe,  who  made  up  the  prescrip- 
tions, and  who  gave  me  samples  of  each  ingredient  used. 

And  the  next  day  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  made  a  dignified  apology  Mr.  justice 

to  this  hov-  Stephen  and 

^  the  boy." 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham,  chemists  in 
this  town,  in  reference  to  a  witness  who  appeared  yesterday.  It  seems  I  spoke  of 
a  witness  named  Tozer  as  a  boy,  whereas  he  is  very  much  more  than  a  boy,  being 
over  30  years  of  age,  and  has,  moreover,  had  much  experience  in  his  business 
m  both  London  and  Paris,  and  holds  a  certificate  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
empowering  him  to  carry  on  business  on  his  own  account.  Of  all  that  I  was 
unaware  at  the  time  I  spoke  of  him  in  that  matter.  I  heartily  apologise  to 
him,  as  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  any  young  man's  feelings." 

Well,  it  is  pretty  plain  Mr.  Tozer  was  not  a  boy,  but  a  full 
grown  chemist's  assistant,  and  he  was  sure  he  had  only  put  the 
proper  ingredients  into  the  bottle.  Still  such  mistakes  do  happen 
with  full  grown  chemist's  assistants,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely 
impossible  that  it  happened  in  this  case.  If  no  such  accident  did 
happen,  the  evidence  at  the  Trial  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no 
arsenic  ."a  the  ingredients  prescribed,  and  if  no  such  accident 
happened  it  follows  that,  if  arsenic  was  found  in  that  bottle,  some 

one  who  had  access  to  it  must  have  put  arsenic  into  it  but  then 

everybody  in  that  house  had  access  to  it.  James  Maybrick,  who 
was  himself  an  arsenic  eater,  among  others  had  access  to  it,  and  at 
that  time,  in  April,  took  his  own  medicines,  and  had  himself  got 
this  very  medicine  made  up  at  Clay  and  Abraham's,  and  not  only 
had  James  Maybrick  access  to  it.  but  every  person  in  that  house- 
hold had  access  to  it,  because  nothing  was  locked  up,  and  of 
course,  amongst  others  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  access  to  it.     '  ' 
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Clay  and 
Abraham. 

Dr.  Fuller. 


C.  Bobiuson. 


P.  E.  Tozer. 


History  of 
bottles. 


Now,  keeping  this  in  mind,  I  will  ask  my  readers  to  follow  up 
the  evidence  about  this  bottle  of  Clay  and  Abraham's  medicine. 
Dr.  Fuller's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was— 

"Those  two  prescriptions  [produced]  are  the  ones  I  prescribed  on  the  14th 
f  A     1  W  The  one  is  an  aperient,  and  the  other  a  <omc,  with  liver 

^  Ik^  i^theTohoIng  Saturday^  April  2dth,  the  deceased  came  to  the  house 
Stolfme  that  hrS^        bSter'    I  examined  him  again  and  found  hxm 

^^^^^Christopher  Robinson,  assistant  to  Clay  and  Abraham  :— 
"I  recollect  the  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick  bringing  P^^fJ"^^^^^^^ 

£rd%rMfiL»hS^kn 

--^?gre£y^?rSS^^^^^^^^ 

Sir  Charles  Russell :  Do  you  see  a  mark  on  the  top  of  the  Fe«';"Pjio°' 
Bell  and  Co.-they  are  well-known  chemists  m  London  ?  Now,  was  that  on 
the  prescription  when  it  was  handed  to  you  on  the  16th  ? 

A.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been,  I  cannot  say. 

F.  F.  Tozer,  chemist,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Abraham,  Castle  Street,  said  :— 

-He  recollected  prescriptions  being  >o"|bt  *o  his  firm  by  t^^^^ 
Mavbrick  to  be  made  up.     "  C  "  prescriptions,  he  beheved,  he  dispensed  also 
S^S^^Jhough  thrrnixtSre  only.    Of  the  "  E  "  prescription  he  d-pe-ed  two 
artides  ;  he  compounded  them  according  to  the  prescription.    There  was  no 

^''tS^mC^es^s.^:  When  ^on^^^^^ 
make  up  in  certain  proportions  yoa  have  to  measure  or  weigh  the  quantities  . 

q]  Yes,*  if  it  i8  an  article  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ,  but  pills,  I  suppose,  are 

already  made  up  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  to  make  them. 

Q.  You  don't  keep  them  ready  made  ? 

A  We  keep  one  or  two  ready  made  in  the  rolled  mass. 

Q."  That  is  what  I  mean.    You  have  the  material  ready  made  for  some, 
and  then  you  simply  put  them  in  the  form  of  pUls  ? 

A  Yes 

Q.'  You  don't  compound  them  for  the  purpose  of  each  particular  pre- 
scription ? 

A,  Some  I  do.  .    .  t     j   ^  ;i„ 

Re-examined  :  Part  of  one  of  the  prescriptions  was  already  made. 

Well,  that  is  the  history  as  given  at  the  Trial  of  these  bottles 

of  medicine.    The  prescriptions  were  written  by  Dr.  Fuller,  and 

the  medicines  were  dispensed  at  Clay  and  Abrahams,  and  handed 

to  James  Maybrick  on  the  24th.     One  of  them  he  took  to  the 

house  and  it  was  empty,  with  only  a  few  drops  and  sediment  lett 

in  it,  and  the  other  he  took  to  the  office.    One  was  an  aperient, 

and  the  other  a  tonic.    The  one  was  a  dark  thick  fluid,  and  the 

other  was  a  light  yellow  one.     What  Robinson,  the  chemist's 

assistant,  means  by  their  being  tested  before  they  left  the  shop"iii 

the  usual  way "  I  really  don't  know.    I  have  seen  a  good  many 
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chemists  mix  up  medicines,  but  never  saw  them  test  them  for  ciay  and 
arsenic— either  by  Reinsch's  or  Marsh's  tests  !  I  may  tell  my 
readers  that  Fowler's  solution  is  a  reddish  liquid,  and  has  a  slight 
odour  of  lavender,  because  it  is  made  with  a  little  compound 
tincture  of  lavender  in  it,  and  that  is  what  Robinson  meant ;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  other  things  in  a  chemist's  shop  in  which  arsenic 
is  present  besides  Fowler's  solution,  and  arsenic  itself  has  no  scent; 
and  so  if  smelling  is  the  "usual  way"  of  testing,  that  is  not  very 
conclusive ! 

Mr.  Tozer  does  not  seem  quite  clear  as  to  which  of  the  bottles 
he  actually  did  dispense  himself. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  not  encumber,  and  indeed  we 
need  not  encumber  this  argument  with  a  suggestion  that  any  mis- 
take was  made.  The  evidence— and  it  is  all  the  evidence  that  was 
given— is  before  my  readers,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  mistakes 
are  possible  in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  had  on  a  former  occasion 
occurred  in  this  particular  chemist's  shop,  I  must  leave  that  evidence 
to  my  readers,  with  merely  the  remark  that  Mr.  Davies  analysed 
samples  of  the  ingredients  which  (even  if  no  mistake  in  dispensing 
did  happen)  he  found  free  from  arsenic. 

Now,  Mr.  Davies  analysed  both  these  bottles  of  medicine.  la 
the  one  found  at  the  office  containing  light  yellow  liquid,  and  which 
was  found  half  full,  he  found  no  arsenic.  But  in  the  bottle  which 
IS  described  in  the  printed  list  (Appendix  B)  in  Mr.  Maybrick's 
dressmg^oom,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Mr.  Davies  found  arsenic. 
His  evidence  as  to  what  he  found  is  important. 
At  the  Inquest  Mr.  Davies  said  : — 

"I  analysed  the  mixture  from  Clay  and  Abraham's— a  hght-coloured 
liquid  m  a  medicine  bottle  found  in  the  desk.  There  was  no  arsenic  in  it.  I 
analysed  the  contents  of  the  medicine  bottle  fiom  Clay  and  Abrahams'  con- 

room,  on  the  18th  of  May  by  Inspector  Baxendale.  When  I  got  it  there  were 
only  a  few  drops  ol  liquid  in  the  bottom,  perhaps  20  or  SO  drops  of  thick  nuid 
andsedrment.  There  was  also  some  sediment  on  the  side  of  Ze  t  JSt 
had  been  lying  down.    I  added  some  distilled  water,  shook  it  up  well  and  took 

9,f7'^  '"^"i^^r'       ^       ''^''''3  ''i'^'^'^''  of  arsenic    I  have  si^ce 

tested  20  drops  of  it,  and  from  that  quantity  could  detect  arsenic. 

By  Mr.  Pick  ford :  Not  enow/h  to  weigh  in  that  case.    He  could  not  Iv 

the  Hquid."  '  ^^'^  «°Jy  ^       drops  of 

Mr.  Davies'  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was  :— 

wo.  "k""  ^«<i'ome  bottle  [Clay  and  Abraham  s-found  at  the  house!  there 
was  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  dark  thick  liquid  with  sediment  I  added 
distilled  water,  shook  it  up,  and  took  a  third  of  that.    I  found  arsenic  And 

«  /  ''P'  ?f  ^^''}  '^'^'^  ™^  distinctly  there  rust  have  been 

a  moderately  small  quantity  in  the  bottle." 
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Clay  and 
Abraham. 


No  weighable 
arsenic. 


Crystals  of 
arsenic. 


At  the  Trial  Mr.  Davies'  evidence  as  to  the  bottle  at  the  house 
was  : — 

"A  bottle  labelled  :  'Mixture,  a  sixth  part  to  be  taken  early  every 
mominK  Jame8  Maybrick.  24th  April.'  That  was  from  Clay  and  Abrahams^ 
There  was  a  very  small  quantity  of  thitk  liquid  in  the  bottle,  perhaps  half  a 
laZoZTful.  There  was\lso  some  thick  material  adhering  to  the  s.de  as  if  it 
S  been  ly  ng  on  its  side.  I  put  some  distilled  water  in  and  shook  it  well 
and  took  half  for  examination.  /  found  very  distinct  evidence  of  ^rsenic  I 
Z^ld  not  tll  \he  anvount  of  arsenic  I  found.  It  was  not  en<mgh  o  mxlce  a 
quantityjor  examination,  but  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  arsemc-more  than 
a  trace." 

Cross-examined : — 

Q  Where  were  the  bottles  made  up  by  Clay  and  Abraham  ? 
A.  One  was  at  the  office  and  the  other  was  at  the  house. 
Q.  Were  they  counterpart  prescriptions  ?     ^  ^  ^  ^,      ,  4, +v,^  =orr,« 

A.  They  were  made  up  from  the  same  sheet  but  they  have  not  the  same 
prescriptions. 

Q,  They  were  different  ? 

A.  Yes,  totally  different  ?  ,   .  ,    x     j-i.  4-^ 

Q.  You  did  not  attempt-in  fact,  you  had  no  materials  to  attempt  to 

make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  traces  of  arsenic  discovered  m  one  of  the 

two  bottles  of  Clay  and  Abrahams',  [the  one  at  the  house]  i 

because  J  did  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  required  by  some  one  else. 

Well  now  !  I  should  like  to  ask  my  readers  if  any  of  them 
could  say  that  Mr.  Davies  found  any  arsenic  at  all.  He  had  got 
this  bottle,  with  its  sediment  at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  and 
arsenic  is  very  heavy  and  would  be  in  the  sediment,  if  anywhere, 
and  he  found  nothing  weighable  in  it.  AH  he  found  m  it  was 
«  strong  evidence  of  arsenic,"  and  "  more  than  a  mere  trace  As 
Mr.  Davies  very  fairly  put  it,  he  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  get 

at  the  actual  amount.  . 

If  there  had  been  even  ^^^th  part  of  a  gram  be  could  have  got 
at  it— he  could  have  separated  and  weighed  it!  Why  even  Robin- 
son, the  chemist's  assistant,  who  tests  the  medicines  he  sends  away 
froiclay  and  Abraham's  shop  "in  the  usual  way,"  and  said  there  was 
no  arsenic  in  it  then,  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  more  in- 
efficient test  than  Mr.  Davies  did,  if  there  wasany  such  thing  as  even 
1  th  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  that  bottle  !  I  refuse  to  accept 
Sch  phrases  as  "strong  evidence  of  arsenic"  from  an  analyst  who 
savs  he  "  could  not  by  any  possibility  get  at  the  actual  amount. 

I  unhesitatingly  say  that  although  the  crystals  of  arsenic  have 
a  distinctive  octohedral  form,  that  there  is  no  chemist  living  who 
could  absolutely  detect  arsenic  from  its  crystals  alone  wlien  in 
their  most  minute  forms,  because  there  are  many  crystals  of  other 
substances— innocuous  substances— which  have  under  a  powertul 
microscope  a  similar  form,  and  I  insist  that  when  all  an  analyst  can 
say  is  that  he  found  "strong  evidence  of  arsenic,  but  he  'could 
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not  by  any  possibility  get  at  the  amount,"  he  never,  m  fact,  found  ^^raham. 
arsenic  at  all,  but  something  v?hich  he  chose  to  guess  was  arsenic.  — 

It  is  perfectly  monstrous  that  at  criminal  trials  such  evidence 
of  the  discovery  of  arsenic  should  be  either  given  or  listened  to  ! 
As  to  the  phrase  "evidence  of  arsenic— Mr.  Davies  does  not  tell  us 

arseaic. 

us  what  he  means  when  he  used  that  phrase.  We  know  what  he 
means  by  "distinct  traces"  and  "minute  traces,"  that  they  mean 
something  which  he  can  weigh  but  cannot  guarantee.  But  he  has  not 
told  us  what  he  means  by  "  evidence  of  arsenicl"  If  he  means  that, 
according  to  the  pretensions  of  analytical  science,  he  can  distinguish 
the  octohedral  crystals  of  arsenic  up  to  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain, 
then  I  say  if  that  is  what  he  means  by  "  evidence  of  arsenic '  — 
he  means  something  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  analyst  on 
earth  can  positively  say  whether  it  was  arsenic  or  not.  The  octo- 
hedral crystals  of  arsenic  are  distinctive,  and  from  their  form  are 
one  of  the  "  evidences  of  arsenic,"  whether  the  crystals  be  large  Crystals  of 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  eye— or  merely  visible  through  a  strong 
microscope.  But  those  octohedral  crystals,  although  distinctive  of 
arsenic,  may  easily,  when  in  a  minute  form  be  crystals  of  many  other 
and  innocuous  substances,  and  no  analyst  on  earth  would  dare  to 
swear  before  a  jury  of  scientific  men,  whatever  they  would  swear 
before  a  Liverpool  Common  Jury— that  the  "  evidence  "  of  seeing 
some  minute  octohedral  crystals  by  means  of  a  microscope  was 
actual  "evidence  of  arsenic." 

However,  whatever  Mr.  Davies  meant  by  the  expression,  there  is 
some  satisfaction.  He  has  kept  half  of  what  he  had  to  test,  and  so 
the  Crown  can  submit  that  half  to  an  independent  analyst,  who 
will  tell  us  exactly  if  there  is  any  arsenic  in  it  which  can  be 
guaranteed,  and  what  it  was  exactly  which  Mr.  Davies  did  find  in 
the  half  of  that  liquid  which  he  analysed.  And  I  think  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  justice  but  in  the  interests  of  this  exact  science 
of  analysis  of  arsenic,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  such 
expressions  as  "  evidence  of  arsenic  "  should  be  defined  for  use  in 
any  future  trials  for  murder  by  arsenic. 

The  next  question,  as  I  have  said,  is  what  has  Mrs.  Maybrick  What  has  Mra. 
got  to  do  with  all  this  ?  The  only  evidence  which  could  in  any  Kt^^^J  **» 
way  be  supposed  to  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick  any  more  than  any 
other  person  in  that  household  with  this  bottle  of  Clay  and 
Abraham's,  which  was  found  somewhere,  either  in  Mr.  James 
Maybrick's  dressing-room  or  in  the  lavatory,  by  Inspector  Baxendale, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  a  week  after  death,  and  after  the  removal  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick  to  Walton  Gaol,  is  as  follows.  It  is  all  very  much  mixed 
up.  At  least  three  difi"erent  bottles  of  medicine,  of  different  dates, 
are  confused  apparently  with  each  other — a  dose  from  one  of 
which  was  taken  by  James  Maybrick  himself  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  April ;  a  bottle  of  London  medicine — this  Clay  y 
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and  Abraham's  bottle — and  also  another  bottle  of  Clay  and 
Abraham's,  which  was  taken  to  Mr.  James  Maybrick  himself 
on  the  4th  of  May !  It  is  quite  impossible  from  the  evidence  to 
tell  "f  other  from  which" — and  Mr.  Addison,  as  will  be  seen, 
gave  it  up.  The  evidence  itself  is  confusing  enough,  but,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  summing  up  that  evidence 
made  the  confusion  worse  confounded. 
At  the  Inquest  Alice  Yapp  said  : — 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  27th  of  last  month  ? 
A.  Yes.    On  that  day  Mr.  Maybrick  went  to  the  Wirral  races. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  your  master  to  be  ill  before  that  day  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  the  house  that  day? 
Yes. 

After  he  had  gone  did  any  one  come  to  you  in  the  bathroom  ? 
Yes,  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
Did  she  say  anything  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  she  said  that  Mr,  Maybrick  had  taken  an  overdose  of  medicine, 
and  that  he  was  very  sick.    I  said  to  her,  "  What  kind  of  medicine  ? " 
Q.  Did  she  say  anything  else  ? 

A.  She  said  it  was  the  same  that  the  doctor  had  ordered  for  him  in 
London. 

Q  Did  she  say  that  he  had  been  very  sick  ? 
A.  Yes,  and  in  great  pain. 
Q.  Was  anything  more  said  by  either  of  you  ? 
A.  No. 

At  the  Inquest  Bessie  Brierley  said  : — 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  27th  of  April — the  Wirral  or  Neston  race  day  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  master  and  mistress  coming  downstairs  together  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 

A.  I  heard  him  say  that  his  feet  and  legs  were  dead  to  his  knees.  I  did 
not  hear  him  say  anything  more.  Soon  after  the  master  left  the  house,  and  I 
didn't  see  him  again  until  next  morning,  Sunday.  I  then  met  him  on  the 
landing  as  he  was  going  from  the  dining-room  to  the  bedroom.  I  knew  that 
he  was  taken  ill  that  day  after  breakfast,  and  heard  that  he  had  been  taking 
an  overdose  of  medicine, 

Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

"  On  Sunday,  the  day  after  Neston  or  Winal  races,  I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick 
about  9-30  in  the  morning.  She  said  to  me,  'Humphreys,  /  want  some 
mustard  and  water  immediately  ;  master  has  taken  another  dose  of  that  horrid 
medicine.'  I  remember  the  4th  of  May,  when  the  chemist's  lad  brought 
medicine  to  the  house.  I  took  it  off  him  at  the  front  door,  and  brought 
it  direct  to  master's  bedroom.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  master 
called  "  Come  in."  He  was  alone,  and  I  put  it  on  the  drawers,  after  which  I 
came  downstairs.  I  knocked  at  the  morning-room  door  and  the  mistress  told 
me  to  come  in.  I  told  her  I  had  taken  up  the  medicine  to  the  bedroom,  she 
said  "  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  I  have  told  all  the  rest  but  you  not  to  take 
anything  to  the  room  without  I  see  it."  She  sr;.oke  sharp  to  me  ixbout  it.  I 
saw  her  again  next  morning  and  asked  her  how  master  was  ;  she  replied  that  he 
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■was  very  ill,  and  that  the  doctor  had  said  that  if  he  had  taken  that  much  Clay  and 
tputting  her  fingers  together]  more  of  the  London  medicine  he  would  have  Abraham, 
been  a  dead  man,  but  she  had  thrown  the  rest  away." 

Mary  Cadwallader  said  at  the  Inquest : —  Mary 

Cadwallader. 

"  Mr.  Mayhrick  told  me  in  the  morning  that  he  had  taken  an  over-dose  of  the 
medicine  from  London,  and  I  had  to  tell  Dr.  Humphreys  this.  He  also  said  he 
felt  very  dizzy  and  faint,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  explain  this  to  Dr. 
Humphreys." 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  Alice  Yapp  said  : —  Alice  Yapp. 

"I  remember  Mr.  Maybrick  going  to  the  "Wirral  races  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and  after  he  had  gone,  between  ten  o'clock  and  eleven  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Maybrick  came  to  me  and  said  :  *  Master  has  been  taking  an  overdose  of 
medicine.  It  is  strychnine,  and  is  very  dangerous.  He  is  very  ill'  I  said,  „.  ,  . 
'What  medicineisit?'  and  she  said  '  Some  which  has  been  prescribed  by  ^ 
doctor  in  London.'  She  further  added  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain. 
On  the  next  day  [28  th  of  April],  I  heard  Mr.  Maybrick  complain  of  his  legs, 
and  a  little  while  after  I  met  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  told  me  the  master  had  been 
ill  or  sick  again — I  am  not  sure  which  it  was." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  on  this  28th  of  April  that  Ur.  Humphreys 
Mrs.  Maybrick  sent  hurriedly  in  the  morning  for  Dr.  Humphreys 
— as  the  nearest  doctor — and  repeated  to  him  a  warning  which  she 
had  given  him  early  in  March  that  her  husband  was  taking  a  ' 
white  poivder  which  caused  her  anxiety,  and  which  she  thought 
was  strychnine,  and  that  Dr.  Humphreys,  when  thus  called  in, 
questioned  James  Maybrick  about  strychnine,  which  is  a  white  strychmno. 
powder,  and  about  nux  vomica,  which  is  a  brown  powder.    So  if 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  poisoning  her  husband,  she  took  the  trouble 
to  tell  both  Alice  Yapp  (who,  by  the  way,  had  said  nothing  about 
this  at  the  Inquest)  and  Dr.  Humphreys  (who  also  had  said 
nothing  about  it  at  the  Inquest). 

Bessie  Brierley's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  is  :—        ^^^^^^  Brieriey. 

"I  remember  the  Neston  race  day  [Wirrall  races,  27th  of  April].  My 
master  went  to  the  races.  I  did  not  see  him  till  next  morning  [28th],  when  I 
observed  him  going  from  the  dining-room  into  his  bedroom  shortly  after  he  was 
taken  ill.  That  was  on  Sunday.  Before  Mr.  Maybrick  went  to  the  races  on 
Saturday  I  saw  him  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  going  downstairs  together.  I  heard 
him  say  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  'My  feet  and  legs  are  dead  to  my  knees.'  Mrs 
Maybrick  made  no  reply.    After  that  Mr.  Maybrick  went  to  the  races." 

Elizabeth  Humphreys'  (the  cook)  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  p,-  k 
Inquiry  is :-  SShreys. 

^T,"""!,^!?^®?^®^  ^^"^k  went  to  the  Neston  Races 

T     oqJu    f        ■  J  P^'^P^'"^  anything  for  him  that  day,  bub  next 

day,  28th  of  _  April,  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  T  prepared  some  mustard  and  water 
i  did  not  go  into  the  bedroom,  but  I  heard  master  vomiting.  On  Saturday 
morning,  4th  of  May,  I  remember  a  chemist's  lad  coming  to  the  house  He 
brought  some  medicine.  I  went  with  it  direct  to  master's  room.  He  called 
Come  in,  and  I  left  the  medicine  on  the  drawers.    I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  on 
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Clay  and      getting  downstairs  in  the  morning-room,  and  I  told  her  I  had  taken  the  medicine 
Abraham.      ^.q  master.    She  asked  me  why  I  had  done  so,  and  said  she  had  told  all  the 
rest  but  me  not  to  take  anything  to  him  unless  she  had  seen  it  first.    On  the 
Sunday  I  asked  Mrs.  Maybrickhow  Mr.  Maybrick  was,  and  she  said,  'He  is  very 
ilL    He  has  taken  another  dose  of  that  horrid  medicine,  but  I  have  thrown  the 
'  rest  down  the  sink.'    She  added  that  if  he  had  taken  so  much  more  [mdicatuig 

a  small  quantity  with  her  fingers],  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man." 

~  Mrs  Maybrick  seems  to  have  done  what  many  another  wife 
Sndu^t^^""^''  would  have  done.  Indeed,  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  a  wife 
to  have  done  when  cooks  take  it  upon  themselves  to  take  up 
medicine  direct  to  the  patient's  room.  Mrs.  Maybrick  appears  to 
have  tried  to  frighten  her  afterwards  by  telHng  her  what  the  awful 
consequences  might  have  been  the  result  of  her  taking  thmgs  up 
to  the  bedroom  without  first  coming  to  her  with  them.  All  this  is 
uatural  enough.  Onething.however,  is  very  certain,  and  that  is, what- 
ever this  bottle  was  which  came  on  the  4th  of  May  (it  was  identified  aa 
one  of  Dr.  Fuller's),  it  contained  no  arsenic ;  indeed,  the  only 
medicine  bottle  out  of  the  200  odd  bottles  taken  from  the  house  to 
be  analysed,  in  which  Mr.  Davies  found  any  arsenic,  or  any  evidence 
of  arsenic,  was  the  bottle  Clay  and  Abraham  handed  to  James 
Maybrick  himself  on  the  24th  of  April.  Whatever  medicine  it  was, 
or  wherever  it  came  from,  it  was  a  different  bottle  altogether. 
That,  at  all  events,  is  clear.  In  some  extraordinary  way  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  evidence  shows  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  put 
arsenic  into  that  Clay  and  Abraham's  bottle.  Well,  here  is  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  : 

At  the  Trial  Alice  Yapp's  evidence  was  :— 

"The  Wirral  races  were  on  the  27th  of  April.    I  saw  master  on  that  day, 
when  he  left  to  go  to  the  office.    Mrs.  Maybrick  did  not  go  to  the  races.  On 
the  morning  she  spoke  to  me  about  the  condition  of  the  master. 
Q.  What  time  was  that  ? 

A.  Somewhere  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ?  ,        ,  -        r     t.  j 

A   She  said  Mr.  Maybrick  has  taken  an  overdose  of  medicme.    1  asked 
what  kind  of  medicine,  and  she  said  some  ordered  him  by  a  doctor  in  London  ; 
he  was  very  sick  and  in  great  pain, 
Q.  That  was  all  ? 
A.  Yes. 

So  Alice  Yapp  drops  all  about  the  "  strychine  "  which  she  had 
spoken  about  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  but  had  not  said  any- 
thin'^  about  at  the  Inquest !  The  arsenic  theory  was  the  one 
adopted  at  the  Trial,  so  she  dropped  the  strychnine  story  ! 

In  cross-examination  Alice  Yapp  says  : — 

Q  Do  you  recollect  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  hearing  your  mistress's  bell 
violently  rung.    Don't  you  know  on  that  occasion  it  was  rung  violently  in 
order  to  send  for  Dr.  Humpkreys  ? 
A.  Yes. 


Alice  Yapp. 


Strychnine. 
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O.  And  you  knew  as  soon  »8  possible  after  the  beU  had  rung  Dr.  Hopper  ^hZh'^m 

Had  come,  and  was  in  attendance  upon  your  master  ?   

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed  ?  „      -  i. 

A.  He  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  his  dressing-gown  on.  My  mistress 
came  to  the  bedroom  a  few  minutes  after  with  a  cup  in  her  hand.  She  said 
to  her  husband,  "  Do  take  this  mustard  and  water,  it  will  remove  the  brandy 
and  make  you  sick  again  if  nothing  else." 

Well !  all  this  is  very  natural !  and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  con- 
duct of  an  assiduous  wife,  whether  she  loved  her  husband  or  not. 
It  is  just  precisely  what  would  be  done  by  any  wife. 

Bessie  Brierley's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  :—  Besrie  Brieney 

"  On  the  27th  April  my  master  went  to  the  Wirral  Races.  I  heard  him 
eomplain  that  bis  feet  and  legs  were  dead  to  the  knees.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  taken  ill,  and  acting  on  Mrs.  Maybrick's  instructions,  I  prepared 
ft  hot-water  bottle  which  I  took  to  the  bedroom." 

Mary  Cadwallader's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was  :—  CadwaUader. 

Q.  On  the  28th  of  April,  after  hearing  your  mistress's  bell  rung  violently, 
were  you  sent  by  your  mistress  anywhere  ? 
A.  She  came  downstairs. 
Q.  Before  the  bell  could  be  answered  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sent  you  for  the  doctor  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  went  for  Dr.  Humphreys  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night  a  second  time.  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  to  her  that  he  had  taken  an  over- 
dose of  medicine  from  London. 

Q.  You  recollect  the  statement  you  have  made  as  to  something  Mr.  Maybrick 
said  to  you  on  that  Sunday  morning  [the  28th],  as  to  the  cause  of  his  illness. 
I  wish  you  to  repeat  it  again. 

A.  He  said  he  had  taken  an  over  dose  of  medicine  from  London.^  _  London 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  having  said  anything  more  about  medicine  ?    Did  icine. 
refer  to  the  medicine  that  came  by  post  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir,  he  did  because  I  took  it  in. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  did  say. 

A.  Be  said  he  had  taken  an  over  dose  of  London  medicine  and  it  was  the  O^er  doso. 
same  as  I  had  taken  in  on  the  Friday. 

Q.  Then  some  medicine  had  come  from  London  by  post  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  had  taken  it  inf 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  mistake  about  this  ? 
A.  No,  there  it  none. 
Q.  Your  master  told  you  this  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  the  medicine  had  come  on  Friday  morning  the  26th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  day  was  Saturday,  the  27th,  the  Wirral  races  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  conversation  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  28th  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  did  the  medicine  come  ? 

A.  On  Friday  morning  at  half -past  eight  o'clock. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  it  1 

A.  No.    It  was  in  a  box. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  pills  or  in  a  bottle. 

A.  It  was  in  a  bottle.    I  could  tell  by  the  shape  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  kind  of  a  box  it  was  ? 

A.  A  small  box,  made  of  pasteboard. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  where  it  had  come  from  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  came  from  Br.  Fuller,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  name. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Maybrick  was  expecting  his  medicine  from  London  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  told  you  where  it  was  to  come  from  ? 
A.  No,  sir.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 
Q.  What  is  your  recollection  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  had  been  up  to  London  and  was  expecting  medicine  a 
day  or  two  before  it  came. 

Q.  It  ought  to  have  been  here  a  day  or  two  before  it  actually  arrived  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Then  at  last  the  bottle  arrived.     Did  you  look  inside  to  see  the  chemist » 

name  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Dr.  Fuller's  name  was  mentioned  or  not  ? 
A.  No,  Sir.    I  don't. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  "  over  dose  "  of  medicine  which 
James  Maybrick  told  Cadwallader  he  had  taken  on  that  Saturday 
morning,  the  27th  of  April — and  which  had  made  him  sick — was 
this  London  medicine,  and  not  the  Clay  and  Abraham  bottle  at  alL 
Alice  Yapp  says  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  on  that  27th  that  he 
was  sick  or  ill  after  taking  an  "overdose"  of  some  medicine  from 
London ;  and  James  Maybrick  told  Cadwallader  that  he  had  taken 
an  overdose  of  the  London  medicine  which  had  come  by  post  on 
Jti'riday  morning  the  26  th.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  it  was  not 
Dr.  Fuller's  medicine  because  Clay  and  Abraham,  of  Liverpool, 
had  made  that  up  on  the  24th,  and  had  handed  it  to  James 
Maybrick. 

Now  what  was  that  London  medicine  1  Where  did  it  come 
from  1  and  what  became  of  that  bottle  ?  It  is  very  odd  that  the 
Crown  gave  no  evidence  about  it  at  all.  It  seems  palpable 
It  at  Jafnes  Maybrick  was  getting  some  secret  medicine  from 
London  which  Dr.  Fuller  did  not  prescribe,  and  James  Maybrick 
attributed  his  being  ill  just  before  starting  for  the  Wirral  races  to 
"  an  overdose  of  this  London  medicine  " 

Elizabeth  Htimjyhreys'  (the  cook)  evidence  at  this  trial  was — 

"  I  remember  Sunday  the  28th  of  April— the  day  after  the  Wirral  races. 
On  that  morning  about  7  o'clock,  I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick.  She  asked  me  for 
some  mustard  water  immediately.  The  master  had  taken  a  dose  of  medicine, 
she  said,  and  she  wanted  it  at  once.  She  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  mixed  the 
water  w'ith  her  finger.  I  followed  with  another  cup,  but  the  first  had  been 
given  to  the  master  when  I  got  up.  I  met  the  mistress  on  the  landing  at  the 
bedroom  door.  I  gave  the  water  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  she  took  it  in.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Maybrick,  but  heard  him  vomiting.  On  the  Uh  of 
May,  the  chemist  had  brought  some  medicine,  which  I  took  up  to 
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stLstdrwhvVhi^ftT^'..*'^^  ^^y^"^^  I         ^one,  and  Clay  and 

?S:t  nothing^as'tJ  £  Vake"  1'  Z  ST       "  f  ^  instrukons  Abraham. 

.1  uaKen  into  tne  sick  room  unless  she  saw  ifi  hpr^iplf  first   

fingefjhet^ildTat  W^^^  fP'>-*-g 
Q.  \\  hak  did  she  do  with  the  medicine  i 
A.  She  threw  it  all  down  the  sink 

io-rfiSr./"^"'  ''^  •^»''°»  <»•        *  '"J  Londo. 

•^■«'''»  — -"^    She  «ud  that  Wii 

Mr.  Addison  :  Your  Lordshin  wi^^  V  ^  i^^"" 

few  days  before,  but  it  'did  not tme^m  iX  on"  ^-"^-i  « 

William  J  Thompson's  evidence  at  the  Trial  was 
a!  Yes  ^""^  ^f^ybrick  pretty  well  ?  ' 

A.  ?es^"''  "'"^"^        '^^^"g  Wirrall  races  ? 

compU^fSbrgweVr'"^      ^^"^  -        --course  I  and  did  he 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  i 

Q.  That  morning  ? 
A.  Yes,  that  morning. 

Q.  A,-e^  you  sure  it  was  only  medicine  he  said? 
evident  ^^^'^  ^»  -ake  out  of  all  this 

on  the  24th  of  April  HeZll  ^7v  Pf  "-sonally  receiving  them 
office,  only  half  Tit  wa/  used  and  ''^"'"^  t^e 

The  other,  a  dark  thick  fl  .id  he  took  to  thT?"  ""^  '*• 
be  taie,,  ev,ry  morning.    If  ho  did  n„    til  "  '"^^ 

would  last-till  say  the  3rd  of  M,v    r  ,°™"'<'™«=  "f  ttat  it 

the  dregs  were  lefj  Mr  Davl^"^'  h  "  "''''=1'  ""'y 

the  4th  of  May,  Hun.phrr  Z  ' 

chemist's  lad,  to  James'^S-ict',  it.  '         \  '"""'^  fr"""  » 
another  of  Clay  and  AbraS's  o,  !i?  -r' 
evidence,  bat  Mr.  Add^n  ™k  'd  H     V  """^  t*"^™ 
bottle  of  Dr.  Fuller's  prssorrption    b7  l''^^      identify  it  as  a 
of  April  som^  Wfc  w«  i  Lrf  7  '  J"""?  26th 

Maybrick,  of  which  he  took  T't.iZt  'Zt^'^  "^^^^ 
starting  for  the  Wrra.  race.  and^S:  MryfeSf,- 
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Abraham. 


Mr.  Addison, 
Q.C. 


Fly-papers. 


London 
medicine. 


being  sick  on  that  morning  to  his  having  taken  an  "oYerdose  of 
that  medicine,  and  then  Humphreys,  the  cook,  says  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  whom  she  understood  to  be  referring  to  the  London 
medicine,  but  which  she  spoke  of  as  that  horrid  medtcme  said  she 
had  thr^>wn  the  remainder  down  the  sink  !  What  that  London 
medicine  was?  who  sent  it?  or  as  to  what  became  of  the  bottle, 
the  contents  of  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  poured  down  the  sink,  the 
Crown  produced  no  evidence  whatsoever.  ,  .  ,  t 

But  as  to  this  bottle  of  Clay  and  Abraham's  which  James 
Maybrick  got  on  the  24th  April,  and  in  the  dregs  of  which  Mr. 
Davies  says  he  found  "  evidence  of  arsenic,"  is  there  any  full-grown 
man  or  woman  among  my  readers  who  can  find  anythmg  m  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  which  in  any  sort  of  way  connects  Mrs. 

Maybrick  with  it  ?  x  •  j  4. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  his  closing  speech  for  the  Crown,  tried  to 
connect  her  in  the  following  way  with  it:  It  is  scarcely 
ingenious  even-but  it  will  serve  to  show  to  what  straits 
even  Mr.  Addison  was  driven  to  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick 
with  this  Clay  and  Abraham's  bottle.  He  bethought  him  of  the 
flv-papers.  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  bought  and  soaked  fly-papers. 
Flypapers  contain  arsenic,  and  as  "evidence  of  arsenic"  had  been 
found  in  this  Clay  and  Abraham's  bottle  which  was  found  at  the 
house,  his  chain  of  reasoning  was  complete !  Unfortunately 
althou<^h  Mr.  Davies  found  "evidence  of  arsenic,  he  did  not  fand 
any  fly  paper  fibres,  which  he  must  have  found  if  arsemc  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Clay  and  Abraham's  bottle  from  the  fly-papers. 
He  had  searched  for  these  fly-paper  fibres  in  all  the  things  submit- 
ted to  him,  and  he  had  found  none  anywhere !  Mr  Addison 
having  given  the  history  of  the  purchase  of  fly-papers,  those  from 
Hanson;  who  said  he  could  not  fix  the  date  nearer  than  "not 
earlier  than  the  15th  nor  later  than  the  25th  of  April,  and  those 
from  Wokes,  who  fixed  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  them  from  him 
on  the  29  th  April,  said  :— 

"  That  was  the  history  of  the  fly-papers,  and  we  now  find  him  getting  iU  on 
thp  27th  Bottles  of  medicine  had  been  received  from  Clay  and  Abraham,  and 
also  one  'from  London,  hut  from  which  he  took  anything  in  the  morning  before 
he  went  to  the  Wirral  races,  we  don't  know." 

Well  if  there  is  anything  which  we  do  know  for  certain  by  the 
evidence'  it  is  that  it  was  an  overdose  of  the  bottle  of  London  medicine 
which  he'  took  on  that  morning.  It  is  absolutely  clear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Cadwallader  that  it  was  an  overdose  of  the  London  medicine 
which  James  Maybrick  himself  said  he  had  taken,  and  which  had 
upset  him.  But  Mr.  Addison  told  the  Jury  that  he  didn't  know ! 
Mr  Addison  is  possessed  of  at  all  events  equal  capacity  to  the 
ordinary  reader  of  this  evidence,  and  he  must  have  known  per- 
fectly well  that  it  was  not  a  dose  out  of  the  Clay  and  Abraham 
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medicine,  but  a  dose  of  the  London  medicine  which  James  ^braiSm 
Maybrick  had  taken  on  that  morning,  and  which  both  he  and  — 
Mrs.  Maybrick  thought  had  upset  him,  and  made  him  sick. 
But  then  the  Crown  had  got  no  evidence  to  produce  about  that 
London  medicine  bottle,  and  the  only  medicine  bottle  out  of  all  that 
long  list  of  medicine  bottles  in  the  house,  and  analysed,  upwards  of 
200  (see  Appendix  B),  in  which  even  "  evidence  of  arsenic  "  had 
been  found — was  this  Clay  and  Abraham  bottle ;  so  Mr.  Addison, 
being  on  the  subject  of  fly-papers,  said,  out  of  which  he  took  any- 
thing. 

"  in  the  morning  before  he  went  to  the  Wirrall  races,  we  don't  know." 

Well !  my  readers  who  have  got  Cadwallader's  evidence  before  Addison, 
them  know,    Mr.  Addison  then  goes  on  : — 

"  He  was  seen  at  the  races  by  a  gentleman  named  Thompson,  who  was 
quite  beyond  the  suspicion  of  saying  anything  that  was  not  accurate.  Mr. 
Maybrick  was  riding  in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Thompson  asked  him  if  he  were 
ill,  and  he  replied  '  Yes,  it  was  an  overdose  of  medicine ' — meaning  either 
Clay  and  Abraham^s  or  Dr.  Fuller's — and  Nurse  Yapp  said  he  was  sick  after 
the  medicine.  Gentlemen,  the  medicine  in  one  of  those  bottles,  at  least  that 
one  from  Clay  and  Abrahams,  contained  arsenic." 

Now  Mr.  Addison  has  been  said  to  have  stated  the  case  for  the 
Crown  fairly.  What  do  my  readers  say  1  Mr.  Addison  describes 
the  London  medicine — that  is  the  bottle  of  medicine  which 
Cadwallader  took  in  by  post  on  the  26th,  as  Dr.  Fuller's.  Mr. 
Addison  knew  that  it  was  not  Dr.  Fuller's  at  all,  but  some  secret 
medicine  from  somebody  else  in  London  that  James  Maybrick  had 
had  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Addison  knew  that  it  was  an  "  overdose  " 
of  this  secret  London  medicine,  of  that  "horrid  medicine,"  as 
Mrs.  Maybrick  described  it,  and  not  Clay  and  Abraham's  medicine 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  Dr.  Fuller,  which  Mr.  Maybrick  had 
taken  on  that  morning,  and  after  which  he  had  been  sick !  and  yet 
he  described  these  bottles  thus  : — 

"  Mr.  Thompson  asked  him  if  he  was  ill,  and  he  replied  '  Yes,  it  is  an  over- 
dose of  medicine,'  meaning  Clay  and  Abraham's  or  Dr.  Fuller's,  and  Nurse 
Yapp  said  he  had  been  sick  after  the  medicine.  Gentlemen,  the  medicme  in 
one  of  those  bottles,  at  least  the  one  from  Clay  and  Abraham,  contained 
arsenic.  Who  put  it  there  ?  How  did  he  come  to  take  it  ?  How  was  he  sick 
after  it,  for  clearly  he  did  not  know  arsenic  was  in  it  ?  If  he  had  known  he 
would  have  taken  greater  care  not  to  have  an  overdose  ?  " 

I  think  when  Mr.  Addison  summed  up  that  evidence  to  thu 
Jury  and  put  these  questions  to  them  he  must  have  formed  a  much 
lower  estimate  of  their  intelligence  than  I  do  of  that  of  every 
reader  of  this  treatise.  But  I  again  put  the  question,  "  Was  that 
a  fair  way  of  stating  the  case  for  the  Crown  1 " 

Now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  summed  up  this  Mr  Justice 
evidence  about  this  Clay  and  Abraham  bottle  : —  stepixm. 
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'Two  prescriptions  were  giyen  by  Dr.  Fuller  but  in  none  of  these  was  an^ 
mixture  of  arsenic — one  was  au  aperient  and  the  other  a  tonic.  There  was  na 
arsenic,  says  Dr.  Fuller,  in  any  of  my  prescriptions,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  case  that  two  of  these  prescriptions  were 
made  up  in  Liverpool,  and  in  one  of  these  prescriptions  [?  bottles]  arsenic  was 
found.  Dr.  Fuller  says  he  put  no  arsenic  in,  and  you  have  heard  what  the- 
chemist  said  about  it.  You  will  have  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  who- 
put  the  arsenic  in.       ...  . 

"Now  they  certainly  had  a  quarrel  [on  the  29th  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
Grand  National]  to  the  very  extreme  limit,  all  but  turning  her  out  of  the  house 
— but  he  did  actually  strike  her.  Well  !  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  the  Grand  National,  Brierley,  the  housemaid,  took  Alice  Yapp  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  room  and  there  was  a  basin  there,  and  under  a  towel  and  in  the 
basin  were  some  fly-papers.  It  has  been  shown  that  arsenic  was  found  in  this 
medicine,  and  you  have  Mr.  Maybrick  saying  he  was  very  sick  and  in  great 
pain  after  taking  it.  These,  gentlemen,  are  the  important  facts  of  the  case.  I 
don't  dwell  on  them,  but  they  come  altogether  in  a  very  oppressive  manner." 

What  I  venture  to  think  will  come  in  an  oppressive  manner 
upon  my  readers,  is  that  a  Judge  presiding  at  a  criminal  trial 
should  thus  pervert  evidence  when  summing  up  to  a  Jury.  James 
Maybrick  had  distinctly  told  Cadwallader  that  he  was  sick  after 
taking  the  London  medicine,  and  not  after  taking  this  Clay  and 
Abraham  medicine  prescribed  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  then  proceeds  : — 

"  Passing  on  we  come  to  the  incident  where  Nurse  Yapp  is  summoned  to 
her  master's  bedroom.  '  I  found  him  lying  outside  the  bed  in  his  dressing- 
gown.'  That  J  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Addison  to  be  the  first  administration  of 
poison,  and  you  will  see  that  one  of  the  symptoms,  sickness  and  pain — although 
the  locality  of  the  latter  is  not  mentioned,  were  present.  According  to  Yapp'a 
description  this  immediately  followed  on  the  taking  the  medicine.^' 

Now,  this  is  making  confusion  worse  confounded.  James 
Maybrick  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  before  starting  for  the 
Wirral  races,  took,  as  he  himself  told  Cadwallader,  an  overdose  of 
the  secret  London  medicine,  and  sichiess  and  jjain  immediately 
followed  on  the  taking  of  that  medicine.  And  nothing  whatever  is 
known  about  that  medicine,  either  as  to  where  it  came  from,  what 
it  was,  or  what  became  of  the  bottle.  Whether  it  contained 
arsenic  or  not  nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares.  All  that  is  known 
about  it  is  that  it  came  hj  post  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and 
was  handed  by  Cadwallader  to  James  Maybrick  himself,  who  had 
been  expecting  it  by  post  for  some  days.  But  the  incident  which 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  confoiinded  with  these  symptoms  of 
*'  sickness  and  pain  followed  immediately  on  the  taking  of  that 
medicine,"  is  an  incident  of  the  next  day  !  an  incident  of  Sunday 
morning,  the  28th !  When  James  Maybrick  was  taken  ill,  and 
Dr.  Humphrey's  was  sent  for  hurriedly,  and  the  mustard  and  Avater 
given  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  not  to  stop  any  sickness,  but  to 
remove  the  bi'andy  and  make  him  sick ! 
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Mr.  Justice  Stephen  then  goes  on  : —  ^rlha^ 

"  If  Mrs.  May  brick's  account  of  what  he  said  was  right,  it  was  taking  an 
overdose." 

Now,  it  was  not  merely  Mrs.  Maybrick's  account,  it  was  Mr. 
Maybrick's  own  account  given  botli  to  Cadwallader,  whom  he  told  to 
tell  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  who  says  she  did  tell  Dr.  Humphreys, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Thompson,  by  James  Maybrick  himself  on  the 
racecourse. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  then  proceeds  : — 

"  She  [Mrs.  Maybrick]  went  and  got  him  an  emetic,  and  said  that  that 
would  remove  the  brandy  at  any  rate." 

That  occurred,  not  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  but  on  Sunday  Confusion  of 
morning  the  28th,  when  Dr.  Humphreys  was  sent  for.  ^a^tes- 

"  That  is  an  act,  I  suppose,  that  if  a  man  had  taken  arsenic  would  give  him 
relief,  at  all  events  would  not  do  him  any  harm.  From  what  I  know,  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  witnesses  were  asked  about  it,  but  it  would  likely  do  him 
good,  and  no  doubt  was  the  best  thing  to  do." 

Well,  at  all  events,  that  was  not  talking  above  the  intellectual 
powers  of  a  Common  Jury ! 

"  She  was  no  doubt  doing  her  best  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  medicine 
It  seems  to  me  one  must  simply  take  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  come.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  a  dose  of  medicine.  He  was  sick  afterwards,  and  she  did 
her  best  to  relieve  the  sickness  by  giving  him  mustard  and  water,  stirring  it 
with  her  finger  because  she  would  not  wait  for  a  spoon,  you  must  take  this 
altogether." 

I  will  also  ask  my  readers  to  take  this  altogether !    On  the  Taken 
morumg  of  Saturday,  the  27th  of  April,  at  about  nine  o'clock  altogether. 
James  Maybrick  took  an  overdose  of  some  secret  London  medicine 
which  had  come  by  post  to  him  on  the  day  before,  and  sickness 
and  pam  followed  immediately  on  his  taking  the  medicine.  He 
then  went  down  to  his  office,-  and  then  crossing  the  river  went  on 
horseback  to  the  Wirral  races  and  got  wet  through,  and  then  wont 
to  dine  with  some  friends  and  did  not  get  home  till  late,  until 
after  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed.    The  next  inornin<'  Sunday 
28th,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  he  was  not  sick  but  he°was  taken 
ill  and  in  pain,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  rang  the  bell  violently  and  did 
not  even  wait  for  time  to  answer  the  bell,  but  ran  downstairs  and 
sent  the  servant  off  for  the  doctor,  called  Alice  Yapp  into  tho 
room,  and  herself  went  down  and  got  some  mustard  and  water  to 
make  him  sick,  saying  to  her  husband,  "  Do  take  tliis  mustard  and 
water,  it  will  remove  the  brandy  at  all  events,"  and  it  did  make 
him  sick  and  he  vomited.     What  does  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  mean 
33 
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Clay  and     v!hen  he  told  the  Jury  to  take  all  these  facts  together  1  and  put 

Abraham.      ,^  ■,       n  " 

—       them  thus  ] — 

"  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  dose  of  medicine.  He  was  sick  afterwards, 
and  she  did  her  best  to  relieve  the  sickness  by  giving  him  mustard  aud  water." 

And  now  I  will  ask  my  readers  what  earthly  connection  there 
is  between  what  sickness  followed  the  taking  by  James  Maybrick 
of  an  overdose  of  this  secret  London  medicine  of  his,  on  the  27th 
April,  and  the  bottle  of  Clay  and  Abraham  medicine,  in  which 
Mr.  Davies  said  he  found  "  evidence  of  arsenic,"  and  a^ain,  what 
earthly  evidence  is  there  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  administei-ed  any- 
thing out  of  either  the  bottle  of  London  medicine  or  out  of  the 
Clay  and  Abraham  bottle  to  James  Maybrick  1 

There  may,  possibly,  be  some  of  my  readers  who  find  them- 
selves able  to  be  satisfied,  from  Mr.  Davies'  evidence,  that  when  he 
found  "  evidence  of  arsenic,"  he  meant  that  he  had  actually  found 
arsenic  in  that  Clay  and  Abraham  bottle  of  medicine.  If  there 
really  was  any  arsenic  there  at  all — the  half  of  what  was  in  that  bottle 
when  handed  to  him  for  analysis,  is  still,  I  presume,  in  existence, 
and  available  for  an  independent  analyst  to  examine  aud  see 
whether  there  was  really  any  arsenic  in  it — if  there  is,  it  is  the 
only  bottle  among  all  those  200  odd  bottles  of  medicine  which 
were  found  in  the  house,  and  handed  to  him  to  analyise,  in  which 
he  found  even  "  evidence  of  arsenic."  But  if  there  is,  what  earthly 
connection  is  there  between  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  tiiat  bottle  1  And 
if  Mrs.  Maybrick  wanted  to  administer  arsenic,  why,  in  the  world, 
should  she  put  it  into  his  medicine  ?  Arsenic  is  tasteless,  and 
such  a  small  quantity  of  it  would  destroy  life,  that  the  very  last 
place  a  person  wishing  to  administer  it  would  be  in  medicine,  I 
should  think,  because,  if  the  medicine  brought  on  the  sickness, 
which  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning — the  first 
thing  the  doctor  would  naturally  do,  would  be  to  wonder  why  the 
medicine  had  brought  it  on — and  take  it  to  see  if  there  had  not 
been  some  mistake  in  the  dispensing  of  it  by  the  chemist, 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  made  one  comment  on  Elizabeth  Hum- 
phrey's (the  cook's)  evidence,  as  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  having,  on  the 
4  th  of  May,  told  her  that  if  Mr.  Maybrick  had  taken  so  much 
(pointing  to  her  finger)  of  that  "horrid  medicine,"  by  which 
Elizabeth  Humphreys  understood  her  to  mean  the  London  medicine, 
he  would  have  been  a  dead  man,    Mr.  Justice  Stephen  says : — 

"The  cook  also  says  'on  Saturday  May  4th,  the  chemist's  lad  came  and  I 
took  what  he  brought  to  Mr.  Mav  brick's  room,  and  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
iok  in  the  medicine.    Mrs.  Maybrick  said  he  was  no  better,  and  added  that  if 
had  taken  so  much  more  medicine  than  the  quantity  he  had  taken  it  would 
^  killed  him.'    I  don't  think  we  ought  to  press  this,  as  it  is  very  unlikely 
person  to  say  this  if  she  had  given  him  a  dose." 
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I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  !  but  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  apparently  ^^^^ 
as  it  is  in  asterisks  read  that  from  his  own  judge's  notes  of  the  — 
evidence.  My  readers  have  got  the  verbatim  notes,  and  if  the 
above  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  takes 
notes.  I  am  not  surprised  that  in  summing-up,  he  made 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Mr.  Addison  asked  Humphreys, 
the  cook,  to  identify  the  bottle  which  the  chemist's  lad  brought 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  she  identified  it  and  it  was  some  of  Dr. 
Fuller's  medicine,  and  there  was  no  arsenic  or  "evidence  of 
arsenic  "  in  that.  Again,  it  was  not  at  the  time  that  Humphreys 
took  this  bottle  into  Mr.  Maybrick's  room,  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  made 
the  remark  to  Humphreys,  the  cook,  about  the  "horrid  medicine," 
but  some  time  afterwards,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  not  referring  to 
that  medicine  at  all,  but,  as  Elizabeth  understood,  to  the  London 
medicine. 

[Note. — Mr.  Christopher  Hanson  writes  to  me,  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  a  circum,stance  of  some  importance : — 

"  4,  Aigburth  Koad,  Cressington,  Liverpool, 

January  23,  1890. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  think,  myself,  that  the  following  is  important  to  know,  that 
the  "medicines  which  were  dispensed  by  Clay  and  Abraham  were  had  previous 
to  Mr.  Maybrick  being  ill,  and  that  I  am  almost  sure  that,  from  May  4th  until 
Mr.  Miiybrick's  death,  no  one  dispensed  any  medicine  but  what  came  from  me. 
Why  I  say  this  is  because  in  Clay  and  Abraham's  bottle  arsenic  was  found 
(which  Mr.  Maybrick  might  have  put  in  himself),  but  in  all  my  medicines, 
which  were  sent  direct  to  the  house  while  he  was  in  bed  and  too  ill  to  leave  his 
bed,  all  the  medicines  were  found  free  of  arsenic.  All  the  mixtures,  gargles, 
suppositories,  blister,  and  powders  were  dispensed  at  my  shop  from  the  day 
Mr.  Maybrick  took  to  his  bed."] 

GLYCERINE,  Glycerine. 

The  next  thing  containing  arsenic  (see  Printed  List,  Appendix 
B)  was  found  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  is  described  as — 

No.  32.  Blue  bottle,  Price's  Glycerine  about  1-lOth  of  a  grain. 

Mr.  Davies'  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic  he  actually  Mr.  Daviea. 
found  in  this  bottle  of  glycerine  is  a  liltle  confusing. 
At  the  Inquest  he  said  : — 

The  Coroner :  Now,  I  think  there  is  a  bottle  of  glycerine  ? 

A  Yes,  a  pound  bottle  of  Price's  glycerine. 

The  Coroner  :  Where  was  that  found  ? 

Superintendent  Bryning  :  In  the  Uvatory. 

The  Coroner :  Well,  wliat  did  you  do  with  that,  Mr.  Davies  ? 

A.  I  tested  it,  and  found  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  in  it. 

And  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  he  said  : — 

"  In  the  lib.  bottle  of  Price's  Glycerine  I  found  arsenic  to  the  extent  of 
2-3rd3  of  a  grain." 
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Glycerine. 


Siebold  on 
arsenic  in 
glycerine. 


And  at  the  Trial  he  said  :— 
Q.  Was  there  much  in  the  bottle  ? 

A.  It  looked  very  nearly  full  ;  it  looked  like  a  fresh  bott.o. 
Q.  What  did  you Jind  in  it?  _  . 

A.  I  found  arsenic  in  the  glycerine.    I  took  1,000  grains  and  determined 
the  amount. 

Q.  How  much  arsenic  was  in  it  ?  , ,  ,  i 

A.  Two-thirds  of  a  grain  if  the  bottle  was  full.    Thei-e  would  be  about 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  to  1,000  grains. 

Well,  seeing  that  glycerine  very  often  does  contain  arsenic, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  need  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
one  put  this  "  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain"  in  1,000  grains  of  it- 
whatever  in  the  language  of  this  analyst  ''about  one-tenth  of  a 
grain  "  may  happen  to  mean  !  but,  as  I  say,  his  evidence  about  the 
quantity  he  found  is  somewhat  confusing,  for  by  some  procees 
of  multiplication  of  a  "small  quantity,"  or  about  1-1 0th  of  a  gram 
in  1,000  grains,  he  arrived  at  a  total  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
told  the  Jury  was  2-3rds  of  a  grain  in  a  one-pound  bottle  of 
glycerine.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  this  analyst  does  his 
sums. 

[Note. — The  following  report  from  the  ''FharmaceuticalJoiirnal " 
of  5th  October,  1889,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Fharmaceu- 
tical  Conference  at  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
September  11th,  1889,  will  show  that  whatever  arsenic  Mr.  Davies 
found  in  the  glycerine  need  not  have  been  jmt  there  by  Mrs.  Maybrick 
or  by  anybody  else— that  the  action  of  glycerine  on  the  glass  may 
have  extracted  arsenic  out  of  the  glass  bottle,  arsenic  being,  in  fact, 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  : — 

Siebold  on  Arsenic  in  Glycerine. 

In  1888,  Jahns  drew  attention  to  arsenic  being  present  in  glycerine.— 
Chemische  Zeitung.  _     ,       .       i  7 

In  1889,  Vulpius  also  drew  attention  to  this. — Apotfiekm  Zeitung. 

Siebold's  experiments  were  not  made  with  common  commercial  specimens, 
or  those  used  for  technical  purposes,  but  were  of  toilet  and  pharmaceutical  (or 

best)  varieties.  .  .  -,  »    ^  •  ■» 

The  majority  showed  presence  of  arsenious  acid  AsjOa,  varying  from  1 

grain  in  4,000  to  1  grain  in  5,000. 

(N.B.  Mr.  Davies  found  ''about"  1-1 0th  of  a  grain  in  1,000, 

which  is,  of  course,  less.) 

The  majority  of  these  samjdes  were  made  by  the  steam  distillation 
process,  and  are  the  kinds  universally  used  by  pharmacists  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  prescriptions. 

The  process  of  detection  of  the  arsenic  was  by  its  conversion  into 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  and  the  passing  the 
gas  through  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  weighing  the  precipitate,  and 
estimating. 
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Arsenic  in  glycerine  has  been  considered  to  emanate  from  the  sul-  Glycerine. 
phuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture,  but  Siebold  thinks  it  may  be 
from  the  solvent  action  of  the  glycerine  upon  the  bottle,  as  he  noticed 
that  one  particular  brand  of  glycerine,  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
bottle  a  long  time,  contained  arsenic,  whilst  the  same  brand  kept 
in  tins  was  free. 

Mr.  H.  Allen  said  that  at  Cattleford  ( where  botties  are  made )  they  used  a 
ton  of  arsenic  a  week  in  the  maraifacture  of  their  glass. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  this  was  a  serious  matter,  as  a  teaspoonful  would  contain 
about  five  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  at  this  rate,  and  it  was  very  bad.  He 
advised  avoiding  glycerine  made  from  soap  lees. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Now,  whether  Mr.  Davies  found  1-lOth  or  "  about  1-lOth"  of  a  Mr.  Davies 
grain  of  arsenic  in  the  lib.  bottle — or  whether  Mr.  Davies  worked  out 
his  sum  correctly  when  he  calculated  that  there  was  arsenic  to  the 
extent  of  2-3rds  of  a  grain  in  the  whole  bottle  or  not !  this  bottle 
was  not  found  until  the  18th,  which  was  a  week  after  death  (the 
day  on  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  taken  to  Walton  Gaol),  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  was  in  the  house  before 
death  or  explanation  of  why  it  was  not  found  before  the  18th  of 
May !  It  was  found,  but  indeed  the  evidence  as  to  where  it  was 
found  or  who  found  it  is  somewhat  contradictory.  According  to 
the  printed  list  it  appears  under  the  heading  of — 

"  List  of  articles,  &c.,  found  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  dressing-room  on  the  18th 
of  May  by  Inspector  Baxendale," 

while,  at  the  Inquest,  Inspector  Baxendale  said — 

"I  found  a  bottle  containing  glycerine  in  the  lavatory  on  the  18th  and 
took  it  to  Mr.  Davies  on  the  20th,"  ' 

but  whether  it  was  found  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  dressing-room  or  the 
lavatory,  or  whether  it  was  in  the  house  before  death,  or  was  put 
there  after  death,  there  is  not  tl^e  slightest  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  used  or  could  have  used  this  glycerine  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning  her  husband.    Supposing  he  had  eaten  the  whole 
pound  of  It,  there  were  only  2-3rds  of  a  grain  in  it ! !— or  what  Mr 
Davies,  with  his  method  of  doing  sums,  says,  "  to  the  extent  of 
2-3rds " ! !    I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  scientific  gentlemen 
and  I  daresay  Mr.  Davies  did  find  ''about  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  in  1,000  grains  of  this  glycerine";  but  I  should  attach  more 
weight  to  the  evidence  of  this  scientific  gentleman  with  his 
microscope,  which  enables  him  to  see  one  millionth  part  of  a  grain 
and  his  scales,  with  which  he  can  weigh  l-l,000th  part  of  a  grain 
of  arsenic,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  which  is 
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Glycerine,  if^  instead  of  talking  about  having  found  "a  small  quantity,"  or 
"about  1-1 0th  of  a  grain,"  and  by  a  sum  of  multiplication  upon  which, 
by  a  process  not  known  in  the  board  schools,  he  arrived  at  a  result 
of  "  I  found  arsenic  to  the  extent  of  2-3rds  in  the  one  pound  bottle," 
he  had  simply,  being  an  analyst,  as  a  professor  of  an  exact 
science,  told  us  exactly  what  he  had  seen  with  his  microscope  and 
weighed  with  his  weighing  machine,  and  then  any  school-board  boy 
could  have  done  the  arithmetic  for  him ;  but  whether  Mr.  Davies 
did  the  sum  right  or  not,  whether  each  and  all  of  these  things  are 
right  or  not,  the  thing  which  I  want  to  know  in  this  question  of 
life  and  death  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  is,  what  evidence  is  there  that 
she  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  that  bottle  of  glycerine  1  or, 
if  she  had,  what  earthly  connection  could  it  have  had  with  the 
"  cause  of  death"? 

During  the  period  that  Nurse  Gore  and  the  other  profes- 
sional nurses  were  employed  as  amateur  detectives  by  Michael 
Maybrick  to  try  and  catch  Mrs.  Maybrick,  among  other  things 
ordered  by  the  doctors,  or,  at  all  events,  used  by  these  professional 
nurses,  was  glycerine  (not  by  the  pound,  but  in  small  quantities) 
to  moisten  the  lips  of  the  patient. 

Niirse  Gore.  Nurse  Goreh  evidence  was  : — 

Q.  The  next  day  was  anything  done  with  glycerine  ? 

A.  Yes.  On  Thursday  night  I  refreshed  the  patient's  mouth  with  glyce- 
rine and  borax. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick  gave  it  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  she  got  it  from  ? 

A.  She  took  it  either  from  the  medicine  cupboard  in  her  room  or  from  the 
ioashstand  drawer. 

Narae  OaUery         Nurse  Gallery's  evidence  at  the  Trial,  as  to  this  moistening  oi 
his  lips  with  glycerine,  was : — 

Q.  Did  you  apply  anything  to  his  mouth  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  glycerine  and  borax. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  glycerine  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  table  in  the  sick  room. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  in  a  saucer,  mixed. 

Q.  How  did  you  apply  it  ? 

A.  It  was  to  clean  the  tongue. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  it  to  his  tongue  ? 

A.  Yea ;  frequently. 

Whether  that  glycerine  in  the  saucer  came  out  of  this  pound 
bottle  of  Price's  glycerine,  which  was  found  by  Inspector  Baxendale 
a  week  after  death  in  "  Mr.  Maybrick's  dressing-room  "  or  in  the 
"  lavatory,"  and  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  Davies  as  a  freshly- 
opened  bottle,  or  out  of  some  other  bottle,  nobody  knows !  Whethei 
there  was  any  arsenic  in  the  saucer  of  glycerine  that  was  used  or 
not,  nobody  knows,  and  nobody  seems  to  care !    But  glycerine  was 
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used — the  lips  of  James  Maybrick  were  moistened  with  glycerine  Giyceriuo. 

by  the  Professional  Nurses,  and  if  the  bottle  which  Baxendale  found 

on  the  18th  in  the  lavatory  is  the  same  bottle  out  of  which  Nurse 

Gore  mixed  the  borax  and  glycerine  to  moisten  the  lips  with  or 

not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  eaten  the  contents  of  the 

whole  bottle  he  might  not  have  liked  it,  but  it  would  not  have 

hurt  him  ! 

But  this  is  how  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  the  course  of  his  g^^p^g^^°® 
eloquent  speech  of  12|  hours'  duration — which  the  Liverpool  Com- 
mon Jury  performed  the  intellectual  feat  of  listening  to — told  them 
was  the  proper  way  to  understand  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davies,  by  his 
own  peculiar  methods  of  ascertaining  it,  had  found  "  arsenic  to  the 
extent  of  2-3rds  of  a  grain "  in  a  pound  bottle  of  glycerine 
found  somewhere  in  the  house  by  Inspector  Baxendale  a  week 
after  death — 

"Then  you  get  to  the  blue  bottle,  which  contained  Price's  Glycerine. 
Here  is  the  bottle,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  still  left.  That  glycerine  was 
found  in  the  lavatory  outside ;  and  if  the  bottle  were  filled,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  arsenic  added,  there  would  be  2-3rds  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  it.  You 
have  heard  already  that  his  mouth  was  moistened  with  glycerine  and  borax, 
apparently  the  night  before  he  died.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  glycerine  really  be 
poisoned,  it  is  C'  rtainly  a  very  shocking  result  to  arrive  at." 

Sir  Charles  Kussell :  I  think  the  evidence  of  Nurse  Gore  is  that  the 
bottle  that  was  used  on  the  night  before  death  was  taken  not  from  the  lavatory, 
but  from  the  cupboard  on  the  washstand. 

His  Lordship :  It  does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  same  bottle.  One 
does  not  know  the  history  of  that  bottle,  or  where  it  went  to.  It  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  glycerine  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  fur  moistening  the  lips.  But  what  does  appear  in  the  case  is  that  a 
bottle  was  found  in  the  lavatory,  and  that  it  contained  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and 
that  his  mouth  was  moistened  with  glycerine  and  borax  during  the  night  in 
question,  but  the  identity  between  that  bottle  and  the  bottle  which  contained 
the  glycerine  is  not  established,  and  not  proved. 

I  will  assure  my  readers  that  this  is  a  quotation  not  from  tlie 
summing  up  in  1689,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  but  in  1889,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  !  And  the  only  thing  I  need  say 
about  it  is  that  not  only  was  there  no  evidence  during  the  whole 
proceedings  that  anybody  ever  did  or  ever  could  administer 
arsenic  by  moistening  a  person's  lips  with  glycerine  containing 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  to  the  pound  bottle,  but  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  anyone  ever  did  or  could  perform  the  feat  of 
distributing  arsenic  evenly  through  a  pound  bottle  of  glycerine  ; 
and  what  the  "  shocking  result  to  arrive  at,"  of  which  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  spoke,  could  have  been,  is  beyond  my  understanding. 

I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  things  which  contained  any- 
arsenic,  set  forth  in  the  Printed  List,  and  which  could  have 
been  taken  by  James  Maybrick.  They  none  of  them  constituted 
"a  store  of  arsenic,"  and  the  whole  "of  them  might  have  been 
swallowed  all  together,  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  this  lib. 
pot  of  glycerine,  and  all  would  not  have  contained  sufficient  to 
kiU  anybody  I 
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Dressing-gown 
and  apron. 


THE  DRESSIN'J-GOWN  AND  APKON. 


Civil  and 
d'iminal  trials 


Inspector 
Baxcndale 


The  circumstances  connected  -with  the  production  of  these 
things  at  the  Trial  are  very  odd.    My  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  distinction  between  Criminal  trials,  where  questions  of 
life  and  liberty  are  concerned,  and  trials  of  actions,  where  property 
is  concerned,  is  that  while  in  Civil  actions  (whether  it  be  for  pub- 
lic benefit  or  not  is  another  question)  the  concealment  of  everything 
by  the  one  party  from  the  other  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
encouraged  in  our  Courts  j   and,  indeed,  a  solicitor  would  be 
responsible  for  negligence  if  he  disclosed  his  client's  case  to  his 
opponent.    But  in  Criminal  trials  a  person  accused  of  crime  is 
entitled  to  have  the  fullest  information  in  possession  of  the  Crown 
relating  to  the  charge  imputed  to  him  publicly  disclosed  in  his 
presence  in  Court  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  so  that  if  he  is  com- 
mitted for  trial  he  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  defend  himself 
against,  and  can  instruct  his  solicitor  to  prepare  his  defence  against 
that  specific  information.    The  Crown  cannot    keep  anything 
back  to  spring  upon  a  prisoner  for  the  first  time  at  the  trial. 

Now,  this  dressing-gown  was  not  in  the  possession  of  Inspector 
Baxendale  until  the  28th  of  June,  until,  in  fact,  the  furniture  in 
the  house  had  been  removed  for  sale  by  the  auctioneer,  and  until 
six  weeks  after  Mrs,  Maybrick  had  been  locked  up  in  Walton  Gaol. 
Not  one  word  was  said  about  the  dressing  gown  until  the  Trial.  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  even  handed  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  analyst,  until  the 
1st  of  July,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  evidence  that  either 
Mrs.  Maybrick  or  her  legal  adviser  had  heard  anything  about  it 
until  the  Trial. 

If  this  is  so,  do  my  readers  intend  Criminal  trials  to  be  con- 
ducted in  that  sort  of  way  in  this  country  ? 

Bat,  at  the  Trial,  the  following  evidence  concerning  it  was 
EdwinMaybrick  sprung  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  during  the  examination  of  Edwin 
Maybrick  : — 

"Mr.  Addison  then  called  for  Mrs.  May  brick's  dressing-gown,  which  has 
not  been  previously  introduced  into  the  case.  The  garment  was  somewhat 
dirty  and  tawdry." 

Q.  Whose  dressing-gown  is  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  Mrs.  Maybrick' s. 

Q.  When  did  she  wear  it  ? 

A.  At  night  when  she  was  on  night  duty  nursing  my  brother,  and  also  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  After  his  death  what  became  of  the  dressing -goivn  ? 
A.  1  believe  it  was  taken  by  one  of  the  professional  nurses. 


Professional 
Nurses. 


Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  readers  to  dwell  a  moment  upon 
the  state  of  things  going  on  in  that  household.  What  earthly 
right  had  "  one  of  the  professional  nurses  "  to  take  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
dressing-gown?     How  came  these  brothers,  who  had  usurped 
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authority  in  her  house,  to  allow  these  "  professional  nurses  "  to  ^^^^'J^Jf,"^" 
divide  her  raiment  among  them  ?  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  "  pro-  — 
fessional  nurses  "  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool  Nursing  Institute  to 
do  this  kind  of  thing  1  And  which  of  these  professional  nurses 
was  it  that  took  that  dressing-gown?  Was  it  Nurse  Gore  or 
Nurse  Wilson?  They  were  both  in  that  house  after  James 
Maybrick's  death,  ostensibly  nursing  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  her  mys- 
terious, speechless  swoon  and  subsequent  illness,  but  really,  with 
the  cognisance  of  the  police,  playing  the  part  of  female  detectives 
and  assisting  the  "  suspecting  five  "  and  the  police  to  make  up  a 
case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

[NoTB. — /  refer  my  readers  to  the  description  given  hy  Baroness 
de  Roque  of  what  these  professional  nurses  were  doing  when  she 
arrived  at  the  house.    See  page  10.] 

And  I  must  also  observe  upon  Edwin  Maybrick's  statement — 

"  I  believe  it  was  taken  by  one  of  the  professional  nurses," 

after  his  brother's  death — how  long  after  he  does  not  say — that  it 

is  inconceivable  that  when  the  "  suspecting  five  "  were  searching  The  suspecting 

under  the  paper  linings  of  drawers,  and  in  James  Maybrick's  band 

box  and  hat  boxes  for  "  the  keys  of  the  safe,"  and  finding  a  letter 

from  Brierley,  and  some  black  solutions  and  white  solutions 

instead  !   they  did  not  search  the  pockets  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 

clothes  for  the  "  keys  of  the  safe  "  also  ! 

Edwin  Maybrick  went  on — 

Q.  What  became  of  it  then  ? 

A.  It  was  locked  up  in  the  lavatory  first. 

Q.  And  then? 

A.  It  was  locked  up  in  the  linen  cupboard. 
Q.  By  whom  ? 
A.  By  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 
A.  I  handed  it  to  Inspector  Baxendale. 
Q.  Was  this  apron  with  the  dressing-gown  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Now,  when  and  from  whom  did  Edwin  Maybrick  receive  this 
dressing-gown — and  this  apron  with  it — and  why  did  he  lock  it 
up,  first  in  the  lavatory,  and  then  in  the  linen  cupboard,  and  then 
hand  them  to  Inspector  Baxendale  %  How  came  it  that  the  police 
permitted  Edwin  Maybrick  to  lock  up  thingji  in  this  sort  of  way, 
and  not  hand  them  to  Inspector  Baxendale  unl:il  the  28th  of  June, 
seventeen  days  after  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  and  eleven 
<lays  after  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  locked  up  in  Walton  Gaol. 
And  how  came  it  that  Inspector  Baxendale,  instead  of  handino- 
these  things  at  once  to  the  analyst,  kept  them  until  the  1st  of  July! 
Was  any  one  wearing  this  dressing-gown  in  the  meanwhile  ?    It  is 
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I^dapro^"'^''  described  as  "dirty  and  tawdry,"  which  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
— •        Mrs.  May  brick's  style  of  dress  ! 

None  of  the  professional  nurses  were  asked  any  questions  about 
this  dressing-gown  and  apron,  and  the  only  thing  Inspector 
Baiendale  said  about  it  in  his  evidence  was — 

"  The  dressing-gown  identified  by  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  was  not  included 
in  the  printed  list." 

Mr.  Davies.  ^q,  I  know  it  is  not.    But  why  was  it  not  included  in  tV.e 

printed  list  of  articles  handed  to  the  analyst  1  Boxes  of  corn  plasters 
and  all  sorts  of  things  were  iucluded  in  that  list.  (See  Appendix 
B.) 

The  only  other  evidence  about  it  was  that  of  2fr.  Davies,  the 
analyst. 

"  I  recognise  the  dressing-gown  [produced],  which  had  been  proved  to 
have  been  worn  by  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I  received  it  from  Mr.  Baxendale  on  the 
lat  July." 

The  Judge  :  And  when  did  you  get  ib  from  Mr.  Maybrick,  Inspector 
Baxendale  ? 

Inspector  Baxendale  :  On  the  28th  June,  my  lord. 

"  I  examined  the  dressing-gown,  and  in  the  pocket  I  found  some  stains, 
not  very  much  ;  but  I  cut  the  pocket  out,  and,  testing  it,  found  distinct  traces 
of  arsenic.  From  subsequent  tests  I  found  there  was  no  arsenic  in  the 
material  or  dye  of  the  dress.  There  was  a  handkerchief  found  in  the  dressing- 
gown,  which  bore  Mrs.  Maybrick's  name,  and  was  similar  to  the  one  bearing 
the  black  stain.  There  was  a  brown  stain  upon  it,  and  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  test  the  stain  I  steeped  the  handkerchief  in  dilute  acid.  I  found 
r^^ths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  present  in  the  whole  handkerchief.  In  the  pocket 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  label,  and  in  the  corner  there  was  a  fluff  or  powder.  An 
apron  was  brought  to  me  at  the  same  time  as  the  dressing-gown.  It  was 
stained  a  good  deal  in  the  front  below  the  waistband,  and  I  cut  that  out  and 
tested  it,  and  found  a  traco  of  arsenic.  I  then  took  the  larger  piece,  but  found 
no  arsenic  there." 

Q.  A  handkerchief  soaked  and  put  into  the  pocket  of  a  dressing-gown 
would  leave  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  pocket  ? 

A.  It  would  leave  a  good  deal  more.  I  believe  that  what  was  found  in  the 
pocket  did  come  from  the  handkerchief. 

Now,  that  is  all,  and  there  is  this  observation  to  be  made  upon 
it,  that  even  supposing  this  dressing-gown  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  wore  it,  that  evidence  is  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  using  cosmetics.  There 
is  the  "fluff  or  powder"  in  the  corner  of  the  pocket,  and  the 
"  brown  stain  "  on  the  handkerchief,  which  this  careful  analyst, 
Mr.  Davies,  said  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  analyse  ! 
There  were  four  pocket  handkerchiefs  produced  at  the  Trial.  There 
was  this  one  with  a  brown  stain,  found  by  nobody  knows  who ; 
another  had  a  blach  stain,  which  was  found  in  a  box  with  the  cat 
poison  by  Alice  Yapp ;  another  was  in  a  tumbler  of  a  black 
solution  of  this  cat  poison  powder,  and  was  found  by  Mrs.  Briggs  ; 
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another  had  a  reddish  stain,  and  waa  also  found,  with  a  bottle  of  ^^^l""^^^^ 
oxide  of  zinc,  by  Mrs.  Briggs.    Mr.  Davies  gave  the  following  — 
evidence  about  that  reddish  stain : — 

Q.  There  were  distinct  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  handkerchief  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.    There  was  a  stain  on  it  of  a 
reddish  kiud  / 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  Will  you  please  look  at  it  and  say  whether  it  might  be  rouge— a  rouge  Rouge, 
stain  ? 

A.  It  ia  very  diflScult  to  say  what  it  is.  I  rather  think  it  is  somewhat 
darker  than  rouge  generally  is. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  of  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  handkerchief,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  stain  ? 

A.  No.    I  have  seen  some  tooth-powders  very  much  that  colour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  that  bottle  in  which  you  found  no  arsenic 
there  was,  in  fact,  found  oxide  of  zinc  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Well,  now,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  single  reader  of  Cosmetics, 
this   evidence — now   that  the   hysterics   about  the  Maybrick 
Mystery  are  over — who  can  conceive  any  way  in  which  that 
evidence  thus  sprung  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  the  Trial  about  that 
dressing-gown,  and  that  handkerchief  found  in  the  pocket,  and 
that  apron,  can  connect  Mrs.  Maybrick,  at  all  events,  with  any- 
thing except  cosmetics  !     But  I  am  sure  there  is  one  thing  which 
will  strike  my  readers,  and  that  is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
"  suspicious  circumstances"  attaching  to  those  who  were  getting 
up  the  case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  who  dealt  with  this 
dressing-gown   in   the   way   they   did,    and    produced   it  in 
the  way  they  did.      Mr.    Davies   said    he    found  "  a  dis- 
tinct trace"  of  arsenic — that  is,    according  to  his   own  defini- 
tion, something  between  y^^th  and  jxjijT)^^^  P^^^      ^  g^'^^ii^j  some- 
thing which  he  could  not  undertake  to  weigh  or  to  guarantee,  in 
the   lining   of   the   pocket   itself,    and   that   by  treating  the 
stain-  on   the  handkerchief    as    not   worth  while  analysing, 
but  by  steeping  the  whole  handkerchief  in  dilute  acid,  he  found 
i^ths  present  in  the  whole  handkerchief    How  he  arrived  at 
this  result  I  do  not  know — that  is  to  say,  if  he  means  that  he  ac- 
tually obtained  out  of  it  and  weighed  ylxr^^^     ^  grain.  However, 
Mr.  Davies  had  his  own  process  of  analysing,  nnd  it  is  not  worth 
disputing.    We  will  assume  that  he  actually  did  extract  by  this 
process  of  his  and  weigh  the  tiny  quantity  of  y^^ths  of  a  grain 
out  of  this  whole  handkerchief,  including  the  stain.    Well,  what 
then  ?    Does  it  not  point  to  cosmetics,  and  cosmetics  only  1    As  to 
the  apron,  whose  it  was,  or  where  it  came  from,  nothing  was  said  j 
but  Mr.  Davies  says  it  was  handed  to  him  by  Inspector  Baxendale, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  "  at  the  same  time  as  the  dressing-gown,"  and 
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Dressing-gown         "it  was  stained  a  good  deal  in  the  front,  below  the  waistband,  and  I  cut 
and  apron      that  out  and  tested  it,  and  found  a  trace  of  arsenic.    I  then  took  the  larger 
piece,  but  found  no  arsenic." 

Well  we  know  what  Mr.  Davies  means  when  he  talks  about  a 
"  trace  "  'l  and  those  of  my  readers  who  think  that  he  really  found 
aay  arsenic  at  all  there  must  be  content  with  the  word.  But, 
supposing  he  did,  what  is  there  in  this  evidence  which  connects 
Mrs.  Maybrick  with  it,  or  which  could  suggest  to  any  honest  mind 
anything  but  cosmetics  ] 

If  tlie  handkerchief  had  been  soaked  in  any  solution  of  arsenic, 
strong  enough  to  injure  anybody,  Mr.  Davies  would  have  found  a 
great'deal  more  than  j-f  ^th  parts  of  a  grain  in  it ! 

That  being  all  the  evidence  as  to  arsenic,  we  must  now  see 
what  the  evidence  about  adultery  was.  The  only  evidence  con- 
cerning adultery  was  that  given  in  reference  to 

THE  BRIERLEY  INCIDENT. 

The  first  mention  of  Brierley's  name  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Maybrick  is  in  the  evidence  pf  Mrs.  Christine  Samuelson,  at  the 
Coroner's  Inquest,  on  the  28th  of  May. 

"  I  live  at  5  Prince's  Park  Terrace,  Liverpool.  I  knew  the  late  Mr.  James 
Mavbrick.  I  also  knew  Mrs.  Maybrick.  I  had  knowri  them  from  December 
last  About  a  fortnight  before  the  29th  of  March,  the  Grand  National  day,  I 
and"  my  husband  were  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Birkdale.  Mr-  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick  were  stopping  at  the  same  hotel  Mr.  Alfred  Brierley  was  stopping 
at  the  same  hotel.  Whilst  there  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
and  she  told  me  she  hated  her  husband."  . ,      ^  *  *  tj-  i  -i  i»  » 

Q.  Was  she  angry  about  something  when  she  said  that  to  you  at  Birkdale  ? 

A  Not  to  my  knowledge.  ■,«-     -r>  •  i 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  had  been  any  dififerences  about  Mr.  Brierley 

between  them  ? 
A  No 

Q.'  I  suppose  that  statement  at  Birkdale  was  part  of  a  conversation,  not 
one  isolated  statement  ? 

A  Yes  ;  it  was  part  of  a  conversation. 
q".  Were  you  on  friendly  terms  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  ? 
a'.  I  think  so.  Yes. 

0.  Doubtful?  ,  ,       ,        ^        1      ^    nr     1.  T 

A  Well  you  see,  I  had  only  known  her  from  December  to  March.  1 
didn't  see  her  after  the  Grand  National.  We  met  pretty  frequently.  I  sup- 
pose we  were  friends.    Acquaintances  certainly. 

The  above  is  the  only  evidence  given  during  the  whole  proceed- 
ings about  this  incident  at  the  Birkdale  Hotel. 

After  the  Inquest  Mrs.  Samuelson  disappeared  off  the  scene : 
she  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  witness  box  either  at  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry  or  the  Trial,  to  tell  this  story  about  Mrs. 
Maybrick  having  said  she  "  hated  her  husband." 

As  I  have  pointed  owi  to  my  readers  (see  p.  22),  the  real 
question  of  motive  depends  upon  the  relations  between  Mr. 
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James  Maybrick  and  his  wife,  and  not  upon  the  relations  Bri«sriey 
between  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Brierley,  and  this  evidence  of  Mrs.  ^"""^^ 
Samuelson's,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  told  her,  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  Grand  National,  that  she  "hated  her 
husband,"  was  evidence  of  the  first  importance,  and,  accordingly, 
at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry,  Superintendent  Bryning  Jaid  great  stress 
upon  it  when  charging  Mrs.  Maybrick  before  the  Magistrates.  He 
said  : — 

_  "  From  what  the  police  know  it  appears  that  Mr.  James  Maybrick  and  his  Superintendent 
wife  hved  happily  together  until  about  the  time  of  the  Grand  National  this  Bryning. 
year,  which  was  run  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  appears  that  about  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  Grand  National— uo  more— the  prisoner  and  a  person  (whose 
name  I  may  mention  now,  as  it  will  have  to  be  mentioned  later  on)  were  stay- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Birkdale,  and  the  prisoner  in  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Samuelson— I  don't  know  why  she  should  liave  spoken  of  it  to  her,  at  any  rate 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Samuelson  that  she  '  hated  her  husband.'  " 

Now,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  pets,  wliich,  instead  of  disturb- 
ing add  charms  to  domestic  life,  like  "  the  discords  dear  to  the 
musician,"  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  wives  who  have 
not  used  some  such  expression  many  times,  and,  as  Mrs.  Samuel- 
son said  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  not  angry  at  the  time  and  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  any  "  differences,"  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  told  her  she  «  hated  her  husband,"  as  part  of  a  con- 
versation when  this  party  of  friends  were  staying  together  at  this 
hotel,  may  have  happened  with  most  wives  of  my  acquaintance  • 
but  when  it  was  told  by  Mrs.  Samuelson  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest 
on  that  14th  of  May,  which  the  Coroner  devoted  (instead  of  to 
questions  touching  the  cause  of  death)  to  hearing  scandals  a^^ainst 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  as  he  himself  described  it,  "  food  for  gossip  "  for 
the  30  or  40  representatives  of  the  press  to  whom  he  was  extremely 
courteous  !  this  remark  thus  sworn  to  by  Mrs.  Samuelson  acquired 
a  significance  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  Superintendent 
Bryning  very  naturally  when  charging  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  murder 
before  the  Magistrates  relied  very  strongly  upon  this  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Samuelson's  as  showing  that  the  relations  between  man  and 
wife  were  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself  had  said  she— 

"  hated  her  husband." 

But  Mrs.  Samuelson,  having  fired  that  shot  at  Mrs.  Maybrick  Hated  her 
at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  disappeared,  and,  what  is  still  more  *'*^^'*"<^ 
extraordmary,  the  police  let  her  disappear,  and  Superintendent 
Bryning  contented  himself  with  making  that  statement  in  his 
speech,  but  was  careful  not  to  call  Mrs.  Samuelson  to  eo  into  tho 
witness-box  and  support  it. 

Why  did  not  Superintendent  Bryning  call  Mrs.  Samuelson? 
What  right  had  he  to  make  that  statement  to  the  Magistrates  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  call  her  as  a  witness  to  prove  it?   Had  he 
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B^eriey     found  out  in  tlie  interval  between  the  Coroner'  Inquest  and  the 

  ■     Magisterial  Inquiry  that  Mrs.  Samuelson  could  not  be  relied  on  as 

a  witness  to  support  this  suggestion  that  the  relations  between 
James  Maybrick  and  his  wife  were  that  Mrs.  Maybrick — 

"hated  her  husband"? 

Again,  why  did  not  the  Crown  take  exceeding  good  care  that  Mi-s. 
Samuelson  should  be  put  into  the  witness-box  at  the  Trial  to  tell 
this  story  1 

[Note.— TAe  ''Liverpool  Daily  Post"  of  16th  August,  1889, 
gave  the  following  explanation  about  this  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
/Samuelson  after  the  hiquest : — 

"  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  Mrs.  C,  E.  Samuelson,  of  Princes 
Road,  was  not  called  as  a  witness  at  the  Assize  Trial.  This  lady  gave 
evidence  at  the  Inquest  as  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  telling  her  that  she  hated  her 
husband,  and  would  'give  it  to  him  hot  and  heavy  '  for  speaking  to  her  as  he 
had  in  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  National.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
reason  of  her  absence  vras  because  her  whereabouts  could  not  be  ascertained, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  police  were  unable  to  serve  her  with  a 
subpeena." 

Nolo  lohy  in  the  world  could  her  whereabouts  not  have  been  ascertained  ? 
Did,  her  husband  aid  and  abet  her  in  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  ? 
Is  her  whereabouts  known  now  ?  And  has  the  Crown  taken  any 
steps  to  bring  her  to  account  for  keeping  out  of  the  way  ?  Or  is  it  to 
be  understood  that  important  witnesses  at  trials  for  murder  can  keep 
out  of  the  way  with  impunity  ? — A.  W.  McD.^ 

Mrs.  Samuelson.  But  besides  this  extraordinary  disappearancs  of  Mrs.  Samuelson 
from  the  scene,  which  was  permitted  by  the  police  and  the  Crown, 
my  readers  will  not  fail  also  to  observe  that  Brierley  formed  one 
of  the  party  at  this  Birkdale  hotel,  and  whatever  opportunities 
Brierley  had  to  betray  his  friend  James  Maybrick,  James  Maybrick 
was  there  to  see.  At  that  time  it  is  clear  he  had  no  objection  to 
Brierley  being  in  the  company  of  his  wife.  Not  only  did  Mrs. 
Samuelson  know  of  no  differences  about  Brierley  between  them, 
but  there  could  not  have  been  any,  or  James  Maybrick  would  not 
have  been  staying  there. 

If  at  the  time  this  party  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuelson,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Brierley  were  staying  together 
at  this  hotel  "this  two  or  three  weeks,"  before  the  Grand 
National,  Mrs.  Maybrick  entertained  a  murderous  hatred  of  her 
husband,  or  even  contemplated  an  adulterous  intrigue  with 
Brierley,  she  was  remarkably  frank  with  this  Mrs.  Samuelson,  who 
said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  we  were  friends — acquaintances  certainly," 
of  three  months'  standing ! ' 
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[Note. — I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Samuelson  ought  to  he  allowed  jncld^^*' 
to  disappear  from  the  scene  in  this  way.  The  reason  why  she  dis-  "^"^^ 
appeared  from  the  witness-box,  it  must  he  presumed,  was  that  otherwise 
she  toould  have  found  it  necessary  to  say  a  little  more  than  she  did 
about  her  acquaintance  with  the  MaybricJcs,  which  she  said  only  lasted 
from  December  to  March,  and  perhaps  that  fact  accounted  for  her 
disappearance  from  the  scene  after  she  had  fired  her  shot  at  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest.  Mrs.  Mayhrick  was  not  present 
at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  and  consequently  had  no  opportunity,  and 
xn  consequence  of  Mrs.  Samuelson's  disappearance  from  the  scene,  has 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  saying  anything  about  this,  hut  directly 
It  was  reported  to  her  in  Walton  Gaol,  she  said  to  her  mother:— 

"I  remember  perfectly  well  saying  I  hated  Jim.    It  was  on  an  occasion 
wuen  we  were  all  playmg  cards,  and  there  was  a  row  between  Mrs.  Samuelson 
and  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Samuelson  said  to  her  husband,  'I  hate  you  '  I 
went  into  the  bedroom  to  mediate  between  them,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Samuelson 
You  must  not  take  serious  notice  of  that,  I  often  say  I  hate  Jim.'  "  ' 

, ,  ,  —A.  W.  McD.] 

Mrs.  bamuelson  went  on  to  say : — ■ 

"  0°  th*-  f  of  the  Grand  National  [29th  of  March],  I  was  one  of  a  party 
who  went  to  the  races.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  were  of  the  party.  Mr  Alfred 
Bnerley  ^''s  another  of  the  party.  I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  return  to  the  omnibus, 
she  was  w.th  Mr.  AUred  Bnerley.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Maybrick  said  any' 
thing  to  his  wife  on  her  return  to  the  omnibus,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  said,  before 
Thatln  public  "^  *°  ^™        ''''^  ^^^^y       speaking  to  me  like 

,.r,r.^^^^^^  ^'""i^"''^'-  You  understand  from  that  that  there  had  been  some 
unpleasantness  between  them  ? 

A.  Yes.    There  had  been  some  unpleasantness. 

You  understood  it  to  refer  to  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  she  very  angry  at  the  time  ? 
A.  Yes 

Q.         you  heard  anything  that  had  passed  between  them  ? 

A.  1  had  not  heard  any  words. 

Q.  You  simply  saw  there  were  differences  ? 

A.  Yes. 

self  ^.ur^Jn  ^fd"*!/   m'^  ^k"  f         ^  "^'"'y  *°  National-your- 
'  y""^^"'*^'*"'^  tlie  Maybricks,  and  Mr.  Brierley  « 
A.  Yes,  aD<l  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Q.  You  didn't  see  Mr.  Brierley  leave  the  'bus  « 
A.  No. 

among-  tf^e^ut  '  '^"^       ^^'-^"^^  Jonrs^U 

A.  Yes.  he  did. 

Q.  You  went  with  another  gentleman  to  the  grand  stand  ? 
A.  Ye^  with  two  gentlemen. 

Q.  You  don't  know  witb  whom  Mrs.  Maybrick  went  ? 
A.  No.    I  only  saw  her  come  back  with  Mr.  Brierley. 

Whatever  may  have  passed  on  the  course  which  made  James 
Maybrick  jealous  of  B.ierley.  it  is  clear  that  up  to  this  time  at Tu 
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jBrieriey  eveuts,  there  could  have  been  no  "  differences  "  about  Brierley — and 
^^Ll*^  ■  all  that  appears  to  have  been  done  is  that  Mr.  Brierley,  being- 
one  of  this  party,  took  the  tickets  for  the  ladies  to  the  grand 
stand,  and  walked  back  to  the  omnibus  with  Mrs,  Maybrick, 
and  that  for  some  reason,  left  wholly  in  mystery,  some  "un- 
pleasantness "  occurred  between  James  Maybrick  and  his  wife  ; 
whether  about  Brierley  or  not  Mrs.  Samuelson  did  not  know,  she 
had  "heard  no  words,"  but  Mrs.  Samuelson,  having  fired  a  shot 
at  Mrs.  Maybrick,  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  by  putting  these  words 
into  her  mouth  : — 

"  I  will  give  it  to  him  hot  and  heavy  for  speaking  to  me  like  that  in  public," 

disappeared  from  the  scene  !  and  what  is  still  more  odd,  as  Mrs. 
Samuelson  said  Mr.  Samuelson  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  of  this  party,  neither  the  police  nor  the  Crown  called 
any  of  them  into  the  witness-box,  and  no  evidence  whatever  was 
given  as  to  what  had  passed  on  that  racecourse,  although  what  was 
said  at  the  Trial  was  that  it  was  what  passed  there,  which  led 
to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  becoming  such  as  to  lead  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick  poisoning  her  husband  !  It  is  all  very  odd.    If  there  really 
was  any  quarrel  on  this  racecourse  about  Brierley  between  James 
Maybrick  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Samuelson  having  disappeared,  why 
was  not  Mr.  Samuelson,  or  some  of  those  several  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  that  party  called  by  the  Crown  1    Surely  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Brierley,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  escorted  Mrs.  May- 
brick back  from  the  Grand  Stand  to  the  omnibus,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  reason  why  James  Maybrick,  when  he  got  home  that 
Quarrel.  evening,  while  he  was  thrashing  his  wife  in  the  Isedroom,  and 

giving  her  a  black  eye,  should  shout  out  so  loudly  that  Alice  Yapp 
could  hear  him  on  the  landing — 

"  Such  a  scandal  will  be  all  over  the  town  to-morrow," 

surely  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  of  Mrs.  Samuelson's 
which  explains  that.  There  must  have  been  something  more  ! 
Why  did  Mrs.  Samuelson  disappear  1  Why  did  not  Mr.  Samuelson, 
or  some  of  "  the  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  "  of  this  party, 
appear  to  tell  us  what  it  was  1  It  is  very  odd  !  The  fact  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  walking  from  the  grand  stand  to  the  omnibus 
with  one  of  her  husband's  guests  would  not  cause  a  "  scandal  all 
over  the  town  to-morrow "  !  unless  Liverpool  society  is  given  to 
manufacturing  scandals  out  of  nothing  ! 

The  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  Grand 
National  is  as  follows  : — 
Alice  Yapp.  J_lice  Yapp  at  the  Inquest  said  : — 

Q.  Did  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Maybrick  leave  the  house  together  ? 
A.  No,  separately. 
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Q.  Who  went  first  ?  Brierley 
A.  Mr.  Maybrick,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  left  some  time  afterward.  Incideiit 
Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  when  they  returned  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  return  together  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Who  returned  first  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Q.  What  time  did  she  return  ? 

A.  It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  And  about  what  time  did  Mr.  Maybrick  come? 

A.  At  about  ten  minutes  past  seven. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  when  they  returned  home  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Maybrick  came  into  the  nursery, 

Q.  Did  she  remain  there  for  a  time ' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  there  when  Mr.  Maybrick  came  in  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Maybrick  go  to  ? 

A.  He  also  came  into  tbe  nursery. 

Q.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  there  when  he  came  in  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  children  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  youngest  child  on  his  knee  ♦  ' 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  speak  to  him  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  she  leave  the  room  shortly  afterwards  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  remain  till  the  children  were  put  to  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ? 
A.  Ten  minutes  after. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  the  children  put  to  bed  ? 
A.  Between  a  quarter  and  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock, 
y.  V\  hen  he  left  the  nursery,  do  yuu  know  where  he  went « 
A.  1  don  t. 

Q.  Is  the  nursery  near  the  master  and  mistress's  landing  ? 
A.  1  he  night  nursery  is  on  the  same  landing. 
Q.  And  is  it  near  tLie  bedroom  1 
A.  Yes. 

in  hi?beToS?'"''      "^''''^  ^''^  anything 

"Suot«^ioni5/'^H?'''n*°        ^>^ridmg,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Maybrick  say: 
buch  a  scandal  will  be  all  over  the  town  to-morrow."  ' 
y.  Did  you  hear  any  other  voice  in  the  bedroom  l 
A.  No. 

bedro^om'lftjrtim  J?"''"  '^"^  ^^^^  P-«-  - 

room^thth  TZlTt^'li::'''  ''^^'"^^  "'"^^ 

A.  So!  noTl'^rha'J'S."  "^^^  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  more  in  the  bedroom  ? 
A.  No,  not  in  the  bedroom. 

Q  Did  you  see  them  come  out  of  the  bedroom  together  ? 
^34 
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Q.  "Where  did  they  go  • 
A.  They  went  downstairs. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 
A.  1  stood  on  the  landing  a  few  moments. 
Q.  When  you  were  standing  there  did  you  hear  anything  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  heard  Mr.  Maybrick  say,  "  Florrie,  Florrie,  I  never  tliought  it 
would  come  to  this." 

Q.  Are  those  the  words  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Maybrick  there  ? 

A.  They  were  both  standing  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Maybrick  dressed? 

A.  Yes,  she  had  her  bonnet  on.    She  had  not  taken  it  off. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  more  said  then  ? 
A.  No,  1  did  not  hear  anything  further  then. 

By  the  Coroner  :  Mr.  Maybrick  was  with  his  wife.  I  afterwards  heard 
eome  talk,  and  I  went  downstairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  were  in  the 
vestibule,  and  T  heard  Mr.  Maybrick  say,  "  Florrie,  if  you  once  cross  this 
threshold,  you  will  never  enter  this  house  again." 

Mr,  Bryning  :  Did  you  go  to  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  up  and  see  baby. 
Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  her  ? 

A.  She  didn't  move,  and  I  put  my  arm  round  her  waist,  and  pulled  her 
upstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  induce  her  to  remain  at  home,  in  the  house  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  took  her  into  the  dressing-room  by  your  bedroom,  and 
made  up  a  bed  for  her  there,  and  put  her  to  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  dressing-room  is  off"  the  night  nursery  ? 
A.  Yes.  Mr.  Maybrick  didn't  go  to  bed  at  all. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Because  I  went  to  him  at  half-past  eleven,  and  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  gone  to  bed  in  my  room,  and  he  said,  "Very  well."  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  in  the  dressing-room.  My  belief  is  that  he  didn't  go  to  bed 
that  night. 

Q.  The  next  morning  did  you  induce  her  to  go  to  her  own  room  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Bessie  Brierley  at  the  Inquest  said : — 

"  I  remember  the  Grand  National  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  that  my 
mistress  was  away  from  home  during  the  week  preceding.    She  returned  on 
Thursday  evening  before  the  Grand  National.    On  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  master  left  as  if  he  was  going  to  business,  and  mistress  afterwards  left 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.    She  took  her  departure  in  a  cab,  along  with 
Mrs.  Holden.    My  mistress  came  home  first,  about  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  my 
master  after  eight  in  the  evening.    I  went  upstairs  to  serve  the  children's 
supper,  and  I  heard  Loud  voices  in  the  master  and  mistress's  bedroom.  They 
were  the  voices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick.    I  didn't  hear  what  was  said. 
Sometime  after  the  bedroom  bell  was  rung  loudly.    In  consequence  of  that  I 
went  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  master  told  me  to  go  for  a  cab  at  once.    I  went 
for  the  cab,  but  after  hearing  what  was  to  do  I  ordered  the  cabman  to  take  the 
cab  away," 


Elizabeth 
Humphreys. 


Elizabeth  Humphreys  at  the  Inquest  said  :- 


"I  remember  about  the  period  of  the  Grand  National — the  Grand 
National  Day— and  the  week  before  it,  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  not  at  home. 
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vettibule.    I  heaS  mS  er         "Z  h      ""S^t  master  and  mistress  in  the 

walking  abou't  very  upse^  Itr^.^^^outZi^^^^ 
i/ary  Cadwallader  at  the  Inquest  said  :— 

n.astl  wSeTery  ni."^"'"  "'^'^'^'^^^  a  quarrel  My 

Bessie  Brierley's  evidence  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  was :-      Bessie  Bv:eru 

May;i;rst:iynL't?^^^^^^  National  Day.  Mrs. 

before  the  Grand  National    Mr  M/vK^it  returned  on  the  Thursday 

that  week.    On  the  St  of  the  Grand  N^r  ^''"^  ^"""^^  ^^"^g 

home  about  half-past  Sn  VhTh?^  ^t  ^^^  I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  at 
me  to  go  for  a  carat  oS:    ^he  cabTaT  no'  n'T'  ''^^^^^^'^  '^'^ 

without  it.    The  other  gills  told  m?fKr\  ^  returned 

„  ocner  guis  told  me  the  cab  was  to  send  Mrs.  Maybrick  away 

?  I^Pn?fS*''l^^''^  =  mind  what  the  other  girls  told  vou 

A.  I  sent  the  cab  away,  as  it  was  not  wanted.  ^ 

Alice  lapp  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  said 

brick leLtaSrTdV^^  T .^^^  Mrs.  May- 
'Grand  Hotel,  London/  and  T  wrote  to  her  ^ffl  7  ^L**'""'  *°  ^^^r, 

the  Grand  National  M;s.  MavbrTck  tnlH        t  ^^7  of 

I  was  in  the  house  when  the^returned         she  wasgomg  out  to  Aintree,  and 
---y  when  her  husband  caVe^n     l'tSSl  w  """^^"^ 
child,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  houfaftt  Mr  V  JS.TT"?  ^'^^^^est 
nursery  I  was  on  the  landing  Mr  and  Mr«  M  ^^^^'f''.  ^""^^  *o  the 

their  bedroom,  when  I  hear  him  s,?"'       h  f  ^^^T^  ^*  i» 

the  town  to-morrow.'     I  af  er3g\e?"l  ^  It  will  be  all  over 

stairs,  'Florrie,  Florrie,  I  neverZutht  it  w^  M  ''^  ^  ^"'^  ^'""^  ^o^n- 

that  time  got  her  bonnet  on,  a^d  J  hearin/Z    'T'  ^ad  at 

Maybrick  said,  '  Florrie,  if  yConce  cro.s  fh«J  tr'?,r°*^  downstairs.  Mr. 
this  house  again.'     I  then  spokrto  her  and  A*^''?^^^^'  ^ever  enter 

=u?^^S:^i6^      -  ^s- 

Zetng\:;Tbfcr\&       — there  has 
National!  ^  l^^rrel  at  the  Grand 

There  must  have  been  something  else  which  would  be- 
"  A  scandal  all  over  the  town  to-morrow"  !  ! 
Was  it  a  scandal  about  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  ahn„f  i.-      ^^  , 
man  who  thrashed  his  wife  and  gave  he^^^^^^ 
afraid  would  be  "all  over  the  town  fn  ,  f  ^  ^^^^  so 

over  tne  town  to-morrow  "1    The  only  evi- 


Alice  Yapp^ 
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dence  which  throws  any  light  as  to  what  this  «candal  could  have 
been  is  that  of  Dr.  Hopper,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Michael  Maybnck. 
Michael  Mayhrich  at  the  Trial  said  :— 

Q.  You  are  aware,  of  courae,  of  a  dispute  having  arisen  in  reference  iA 
'''''Tllldn^keariUe  nature  of  iUeduvu^    I  had  heard  that  there  had 

^'''^Q.^r Sr'as  you  are  aware,  your  brother  died  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the 
guilty  naeeting  in  London  ? 

t  ^reUVToSp.Tnfh:'4-  to  do  with  her  wa,  i„  reference  to  the 

'•%°V„u  aTawrthere  .ere  oon^plaint,  c  both  »ide.  • 

Q  Sknow  the  mme  of  a  woman  haa  been  inttodueed  into  this  case  ! 
t  \Z  of  Mr.  Bri„s.  Ur.  Maylrick  »»» 

to  carmit  a  friend  in  nfmm  to  thi,  uoman  ! 

t  S  a'rZ:S:VL  su,po.<l  to  A««  to 
Mr.  Mayhrich  and  his  wife  f 
A.  Tes. 


Dr.  Hopper. 


Dr.  Ho2oi:>ers  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  :— 


«.e:iSTrL"dS=^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  As  their  medical  adviser  had  you  occasion,  at  times,  to  visit  their  house 
at  Battlecrease  ? 

Q  I?e"  you  prepared  to  say,  from  the  knowledge  you  obtained  during 
these  visits,  whether  they  lived  happily  together  ? 

t  L^SrS  Mri"a5t  upon  you  at  your  house  . 

Q  Wa;  there  anything  noticeable  about  her  face  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Tes  :  she  had  a  black  eye. 

n  -nirl  <5Vip  tell  vou  anythmg  about  a  separation  ?  ,     v,    u  „^ 

?■  ?et    she  told  me  she  wished  to  have  a  separation  from  her  husband. 
q!  I  beiieve  you  advised  her  to  cast  the  thought  away  ? 

t  Whfle  you  were  speaking  to  her  did  she  tell  you  something  that  had 

happened^^  said  they  had  bad  a  serious  quarrel  the  night  before. 
Q*.  She  and  her  husband  1 

Q  Did  anything  else  happen  on  that  occasion  at  your  house  ? 
t  dS^^^u  fn  Z^ame'Sternoon  go  out  to  see  the  children  ? 
q:  While  you  were  there  did  Mrs.  May  brick  come  into  the  room  when  you 

were  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  while  you  were  talking  did  Mr.  May  brick  come  in  ?  IncWent 

A.  Yes.  .   

Q.  And  Mrs.  Maybrick  left  the  room  while  you  were  talking  ! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  1  believe  she  came  in  again  at  your  suggestion  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  she  came  in  again  did  they  and  you  begin  to  talk  of  what  had 
happened  the  night  before  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayh'ick  asked  you  to  effect  a  reconciliation  if  possible  ? 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  she  at  first  appeared  unwilling  to  he  reconciled? 
A.  Yes,  quite  unwilling. 

Q.  But  you  did,  in  fact,  effect  what  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  reconciliation  f 
A.  Yes,  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

Q.  While  this  conversation  was  going  on  was  any  allusion  made  by  either 
as  to  their  feelings  towards  each  other  ? 

A.  Yes.  Mrs.  Maybrick  said  she  felt  some  repugnance  towards  her  hus- 
band. The  subject  was  the  quarrel  about  the  Grand  National.  The  name  of 
■any  one  was  not  mentioned,  but  the  sex  was.    It  was  a  gentleman. 

Q.  Was  any  person's  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  quarrel  I 

A.  No  name  was  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  who  the  person  was  ? 

A.  I  understood  it  was  a  gentleman. 

Q.  You  understood  t!\ft  a  gentleman  was  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  ? 

A .  Yes,  the  subject  of  the  Grand  National  quarrel.  Black  eye. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury :  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  black  eye  of 
which  you  spoke  was  accounted  for  by  the  lady  ? 

A.  Mr.  Maybrick  acknowledged  that  he  had  struck  her. 

Q.  When  a  certain  gentleman's  name  was  net  mentioned  between  you,  by 
what  did  you  identify  the  person  of  whom  you  were  speaking  ?  By  what  other 
sign  or  token  did  you  all  three  know  of  whom  you  wei-e  speaking  1 

A.  It  was  because  of  a  letter  from  the  Baroness  Koque  which  alluded  to  a 
Mr.  B.  Mr.  Maybrick  suggested  to  me  that  that  was  the  man  she  was  flirting 
with  at  the  Grand  National. 

The  Coroner  :  At  this  interview  Mr.-  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  talked  of  a  certain 
person  with  whom  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  having  a  flirtation  at  the  Grand 
National  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Maybrick  suggest  that  this  was  the  person  with  whom  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  a  flirtation  ? 
A.  Yes. 

[Note. — The  Baroness  de  Roque  informs  me  that  her  letter, 
referred  to  in  this  evidence,  did  not  contain  any  allusion  to  Mr. 
Brierley  at  all,  and  that  she  had  never  even  heard  his  name  until 
Edwin  Maybrick  mentioned  it  on  the  17th  of  May,  after  her 
daughter's  arrest,  and  indeed  it  may  he  observed  that  neither  at  the 
Magisterial  Inquiry  nor  at  the  Trial  was  any  such  letter  again 
referred  to. — A.  W.  McJD.] 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  Dr.  Hopper,  at  all  events,  had  not  heard 
of  "  the  other  woman  in  the  case,"  about  whom  Michael  Maybrick 
says  that  Mrs.  Briggs  took  her  to  see  "  a  friend  "  about  a  separation. 
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Brieriey  NoTE.— T'Ais  '^friend  "  was  Mrs.  Briggs  solicitor,  Mr.  Donnison, 

Incident.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  MayhricTc  to  see  him  on  the  same  day  as  she  saw 

Dr  Eower  about  her  black  eye,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  urged  Mrs.  May- 
hrich  to  go  to  him,  telling  her  that  Dr.  Hojyper  ( to  whom  she  and 
Mrs.  Maybrich  had  been  that  same  morning,  and  who  had  advised  her 
not  to  think  of  a  separation)  was,  no  doubt,  a  clever  man,  hit  that  it 
was  advisable  she  should  go  to  see  a  lawyer  and  ascertain  her  legal 
rights.  Mrs.  Briggs  ivent  up  to  see  Mr.  Donnison  first,  leaving  Mrs. 
Maybrick  in  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Ma7jbrick  being,  in  fact,  reluctant  to 
say  anything  about  the  other  woman  in  tlie  case  to  Mr.  Donnison. 
Th".  woman,  about  whom  Mrs.  Maybrich  and  Mrs.  Briggs  did  con- 
mlf  Mr.  Donnison  was  some  Mrs.  Samudson,  to  whom  James  Maybnck 
was  paying  a  yearly  sum  of  money. — A.  W .  3IcD.] 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  only  explanation  given  to 
Dr  Hopper  about  this  beating  his  wife  and  giving  her  a  black 
eve  or  about  the  "  scandal  that  will  be  all  over  the  town  to- 
morrow," was  the  flirtation  with  Brieriey  on  the  race  course,  the 
only  evidence  concerning  which  that  has  transpired  during  the 
proceedings  was  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Samuelson,  at  the  Inquest, 
and  none  whatever  was  given  either  at  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  or 
at  the  Trial,  that  Brieriey,  being  of  Mr.  Maybrick's  party,  hac 
got  the  tickets  for  the  ladies  for  the  grand  stand,  and  had  escortea 
Mrs  Maybrick  back  to  the  omnibus  !  It  is  perfectly  plain  if 
we  accept  Dr.  Hopper's  evidence  as  the  whole  truth  of  what  he 
heard  about  the  quarrel  on  the  night  of  the  Grand  National,  that 
Dr  Hopper  was  not  made  acquainted  either  by  Mr.  Maybrick  or 
bv  Mrs  Maybrick  about  the  "  other  woman,"  which  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
Mrs  Briggs,  Mrs.  Briggs'  solicitor,  and  Michael  Maybrick  knew 
about,  and  concerning  whom  James  Maybrick  may  have  been 

afraid  lest — 

"  This  scandal  will  be  all  over  the  town  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Maybrick  told  Dr.  Hopper  she  felt  a  repugnance  to  her 
husband  Well,  as  she  knew  about  this  "  other  woman,"  that  would 
be  natural  enough  !  But,  in  spite  of  her  black  eye,  and  in  spite  of 
her  knowledge  of  this  other  woman,  may  not  the  explanation  of  her 
not  tellino-  Dr  Hopper  be  this,  that  she  was  shielding  her  husband 
from  a  scandal  that  would  be  all  over  the  town  1  and  left  Dr.  Hopper 
to  suppose  that  the  reason  why  James  Maybrick  thrashed  her  and 
gave  her  a  black  eye,  was  because  she  walked  back  from  the  grand 
stand  to  the  omnibus  with  his  own  friend  Brieriey,  who  was  one  of 

his  party  to  the  races  1  .     ,         i  • 

Dr.  Hopper  must  have  either  have  been  very  simple,  or  his 
opinion  of  James  Maybrick,  whom  he  had  attended  as  a  medical 
man  ever  since  1881,  must  have  been  that  he  was  a  man  given 
to  violent  fits  of  temper,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  but  which 
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he  quickly  got  over,  when  he— at  James  Maybrick's  request —  Sent, 
called  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  and  made  up  this  reconciliation.  — 

Mrs.  Maybrick's  statement  to  the  Jury  discloses  her  reason  for 
making  this  reconciliation  on  this  Saturday,  the  30th  of  March — 
this  day  after  the  Grand  National. 

"  For  the  love  of  our  children,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  future,  a  perfect 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  us." 

From  that  Saturday,  the  30th,  forwards,  although  Dr.  Hopper 
says  he  was  present  at  two  "  discussions "  afterwards  at  which 
there  was  no  "quarrel  "  or  "animosity"  between  them,  there  was, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  every  single  witness — Dr.  Hopper, 
Mrs.  Briggs,  all  the  servants,  and  Edwin  Maybrick — no  breach 
whatever. 

The  reconciliation  of  a  wife  with  a  husband,  when  made  "  for 
the  love  of  our  children  and  for  the  sake  of  their  future,"  is  natm-al 
enough  ;  but,  judging  by  ordinary  human  nature,  it  would  be  and 
could  be  "  reconciliation  "  only  !  Judging  by  the  ordinary  human 
nature  of  women,  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  knew,  and  had  just 
been  with  Mrs.  Briggs  to  a  solicitor  about  another  woman  in  the 
case,  any  reconciliation  which  took  place  would  not  be  a  return  of 
love  which  had  been  estranged  by  the  existence  of  this  other 
woman  in  the  case.  It  could  only  have  been  a  reconciliation,  unless, 
indeed,  James  Maybrick  had  explained  away  Mrs.  Maybrick's  know- 
ledge or  suspicions  about  the  other  woman,  there  would  have  been 
no  return  of  actual  love — though,  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
there  may  have  been  a  reconciliation. 

The  inference  which  will  no  doubt  be  drawn  by  an  ordinary 
reader  of  this  evidence,  and  it  is  all  that  has  appeared  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  "scandal  that  would  be  all  over  the  town  to- 
morrow," is  that  it  had  nothing  really  to  do  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
walking  on  the  racecourse  with  James  Maybrick's  friend  Brierley, 
but  that  in  some  way  it  had  come  to  James  Maybrick's  knowledge 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  saying  something  about  this  "  other 
woman  in  the  case."  It  will  not  escape  observation  that  James 
Maybrick  did  not  return  home  on  the  evening  of  the  Grand 
National  until  after  Mrs.  Maybrick's  return.  Had  he  received  any 
letter  or  heard  anything  in  the  meantime,  and  was  it  that  which 
made  him,  when  he  got  home,  give  Mrs.  Maybrick  a  thrashing  and 
a  black  eye,  and  shout  out  that — 

"  Such  a  scandal  will  be  over  the  town  to-morrow  "  ? 

It  is,  at  all  events,  palpable  that  something  has  been  kept  back 
about  this  quarrel  on  their  return  from  the  Grand  National. 

Now,  why  has  all  this  been  kept  back  1  Why  was  not  the 
solicitor  whom  Mrs.  Maybrick  consulted  on  that  Saturday,  under 
the  guidance  of  her  confidential  friend,  Mrs.  Briggs,  put  into  the 
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imsfdent      ^^"^  Crown  to  show  what  were  the  relations  between  J ames 

—        Maybrick  and  his  wife  1    Why  was  not  Mrs.  Briggs  asked  anything 
about  this  1 

The  next  date  as  to  which  Brierley's  name  is  introduced  is  in 
the  evidence  of  Alfred  Schweisso,  the  waiter  at  the  hotel  in  London, 
in  reference  to  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  London,  from  the 
21st  to  the  28th  of  March. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  this  visit  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  to  London  has  never  been  told.  It  has  been  assumed 
(in  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  distinctly  told  the  Jury  so)  that  this 
visit  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  to  London  was  for  the  purpose  of  a  pre- 
arranged adulterous  intrigue  with  Brierley  ! 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury  this  in  these  words : — 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  this  matter  upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
■whatever  ;  in  facfe,  we  have  it  now  stated  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself  that  she 
did.  about  the  latter  part  of.  March  last,  carry  on  an  adulterous  intercourse 
with  this  man  Brierley.  She  went  up  to  London  for  that  purpose,  and  she 
stayed  for  some  nights  at  the  hotel  there  with  him.  They  stayed  together  as 
man  and  wife,  and  she  afterwards  returned  and  went  about  her  other  duties." 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  to  select  language  which  is  applicable 
to  such  a  statement  made  by  a  Judge  when  presiding  at  a  criminal 
trial. 

The  only  language  I  will  allow  myself  to  use  is  that  Mrs.  May- 
brick never  stated  one  single  word  of  all  this.  The  only  words 
she  used  which  could  in  any  way  be  said  to  refer  either  to  Mr. 
Brierley  or  to  any  adulterous  intercourse  are  as  follow. 

In  her  statement  to  the  Jury  she  said  : — 

"In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  add  that  for  the  love  of  our  children  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  future  a  perfect  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  us, 
and  that  on  the  day  before  his  death  I  made  a  free  and  full  confession  to  him, 
and  received  his  entire  forgiveness  for  the  fearful  wrong  I  had  done  him." 

There  was  not  one  other  word  said  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  upon  the 
subject. 

And  what  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ought  to  have  pointed  out  to 
the  Jury  is  the  remarkable  absence  of  any  evidence  whatever  at 
the  Trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  ever  even  seen  this  man  Brier- 
ley before,  and  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Crown 
disclosed  the  history  of  the  meeting  of  Brierley  with  Mrs.  May- 
brick in  London,  it  could  only  suggest  some  sudden  freak  so  far  as 
Brierley  was  concerned,  and  was  inconsistent  with  any  pre- arrange- 
ment with  Brierley. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  perverted  the  evidence  when  he  repre- 
sented it  to  the  Jury  as  a  matter  beyond  doubt  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
went  up  to  London  "  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  adulterous 
intercourse  with  Bi'ierley."     There  was  absolutely  no  evidence 
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whatever  of  any  such  pre-arrangement  with  Brierley,  and  it  must  la^^ent 
be  perfectly  plain  to  my  readers  that  those  engaged  in  getting  up  — 
the  case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
keeping  back  all  references  to  any  previous  acquaintance  between 
Brierley  and  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

It  must  strike  every  reader  of  this  treatise  that  the  history  of 
the  object  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  visit  to  London  was  not  told  at  the 
Trial. 

[Note, —  When  she  ivas  in  London  she  was  taken  hy  Miss  Baillie^ 
with  whom  she  was  staying  on  a  visit,  to  see  Miss  Baillie's  solici- 
tors, Messrs.  Markby  and  Stewart,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
object  of  her  seeing  this  solicitor  ivhen  in  London  was  not  disclosed  at 
the  Trial.  Mrs.  Maybrick's  object  in  consulting  Messrs.  Markby  and 
Steivart  was  at  all  events  not  '■^ for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an 
adtdterous  intrigtie  with  Mr.  Brierley." — A.  W.  McD.] 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  however,  not  only  told  the  Jury  that  this 
visit  was  one  which  had  been  pre-arranged  with  Brierley  for  the 
purpose  of  adulterous  intercourse,  but  he  went  on  to  say — 

"I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  desirable— it  is  certainly  not  desirable— 
to  read  anything  which  is  not  necessary  in  such  a  matter.  I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  to  say  anything  or  read  to  you  the  correspondence  between  the 
prisoner  and  Mr.  Flatman,  who  kept  the  hotel  in  question.  It  proves  nothing 
except  that  she  did  make  preparations  to  come  up  to  London,  and  made  pre- 
parations to  stay  at  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr,  Brierley." 

Now,  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  in  that  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Flatman  which  proves  anything  of  the  kind.  It  consists  simply 
of  letters  and  telegrams  engaging  rooms  and  ordering  dinner— 
with  particular  directions  as  to  the  dinner  for  Mr,  and  Mrs.  T. 
Maybrick. 

Mr.  Addison,  when  opening  the  case  for  the  Crown,  stated  the 
effect  of  these  letters  fairly.    He  said  :  

"  Upon  the  16th  of  March  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  to  telegraph  to  London  to 
a  hotel  in  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  You  will  have  before  you  the 
letters  which  she  wrote  and  which  will  be  put  in  evidence.  The  efifect  of  them 
IS  this  :  On  the  16th  of  March  she  telegraphed  for  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom 
at  this  private  hotel.  Having  received  no  answer,  she  wrote  again  to  the 
landlord  and  told  him  the  rooms  were  engaged  for  Mrs.  Maybrick  of  Man 
Chester  ;  and  she  wrote  again  as  to  details  as  to  the  sort  of  dinner  which  'Mr 
and  Mrs.  Maybrick '  would  like  to  have,  saying  that  her  '  sister-in-law '  was 
inexperienced  in  such  matters.  On  the  18th  (Monday)  she  wrote  again  to  the 
hotel  saying  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  arrive  on  the  21st  (Thursdavf 
that  her  sister  would  stay  there  a  week-from  the  21st  to  the  28th— and  that 
she  was  not  particular  as  to  price.'    You  have  her  then  writing  these  letters 

h^dster-Saw.' ''"'^^  "^^^"^  '^'^  Bitting-room  and  bedroom  for 
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Brieriey  Now,  SO  far  as  those  letters  go,  taken  with  the  fact  that  no 

Incident.  g^j^jg^^^g  whatever  was  given  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  even  knew  Brier- 
ley,  they  distinctly  point  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  engaging  those  rooms 
for  some  one  else  than  herself— in  fact,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Maybrick  of  Manchester,  who  were  not  called  as  witnesses  to  deny 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  called  to  deny  it  that  they  were  the  persons  for  whom 
those  rooms  were  engaged.  Mrs.  Maybrick  may  even  be  assumed 
to  have  made  use  of  their  names  without  their  authority,  but  what 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  so  far  as  those  letters  themselves  are 
concerned,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  those  engaged  in  getting  up 
the  prosecution  kept  out  of  the  case  any  evidence  at  the  Trial 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  even  knew  Brieriey,  before  this  visit  to  London, 
it  is  a  direct  perversion  of  the  evidence  to  say,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  summed  up  that  evidence  to  the  Jury,  that  Mrs.  May- 
brick— 

"  Made  preparations  to  stay  at  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr. 
Brieriey,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  '  carrying  on  an  adulterous  intercourse  witlx 
him.'" 

[Note. — Although  no  evidence  was  given  at  the  Trial  of  any  pre- 
vious acquaintance  between  Mr.  Brieriey  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  I  am 
informed  by  Cadwallader,  the  2)arlour-maid,  and  Elizabeth  Hum- 
phreys, the  cook,  that  Mr.  Brieriey  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Mr.  May- 
brick's  ;  but  that,  except  at  dinner  j^chrties,  he  was  never  at  Battle- 
crease  House,  ayid  that  neither  Mr.  Brieriey  nor  any  other  visitor,  in 
fact,  ever  came  to  Battlecrease  House  and  saio  Mrs.  Maybrick  alone. 
If  Brieriey  did,  in  fact,  betray  his  host,  James  Maybrick,  it  is  very 
sad;  but  the  betrayer,  and  not  the  victim,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
scorn  of  my  readers.  Our  scorn  must  be  absolutely  exhausted  on  the 
man  who  accepts  his  friend! s  hospitality  and  eats  his  food  and  drinks 
his  wine  at  his  table,  and  then  betrays  him  by  seducing  his  wife. — 
A.  W.  McD.] 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  thus  engaged  the  rooms,  and 
that  Brieriey  subsequently  was  seen  with  her  at  that  hotel,  creates 
an  inference  which  (if  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  been  presiding 
over  a  Divorce  Court,  and  if  the  question  at  issue  was  adultery) 
might  have  been  fairly  drawn.  But,  in  this  Maybrick  case,  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  was  not  presiding  over  a  Divorce  Court,  but  over 
a  Criminal  Court,  and  the  issue  before  the  Jury  was  not  Adultery 
but  Murder,  and  until  the  Jury  had  returned  their  verdict, 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  present  in  the  capacity  of  counsel  for  the 
accused,  and  not  of  prosecuting  counsel ;  and  I  protest  that  the 
inference  drawn  from  those  letters  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  engaging 
those  rooms,  that  she  had — 
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" '  Made  preparations  to  stay  at  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Brierley,'  and  'for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  adulterous  intercourse 
with  him,'  " 

"was  an  inference  which  should  have  been  left  to  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  and  that  Mr,  Justice  Stephen,  in  his  capacity  of  "  counsel 
for  the  accused,"  should  have  protected  her  from  that  inference 
by  pointing  out  to  the  Jury  that  the  prosecution  had  given  no 
evidence  as  to  any  prior  acquaintance  with  Brierley.  But  Mr, 
Justice  Stephen  was  not  content  with  drawing  that  inference  and 
putting  forward  that  insinuation,  as  a  prejudice  against  Mrs.  May- 
brick  personally,  but  he  went  on  to  cast  a  filthy  insinuation  upon 
her ;  he  went  on  to  say  : — 

"What  certainly  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  about  her 
conduct  is  that  Brierley  is  not  the  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  hotel  in 
London,  or  who  appeared  at  the  hotel  in  a  very  questionable  position — we 
cannot  go  into  the  matter  in  detail  —we  do  not  know  precisely  what  happened, 
or  who  the  person  was,  as  we  do  know  some  person,  not  being  Brierley,  met 
her  at  the  hotel  earUer  in  the  evening,  and  that  he  went  out  with  her  to 
various  places," 

Now  that  language  can  only  mean  one  thing — that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  having  made  preparations  to  stay  at  the  hotel  with 
Brierley  for  the  purpose  of  adulterous  intercourse,  had  received 
a  visit  earlier  in  the  evening  "  from  some  other  man  in  a  very 
questionable  position," 

Why  did  not  Mr,  Justice  Stephen,  when  casting  such  a  filthy 
insinuation  as  that  upon  the  woman  in  the  dock,  which  would 
prejudice  everybody  against  her,  go  into  detail?  Why  did  he  not 
tell  them  what  the  evidence  about  it  was — that  the  only  evidence 
about  it  was  that  of  Schweisso,  who  had  said  that  at  6-30  p.m. 
that  evening  a  gentleman  had  called  and  that  they  went  out 
together  to  dinner  and  the  theatre,  and  that  Mrs,  Maybrick  had 
not  returned  to  the  hotel  when  he  went  to  bed  at  11  o'clock,  and 
that  that  gentleman  had  called  on  Mrs.  Maybrick  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  she  had  gone  out. 

What  in  the  world  is  there  in  that  evidence  which  can  possibly 
justify  any  man — much  less  any  judge  presiding  at  a  criminal 
trial — in  casting  such  a  filthy  insinuation  upon  any  woman  ? 

Mr,  Justice  Stephen  says,  "We  do  not  know  who  the  person 
was,"  The  Crown  knew  who  he  was ;  they  had  subpa;naed  him, 
and  he  was  in  Court  ready  to  answer  any  question  put  to  him. 
The  Crown  knew  that  he  was  a  very  old  family  friend,  who  had 
called  and  taken  Mrs.  Maybrick  out  to  dinner  and  the  theatre, 
and  the  Crown  did  not  venture  to  even  breath  an  insinuation  that 
there  was  any  impropriety  whatever  in  the  matter.  If  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  thought  there  had  been,  and  that  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  Mr,  James  Maybrick's  death,  why  did  he 
not  order  him  to  go  into  the  witness-box  1 
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£dSt  pressing  home  that  filthy  insinuation  as  a 

— "  prejudice  against  this  woman  in  the  dock  on  her  trial  for  murder, 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  went  on  to  speak  of  her  conduct  du^-ing  this 
visit  to  London  thus  : — 

"  So  that  she  had  left  her  husband,  coming  to  London,  meeting  a  man 
who  has  not  been  recognized,  who  is  not  known,  and  with  him  passing  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  day  apparently.  It  was  a  very  curious  transaction.  Who- 
ever this  man  was,  she  was  seen  at  breakfast  with  another  man,  who  probably 
may  have  been  Mr.  Brierley,  but  he  has  not  been  positively  identified,  and  he 
seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  day.  After  that  she  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  company  of  Brierley,  that  is  dear.  "  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  evidence  as  to  where  they  went  that  day — but  this  is  not  a  divorce  case, 
and  we  will  not  go  into  these  details — but  .she  did  sleep  with  Brierley  that 
night.  They  stopped  that  night  at  the  hotel,  and  the  result  was  they  stayed 
together  two  or  three  nights." 

I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  observe  that  there  was  no 
suggestion  during  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  ever  before  or  since  been  an  unfaithful  wife  on 
any  other  occasion,  that  there  was  not  even  a  suggestion  that  on 
any  other  occasion  she  had  placed  herself  in  any  compromising 
position  with  Brierley  or  anybody  else.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  and  -the  whole  effect  of  the  absence 
of  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  during  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was,  as  stated  to  the  Magistrates  by  Superintendent 
Bryning,  that  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  their  married  life — 

"From  what  the  police  knew  It  appears  that  Mr.  James  Maybrick  and  his 
wife  lived  happily  together  uutii  about  the  time  of  the  Grand  National  this 
year,  which  was  run  on  the  29th  of  March," 

and  as  stated  by  Michael  Maybrick— 

Q.  The  only  complaint  having  to  do  with  her  wag  in  reference  to  the 
quarrel  about  the  Grand  National  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so,  I  firmly  believe  that  he  knew  nothmg  except  what 
took  place  on  the  racecourse. 

S  path  of  If  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  fall  on  that  occasion,  it  is  clear  that  in 

virtue.  .^g^g  j^er  first  sin — her  first  and  only  departure  from  her  allegiance 

to  her  husband ;  and  it  is  something  new  among  men  (whatever 
it  may  be  among  women  as  among  themselves,  when  they  parade 
their  own  virtue  by  casting  eyes  of  scorn  upon  some  fallen  sister 
who,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  has  been  robbed  of  her  virtue  on 
the  roadside  of  life,  as  if  scorn  was  the  diamond  of  virtue)— it  is 
sometliinii  new  among  men,  I  say,  to  stand  by  and  approve  of  any 
man  lace'rating,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did,  a  woman  against 
whose  virtue  the  only  suggestion  made  was  that  she  on  one  occa- 
sion fell  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  men 
who  could  look  a  fallen  sister  in  the  face  and  say  that  they  have 
never  fallen  from  the  path  of  virtue  themselves.    It  is  something 
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new  in  this  country  that  the  virtues  of  our  homes  need  be  propped  SSidl^t, 
up  by  a  judge  on  the  bench  lacerating  a  woman  if  she  has  unfor-  — 
tunately  •  been  detected  in  a  single  fall  from  the  path  of  virtue. 
The  virtue  of  English  homes  needs  no  such  propping  and  proclaim- 
ing, and  it  can  be  only  those  the  virtue  of  whose  own  homes  is 
insecure  that  can  require  a  judge  to  give  such  proppings  and 
proclaimings.  If,  in  the  particular  class  of  society  in  which  Mrs. 
Maybrick  lived  in  Liverpool,  such  proppings  and  proclaimings  are 
necessary,  such  a  society  is  not  representative  of  the  homes  of 
England,  which  are  not  so  rotten  at  the  core  as  to  require  them, 
and  I  feel  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  few  indeed  of  my  readers 
who  have  read  the  extracts  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
summing  up  to  the  Jury  about  this  visit  to  London  without  feelings 
of  indignation — that  all  my  readers,  in  fact,  except  those  the  virtue 
of  whose  homes  is  insecure,  have  so  read  them,  and  those  feelings 
of  indignation  found  vent  in  the  agitation  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world  which  arose  the  moment  that  speech  was  read. 

The  world  will,  of  course,  assume  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  did,  on 
this  occasion,  fall  from  the  path  of  virtue — did  commit  adultery 
with  Brierley.  They  will  accept  her  own  words  in  her  statement 
to  the  Jury  as  a  confession,  not  inerely  of  an  estrangement  of  love 
from  her  husband  for  Brierley,  but  of  her  having  actually  com- 
mitted adultery  with  Brierley — 

"  On  the  day  before  his  death  I  made  a  full  and  free  confession  to  him  and 
received  his  entire  forgiveness  for  the  fearful  wrong  I  had  done  him." 

The  world  will,  of  course,  assume  that  "  the  fearful  wrong  she 
had  done  him"  was  actual  adultery — and  especially  when  the  world 
knows,  as  it  does  by  the  evidence  of  Michael  Maybrick,  that  there 
was  "another  woman  in  the  case,  and  that  there  were  complaints 
on  both  sides  "  it  will  naturally  be  assumed  that  at  some  time  or 
other — mider  some  temptation  or  other — Mrs.  Maybrick  had  fallen 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  had  confessed  it  to  her  husband  and 
her  husband  had  forgiven  her. 

But  what  is  there  in  these  words  of  Mrs.  May  brick's  statement 
to  the  Jury  which  could  have  justified  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  his 
possitive  assertion  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  herself  stated  that  she 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  the  end  of  March  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  an  adulterous  intrigue  with  Brierley,  and  that  she  her- 
self had  stated  that  she  had  stayed  with  him  for  some  days  at  a 
London  hotel  1 

Mrs.  Maybrick  had  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

[Note. — Mr.  Britrley,  of  course,  can  tell,  but  though  he  was  sub-  Mr.  Brie.iey. 
pcenaed  by  the  Crown,  and  was  present  in  court,  the  Crown  did  not 
venture  to  put  him  into  the  witness-box,  and  the  only  account  he  has 
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given  of  the  relations  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Mayhrich  was  given 
to  a  newspaper  interviewer  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Mayhrich  was  lying 
under  sentence  of  deaths  and  his  account  of  them,  given  on  that  solemn 
occasion,  was  this : — 

"  A  most  injurious  misconstruction  and  misinterpretation  has  been  put  upon 
my  relations  with  Mrs.  Maybrick,  as  unjust  to  her  as  it  is  unfair  to  myself. 
Our  meeting  in  London  was  a  grave  wrong,  but  in  this  trial  it  has  been 
magnified  greatly  to  her  injury  and  mine,  and  assumptions  have  been  based 
upon  it  which  are  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  actual  facts."] 

Mrs.  Maybrick,  when  stunned  by  the  verdict,  placing  her 
hands  on  the  rails  of  the  dock,  uttered  words  which  must  not  be 
forgotten : — 

"  My  Lord,  everything  has  been  against  me.  Although  evidence  has  been 
given  as  to  a  great  many  circumstances  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brierley,  much 
has  been  withheld  which  might  have  influenced  the  jury,  1  am  not  guilty  of 
this  crime." 

The  world  will,  of  course,  assume  from  the  evidence  of  Nurse 
Wilson  that  on  the  Friday,  the  day  before  death,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
did  make  a  confession  of  adultery  to  her  husband. 
Nurse  Wilson.         Nurse  Wilson's  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  on  the  day  before 
death  was — 

"  During  the  evening  of  the  Friday,  about  six  o'clock,  the  patient  said, '  0, 
Bunny,  Bunny  !  how  could  you  do  it  ?  I  did  not  think  it  of  you.'  He  said 
this  three  times." 

Q.  At  that  time  how  did  he  appear  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind  ? 
A.  He  appeared  quite  conscious, 
Q.  Did  Mrs.  Maybrick  answer  ? 

A.  Yes.  She  said,  "  You  silly  old  darling,  don't  trouble  your  head  about 
things." 

There  may,  however,  be  some  of  my  readers — and  I  confess  I  have 
that  feeling  myself,  who  will  say  that  this  evidence  of  Nurse  Wilson 
is  certainly  not  suggestive  that  any  confession  of  actual  adultery  had 
been  made.  It  rather  suggests  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  confessed 
to  her  husband  that  she  had  deceived  him  about  Brierley — that 
she  had  met  him  in  London,  or  corresponded  with  him,  or  other- 
wise placed  herself  in  a  compromising  position  with  Brierley.  But 
whatever  it  was  that  she  did  confess  on  that  occasion,  Mrs.  May- 
brick alone  can  now  tell,  and  what  she  said  herself  about  it  in  her 
statement  to  the  Jury  gives  weight  to  the  evidence  of  Michael 
Maybrick,  who  did  not  think  that  any  confession  of  adultery  had 
been  made — 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  your  brother  died  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  guilty 
meeting  in  London  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  am  convinced  of  it. 


Brierley 
Incident. 
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But  assuming — as  we  must  assume — that  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  ^^^Z. 
fact  fall  from  the  path  of  virtue  on  the  occasion  (the  only  occa-  - — 
sion  suggested)  of  this  visit  of  hers  to  London,  was  there  nothing 
which  will  appeal  to  the  candour  of  men  and  women  as  an  extenu- 
ation for  that  fall  in  the  fact  disclosed  by  Michael  Maybrick  ? — 

Q.  You  are  aware  there  were  complaints  on  both  sides  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  name  of  a  woman  has  been  introduced  into  this  case  ?  ptLerwoman 
A.  Yes.  _  '^'^ 

Q.  You  are  aware  that,  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
went  to  consult  a  friend  in  reference  to  this  woman  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Q.  And  a  reconciliation  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  between 
Mr.  Maybrick  and  his  wife  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  men  and  women  of  England — suppos- 
ing Mrs.  Maybrick,  at  a  time  when  with  knowledge  or  a  belief 
that  her  husband  was  not  true  to  her,  had  succumbed  to  some 
man  who  was  "  kind  "  to  her,  and  taken  advantage  of  this  woman 
in  her  hour  of  weakness — is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  any  judge  who 
had  heard  this  evidence  of  Michael  Majbrick's,  should  publicly 
lacerate  that  woman  in  the  dock  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  lacerated 
her,  and  leave  such  evidence  as  this  of  Michael  Maybrick's  un- 
noticed, and  say  it  would  be  "painful"  to  call  Brierley? 

I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  peruse  the  following  (which  is  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  given  during  the  whole  proceedings  concern 
iog  the  arrangements  for  this  visit  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  London, 
and  of  what  occurred  during  that  visit),  and  peruse  it  candidly  with- 
out any  desire  to  revel  over  the  weakness  of  some  weak  woman  when 
it  is  discovered  and  dragged  into  the  glare  of  publicity  (which  is  the 
food  the  modern  Press  supplies  to  those  who  run  and  read  our 
newspaper  literature),  but  with  a  careful  thought  whether  such 
evidence  is  such  as  should  have  justified  a  jury  if  the  issue  before 
th  em  had  been  adultery  (instead  of  murder)  in  finding  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  did  commit  adultery. 

If  a  sufficient  proof  of  adultery  in  March  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficientproofofmotive  for  murder  in  May,  which  is  what  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  emphatically  and  repeatedly  laid  it  down  to  be,  then  1 
insist  that  the  sufficient  proof  of  adultery,  at  all  events,  must  be 
shown  by  the  evidence ;  and  this,  I  say,  a  perusal  of  this  evidence 
(and  It  was  the  only  evidence  given)  does  not  show.  I  shall  also 
ask  my  readers  to  draw  this  inference  from  the  absence  of  any 
further  evidence  by  those  engaged  in  getting  up  the  prosecution  of 
this  case,  that  the  history  of  this  visit  to  London  has  not  been 
told ;  and  that  until  some  public  investigation  has  been  made  into 
the  real  history,  we  should  not,  like  the  Levites  of  old,  "  pass  hy 
on  the  other  side ;  "  but  should  consider  thoughtfully  and  earnestly 
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Brieriey      the  kst  words  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  addressed  to  us  all — solemn 
Incident.     y^^j.^^^  uttered  at  the  most  terribly  solemn  moment  of  her  life,  at 
the  moment,  when  stunned  with  the  verdict,  when  she  saw,  as  all 
the  world  saw,  that  she  had  been  found  guilty  of  murder  because 
she  had  committed  adultery,  and  was  asked  : — 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  why  the  Court  should  not  pronounce  sentence 
of  death?" 

the  prisoner,  placing  her  hands  on  the  rails  of  the  dock,  said  : — 

"  My  Lord,  everything  has  been  against  me.  I  wish  to  say,  although 
evidence  has  been  given  as  to  a  great  many  circumi5tance8  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Brieriey,  much  has  been  withheld  which  might  have  influenced  the  jury 
had  it  been  told.    I  am  not  guilty  of  this  crime." 

Not  guilty  of  this  crime  ! — this  crime  of  wilful  murder  !  She 
was  on  her  trial  for  murder,  not  adultery!  Brieriey  was  not 
called  !  The  chambermaid  was  not  called  !  The  police  produced 
as  their  only  witness  the  waiter,  Alfred  Schweisso  !  This  is  the 
position  of  this  matter,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  now  passing  in  our 
midst  either  to  death  or  madness  in  Woking  Jail,  cast  into  asso- 
ciation with  the  most  degraded  of  her  sex.  Have  the  English 
people  become  like  the  Levites  of  old,  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 
Are  my  readers  Levites  1 
Alice  Yapp.  The  evidence  as  to  the  arrangements  for  this  visit  is  that  of 

Alice  Yapp,  who  said  at  the  Inquest : — 

Q.  Carry  your  memory  back  to  the  week  before  the  Grand  National.  Do 
you  remember  whether  in  that  week  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  away  in  London — 
whether  she  was  away  from  home  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  in  which  she  left  home  ? 

A.  It  was  either  the  Friday  or  the  Saturday  before  the  Grand  National — 
the  week  before. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  she  returned  ? 
A.  The  day  before  the  Grand  National. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  your  master  was  away  from  home  or  not  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  matter  by  which  you  can  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  that  week  ? 

A.  Yes.    When  she  left  she  told  me  to  write  her  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Q.  Did  you  address  letters  to  her  there  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  wrote  to  her  on  the  Sunday,  and  addressed  my  letter  to  the 
Grand. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  : — 

"I  remember  the  29th  of  March,  and  that  the  week  before  that  Mrs.  May- 
brick was  away  from  home.  She  left,  as  her  address  for  letters  to  be  sent  her, 
'  Grand  Hotel,  London,'  and  I  wrote  to  her  at  that  address." 

At  the  Trial  :— 

"I  remember  the  day  of  the  Grand  National,  the  29th  of  March,  and 
before  that  I  am  aware  that  my  mistress  had  gone  to  London.    Before  going, 
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she  said  she  was  visiting  London  to  see  her  mother,  and  I  promised  to  write  Brierley 
to  her."  Incident 

The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  arrangements 
for  visiting  London,  out  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  evolved  his 
assertion  to  the  Jury — that  Mrs.  Maybrick  "had  left  her  hus- 
band," and  had  "  made  preparations  to  stay  at  Flatman's  Hotel  in 
London,"  for  the  "purpose  of  carrying  on  an  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Brierley." 

The  real  effect  of  this  evidence  is,  that  she  did  not  "  leave  her 
husband,"  but  that  Mr.  James  Maybrick  was  at  home  and  was 
fully  cognizant  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  going  to  London,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  stop  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  her  going  to  London  and  her  going  to  visit  to  London 
stop  at  the  Grand  Hotel  was  a  matter  perfectly  well  known  to  her 
husband,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  she  should  go. 
There  is  no  question  of  "  leaving  her  husband  "  about  it.  Alice 
Yapp,  at  the  Trial,  introduced  something  which  she  had  said 
nothing  about,  either  at  the  Inquest  or  Magisterial  Inquiry, 
namely,  that  she  had  said  before  leaving  that  she  was  going  to 
visit  her  mother,  which  is  an  extremely  unlikely  tale,  because 
James  Maybrick  knew  that  her  mother  was  not  in  London  but 
in  Paris.  If  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  telling  a  fib  of  intrigue,  she  Mbsofmtrigue 
w^ould  have  given  out  that  she  was  gomg  to  visit  some  one  whom 
her  husband  might  suppose  was  in  London.  It  is  absolutely 
absurd  to  suppose  that  she  would  have  said  any  such  thino-  as 
that  she  was  going  to  London  to  see  her  mother !  *^ 

As  to  what  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  while  in  London  the  only  evidence 
which  the  Crown  brought  forward  was  that  of  Alfred  Schweisso, 
the  waiter  of  Flatman's  Hotel  ! !  the  hotel  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  written  ordering  rooms  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  of  Man- 
chester. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Coroner  at  the  Inquest  on  the 
body  of  James  Maybrick  had  said  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  must  be 
present  "to  be  identified  by  a  witness  "  before  he  took  any  evidence 
touchmg  the  death  of  James  Maybrick  ! !  and  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  accordmgly  brought  from  Walton  Jail  into  the  ante-room  of 
the  Coroner's  Court  to  be  "identified,"  and  when  there,  firs!  of  all 
Mr.  Flatman,  the  proprietor  of  this  private  hotel,  was  sent  into  the 
ante-room  to  identify  her,  but  he  could  not ! 

Mr.  Flatman's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was  :— 


f  Ar^"  ^""^  ^^t*""^?'  ^^'''"S  received  these  letters,  did,  on  the  21st 

of  March,  a  lady  present  herself  at  your  hotel  t  ,      ,         c  ..ibc 

A.  1  presume  from  my  books  that  she  did.    I  am  told,  but  do  not  know 
her,  and  have  no  recollection  of  her.  '^-uow 
Q  Can  you  tell  me  of  your  own  knowledge  whether,  later  on  the  same 
day,  she  was  jomed  by  another  person  ? 


Mr.  Flatman. 


A.  No. 
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her. 


Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  if  any  gentleman  stayed  with 


Schweisso, 
the  waiter. 


A.  No.    I  am  told- 


Q.  For  anything  you  know  she  may  have  slept  by  herself \f 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Would  you  recognize  the  lady  again  if  you  saw  her  ? 
A.  No.    I  have  been  shown  some  ladies  here,  but  I  could  not  recognize 
any  of  them. 

Then  those  who  were  getting  up  this  case  called  Alfred 
Schweisso,  the  waiter,  instead  of  the  chambermaid.  It  is  very 
odd  that  the  police  did  not  call  the  chambermaid  !  ! 

Schweisso's  evidence  at  the  Inquest  was : — 

"  I  am  head  waiter  at  the  private  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Flatman,  in  London. 
I  was  at  the  hotel  on  Thursday,  21st  of  March.  A  lady  named  Mrs.  Maybnck 
arrived  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  brought  a  portman- 
teau and  a  dressing-bag  with  her.    She  also  engaged  a  bedroom  and  sittmg- 

room."  ,  ■  1  n 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  her  as  Mrs.  Maybnck  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  already  seen  her  once  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  know  her  now  ? 
A.  Yes. 

The  witness  was  taken  by  Inspector  Baxendale  into  the  adjoin- 
ing ante-room,  and  there  identified  Mrs.  Maybrick  as  the  lady  who 
had  stopped  at  the  hotel.  On  his  return  into  court  the  Coroner 
said — 

Q.  Have  you  just  seen  that  lady  ? 
A.  Ye^. 

Q.  You  have  seen  her  before  to-day  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  She'  was  then  amongst  a  number  of  ladies  and  other  persons 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  her  ? 

A.  No.  ,    ^  0 

Q.  Having  got  to  the  hotel  what  did  she  do  ? 

A.  She  engaged  the  dining-room,  and  the  bedroom  adjoining  the  dining- 

'  '^°™Q.  Later  in  the  day  did  a  gentleman  come  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  the  same  evening  a  gentleman  came  and  took  her  out  to 
dinner  and  to  the  theatre. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  return  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  gone  to  bed.  .  .    ■,  v 

Q.  The  next  morning,  the  22nd,  had  Mrs.  Maybnck  been  ]omed  by 

another  person  ?  ^  xv.   u  4.  i 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Maybrick ;  another  person  came  to  the  noteL 
Q.  What  name  did  he  give  ? 
A.  He  was  her  husband  as  far  as  I  knew. 
Q.  This  was  a  male  person  ? 
A  Yes. 

q!  Did  they  stay  at  the  hotel  as  man  and  wife ! 
A.  Yes,  they  did. 
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Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  on  these  terms  ?  Indd^nt 

A.  From  the  21st  to  the  24th.   

The  Coroner :  When  you  say  they  stopped  on  those  terms,  do  you  mean 
to  say  they  slept  in  the  same  bed  ? 

A.  They  slept  in  the  same  bedroom. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  on  Thursday,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  lady 
went  from  the  hotel  with  a  young  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes,  ntxt  morning  he  called,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  out,  and  he  never 
called  again. 

The  Coroner :  On  Friday  morning,  the  S3nd,  you  found  a  gentleman 
whom  you  believed  to  be  the  husband  of  the  lady.  When  did  you  first  see 
him? 

A.  At  breakfast  time. 

Q.  From  that  time  up  to  Sunday,  the  24th,  they  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  that  is  the  gentleman  [pointing  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Brierley]. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  on  the  24th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  entries  in  the  memorandum  book  produced  yours  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mulholland  :  You  say  that  a  gentleman  called  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  gentleman  you  saw  this  afternoon  [Mr.  Brierley]  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  gentleman  called  and  took  her  out  to  a  theatre,  and  you  know 
oo  more  about  him  ? 

A.  Except  that  he  called  to  see  her  next  morning  and  she  was  out. 

Q.  The  gentleman  you  have  identified  [Mr.  Brierley]  came  on  the  Friday, 
the  22nd? 

A.  Yes,  I  expect  so. 

Q.  But  do  not  mind  expecting,  vhcn  did  you  see  him  ? 
A.  At  breakfast  on  Friday  morning. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  the  same  gentleman  who  took  her  out  on  the  former 
evening  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

At  the  Magisterial  Inquiry  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  March  21st,  I  was  at  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Maybrick  came  there 
about  1-30  in  the  afternoon.  She  brought  with  her  a  portmanteau  and  dres- 
sing case.  No  one  was  then  with  her.  Afterwards  a  gentleman  called  about 
6-30  in  the  evening.  They  went  out  together  in  a  cab  about  ten  minutes  past 
seven  o'clock.  I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock,  but  did  not  see  Mrs.  May- 
brick return.  Next  morning,  Friday,  the  22nd,  at  breakfast  time,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Maybrick  at  half-past  nine.  A  gentleman  I  understood  to  be  Mr.  Maybrick 
was  with  her.  I  noio  know  it  was  Mr.  Brierley.  They  had  breakfast  together. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Brierley  who  was  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  the  previous  day, 
Thursday,  21st,  but  another  man.  They  dined  together  at  the  hot'dl  in  the 
evening.  I  did  not  see  them  together  again  until  the  following  morning, 
Saturday,  23rd,  when  they  were  at  breakfast.  They  remained  at  the  hotel 
till  Sunday  morning,  the  24th,  when  I  saw  them  again  at  breakfast  time. 
They  left  at  lunch  time,  and  about  one  o'clock  Mr.  Maybrick  said  he  had  a 
telegram  from  his  brother.  He  paid  the  bill  for  the  two.  I  produce  a  copy 
of  the  bill.  Brierley  paid  £2  13s.  On  Thursday,  March  2l8t,  he  had  dining- 
loom  and  bedroom  adjoining  at  9,  Chapel  Place.    On  Friday,  the  22ud,  he  had 
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Brierley  No.  9  bedroom  and  16  sitting-room  in  Henrietta  Street.  During  their  stay 
Incident.      ^j^g^.^  ^.j^^  ^^^^        bedroom.    I  knocked  at  their  bedroom  door  to  tell 

tfum  ireakfast  was  ready.    That  was  only  the  first  morning,  Friday,  the  22nd. 

I  taw  Mrs.  MayUick  come  out  of  the  bedroom.    I  did  not  see  Bnerley  come  out. 

At  the  Trial  :— 

"I  remember  on  Thursday,  the  21st  March,  a  lady  coming  to  the  hotel 
between  one  and  half- past  one  o'clock." 
Q.  Who  was  that  lady  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  rooms  had  been  engaged  beforehand  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rooms  were  engaged  ? 

A.  The  first  rooms  were  in  Chapel  Place— a  dining-room  and  bedroom 

adjoining.  ,       .  r.  e 

Q.  Was  there  any  gentleman  called  to  see  the  lady  m  the  atternoon  oi 

that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

His  Lordship :  What  time  ? 

A.  About  half -past  six  o'clock. 

Q,  What  did  they  do  that  evening  ? 

A.  They  went  out. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  About  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  Mrs.  Maybrick  returned  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  her  next  ? 
A.  On  Friday,  the  22nd,  at  breakfast. 
Q.  Did  any  one  breakfast  with  her  ? 

A.  I  saw  some  one  else  with  her,  but  they  did  not  breakfast  with  her. 
Q.  Was  that  the  gentleman  who  called  the  previous  evening  ? 
A.  No. 

His  Lordship  :  At  what  time  would  that  be  ? 

A.  About  half-past  nine,  a.m. 

Q.  Did  she  breakfast  in  the  private  room  ? 

A.  In  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  private  room,  and  was  occupied  as  a  sil  t  ing- 
room  '  I  did  not  wait  at  breakfast,  although  I  took  it  in  to  her.  It  was  only  for 
one  person.    On  Friday,  the  22nd,  I  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  with  Mr.  Bnerley. 

His  Lordship:  What  time  was  that  1 

A  About  half -vast  seven  o'clock  'p.m.    I  first  saw  Mr.  Brierley  at  dinner 
He  occupied  the  same  bedroom  in  the  hotel  as  Mrs.  Maybrick.    They  occupied 
the  same  bedroom  up  to  Sunday,  when  they  left  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock.    Mrs.  Maybrick  paid  the  biU. 

Discrepancies  Now,  it  is  perfectly  plain  by  a  comparison  of  this  waiter's 
in  evideuce.  evidence  ou  the  three  occasions  that,  had  this  been  a  trial  ot  an 
action  in  the  Divorce  Court  instead  a  criminal  court,  the  judge 
would  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  discrepancies, 
and  would  have  pointed  out  that  this  waiter  had  first  said  that 
Brierley  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  occupied  the  same  bedroom  from 
Thursday,  21st,  to  Sunday,  24th;  that  he  had  then  said  that  he 
first  saw  Brierley  at  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Maybrick  on  Friday 
morning,  the  22nd,  at  9-30  a.m..;  that  the  only  occasion  he  had 
knocked  at  the  bedroom  door  was  on  this  Friday,  the  22nd,  to  say 
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breakfast  was  ready ;  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  only  come  out  of 
the  bedroom ;  that  he  took  up  breakfast  for  only  one  person,  and 
that  he  had  subsequently  said  that  he  did  not  see  Mr.  Brierley 
until  dinner  time  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  on  that  Friday;  that  at  first 
he  said  Brierley  paid  the  hotel  bill,  and  then  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  paid  it.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  (who  had  all  those 
depositions  before  him)  ask  this  man  to  explain  these  discrepancies  1 

[Note. — To  this  evidence  I  will  add  a  copy  of  the  letter  /fett^^*^'* 
received  from  this  ivaiter  Schweisso,  which  I  have  already  set  out  on 
p.  1 6,  and  I  shall  ask  my  readers  whether  this  is  the  sort  of  way  they 
intend  criminal  cases  to  be  got  up  in  this  country  ?  or  even  whether 
they  intend  evidence  about  adultery  to  be  got  up  in  this  way? — 
A.  W.  McD.] 

66,  OHphant  Street,  Queen's  Park  Estate, 

London,  January  18th,  1890. 
Sir, — I  received  your  letter  this  morning  at  this  address,  where  I  am  at 
present  staying,  as  I  have  left  Mr.  Flatman's.  I  should  be  too  glad  to  do  that 
•which  would  be  of  assistance  to  your  committee  in  getting  Mrs.  Maybrick 
released.  I  am  aware  that  everybody  for  the  prosecution  was  dead  against 
her,  especially  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  no  further  than  seeing  that 
justice  was  done,  but  they  proved  to  me  to  be  very  much  two-faced.  I  am 
really  sorry  to  say  that  I  did  not  act  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  but  I  was  really  afraid  of  the  consequences 
that  might  happen.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  "When  I  arrived  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  I  met  an  inspector.  This  was  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  us:  He  said,  "Will  you  be  able  to  recognize  Mrs.  Maybrick?"  I  said 
I  should  not.  He  said,  "  Keep  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  so  as  you  can  see 
her,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  "  because  you  will  be  sworn,  whether  you 
can  recognize  her  or  not,  when  you  are  called."  I  saw  her  twice  before  I  was 
taken  to  recognize  her,  to  the  order  of  the  coroner.  Secondly,  I  had  more 
trouble  in  recognizing  Mr.  Brierley,  as  I  will  prove  to  you.  He  was  in  the  court 
all  the  morning,  near  where  I  was  standing  myself,  and  I  did  not  recognize  him 
again.  Inspector  came  to  me  again,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Brierley  was  against  you  : 
I  suppose  you  recognized  him."  Well,  I  never  saw  him.  I  give  you  this  state- 
ment to  show  you  that  honestly  I  could  not  recognize  him  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  police.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  coroner's  court  the  coroner  dwelt 
chiefly  on  Mrs.  Maybrick's  movements  in  summing  up,  and  that  it  was  pub- 
lished m  the  local  papers  that  the  case  would  be  quashed  up.  I  told  the 
mspector  this.  He  said,  "  I  have  seen  it  myself,  but  I  have  a  diflferent  opinion 
for  its  going  to  end  against  her,"  or  something  to  this  effect.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Brierley.  Of  course,  I  should  not  have  recognized  him  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  police  ;  but  as  I  was  for  the  prosecution,  I  went  by  their 
orders,  which  I  am  sorry  for  now,  for  they  acted  in  a  very  shameful  manner. 
Weil,  after  they  returned  from  luncheon,  that  inspector  told  me  to  nod  to  him 
when  I  recognized  Brierley,  as  he  would  be  in  court  in  two  or  three  minutes 
Well,  1  could  not  recognize  him  when  he  came  ;  but  a  policeman  came  up  to 
me  and  showed  me  where  Mr.  Brierley  was.  I  give  you  this  statement  volun- 
tanly,  to  show  you,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  it  was  a  regular  got-un  case 
of  the  police.-Yours  very  faithfully,  Alfred  Schweisso. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  but  it  has  been  made  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  course  taken  in  the  Maybrick  case,  that  I  should 
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Brieriey  jjave  to  repeat  that  this  was  not  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Divorce 
"-1'^  ■  Court,  with  Adultery  for  the  issue  and  dissolution  of  marriage  as 
the  result,  but  a  criminal  triul  for  Murder  by  Arsenic  with  the 
death  on  the  gallows  as  the  result.  But  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  much  doubt  that  if  a  petitioner  had  ofiered  in  a  Divorce  Court 
as  proof  of  adultery  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  an  hotel  proprietor 
to  say  he  could  not  recognise  the  parties,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
waiter  (the  glaring  discrepancies  of  whose  evidence  showed  that  he 
really  knew  nothing  about  the  matter),  to  say  that  he  identified 
Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Brierley  as  persons  whom  he  had  not  only 
seen  at  the  hotel,  in  his  capacity  of  waiter,  but  who  had  slept 
together  in  the  same  bedroom,  while  the  chambermaid  was  kept 
back,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  doubt  what  Mr.  Justice 
Hanuen  and  Mr.  Justice  Butt  would  have  said  to  the  jury  about 
a  case  being  got  up  in  that  way  !  I  think  either  of  those  judges 
would  have  told  the  jury  that  there  was  insufficient  proof  of  adtdtery, 
that  waiters  at  hotels  do  not  usually  know  who  are  occupying 
bedrooms,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  chambermaid  and  the 
non-recognition  of  the  parties  by  the  landlord  was  a  "  suspicious 
circumstance,"  and,  indeed,  if  not  contested,  suggestive  of  some 
collusion,  or  some  private  arrangement  that  the  history  of  what 
had  really  occurred  should  be  kept  back  from  the  jury. 

Now  has  there  been  any  collusion  or  arrangement  in  this 
Maybrick  case  to  keep  this  back  ? 

If  in  this  Maybrick  case  we  conclude — and  I  take  it  we  must  so 
conclude — that  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  on  some  occasion  or  other 
(whether  at  Flatman's  Hotel  or  elsewhere),  commit  adultery  with 
Brierley,  that  conclusion  is  based  on  assumption,  not  on  proof. 

I^NoTE. — It  will  he  remembered  (see  page  99),  that  Dr.  Garter 
alleges  that  Mr.  Michael  Mayhrich  told  him  on  Thursday,  the  9th 
of  May,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  infidelity  was  not  merely  suspected 
(as  it  might  have  been  suspected  if  Michael  had  at  that  time  received 
the  letter  to  Brierley,  which  Alice  Yapp  alleged  she  had  intercepted 
on  the  8th ),  but  positively  known.  Now,  if  Michael  knew  any- 
thing whatever  about  Flatman's  Hotel  on  that  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  May,  something  has  been  kept  back,  and  the  keeping  it  back 
is  such  a  suspicious  circumstance"  as  to  be  even  capable  of  the 
suggestion  that  Brierley  had  in  some  way  been  in  communication  with 

Michael  May.    Michad  Maybrick  about  this  visit  to  Flatman's  Hotel,  at  which  Mrs. 

^"'''^  Maybrick  by  staying  there  and  meeting  Brierley  there  ( whether ^  they 

actually  occupied  the  same  bedroom  or  not,  or  whether  Brierley 
actually  did  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  or  not),  placed 
herself  in  such  a  compromising  position  for  any  wife  to  be  in  that 
the  circumstance  coidd  not  bear  investigation.  The  police,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Insx)ector  Baxendale,  did  not  receive  the  letters 
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ord  rtng  the  rooms  until  the  25th  of  May.  I  sap,  if  Michael  inSdent 
Maybnch  did  Tcnow  on  that  TMtrsday,  the  9th  o/  May,  anything  — 
about  this  visit  to  Flatman's  Hotel,  especially  in. view  of  the  fad  that 
he  knew  there  was  another  woman  in  the  case  of  whom  Mrs.  Mayhrick 
teas  complaining,  the  fact  of  his  knowing  it,  is  suggestive  that  he 
I  nevj  it  from  Brierley,  as  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  Mrs.  Mayhrick 
had  told  him  about  it,  and  the  fact  that  Michael  Mayhrick  made  the 
Htatemnit  which  Dr.  Carter  saya  he  did  make  on  that  Thursday,  the 
9ih  of  May,  and  presumably  also  to  Dr.  Humphreys  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  May,  it  seems  an  almost  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  real 
history  of  that  visit  to  London  has  not  yet  been  told,  and  that 
Michael  Mayhrick  has  not  told  all  he  knew  about  it. — A.  W.  McD.^ 

The  only  other  thing  which  was  said  about  this  visit  to 
London  Avas,  to  use  Mr.  Addison's  words  : — 

"  What  she  did  for  the  rest  of  the  week  until  Thursday,  the  28th,  when 
she  was  timed  to  come  home,  I  do  not  know,  but  on  the  28th,  exactly  a  week 
after  she  had  gone  away  to  London,  she  returned  to  Battlecrease  House.  The 
next  day,  the  29th  of  March,  the  Grand  National  was  run  in  Liverpool,  and 
both  she  and  her  husband  went  there.  He  came  back  at  seven  at  night,  and 
it  was  evident  to  the  servants  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them." 

Now  this  completes  everything  that  was  brought  forward  about 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  visit  to  London,  or  about  any  occasion  upon  which 
>-he  had  been,  or  had  been  assumed  to  have  been,  an  unfaithful  wife. 
J  shall  ask  my  readers  to  remember  that  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  fall 
on  that  occasion,  it  was  her  one  sin  of  adultery.  We  know 
nothing  about  what  temptations  she  was  exposed  to  at  the  hands 
uf  this  man  Brierley — this  friend  of  James  Maybrick's.  But 
we  have  had  some  indications  of  what  provocation  she  at  that 
tune  had  from  the  evidence  of  Michael  Maybrick  concerning  the 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  James  Maybrick  and  his  wife, 
when  he  gave  her  a  thrashing  and  a  black  eye  the  day  after  her 
return  from  London. 

Q.  You  are  aware  there  were  complaints  on  both  sides  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  name  of  a  woman  )has  been  introduced  into  this  case  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Maybrick  went 
to  consult  a  friend  in  reference  to  this  woman  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  put  forward  any  such  proposition  as  object  of  pity, 
that,  if  a  husband  is  unfaithful  to  his  wife,  the  wife  has  any  right 
to  retaliate  by  being  unfaithful  to  her  husband  ;  but  I  am  going  to 
Liy  down  this  proposition  :  that  if  a  wife  discovers,  or  imagines 
that  she  has  discovered,  that  her  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her,  she, 
V  ith  her  heart  thus  stricken,  is  a  ready  prey  to  the  wiles  of  any 
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man  who  would  be  a  "friend"  to  her,  be  "kind"  to  her;  and  that 
if  in  such  a  moment  of  weakness  she  falls,  she  is  the  object  of 
pity,  and  not  of  scorn,  by  every  honest  man  and  every  honest 
woman,  and  that  if,  under  such  circumstances,  Brierley  did  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  her  visit  to  London  to  betray  his 
friend,  James  Maybrick — it  was  Brierley,  not  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who 
should  have  been  lacerated  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  of  whom  he 
thought  it  would  be  "  painful  to  have  him  here."  The  fact  of  this, 
her  only  fall — if  we  must  assume  that  it  was  a  fall — ought 
not,  by  any  judge  on  the  bench  of  England,  to  have  been  pressed 
against  her  as  a  prejudice  when  she  was  in  the  dock  on  her  trial 
for  Murder  by  Arsenic. 

The  next  circumstance  in  connection  with  Brierley  is  the 
intercepting  of  a  letter  by  Alice  Yapp  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
May  8th,  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  sent  her  to  post. 

Alice  Yapp  produced  at  the  Inquest  a  pencil  letter  and  a  soiled 
envelope — (see  facsimiles) — which  she  alleged  was  the  letter  she 
had  intercepted  on  that  day.  Edwin  Maybrick  identified  it  as 
the  letter  she  had  given  him  at  half-past  five  that  evening,  and 
Michael  Maybrick  identified  it  as  the  letter  which  Edwin  had 
given  him  on  his  arrival  from  London  that  night  at  8-30  p.m. 
If  that  letter  is  the  letter  which  Alice  Yapp  intercepted  on  that 
Wednesday,  the  8th,  at  3  p.m.,  it  contains  some  expressions 
which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  its  having  been  written  at 
that  time,  and  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  carefully  follow  the  evidence 
given  about  that  letter.  The  only  other  observation  I  need  make 
about  it  at  this  stage  is  that  these  three  people  kept  the  fact  of 
their  having  any  letter  a  profound  secret  amongst  themselves. 
They  did  not  tell  either  James  Maybrick  or  Mrs.  Maybrick 
anything  about  it,  and  nobody  but  themselves  knew  anything 
about  it,  and,  to  this  day,  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  that  pencil  letter  to  see  whether  it  is  genuine. 

[Note. — Dr.  Carter  says  in  his  article  in  the  Liverpool  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Joufnal : — 

"  I  heard  of  the  dropped  letter  and  its  contents  for  the  first  time  at  the 
coroner's  inquest,  and  I  am  neither  disposed  nor  entitled  to  offer  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  nurse's  story  concerning  it." 

And  Mrs.  Briggs  said  to  the  interviewer  of  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post,  August  15th,  1889  :— 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  anything  about  the  letter  opened  by  Alice 
Yapp  ? 

A.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  publicly  mentioned,  and  I  was  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  intrigue  with  Brierley. 

So  that  Mrs.  Briggs  knew  nothing  about  this  letter  until  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  28th  of  May —because  that  was  the  first  time 
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was  publicly  mmtioned.    This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  on  incident 
the  lJf.th  of  May,  Mrs.  Briggs  suggested — in  sarcasm — that  Mrs.  — 
Maybrick  should  write  to  Brierley  to  help  her  in  her  hour  of  distress, 
■ivhen  she  was  in  custody  and  ivithout  friends  and  without  money  for 
stamps,  to  send  her  some  money  for  present  need^. 

J  have  questioned  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  the  cook,  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Cadwallader,  the  parlour-maid,  as  to  ivhen  they  first  heard  about  this  ^^^^^"^^^^ 
letter,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  did  not  hear  anything  about  what  Cadwallader 
was  in  th"  letter  until  it  ivas  read  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  but  that 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May,  after  James  Maybrick's  death, 
Alice  Giant,  the  gardener's  ivife,  came  into  the  kitchen^  and  told 
them  that  a  love  letter  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  had  been  picked  up.  How 
Alice  Grant  came  to  know  it  then  is  odd,  and  why  Alice  Grant  was  Alice  Grant. 
not  called  as  a  ivitness  is  also  odd. 

The  Baroness  von  Roque  tells  me  that  on  her  arrival  at  Battle- 
crease  on  the  17th  of  May  (see  page  10 J,  Edwin  Maybrick  told  her 
a  letter  to  a  man  had  been  found. 

"  I  said  '  Letter  to  a  man  ? — what  man  ? — do,  Edwin,  tell  me  a  straight  story  ? 
He  replied  :  '  Why  to  the  man  Brierley,  She  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  it  was 
found.'  I  said,  '  Who  found  it? — You  ? — and  who  is  Brierley  ? — when  did  she 
know  him  ? — she  never  mentioned  him  to  me.'  He  replied  :  '  She  met  him 
this  winter  at  some  dances,  and  she  was  always  so  quiet  and  domestic  before  I 
would  never  have  believed  it  of  Florie  ;  but  this  winter  she  was  changed  and 
would  go  out  to  dances.  I  wish  I  could  meet  Brierley.'  '  Yes,'  I  exclaimed, 
'  that  is  about  the  best  thing  you  could  do.  In  my  country,  and  among  the 
men  I  have  known,  they  would  have  met  Brierley  instead  of  calling  in  the 
police.  But  about  this  letter  ;  who  found  it  ?  He  said  :  '  Nurse,'  I  asked, 
'  Where,  and  if  she  found  it,  why  did  she  not  give  it  back  to  her  mistress. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ? '  He  replied  :  '  She  found  it  on  the  floor.  It  fell 
from  her  dress  when  she  fainted,  and  I  earned  her  into  the  spare  room.'  '  But,' 
I  said,'  how  do  you  know  it  was  to  Brierley  ?'  He  replied  :  '  It  was  written  in 
pencil,  and  fell  on  the  floor.' 

There  are,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  this  pencil  letter, 
fome  expressions  in  it  which  make  it  probable,  at  all  events,  that  this 
pencil  letter  was  not  written  on  Wednesday  the  8th. — A.  W.  McD.] 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  about  this  correspondence  The  correspon- 
is  that  the  letter  of  Brierley  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  no  date,  and  Brierie^^*^^ 
from  the  words  with  which  it  commences —  "^"^ 

"  I  suppose  now  you  have  gone  I  am  safe  in  writing  to  you," 

it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  the  first  letter  Brierley  had  written 
to  her  after  her  visit  to  London,  and  that  it  was  written  shortly 
after  her  return,  which  was  on  the  28th  of  March  ;  but,  whatever 
the  date  of  it  was,  Mrs,  Maybrick's  letter,  which  Alice  Yapp  alleged 
that  she  intercepted  on  Wednesday,  8th  May,  was  her  reply  to  it. 
But  at  whatever  date  it  was  written,  and  at  whatever  date  it  was 
received,  and  at  whatever  date  Mrs,  Maybrick's  reply  was  written,  KeSon**" 
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Brieriey  one  thing  stauds  out  in  this  correspondence  clear  above  all  things 
Incident.  ^^^^  letters  are  not  letters  of  love.    Brierley's  letter  to 

Mrs.  Maybrick  is  the  letter  of  a  consummate  scoundrel,  who,  hav- 
ing betrayed  a  woman,  is  seeking  to  desert  her.  There  is  no  mis 
taking  this.  No  man,  and  no  woman,  could  possibly  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  it.  Brieriey,  having  got  this  woman  into 
a  scrape,  is  trying  to  escape  any  consequences  falling  upon  him- 
self, but  has  not  the  courage  to  openly  defy  her,  and  openly  - 
tell  her  he  is  going  to  cast  her  off  and  that  she  must  take  care  of 
herself.  He  is  afraid  of  being  found  out  by  his  friend  James 
Maybrick,  and  he  accordingly,  while  trying  to  desert  her,  suggests 
the  best  way  he  can  think  of  of  keeping  Mrs.  Maybrick  quiet. 

Let  us  examine  that  artfully  composed  letter  of  desertion.  It 
begins  with  a  complaint,  "I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
in  your  last  about  explaining  my  line  of  action."  Mrs.  May- 
brick had  written  him  some  remonstrance,  and  had  demanded 
some  explanation.  It  goes  on  to  excuse  his  not  writing  to  or 
meeting  her,  as  "it  would  have  been  very  dangerous."  He  is 
"staggered"  at  some  telegram  she  had  sent  him  which  had 
frightened  him  lest  James  Maybrick  should  find  it  out— that  the 
result  seems  certain  though  he  cannot  find  any  advertisement — 
which  evidently  means  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  telegraphed  him 
that  James  Maybrick  was  employing  detectives,  and  Brieriey  is 
frightened  and  "staggered"  because  he  regards  the  result  ascer- 
tain that  this  visit  to  Flatman's  Hotel  will  be  discovered  by  his 
friend  James  Maybrick.  Being  thus  staggered  he  says— 
"  I  should  like  to  see  you  but  at  present  dare  not  move," 

And  says — 

"  We  had  better  not  meet  until  late  in  the  autumn," 

that  is  for  six  months  at  least !  by  which  time  it  will  be  all  blown 
over.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  himself  will  get  out  of  the  way 
in  the  meantime  by  taking— 

"  A  round  trip  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  will  start  in  a  fortnight,  unless 
you  wish  me  to  stay  in  England." 

.  If  youwi-hme      He  underlines  the  words  separately,  "you  wish  me  to  stay." 

to  stay."  jje  tries  to  meet  Mrs.  Maybrick's  remonstrances  at  his  conduct 
by  making  her  place  herself  under  obligations  to  him,  by  saying 
that  he  should  only  stay  in  England  if  "  you  wish  me  to  stay  /  !  " 

Then  he  advises  her  also  to  get  away  somewhere.  He  does 
not  ask  her  to  go  with  him,  nor  does  he  suggest  where, ^  "as  the 
man's  memory  would  be  doubted  after  three  months" — as  the 
man's  the  waiter's— not  the  woman's,  the  chambermaid's — woulci 
be  doubted  if  he  vrere  to  identify  them  in  a  divorce  case  as  having 
been  seen  together  at  Flatman's  Hotel.    Brierley's  not  mentioning 
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the  chambermaid  suggests  that  he  did  not  sleep  at  Flatman's  jncld^S^ 
Hotel,  or  he  would  have  thought  of  her  remembering  them,  — 
instead  of  the  man's  (the  waiter's)  memory. 
And  then  he  goes  on — 

"  I  cannot  trust  myself  at  present  to  write  about  my  feelings  on  this 
unhappy  business." 

This  **  unhappy  business  ! ! "  But  he  holds  out  some  hopes  to 
her  that  he  is  not  going  to  desert  her !  He  assures  her  he  has  got 
some  "  feelings  "  left ! !  and — 

"I  do  hope  that  some  time  hence  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  I  do  not 
deserve  the  strictures  contained  in  your  two  last  letters." 

What  were  these  strictures  1  Were  they  the  reproaches  of  a 
woman  who  had  given  her  heart  to  a  man's  importunities  at  a 
moment  of  weakness,  and  found  herself  betrayed  and  deserted  1 
What  were  these  strictures  1 

"  I  went  to  the  D.  and  D.,  and  of  course,  heard  some  tales  ;  but  myself,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  about  anything." 

He  had  been  somewhere  where  some  remarks  had  been  made 
about  this  woman,  but  he  had  kept  himself  out  of  it,  and  let  the 
remarks  pass.  He  warns  her  of  this.  Where  is  this  D.  and  JD. 
to  which,  or  to  whom,  he  went  1 

And  then  he  finishes  up  this  cold-blooded  letter  of  desertion 
thus — 

"And  now,  dear,  good-bye,  hoping  we  shall  meet  in  the  autumn." 

He  does  not  promise  to  see  her  any  more,  but  hopes  they  may 
meet  six  months  hence,  and  then — 

"  I  will  write  to  you  about  sending  letters  just  before  I  go.  Don't  write 
to  me  any  more  till  I  am  o£f,  and  just  before  I  go  1  will  let  you  know  about 
sending  letters." 

And  then  he  finishes  up  with  some  initials,  written  in  a  way  to 
disguise  his  name ! 

Now,  is  there  a  man  in  England  who  could  be  under  any 
doubt  whatever  about  that  letter  ? 

It  is,  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  the  letter  of  a  con- 
summate scoundrel  who,  having  got  a  woman  into  a  scrape,  is 
afraid  of  meeting  the  consequences  himself— and  is  afraid  to  openly 
throw  her  over — but  seeks  to  desert  her  by  gaining  time  ! 

Is  there  a  woman  in  England  who  would  be  d'eceived  by  such 
a  letter,  and  think  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  really 
loved  her,  or  wanted  to  do  anything  but  desert  her,  and  forget  all 
about  her,  or  that  there  would  be  the  slightest  chance  of  his  ever 
marrying  her  if  she  were  free  ? 
36 
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inddent.  ^       ^^^^^  hefoTB  this  man  had  spoken  words  of  love  to  Mrs. 

—  Maybrick  ;  he  had  overwhelmed  her  with  them.  She  had  given 
him  her  love— perhaps  he  had  seduced  her  and  she  had  fallen. 
She  could  not  credit  that  he  meant  to  be  unkind  to  her  !  It  is 
hard  for  any  woman  to  realise  that  any  man,  after  what  had 
passed,  could  really  mean  to  cast  her  off  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his 
will  with  her,  and  desert  her  in  this  way— that  any  man  to  whom 
she  had  given  her  heart— perhaps  even  herself— could  be  her 
betrayer  and  deserter.  A  woman  cannot  readily  believe  that  of 
one  of  whom,  when  she  last  saw  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  she  thought 
all  that  was  manly  and  brave,  and  who  had  taken  away  her  heart. 

It  is  to  that  letter  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  to  reply. 

Brierley  in  effect  says — 

^^.tKwpr^'^  *      "  ^  "^'P'  ^^^y-  ^*  i«  dangerous,  and  I  had  better  go 

l^y's^lettfr  of  *  """""^  Mediterranean,  and  don't  write  to  me  again  until  I  have 

iesertion.  •  .  •     •     a^d  now,  dear,  good-bye,  hoping  we  shall  meet  in  the  autumn 

L  will  write  to  you  about  sending  letters  just  before  I  go." 

Mrs.  Maybrick  would  of  course  think  that  Brierley  was  going 
away  m  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  love  intrigue 
with  her  at  Flatman's  Hotel— 

"  unless  you  wish  me  to  stay  in  England." 

And  Mrs.  Maybrick  replied  to  that  letter.  She  cannot  realise 
that  the  man  for  whom,  to  use  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  words  when 
summing  up  to  the  Jury — 

She  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  a  woman  can  make," 

really  meant  to  desert  her.  She  saw  he  was  frightened  at  facing 
James  Maybrick  in  case  the  meeting  in  London  was  discovered, 
and  she,  struggling  under  the  fear  of  desertion,  and  her  belief 
that  Brierley  could  not  be  such  a  scoundrel  as  to  desert  her, 
wrote  to  tell  him  not  to  be  afraid ;  that  nothing  would  be  found 
out ;  that  her  alarms  about  the  inquiries  made  were  groundless. 
Perhaps  even  she  told  some  fibs,  some  exaggerations,  to  detain 
him.  It  would  be  natural  enough  if  she  did.  Though  she  would 
not  lower  herself  to  entreat  him  to  stay  in  England,  and  postpone 
his — 

•'round  trip  on  the  Mediteranean," 

she  felt  she  must  write  and  tell  him  he  need  not  leave  England  on 
her  account ;  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  meeting  in* London 
ever  being  discovered  ;  that  she  had  found  out  that  her  husband 
had  been  making  no  enquiries  whatever ;  that  he  believed  the  lies 
[or,  rather,  the  fibs  of  intrigue ;  because  "lies,"  as  properly  de- 
fined, mean  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour]  which  she  hud 
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told  him  to  shelter  Brierley  and  herself  about  her  visit  to  London ;  fS^t. 
that  her  husband  was  lying  dangerously  ill —  — 

"  sick  unto  death  ;  "  Sick  unto  death. 

and  that  he  could  write  to  her  direct  now,  as — 

"  for  the  present,  all  letters  pass  through  my  hands." 

Now  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  was  raised  against  Mrs.  Maybrick 
by  her  using  the  phrase — 

"  sick  unto  death." 

It  is  a  common  expression  in  the  North  country,  from  which  the 
Americans  derive  most  of  what  are  called  Americanisms — and 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  an  American.  It  is  in  itself  a  mere  phrase  ; 
but,  as  this  was  a  trial  for  "  Murder  by  Arsenic,"  and  as  sickness 
is  one  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  Arsenical  Poisoning,  so  extra- 
ordinary was  the  hysterical  excitement  which  prevailed  over  the  , 
minds  of  everybody,  in  the  presence  of  the  "  Maybrick  Mystery," 
that  this  phrase  became  a  fascination  upon  which  all  minds 
fastened,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  my  readers,  now  that 
the  excitement  about  the  Maybrick  Mystery  is  over,  the  use  by 
Mrs.  Maybrick  of  that  phrase — 

"  sick  unto  death," 

was  taken — and  eagerly  swallowed — as  meaning  that  she  was 
conveying  to  Brierley  that  she  was  poisoning  her  husband  with 
arsenic  !  ! 

Mrs.  Maybrick  thought  her  husband  was  "  sick  unto  death," 
and  she  was  right !  Mrs.  Briggs  thought  "  he  was  in  serious 
peril,"  and  she  was  right !  Nurse  Gore  thoxight  he  was  "  very  ill 
indeed,"  and  she  was  right !  They  none  of  them  knew  !  The 
doctors  did  not  think  he  was,  and  they  were  wrong,  but  the  three 
women  were  right !  How  often  it  happens  that  women  are  right 
and  doctors  wrong !  But  why  suggest  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  knew 
that  he  must  die,  or  that  Mrs.  Briggs  knew  it,  because  the  one 
thought  him  "  sick  unto  death,"  and  the  other  "  in  serious  peril  ? " 

My  readers  will — now  that  we  can  calmly  and  deliberately 
consider  this  letter — not  think  that  her  conveying  such  an  idea  to 
Brierley  would  furnish  any  attraction  to  him  not  to  desert  her  !  ! 

Neither  Brierley  nor  any  other  man,  I  take  it,  would  consider 
that  a  woman  who  would  poison  any  one  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
would  be  a  desirable  wife  !  ! 

My  readers  are  not  hysterical  now.    The  Maybrick  Mystery 
has  no  fascinating  effects  upon  their  minds  now.    They  will  not 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  sought  to  attract  Brierley  to  stay  by 
representing  herself  to  him  as  a  Lucrezia  Borgia ;  and  we  can 
therefore,  consider  this  letter  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's,  in  reply  to 
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"He  had  been 
kind  to  me." 


Sddent.  Brierley's  letter  of  desertion,  free  from  all  such  excitement.  It  ia 
a  shocking  letter  for  any  woman  to  write  when  attending  the 
deathbed  of  her  husband. 

It  is  such  a  letter  as  no  woman  could  have  written  except 
under  the  most  acute  feeling  of  a  dread  of  finding  herself  left 
deserted  in  the  world. 

[Note.— I%g  Baroness  de  Rogue  writes  me  that  sJie  asked  Mrs 
Mayhrick,  when  in  Walton  Jail,  how  she  could  have  written  such  a 
letter  to  Brierley,  and  that  Mrs.  Mayhrick  replied— 

"Mamma,  he  had  been  kind  to  me." 

I  will  venture  to  think  that  there  are  some  of  my  readers  to  whom 
that  simple  explanation  will  be  enough,  and  that  with  all  my  reader t 
%t  wilt  have  some  weight. — A.  W.  McB.] 

Alice  Yapp  alleged  that  she  intercepted  this  pencil  letter  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock— th&t  Mrs.  Mavbrick  sent 
her  to  the  post  with  it-that  it  fell  in  the  mud,  and  that  she 
My  darling."  opened  It,  and  her  eye  having  caught  the  words,  "My  darhne  " 
she  intercepted  it,  and —  ^' 

"I  intended  to  tell  Mrs.  Maybrick,  but  I  hadn't  an  opportunity." 

Well  I  do  not  know  what  my  readers  believe,  but  I  do  not 
beheve  that  the  reason  for  Alice  Yapp  opening  that  letter  was 
because  the  envelope  had  fallen  in  the  mud  and  was  dirty  or  if 
she  d  d  really  intercept  that  letter  on  that  day  that  she  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  telling  Mrs.  Maybrick  about  it  I 
do  not  believe  one  single  word  of  all  this.  Early  that  morning 
Ahce  Yapp  had  made  some  communication  to  Mrs  Brigcrg 
and  Mrs.  Hughes,  which  had  implanted  in  their  minds  a 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  poisoning  her  husband  What 
the  statements  were  which  Alice  Yapp  made  to  Mrs.  Briggs  and 
Mrs  Hughes  did  not  transpire,  though  why  they  did  not  transpire 
at  the  Coroners  Inquest,  at  all  events,  is  absolutely  unintelHgible 
That  they  were  statements  of  the  greatest  import  in  an  inquiry 
touching  the  death  of  James  Maybrick  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever. 

[Note.— The  only  information  which  has  transpired  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  statements,  which  have  been  disclosed,  is  as  follows 

_  While  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  the  inter- 
^ewer  of  the  ^^Uverpool  Daily  Post,"  14th  of  August,  questioned 
Mrs.  Briggs  about  it. 

"May  I  ask  when  you  were  first  called  in  to  Battlecrease  House  ?" 
"  On  Tuesday,  May  7th,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Michael  Majbrick, 
ic  forming  me  that  his  brother  wafe  ill,  and  requesting  me  to  go  and  see  him.' 
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On  the  following  morning  my  sister,  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  myeelf  went  to  his  Brierley 
residence.    Nurse  Yapp  beckoned  to  us  acroiss  the  lawn,  and  said  to  me :  Incident. 
'Thank  God,  Mrs.  Briggs,  you  have  come,  for  the  mistress  is  poisoning  the 
master.  For  goodness  sake  go  and  see  him  for  yourselves.'   Mrs.  Hughes  asked 
her  what  reason  she  had  for  saying  this,  as  it  was  an  awful  accusation  to  make, 
and  she  then  told  us  about  the  fly-papers,  and  how  the  food  intended  for  Mr. 
Maybrick  had  been  tampered  with  by  his  wife.    We  were  so  shocked  by  what 
she  said  that  we  went  up  at  once  to  his  bedroom.    Mrs.  Maybrick  followed  us 
immediately,  and  was  apparently  angry,  telling  ua  that  we  had  no  right  there, 
but  that  if  we  would  go  downstairs  she  would  let  us  know  all  about  his 
symptoms.    I  explained  that  we  had  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Michael  May- 
brick asking  us  to  see  his  brother,  and  that  was  why  we  had  come." 
"What  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  I  said  she  ought  to  have  a  nurse  without  delay,  to  which  she  replied  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  one,  as  she  was  nursing  him  herself." 

And  Alice  Yapp,  on  the  20th  of  A^tgust,  xohile  Mrs.  Maybrick 
was  still  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  and  while  the  carpenters  were 
actually  engaged  in  erecting  the  scafold,  said  to  the  interviewer,  in 
reference  to  this  statement  of  Mrs.  Briggs  : — 

"I  never  said  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  as  she  has  stated,  that  the  mistress  was 
poisoning  master." 

Now,  considering  the  awful  moment  when  these  two  women  made 
those  statements  to  the  interviewer,  it  is  clear  that  one  or  other  of  them 
is  a  liar. — A.  W.  McD.~\ 

The  facsimile  of  the  envelope  is  before  my  readers,  and  if  that  The  enveiopo. 
letter  had  been  dropped  in  the  mud  the  ink  would  have  run  where 
it  was  wetted  with  the  mud.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reason 
why  Alice  Yapp  opened  that  letter  was  because  the  envelope  had 
dropped  in  the  mud ;  and  I  should  be  surprised  if  any  single  one 
of  my  readers  believed  that  story.  I  put  it  to  the  intelligence  of 
my  readers  that  the  mud-mark  on  that  envelope  is  an  imitation  of 
a  mud-mark  not  made  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  but  by  some  man  or 
woman.  Alice  Yapp  was  cross-examined  about  it  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell.  The  only  observation  I  shall  make  upon  her  answers  is 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  assistance  given  her  by 
Mr.  Justice  /Stephen. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  letter,  you  have  heard  the  name  of  your 
mistress  coupled  with  the  name  of  Brierley  before  you  got  the  letter  ? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Why  did  you  open  the  letter  ? 

A.  Because  Mrs.  Maybrick  wished  that  it  should  go  by  that  post 
Q.  Why  did  you  open  that  letter  ?  j  f 

No  answer. 

The  Judge  :  Did  anything  happen  to  the  letter  I 
A.  Yes,  it  fell  in  the  dirt,  my  lord. 
Sir  Charles  Russell :  Why  did  you  open  that  letter  ? 
A.  I  have  answered  you,  sir. 

The  Judge  :  She  said  because  it  fell  into  the  dirt.  ^ 
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Brierley  Sir  Charles  RusBell :  I  think,  with  great  deference  to  your  lordship,  she 

Incident.      did  not  say  so ;  your  lordship  is  referring  to  something  before. 

  The  Judge :  She  has  just  said  so  now.  .  .  , 

Sh  Charles  Ilu.sell :  Well,  I  did  not  catch  it,  anyhow  I  want  to  have  it 
out  again.  (To  witness) :  Why  did  you  open  that  letter  ? 

1  I  opened  the  letter  to  put  it  in  a  clean  envelope.  _ 
'    Q.'  Why  didn't  you  put  it  in  a  clean  envelope  without  opening  it  ? 
No  reply. 

Q.  Was  it  a  wet  day  ? 

A.  It  was  showery. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Q.'  Wui  you  undertake  to  say  that  ?    I  ask  you  to  consider.    Was  it  » 

wet  day  ? 

No  reply. 

Q.  Aye  or  no  ? 

No  reply. 

Q.  Was  it  a  wet  or  a  dry  day  1 
No  answer. 

Q.  Had  the  day  before  been  a  dry  day  ? 

A.  It  was  showery.  , 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  on  Wednesday  it  was  showery  I 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q,  Was  the  child  in  a  perambulator  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  child  able  to  walk  ? 
Ji.  Ygs  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  you  did  with  the  letter  ? 
A  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick.  ,  .  ,  , 

Q.  No,  no.    I  mean  when  you  got  it  from  Mrs.  Maybrick  I 
A.  I  gave  it  to  the  child  to  post. 

O  Did  vou  ever  do  that  before  ?  ,    ,  ,     .  t 

A.  Always,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  always  gave  letters  to  the  baby  to  carry  to 

the  p^st^        asking  what  you  did  with  it  ? 
A.  I  gave  it  to  the  baby. 
Q.  Always  did  ? 

Q.'  Did  this  incident  ever  happen,  or  anything  like  it,  before  ? 

Q.'  St'  Se  see  the  letter.    Have  you  got  the  envelope  ?   Where  did  the 

child  drop  it?  ^   rc     -  •  ^i, 

A.  Right  by  the  post  office  in  crossing  the  road. 

Q.  Which  side  ? 

A.  Near  the  post  office.  .  4,4.^^ 

Q.  Then  you  had  securely  passed  the  road  and  were  stepping  on  to  the 

kerbstone  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anyone  see  it  but  yourself  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  you  picked  it  up  ? 

•A-  Yes. 

Q.  And  saw  this  mark  upon  it,  did  you  T 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  take  it  in  your  hand.    Is  the  direction  clear  enough ! 
A  It  was  very  much  dirtier  at  the  time. 
q!  It  hasn't  obscured  the  direction,  which  is  plain  enough  1 
A.  No. 
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Q.  You  didn't  rub  the  mud  off.    What  did  you  do  ?  IncSut 

A.  I  went  into  the  post  office  and  asked  for  a  clean  envelope  to  re-address   

it.    I  opened  it  as  I  was  going  into  the  post  office. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  could  get  a  clean  envelope,  if  you 
were  particular  about  cleanhness,  and  put  it  unopened  into  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Q.  Then  between  the  picking  of  it  up  on  the  post  office  side  of  the  path- 
way and  your  going  into  the  shop  you  had  formed  the  design  of  opening  it, 
and  did,  in  fact,  open-  it  as  you  were  going  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  If,  as  you  suggest,  this  fell  in  the  mud  and  was  wet,  there  is  no  run- 
ning of  the  ink  on  the  direction.    Look  at  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  how  there  can  be  any  damp  or  wet  in  connection 
with  it  witbo'it  causing  som«  running  of  the  ink  ? 
A.  I  c:  nnot. 

Q.  On  your  oath,  girl,  did  you  not  manufacture  that  stain  as  an  excuse 
for  opening  your  mistress's  letter  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  about  the  running  of  the  ink  ? 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  again  for  the  last  time.    Did  you  not  open  the  letter 
deliberately,  because  you  suspected  your  mistress  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

That  envelope  with  its  smears  upon  it,  and  Alice  Yapp's  story 
about  opening  it  because  it  had  fallen  in  the  mud,  stand  side  by 
side,  and  require  no  comment  from  me,  except  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  those  smears  were  caused  by  the  envelope  dropping  in  the 
rmid ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  that  was  the  reason  why  Alice  Yapp, 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (who  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
had  communicated  her  suspicions  to  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs. 
Hughes)  opened  a  letter  which  her  mistress  had  sent  her  to  the 
post  with. 

"We  now  come  to  the  letter  itself.  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  never  The  pencU  lettei 
had  an  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  that  letter.  It  is 
written  in  pencil.  It  is  written,  as  every  line  of  it  shows,  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  It  is  written  on  the  first  piece  of  paper  that 
came  to  hand — a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  monogram  of  her 
mother,  the  Baroness  de  Roque.  Unlike  Brierley's  letter,  without 
address  or  date,  and  with  disguised  initials,  it  is  written  on  paper 
which,  by  the  monogram,  makes  no  concealment  as  to  where  it 
comes  from.    It  purports  to  be  dated  "  Wednesday  "  ;  and  unlike 

Brierley's  letter  to  her,  which  was  sent  through  John  K  ,  Mrs. 

Maybrick  sent  her  letter  openly  through  the  post  by  Alice  Yapp. 

I  call  attention  to  the  flourish  under  that  word  "Wednesday,"  and 

invite  my  readers  to  compare  that  flourish  with  the  flourish  under  The  suspicious 

the  signature  "Florie";  and  I  appeal  to  those  of  my  readers  who 

are  artists  to  share  my  doubt  whether  the  same  hand  made  that 

flourish  under  the  word  "Wednesday"  as  that  under  the  word 

"  Florie."  Let  any  of  my  readers  try  to  copy  both  those  flourishes 

themselves. 
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Brierley 

locddeut. 


Doobts  of 
gBBUlncnoss 
flf  letter. 


"Since  my 


"  Both  my 
farotbcaw-in-law 


[Note. — /  have  been  entrusted  with  several  letters  of  Mrs.  May- 
hrick^s  vrritten  at  different  periods^  years,  ajid  months,  and  days  before 
James  Maybrick's  death;  and,  also,  several  written  while  in  Walton 
Jail  after  his  death,  and  the  comparison  of  that  flourish  with  all  of 
the  flourishes  in  these  letters  is  very  remarkable. — A.  W.  M'D.] 

The  letter  is  written  with  a  pencil,  it  must  be  remembered,  and, 
face  to  face  with  that  flourish,  I  have  my  "suspicious".  Nay!  I 
have  my  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  some  parts  of  that 
letter !  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  genuine,  but 
assuming  it  to  have  been  written  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May, 
I  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some  parts  of  it.  I  must  just  recall  one 
or  two  dates.  Mrs.  Maybrick  returned  from  her  visit  to  London  on 
the  28th  of  March.  On  the  29th  of  March  Mr.  James  Maybrick  at- 
tended the  Grand  National,  and  among  his  party  were  Mrs.  May- 
brick and  Brierley.  From  that  day  onward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
were  at  home,  and  James  Maybrick  was  regularly  attending  at  his 
office  in  Liverpool ;  and  Mr.  Brierley,  who  was  also  a  business  man 
in  Liverpool,  would  have  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  him.  It  was 
not  until  a  month  afterwards,  viz.,  not  till  the  28th  of  April,  that 
James  Maybrick  was  taken  ill  at  all — and  he  was  even  then 
only  absent  from  business  for  a  day  or  two — and  it  was  not  until 
the  4:th  of  May  that  he  was  taken  so  ill  as  to  necessitate  nursing 
day  and  night. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  think  it  inconceivable  that  the 
words  "  Since  my  return  I  have  been  nursing  him  day  and  night " 
can  be  the  genuine  words  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  would  have 
written  to  Brierley  on  the  8th  of  May ! !  He,  at  all  events,  must 
have  known  that  she  had  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  those  words 
"  since  my  return  "  are  genuine. 

I  will  take  another  example  to  show  the  grounds  of  my  disbe- 
lief that  this  letter  is  genuine  in  all  its  parts  if  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  it  was  written  at  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  Wednes- 
day the  8th  of  May. 

Edwin  Maybrick  was  staying  in-  the  house,  but  Michael  May- 
brick did  not  arrive  there  until  Wednesday  night  at  8-30  p.m. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  words 
if  written  at  three  o'clock  on  that  Wednesday  afternoon : — 


''  Both  my  brothers-in-law  are  here." 


These  are  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  my  doubts  as  to  this  being 
the  letter  which  Alice  Yapp  alleges  she  intercepted  when  sent  to 
the  post  with  it  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  8th  of  May,  at  three 
o'clock,  and  my  doubts  whether  it  was  written  on  Wednesday  at  all. 

I  must  at  this  point  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  edito- 
rial announcement  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  June  the  3rd 
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which  I  have  already  set  out,  in  which  a  statement  is  made  Sdent 
imputing  to  the  police  engaged  in  getting  up  this  case,  of  ^— 
resorting  to  the  stratagem  of  forging  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hand- 
writing, and  of  which  imputation  there  was  no  denial  : — 

"  That  the  police  have  resorted  to  an  extraordinary  stratagem  in  order  Stratagem 
to  procure  evidence,  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  they  require  in  the  case.  forgery. 
The  story  goes  that  at  their  instigation  a  lady  was  employed  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  person  well  known  in  Liverpool,  purporting  to  come  from  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  writing  so  closely  resembled  that  of  the  prisoner  as  to 
have  deceived  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to  have  brought  a 
response.  This  remarkable  proceeding,  we  are  informed,  took  place  im- 
mediately prior  to  Mr.  Maybrick's  death." 

Now,  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  interest  of 
justice  that  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  should  be  called  upon,  as  the 
police  have  made  no  denial  of  it,  to  bring  forward  the  person  by 
whom  they  were  "informed"  that  "the  stratagem  of  forgery"  had 
been  introduced  into  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
evidence  of  a  "peculiar  nature." 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  this  pencil  letter  was 
the  letter  which  Alice  Yapp  intercepted  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  8th  of  May,  it  is  a  letter  which  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Maybrick  (whether  she  thought  him  '<  sick  unto  death," 
or  not)  if  she  had  any  knowledge  that  he  had  taken  arsenic,  and 
that  immediate  death  must  follow. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  known  that  James 
Maybrick  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic,  she  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  speak  of  it  as  a  question  of  "how  long  his  strenfftli 
could  hold  out."  ^ 

"The  doctors  held  a  consultation  yesterday,  and  it  all  depends  upon  how 
long  his  strength  will  hold  out  I  " 

Can  any  one  in  their  senses  suppose  that  any  one  who  knew 
that  a  person  was  "sick  unto  death"— with  arsenic— would  think 
of  any  such  thing  as  "  how  long  his  strength  would  hold  out." 

[Note.— Owe  of  the  features  of  all  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  letters, 
extending  hack  for  years,  which  have  been  entrusted  to  me,  is  the  con- 
stant use  of  notes  of  exclamation  (!)  at  the  end  of  her  sentences 
— A.  W.  M'D.^ 

The  doctors  had  met  in  consultation  on  the  Tuesday,  but  they 
also  met  in  consultation  on  Thursday  and  on  Friday,  and  on  this 
latter  day  at  all  events  it  was  true  that  they  considered  that  it 
all  depended  upon  how  long  his  strength  would  hold  out. 

I  will  say  nothing  more  about  the  phrase,  "sick  unto  death  " 
than  I  said  in  my  speech  as  chairman  of  the  Cannon  Street 
meeting  on  the  13th  August,  1889  : 


I 
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■Brlerley 
'"iicident. 


Mr.  Justice 
Stephen. 


"  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  mind  was  one  of  those  minds  which  revolve  round 
a  single  pivot,  and  the  pivot  round  which  his  mind  had  revolved  was  the 
phrase,  'sick  'unto  death.'  He  could  see  nothing  else.  The  question  of 
whether  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  conflict  of  medical  evidence  did  not  trouble 
him.  What  he  kept  his  mind  on  was  the  phrase  '  sick  unto  death.'  (A  voice  : 
'  An  American  phrase.')  This  was  the  burden  of  his  song,  which  he  beat  into 
the  weary  brains  of  the  jury  throughout  his  long  speech  of  twelve  and  a  half 
hours'  duration,  until  they  lost  all  control  over  their  own  minds.  The  result 
had  been  that  a  woman  had  been  convicted  of  murder  for  administering 
arsenic  when  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  adminis- 
tered any.  The  judge  saw  in  that  phrase — " sick  unto  death" — a  motive,  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  murder  on  motive." 

I  will  not  add  to  nor  subtract  one  word  from  that.  Mrs.  May- 
brick's  letter  goes  on  to  reassure  Brierley  as  to  any  fear  of  discovery, 
and  some  words,  whether  genuine  or  not,  are  inserted  "now  or  for 

the  future,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  "M.   has  been  delirious 

since,"  some  day  which  has  been  altered,  but  which  from  the  dot 
over  the  word  looks  more  like  Thursd  ly  or  Friday  than  the  word 
" Sunday,"  which  it  is  altered  to  look  like,  to  reassure  Brierley 
that  her  husband  is  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of  the  street,  and 
that  he  has  been  making  no  inquiries  whatever,  that  he  believes 
what  she  had  told  him  about  her  visit  to  London  (the  lies,  if  you 
will,  that  she  had  told  him  to  shelter  Brierley  and  herself). 

Now,  if  Mrs,  Maybrick  knew  that  James  Maybrick's  death  was 
absolutely  sure,  not  merely  that  he  was  "  sick  unto  death, "  or 
that  it  all  depended  upon  how  long  his  strength  would  hold  out, 
if  she  knew  that  he  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic,  on  what 
earthly  ground  would  she  tell  Brierley  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
even  the  name  of  the  street,  and  had  been  making  no  inquiries? 
What  could  it  have  mattered  (if  his  immediate  death  was  sure) 
whether  he  had  or  not  found  out  the  name  of  the  street,  or  whether 
he  had  believed  what  she  had  told  him  or  not?  The  very  fact  of 
her  writing  this  to  Brierley  carries  conviction  on  the  face  of  it, 
that  she  did  not  know  that  her  husband's  death  was  assured. 


She  then  goes  on  to  answer  his — 


"  Unless  you 
wish  me  to  stay." 


"  unless  you  wish  me  to  stay  in  England," 

because  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  be  where  he  could  be  identi- 
fied by  the  waiter  at  the  hotel ! 

She  had  written  "  my  account,"  but  she  alters  the  word  "  my  " 
into  "this,"  she  will  not  lower  herself  to  this  man's  underlined 
words — 

"unless  you  wish  me  to  stay" — 

and  place  herself  under  obligations  to  him,  and  she  adds  the 
word  "  dearest."  Was  there  ever  such  a  constrained  introduction 
of  the  word  "  dearest "  in  any  letter  of  love  ? 
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It  was  a  letter  written  under  the  excitement  of  a  fear  of  incident 
desertion.  — 

Fear  of 

"But  in  any  case  please  don't  leave  England  until  I  have  seen  you  again."  desertion. 
Brierley  had  written  to  say  it  was  dangerous  to  meet. 

"And  now,  good-bye,  dear.     I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  the  Autumn.  I 
will  write  to  you  about  sending  letters  just  before  I  go." 

And  she  endeavours  to  quaUfy  the  reproaches  she  had  been 
casting  on  him, 

Now,  on  what  earthly  grounds  would  she  have  written  this  to 
him  if  she  had  known  that  her  husband's  death  was  absolutely 
assiu'ed — that  he  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic  1 

And  she  goes  on — 

'*  If  you  wish  to  write  to  me  about  anything,  do  so  now,  as  all  the  letters 
pass  through  my  hands  at  present." 

If  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  absolutely  assured  of  her  husband's 
certain  death  within  a  few  hours  or  days  at  furthest,  why  should 
she  ask  Brierley  to  write  to  her  now  because  all  letters  pass 
through  her  hands  at  present.    Then  again  she  goes  on — 

"  Excuse  this  scrawl,  my  own  darling,  but  I  dare  not  leave  the  room  for 
a  moment." 

Alice  Yapp  said,  in  her  evidence  at  the  Inquest,  that  it  was, 
because  her  eye  caught  the  words,  *'  My  own  darling,"  when  she 
opened  the  letter,  which  made  her  read  it,  and  the  Coroner  was  so 
surprised,  that  he  put  this  question  to  her — 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  ? " 

The  facsimile  of  this  letter  is  before  my  readers,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  those  words  would  not  strike  any  one  of  them  at  a 
first  glance  of  this  letter,  or  until  they  had  looked  for  them.  But, 
again,  I  say  that  the  introduction  of  these  words  of  endearment 
was  evidently  under  the  constraint  of  fear  of  desertion. 

And  then  Mrs.  Maybrick  concludes  with — 

"  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  write  to  you  again." 

Now,  if  she  knew  that  her  husband's  death  was  absolutely 
certain,  on  what  earthly  ground  could  she  have  foreseen  an> 
difficulty  whatever  in  writing  to  him  again  ? 

From  beginning  to  end  of  this  letter  (whether  genuine  in 
all  its  parts  or  not,  or  whether  written  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  May,  or  not),  I  say  it  carries  proof  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  thought 
her  husband  "  very  ill,  indeed,"  us  Nurse  Gore  expressed  it  •  or 
"in  serious  peril,"  as  Mrs.  Briggs  expressed  it;  or  "sick  unto 
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death,"  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  but  that  she  did  not  know  that 
death  was  certain,  as  she  would  have  TcTWwn  if  she  had  poisoned 
'        him  with  arsenic. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  shocking  letter  for  any  wife  to  write 
when  she  thought  her  husband  "  sick  unto  death  " ;  but  I  put  it 
to  my  readers  that  it  is  a  letter  written,  not  under  the  influence 
of  love,  but  under  the  influence  of  despair,  of  dread  lest  she  should 
be  left  deserted  in  the  world. 

The  facsimile  of  this  letter  is  before  my  readers.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  described  it  as  having  been  written — 

"  at  a  moment  when  there  arose  in  her  heart,  and  flowed  from  her  pen 
various  terms  of  endearment  to  the  man  with  whom  she  had  behaved  bo 
disgracefully." 

But,  I  submit  to  my  readers,  that,  what  arose  in  her  heart 
when  she  wrote  that  letter,  was  not  love  at  all,  but  fear  of  being 
left  deserted  in  the  world — fear  lest  not  only  her  husband  should  die, 
but  that  even  Brierley  was  going  to  desert  her.  It  is  a  letter  written, 
as  every  line  of  it  shows,  in  great  excitement,  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  cool  in  that  letter,  are  those  terms  of  endearment  which 
appear  in  it,  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  said,  "  flowed  from  her 
pen."  They  did  not  "flow."  There  is  a  constraint  in  her  very 
use  of  them  which  is  palpable  beyond  mistaking.  They  are  few 
and  far  between.  There  is  no  expression  of  vehement  love  foi 
Brierley  in  them.  The  constrained  way  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  those  vehement  expressions 
of  love  which  "  arise  in  the  heart,  and  flow  from  the  pen  "  of  any 
woman.  Any  man  who  has  ever  had  the  happiness  to  receive 
the  letters  of  a  woman,  pouring  out  the  endearing  expressions  of 
her  love — would  have  been  alarmed  lest  love  had  become  cool,  if 
he  had  received  a  letter  with  the  endearing  expressions  introduced 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  by  Mrs.  May  brick  in  this 
letter.  Any  man  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
constrained. 

Ko  loTe  letter.  This  is  no  love  letter  !  Can  any  man  who  ever  received  a  love 
letter  imagine  an  outpouring  of  passionate  love  expressed  in  such 
words,  for  example,  as  these — 

"  If  you  wish  to  write  to  me  about  anything,  do  so  now  "  ? 

This  letter  needs  no  analyst !  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall 
for  any  who  run  to  read. 

The  hand  that  wrote  that  letter  could  not  possibly  have  been 
cool  enough  to  mix  the  chalice  with  poison, 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  tried  to  analyse  that  letter  for  "  Motive 
for  Murder,"  and  the  words,  "  Sick  iinto  death,"  fascinated  him 
like  a  spell.    Sickness  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  Arsenic.  She 
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had  used  the  expression,  "  Sick  unto  death,"  and  the  effect  of  those  f^"^^ 
words  upon  the  mind  of  this  analyst  of  the  intentions  of  others,  ^ — 
was  that  he  saw  arsenic  in  the  very  phrase,  and  he  spent  hours  in 
trying  to  reveal  to  the  Jury  what  he  had  found  in  that  phrase. 
The  brain  of  this  skilled  calculator  of  probabilities — of  this  searcher 
into  the  unseen  motives  of  the  mind  of  a  woman — was  exercised  in 
endeavouring  to  weave  the  hangman's  rope  out  of  this  letter. 

This  letter  needs  no  analysis.    To  those  who  will  read  it,  it  Fear  of 
tells  its  own  tale.    It  is  the  letter  of  a  woman  excited  with  the  deaertioo. 
fear  of  desertion,  not  with  the  passion  of  love.    This  letter  hurls 
back  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  and  brands  them  as 
abominable  words — those  sentences  in  his  speech  in  which  he  told 
the  Jury  to  read  this  letter  as  revealing  the  mind  of  a  woman — 

"  plotting  the  death  of  her  husband  iu  order  that  she  might  be  left  at 
liberty  to  follow  her  own  degrading  vices," 

And  now  I  ask  the  question,  where  is  there  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Juatico 
that  correspondence,  between  Brierley  and  herself,  anything  which  Stephen, 
suggests  the  most  remote  chance  that  if  she  was  free  of  her 
husband,  Brierley  would  live  with  her  ] 

What  earthly  influence  or  temptation  could  Brierley's  letter  to 
her  hold  out  to  her,  under  which  she  should  compass  her  husband's 
death  1 

And  now  I  will  ask  my  readers  to  carefully  and  seriously  con- 
sider a  very  serious  question — a  question  of  national  importance — 
which  arises  out  of  the  language  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  used 
when  addressing  the  Jury  about  this  letter,  language  in  which  he 
lacerated  this  woman,  for  whom,  until  the  Jury  had  returned  their 
verdict  he  was  "  counsel  for  the  accused,"  while  she  was  in  the 
dock  presumably  innocent,  until  the  Jury  had  found  her  guilty  of 
the  crime  laid  to  her  charge  of  murder  by  arsenic,  and  I  am  going 
to  put  it  to  my  readers  whether  they  intend  to  allow  any  judge 
any  such  licence  of  language,  and  of  laceration  of  any  woman  Licence  of 
when  conducting  criminal  trials  under  the  shelter  of  the  privilege  language, 
of  immunity  granted  to  judges  to  say  whatever  they  please  when 
sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity? 

I  will  nsk  my  readers  if  there  must  not  be  some  limit  put  to 
such  a  licence  1  I  will  ask  them  whether  it  is  tolerable  that  the 
whole  civilised  world  should  be  shocked  by  language  which  falls 
from  the  Bench  of  England] 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  began  by  telling  the  Jury  what  his  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was,  in  respect  of  reconciliations 
between  a  husband  and  wife  who  had  had  a  quarrel— such  as 
James  Maybrick  and  his  wife  had  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
National,  in  consequence  of  his  jealousy  about  her  walking  on  the 
racecourse  with  Brierley,  and  which  was  made  up  the  next  day. 
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Brierley 
Incident. 


F  amily  doctor. 


Dr.  Hopper. 


I  know  not  where  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  or  whether  he  derived  it  from  the  beings  of  this  or 
some  other  world,  either  as  to  such  reconciliations,  or  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  a  family  doctor  to  bring  about  such  reconciliations. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  whatever  accords  with  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  it  will  accord  with  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  all  my  readers  possess  themselves,  that 
the  family  doctor  is  jubt  the  person  who  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  a  quarrel  of  that  kind  between  man 
and  wife,  and  Dr.  Hopper,  according  to  the  evidence,  had  attended 
the  Maybricks  (not  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  unfairly  puts  it,  "  he 
had  attended  her  on  two  occasions,  and  had  attended  the  children  ") 
he  had  attended  them  both  regularly  for  the  whole  eight  years  of 
their  married  life,  had  attended  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  her  confine- 
ments, and  was  at  that  very  time  attending  the  children,  and  he 
was  of  all  men  the  most  likely  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  in  a 
quarrel  of  that  kind.    My  readers  would  not  be  likely  to  seek  the 
intervention  of  a  lawyer.    It  would  be  the  doctor  they  would  go 
to.    I  protest  against  a  Judge  obtruding  upon  a  J ury  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  this  sort  of  way.    It  is  not  in  a  lawyer's 
chambers,  but  in  the  sick  chamber,  that  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  acquired.   A  Liverpool  Common  Jury  may  have  accepted 
it  as  a  true  exposition  of  human  nature,  because  people  of  that 
class  are  perhaps  not  on  the  same  sort  of  terms  with  the  "  family 
doctor  "  as  persons  of  the  class  of  life  of  the  Maybricks ;  and  if 
this  Jury  had  been  in  the  same  class  of  life  as  the  Maybricks,  if 
this  had  been  a  trial  by  the  peers  of  the  accused  woman  instead 
of  by  a  Common  Jury  (as  to  which  I  shall  make  some  comments 
at  a  later  stage),  they  would  have  been  as  much  astonished 
as,  I  venture  to  say,  every  one  of  my  readers  will  be  at  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen's  treating  with  insolent  and  ignorant  scorn  the 
"  fiimily  doctor  "  as  an  unlikely  person  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  a  man  and  his  wife.    I  do  not  say  a  return  of  estranged 
love,  but  a  reconciliation,  especially  where  there  are,  as  in  this  case, 
young  children  as  a  reason  for  reconciliation.    To  bring  about  such 
a  reconciliation  is  not  the  work  of  a  lawyer,  it  is  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  the  "  family  doctor." 

"  I  asked  a  question  of  Dr.  Hopper  to  ascertain  his  relations  with  these 
Maybricks.  He  said  he  was  just  the  '  family  doctor.'  He  had  attended  her 
on  two  occasions,  and  had  attended  the  children.  It  is  for  you  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  for  which  the  husband  treated  his  wife  so 
brutally,  giving  her  a  black  eye  as  the  result  of  the  quarrel,  and  not  only  so, 
but  did  it  with  the  serious  question  of  jealousy  ;  and  though  the  doctor  had 
arranged  for  the  husband  to  pay  her  debts,  you  must  consider  whether  that  is 
a  reconciliation.  I  should  have  thought  when  things  had  gone  on  to  that 
length  that  a  reconciUatiou,  a  growth  of  affection,  between  these  two  persons 
must  be  a  slight  and  superficial  thing  until  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
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expre8Bl>n  of  kindness  and  good  behaviour  on  both  sides  had  brought  about  a 
perfect  recouciliation.  But  after  a  desperate  quarrel  there  simply  comes  the 
family  doctor,  who  intervenes,  and  to  say  there  is  a  reconciliation  does  not 
accord  with  my  knowledge  of  human  nature." 

My  readers  will  recollect  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hopper,  Mrs. 
Briggs,  and  of  all  the  servants,  that  the  reconciliation  which  Dr. 
Hopper  effected  the  day  after  the  quarrel  had,  in  fact,  been 
perfect,  and  had  never  afterwards  been  disturbed,  and  tliey  will 
recollect  the  evidence  as  to  the  assiduity  with  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
niirsed  her  husband  in  his  illness,  and  the  desire  of  James 
Maybrick  to  have  her  always  with  him  when  he  was  ill. 

Having  dealt  thus  with  the  question  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Mr.  Justice 
Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury  : — 

"  The  letter  begins  '  Dearest.'  That  shows  they  were  therefore  on 
affectionate  terms — and  the  day  on  which  it  was  written  was  the  day  on  which 
it  was  discovered,  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May — at  that  time  you  will  recollect — 
that  was  the  day  on  which  Nurse  Gore  came  in  charge.  It  was  the  daj'  on 
which  certainly  Mr.  Maybrick  was  very  ill,  and  on  which  she  afterwards 
declared  that  she  was  sufieriug  under  the  greatest  feelings  of  dtgradation, 
because  her  place  was  taken  from  her  by  her  relations  ;  yet  on  that  day  she 
unhappily  writes  this  letter — which  I  have  read  at  various  times  with  feelings 
which  I  shall  not  describe." 

These  words  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  was  after  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  been  exposed,  by  Michael  and  Edwin,  to  the 
degradation  of  being  deposed  from  her  proper  position  in  her  own 
house.  But  that  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  evidence,  which 
was  that  Alice  Yapp  intercepted  that  letter  at  3-30  p.m.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  tliat,  not 
until  Edwin  and  Michael  came  up  to  the  house  in  the  evening, 
that  anybody  had  deposed  her  from  her  position  in  her  own  house  ! 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  this  letter  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  thus — 

"  I  have  already  brought  to  your  attention  the  dreadful  state  of  distress, 
alarm,  and  confusion  of  every  kind  which  existed  in  that  house  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  that  dreadful  letter — I  call  it  so  advisedly,  and  which  must  have 
thrown  all  the  persons  into  disorder." 

Now,  the  evidence  throughout  the  whole  case  makes  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  out  of  all  the  persons  about  that  house  there  were 
only  three  who  knew  anything  whatever  about  the  discovery  of 
any  letter  until  after  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  and  those 
three  were — 

Alice  Yapp,  who  said  she  intercepted  it  at  3-30  p.m.  on  Letter  oni 

Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May ;  known  to  three 

Edwin  Maybrick,  who  said  AHce  Yapp  handed  it  to  him  at 
5-30  p.m.  on  the  same  day;  and 

Michael  Maybrick,  who  said  Edwin  gave  it  to  him  at  8-40 
p.m.  on  the  same  day. 


Brierley 
ncideut. 
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Brierley 
Incident. 


Mr.  JustlcQ 
Stephen. 


These  three  people  kept  it  secret  in  a  most  mysterious  way 
among  themselves  that  any  such  letter  had  been  discovered. 

James  May  brick  did  not  know  of  its  discovery,  nor  did 

Mrs.  Maybrick,  nor 

The  doctors,  nor 

The  professional  nurses,  nor 

Mrs.  Briggs,  nor 

The  servants, 

until  it  was  read  at  the  Inquest,  on  the  28th  of  May,  seventeen 
days  after  death !  There  is  not  even  any  evidence  as  to  when  the 
police  were  first  informed  of  it,  and  I  want  to  see  "  the  particulars 
taken  "  by  them. 

The  discovery  of  that  letter  most  emphatically  was  not  the 
cause  of  "the  dreadful  state  of  distress,  alarm,  and  confusion." 
The  discovery  of  that  letter  did  not  throw  all  these  people  into 
disorder,  and  it  was  an  absolute  misrepresentation  of  the  evidence 
for  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  to  say  it  was.  It  was  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  Alice  Yapp,  suggesting  suspicions  of  poisoning  with 
fly-papers  to  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Edwin  Maybrick  on  that  Wednesday 
morning,  and  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Michael,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  house  on  that  Wednesday  night,  and  usurped  con- 
trol there,  and  gave  instructions  to  the  professional  nurses  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Maybrick  from  attending  on  her  husband,  which 
caused  that  dreadful  state  of  distress,  alarm,  confusion,  aud  dis- 
order. If  the  discovery  of  that  letter  had  been  known  among  all 
these  people  it  would  have  caused  confusion,  because  it  would  have 
come  upon  them  like  a  "  bolt  from  the  blue,"  for  there  was  not  a 
single  person  in  that  household  who  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  other  than  a  faithful  wife  who,  during  the 
eight  years  of  her  married  life,  had  lived  happily  with  her  husband, 
and  during  which  there  had  only  been  one  quarrel — the  quarrel  on 
the  day  of  the  Grand  National — which  had  been  made  up  the  next 
day,  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  which  there  was  no  breach.  The 
discovery  of  such  a  letter  would  have  fallen  like  a  "  bolt  from  the 
blue "  on  that  household,  if  it  had  been  known !— would  have 
thrown  all  the  persons  in  that  house  into  disorder !  But  it  was 
not  known !  and  if  that  is  really  the  letter  which  Alice  Yapp  inter- 
cepted on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  8th,  the  only  persons  who 
knew  anything  whatever  about  it  wore  Alice  Yapp,  Edwin  May- 
brick, and  Michael  Maybrick,  and  they  kept  it  a  mysterious  secret 
to  themselves  !  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  represented  the  questions  of 
reconciliation,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  this  letter  in  the 
language  I  have  quoted,  and  the  following  are  passages  from  his 
speech  concerning  that  letter  itself — 

"  What  can  you  infer  from  that  letter  except  that  she  wished  this  man 
Brierley  to  believe  that  her  huabaud  was  very  ill  and  likely  to  die.    It  is  all  a 
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question  how  long  his  strength  will  hold  out,  and  he  will  soon  die.    Now  you  Brierley 

have  the  matter  put  plainly.     What  does  it  show  to  you  ?    But  it  may  be  I  Incident. 

am  only  saying  it  is  possible— a  thought  which  gives  a  dreadful  satisfaction  if 
the  woman  really  hopes  and  wishes  that  her  husband  should  die.  And  if  she 
tells  a  man  with  whom  she  has  lately  committed  adultery  in  the  manner 
described,  then  is  it  not  a  very  strong  and  cogent  reason  for  thinking  that  she 
might  be  free  to  live  with  the  man  to  whom  she  made  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  a  woman  can  possibly  make,  that  she  may  be  rid  of  her  husband,  for  whom 
fche  entertained  little  affection  ?  Gentlemen,  I  am  on  the  question  of  motive, 
and  I  point  out  to  you  a  motive  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to  overlook— f 
cannot.    It  is  a  sad  and  terrible  case." 

"  Look  back  for  a  moment,  when  you  speak  of  it  now,  on  the  scenes  which 
took  place  before— a  blow,  a  black  eye,  a  half  leaving  the  house,  readiness  to 
leave  the  house,  consultation  with  Dr.  Hopper,  and  then  a  complete 
reconciliation  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ?  Do  you  believe  that  people  change 
in  that  sort  of  way  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  quarrel  of  that  sort  can  be  made  up 
by  the  family  doctor,  who  is  not  very  intimate  with  them,  that  the  saying 
Oh,  you  had  better  make  it  up,  kiss  and  be  friends,'  would  settle  it  ?  You 
must  act  on  your  own  experience.  And  do  you  think  that  if  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion had  been  sincere,  and  there  had  really  been  a  putting  away  of  strife  after 
that  she  would  have  made  an  assignation  with  the  lover,  of  whom  he  had 
apparently  been  jealous,  when  he  saw  her  with  him— for  I  should  be  apt  to 
assume  that  it  was  with  him— after  going  up  to  London  and  hving  with  him 
m  the  commission  of  adultery  for  two  days  ?  You  are  to  be  judges  in  this 
matter,  but  this  terrible  consideration— which  it  is  impossible— from  which  it 
is  impossible,  and  from  which  it  would  be  a  terrible  dereUction  of  duty  to 
avert  your  mmds.  You  must  fully  consider  before  you  give  your  final  answer 
Now  so  much  as  to  motive  in  such  a  case  as  this  ;  she  had  an  awful  temptation' 
and  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  such  evidence  as  there  was,  that  she  may  have 
given  way  to  it. 

Mr.  Addison  rose  and  interrupted  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  and  to  Mr.  Addi^cB, 
the  credit  of  the  Bar  be  it  told,  said  : —  Q.o. 

n     "a^K-^  """^^  \°         ™^  0^        prisoner,  that  the 

Grand  National  was  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  the  reconciliation  took  place 
on  the  30th— the  week  after  she  was  in  London."  ^ 
The  J udge  :  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Addison  :  The  only  assignation  after  that  is  the  letter  in  which  she 
says  she  would  like  to  see  him.  vvini.ii  bue 

T  1,  '^^'a  '■  right.    I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  I  am  sorry 

I  have  done  so  in  a  case  ot  this  importance.    But  although  I  have  ceXi^y 
made  a  mistake  with  regard  to  what  took  place  after  the  meeting  in  London 
and  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  it  deprives  my  remarks  of  part  of  their  weSht' 
yet  I  do  not  tlunk  it  deprives  them  of  all  weight  in  this  way.  ^  ' 

Then  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen  went  on  :  

consider,  you  have  to  take  into  account-if  vou  eo  StepS'"^ 
through  the  whole  story-the  question  of  motives  which  might  act  upo'^  this 
woman  8  mmd.  When  you  come  to  consider  that,  you  must  remember  the 
intrigue  which  she  crned  on  with  this  man  Brierley,  and  the  ^LTn  Js-^^^ 
seems  horrib  e  to  comparatively  innocent  people-a  horri)>le  and  TncrSible 
thought,  that  a  woman  should  be  plottin-  the  death  of  her  hnsb^n^  ^  ..^^ 
that  she  might  be  left  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  degraded  vices^" 

•  /"if"'  u^.^'P^'^  '^^      ^  horrible  and  it  is  an 

incredible  thought,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  mind  is  in 
capable  of  nursing  it— no  evenly-balanced  mind  could  nurse  it. 
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Brieriey  Aeain  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  launches  out  :- 

Lacideut,  ° 


"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  propensities  which  lead  persons  to  vices  of 
that  kind  do  kill  all  the  more  tender,  all  the  more  manly,  or  all  the  more 
womanly  feelings  of  the  human  mind.    That  is  a  comment  upon  which  I  will 
not  insist.    I  will  spare  you  what  would  be  very  painful  to  me,  exquisitely 
painful  to  her,  and  not  necessary  to  you.    I  will  not  say  anything  about  it 
except  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceivehowa  horrible  woman,  in  so  terrible  a 
position  might  be  assailed  by  some  fearful  and  terrible  temptation.  When 
you  take  that  into  account  you  must  look  to  some  extent  at  the  feelings  which 
are  shown,  which  the  evidence  shows  remained  in  her  mind.    I  have  read  to 
you  what  the  learned  counsel  have  both  read  to  you,  that  terrible  letter  which 
she  wrote  on  the  8th  of  May.    Gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  to  which  again  I  will, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  at  every  stage  of  this  inquiry,  suppress  the 
feelings  upon  it  which  one  is  at  any  moment  tempted  to  enlarge.    But  recollect 
what  is  said,  recollect,  that  in  two  or  three  unmistakable  expressions  she  has 
intimated  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  strength.    She  has  intimated  that  he 
is  '  sick  unto  death,'  and  untruly  stated  so.    Recollect  that  she  said  he  was 
labouring  under  symptoms  which  in  point  of  fact  were   not  present. 
EecoUect  that  you  have  a  somewhat  difficult    task— recollect,    on  the 
one  hand,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  she  did  not  know  she  was 
the  subject  of  suspicion  among  those  who  were  in  the  house,  her  brother-in-law 
and  other  persons;  and  recollect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she,  while  her  husband 
lived,  and  according  to  her  own  account,  when  his  life  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  even  at  that  awful  moment  there  arose  in  her  heart  and  flowed  from 
her  pen  various  terms  of  endearment  to  the  man  with  whom  she  had  behaved 
so  disgracefully.    That  was  an  awful  thing  to  think  of,  and  a  thing  you  will 
have  to  consider  in  asking  yourselves  whether  she  is  guilty  or  not  guilty." 

I  will  not,  I  cannot  accept  such  a  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe, 
for  example,  that  the  most  degraded  women  on  our  streets  have 
any  propensities  which  kill  all  the  more  tender,  all  the  more 
womanly  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  I  even  doubt  whether 
any  of  the  tender  or  womanly  feelings  are  killed  in  them.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  would  not  be  as  tender  and  as  womanly  at  the  sick 
bed  ot  another  as  any  of  those  among  their  virtuous  sisters  who 
cast  eyes  of  scorn  upon  them. 

Such  language  is  dreadful  language  !  It  is  terrible  language  ! 
And  is  it  possible  that  any  sane  man  could  use  it  1  And  is  it 
possible  that  we  can  permit  any  judge  presiding  at  a  criminal 
trial  to  overwhelm  and  constrain  the  minds  of  a  jury  by  such 
language  as  this  ?  How  can  a  jury  form  calm  judgment  when 
excited  in  such  a  way  by  a  judge  ? 

The  Liverpool  Common  Jury,  after  hearing  an  oration  of  12^ 
The  Jury.        i^^^y.^^  interspersed  with  language   of  this  kind,   found  Mrs. 

Maybrick  guilty  of  Murder  by  Arsenic  in  38  minutes  !  And  but 
for  the  indignation  which  was  felt  and  expressed  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  and  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world, 
this  woman  would  have  been  hanged.  An  awful  catastrophe  has 
been  averted  by  the  intervention  of  the  public.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  in  this  country  to  vigilantly  watch  and  jealously 
enforce  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  to 
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scrutinise  and  criticise  everything  wbich  passes  in  our  courts.     It  in^^ent 

is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to  perform  this  duty,  of  — 

seeing  that  our  judges  and  juries  do  administer  justice,  that  our 

courts  are  open.      It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Parliament 

of  this  country  has  granted  the  immunity  of  privilege  to  the 

press,  when  reporting  the  proceedings  in  our  courts.    It  is  a  duty 

none  of  us  can  properly  evade  or  neglect.    It  is  a  duty  which  is 

too  often  neglected,  and  if  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  speech  to  the 

Liverpool  Common  Jury  calls  the  public  to  a  sense  of  this  duty,  it 

will  have  done  a  great  good.    Ifc  will  have  opened  their  eyes  to 

the  danger  of  listening  to  hysterical  people  who  think  the  dignity  of 

our  judges  is  in  such  a  precarious  condition  that  the  criticism  of  a 

judge's  conduct  on  a  criminal  trial  would  shake  the  foundations  of 

society. 

The  dignity  of  our  judges  does  not  stand  upon  any  such  p^t^ism  of 
slender  foundations.    Let  me  quote  what  two  of  our  greatest  ince"^ 
modern  judges  have  said  about  it, 

Mr.  Justice  Archibald  has  said — 

"  The  proceedings  in  Courts  of  Justice  are  the  property  of  the  people," 
Lord-Chancellor  Cairns — 

"All  judicial  utterances  are  open  to  public  criticism,  however  sharp.  It 
is  for  the  public  to  judge  whether  the  criticism  is  well  founded,  or  is  decorous." 

And  in  performance  of  this  duty,  which  falls  upon  every  one  of 
my  readers,  I  put  the  question  to  them  each  individually — 

Do  you  intend  to  allow,  at  a  criminal  trial,  the  functions  of  a 
.iiiry  to  be  interfered  with,  and  their  minds  constrained  by  such 
language  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  addressed  to  the  Liverpool 
Common  J  ury  at  the  trial  of  Mrs,  May  brick,  on  a  charge  of  Murder 
by  Arsenic  ? 

If  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Crown  had  shown  conclusively 
(which  I  submit  to  my  readers  that  it  did  not)  that  Mrs,  Maybrick 
had  committed  adultery  in  March,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  when  presiding  at  a  Trial  for  Murder  in  May, 
TO  have  pointed  out  to  the  Jury  as  the  law  of  evidence,  that  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  having  been  proved  to  have  been  an 
unfaithful  wife  had  deprived  her  of  an  argument  as  to  character, 
to  which  a  true  and  faithful  wife  is  always  entitled,  but  it  would 
also  have  been  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  duty  to  have  pointed  out  to 
the  Jury  as  the  law  of  evidence,  that,  though  Mrs.  Maybrick,  by 
her  conduct  with  Brierley,  had  deprived  herself  of  the  benefit  of 
the  argument  as  to  character,  to  which,  but  for  that,  she  was  en- 
tled— the  fact  that  she  had  thus  deprived  herself  of  that  argu- 
ment i?i  ker  favour— vfould  not  justify  the  Jury  in  using  the  fact 
of  her  unfaithfulness  as  an  argument  against  her  on  a  trial  where. 
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The  Jury. 


Brierley  not  Unfaithfulness,  but  murder,  was  laid  to  her  charge ;  and  Mr. 
lucideut.     jjjg^jgg  Stephen  should  have  told  the  Jury  that  it  was  qaite  enough 

to  deprive  any  person  accused  of  crime  of  any  argument  in  her 

favour  without  going  further. 

THE  JURY. 

After  listening  for  12|  hours  to  the  impassioned  oratory  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen,  the  Jury  passed  their  verdict  in  38  minutes  on  the 
three  issues  before  them — 

1 —  Did  .James  Maybrick  die  of  arsenic  1 

2 —  Was  the  arsenic  of  which  he  died  administered  by  Mrs. 
Maybrick  1 

3_If  so,  did  Mrs.  Maybrick  administer  it  feloniously  ? 

As  to  the  law,  which  was  to  guide  them  in  arriving  at  their  verdict 
on  those  three  questions  of  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  them — 

"  It  is  a  necessary  step — it  is  essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of 
poison,  and  the  poison  suggested  is  arsenic.  This  question  you  have  to  consider, 
and  it  must  be  the  foundation  of  a  judgment  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner 
that  he  died  of  arsenic." 

There  are,  however,  two  other  essentials.  There  is  the  essential 
that  the  arsenic  of  which  he  died  was  administered  by  Mrs.  May- 
brick, and  there  is  also  the  essential  that  she  administered  it 
feloniously;  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ought  to  have  told  the  Jury 
distinctly  that  if  there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  an^  one  of 
those  three  essentials,  the  Jury  ought  not  to  find  a  verdict  un- 
favourable to  the  prisoner.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  passage 
throughout  that  long  speech  of  12|  hours,  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  law  for  the  J ury 
either  that  it  was  essential  that  the  evidence  should  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  she  did  administer  arsenic,  or  that  it  was  essential 
that  the  evidence  should  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  if  she  did 
she  had  done  it  feloniously.  I  can  find  no  passage,  at  all  events, 
which  I  can  select  and  quote  which  makes  this  distinction  in  a 
dmilarly  definite  form  to  that  of  the  first  essential — the  cause  of 
death.  I  can  quote  any  number  of  passages  about  adultery  as  a 
motive  for  murder,  and  about  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  to  what  operates  in  the  minds  of  women  when 
they  fall  from  the  path  of  virtue  !  or  as  to  what  operates  in  the 
minds  of  scientific  witnesses  when  they  give  their  evidence  in  a 
trial  for  murder  !  and  so  on,  but  I  can  quote  no  distinct  and  clear 
passage  directing  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  these  two  essentials 
—actual  administration  of  arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  or  felonious 
intent  in  such  act  of  administration. 
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After  listening  to  12 J  hours  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  oratory, 
the  Jury,  in  38  minutes,  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  Mr.  J ustice 
Stephen,  having  then  assumed  his  judicial  function  in  that  Court, 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  pronounced 

SENTENCE  OF  DEATH! 

and  in  doing  so,  addressed  Mrs.  Maybrick  thus  : — 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  treat  you  as  innocent  of  the 
dreadful  crime  laid  to  your  charge.  You  have  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
this  city." 

Mrs.  Maybrick  had  not  been  convicted  by  a  Jury  of  the  city  of 
Liverpool !  There  was  not  a  single  man  upon  that  Jury  who  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Liverpool ! 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Jury  who  found  Mrs.  Maybrick 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  of — 

"having  at  Garston  on  the  11th  of  May,  1889,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and 
of  her  malice  aforethought  killed  and  murdered  one  James  Maybrick  by  the 
administration  to  him  of  poison," 

and  to  which  charge  Mrs  Maybrick  had  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  verdict  is  the  verdict  of  the  following  Jurymen,  with  their 
addresses  and  avocations.  They  most  certainly  were  not  a  Jury 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Liverpool ! — 

Thomas  Wainwbight,  plumber,  32,  Neville  Street, 

Southport  (foreman). 
T.  Ball,  plumber,  Ormskirk. 
A.  Habeison,  woodturner,  Bootle. 
W.  Walmsley,  provision  dealer.  North  Meols. 
W.  H.  Gaskell,  plumber.  North  Meols. 
J.  Taylor,  farmer,  Melling. 
G.  H.  Welsby,  grocer,  St,  Helen's. 
R  G,  Beook,  ironmonger,  St.  Helen's. 
J.  W.  Sutton,  milliner,  North  Meols. 
J.  Tyreb,  painter,  Wigan. 
J.  Beyebs,  farmer,  Scarth  Hill,  Bickerstaflfe. 
J.  Thieeens,  baker,  Ormskirk. 

There  is  one  amongst  those  jurymen  to  whom  the  observations 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  made  as  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
must  have  been  intensely  interesting.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told 
the  Jury  that  it  accorded  with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
that,  in  a  case  where  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  were  such 
that  "  the  husband  treated  the  wife  so  brutally,  giving  her  a  black 
eye  as  the  result  of  the  quarrel,"  any  reconciliation  which  the 
family  doctor  might  effect  was  not  likely  to  be  real,  and  that  the 
wife  might  retain  murderous  instincts.    One  of  those  jurymen  had 
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The  Jury,  go  "  brutally  treated  "  his  own  wife  some  little  time  before  that  the 
magistrates  had  effected  "  a  reconciliation  "  by  ordering  him  to  pay 
his  wife  a  certain  sum  of  money  every  week  to  enable  her  to  live 
separately ;  and  such  a  warning  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  in  matters  of  reconciliation  between  husband 
and  wife,  in  cases  where  husbands  treat  their  wives  brutally, 
would  suggest  to  that  man,  in  the  interest  of  self  protection,  that 
he  should  make  an  example  of  a  wife  who  had  been  "  brutally 
treated  "  by  a  husband. 

But  without  encumbering  the  argument  by  raising  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  such  a  man  ought  to  have  been  empanelled  on 
any  jury?  or  as  to  who  should  be  made  responsible  for  selecting 
such  a  man  as  a  juryman  1  or  whether  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  an  intelligible  knowledge  ?  or  whether  it 
ought  to  have  been  promulgated  on  the  occasion  of  summing-up  to 
a  jury  on  a  trial  for  murder?  that  list  of  jurymen  offers  an  occasion 
for  those  who  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  Maybrick  Trial  for  considering  criminal  proceedings  in 
this  country  to  see  whether  trial  by  jury  is,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, a  reality  in  this  country — whether,  in  fact,  trial  by  judge 
and  counsel  has  not  been  substituted  for  trial  by  jury. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  OUR  CONSTITUTION  IS  THAT  THE 
PEOPLE  SHALL  MAKE  THE  LAWS,  AND  THAT  THE 
CROWN  SHALL  ADMINISTER  THEM. 

The  contract  between  the  Crown  and  the  people,  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  Life  and  Liberty  of  the  subject,  is  expressed  thus  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  29th  article  of  Magna  Charta— 

"NuUus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur  vel  dissesietur  de  libero 
tenemento  suo,  vel  libertatibus,  vel  liberis  consuetudinibus  suis,  aut  utlagetur 
aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nec  super  eum  ibimus  nee  super 
sum  mittemus,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terrse. 
Nulli  vendemus  nulli  negabimus  aut  differemus  justitiam  vel  rectum." 

The  accepted  translation  of  which  is — 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed, 
or  banished,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  [the  Crown]  sit  in  judgment 
or  pronounce  sentence  upon  anyone  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  own  peers  [or 
equals]  or  by  the  law  of  the  liind.  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny 
or  defer  to  any  man  justice  or  right." 

At  a  criminal  trial  the  People  are  represented  by  the  Jury, 
and  the  Crown  by  the  Judge. 

Until  the  Jury — the  peers,  or  equals— of  an  accused  person 
have  returned  their  verdict,  the  Crown,  as  represented  by  the 
Judge,  is  present  only  to  administer  the  laws  the  People  have 
made  in  their  Parliament,  and  to  be  ready  when  the  Jury  have 
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arrived  at  their  judgment  concerning  the  Facts,  to  pass  the  Sentence 
which  the  People  in  their  Laws  have  awarded  as  the  punishment 
for  the  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  accused  person. 

Until  the  Trial  by  Jury — this  trial  of  an  accused  person,  by 
his  peers  or  equals,  is  concluded  by  the  Jury  declaring  their  verdict 
— the  Judge  is  present  in  the  capacity  of  counsel  for  the  accused. 

I  will  now  put  it  to  my  readers — Was  this  Maybrick  Trial  a 
real  Trial  by  Jury  1 

Let  me  quote  to  them  the  eloquent  words  of  Hallam,  in  his 
"  Constitutional  History,"  when  referring  to  Trial  by  Jury : — 

"  That  primceval  institution — those  inquests  of  twelve  true  men,  the 
unadulterated  voice  of  the  people,  responsible  alone  to  God  and  their  conscience, 
which  should  have  been  heard  in  the  sanctuaries  of  justictj  as  fountains 
springing  fresh  from  the  lap  of  earth — became  like  waters  constrained  in  their 
course  by  Art,  stagnant  and  impure." 

Let  me  ask  my  readers  whether  the  Jury  in  this  Maybrick  case 
were,  or  were  not,  constrained  by  the  art  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr, 
J ustice  Stephen  ? 

I  will  quote  one  more  of  the  eloquent  passages  which  occur  in 
Hallam  : — 

"  One  undeniable  privilege  has  survived  the  shocks  of  every  revolution, 
and  in  the  worst  times  has  become  the  standing  record  of  primaeval  liberty — 
Trial  by  Jury." 

I  quote  this  passage  because  an  insidious  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  sixbstitute  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal — a  Court  of 
J udges — to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  of  an  accused  person  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Life  and  Liberty,  for  Trial  by  Jury,  which  has,  of  late 
years,  fallen  into  disrepute. 

This  is  an  insidious  and  dangerous  attack  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Trial  by  Jury,  "  which  has  stood  the  shock  of 
all  revolutions."  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
usurp,  through  the  judges,  that  sole  and  ultimate  authority  of 
judging  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Life  and  Liberty,  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  People. 

Looking  at  that  list  of  the  jurymen  who  tried  the  Maybrick 
case,  can  any  of  my  readers  say  that  trial  was  a  trial  by  jury  1 

Can  they  say  that  it  was  a  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  by  her  peers 
or  equals  1  Are  there  any  two  classes  (in  any  case,  the  question 
of  motive  arises)  who  know  less  about  each  other's  habits  of  life 
than  such  a  class  as  those  who,  like  plumbers,  pass  a  real  life  of 
work  in  country  places,  and  that  of  cotton  brokers  and  merchants 
in  a  city  like  Liverpool,  who  pass  their  lives  amidst  champagne 
dinners  and  every  other  sham  excitement,  and  who  live  on  ap- 
pearances rather  than  work  1 

Take  for  example  this  very  Maybrick  household.  Here  we  see, 
from  the  will  of  James  Maybrick,  that  while  he  was  exposing  his 
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The^Jury.  youiig  wife  to  all  the  temptations  which  a  life  of  such  sham  ex- 
citement involves,  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances  in  a  large  house 
with  four  in-door  servants,  a  gardener,  and  his  saddle  horse,  and 
so,  forth  when  he  dies,  after  selling  up  even  his  furniture,  with 
which  he  kept  up  those  appearances,  everything  he  dies  possessed 
of  is  proved  at  £3,770  16s,  6fd,  !  What  in  common  is 
there  or  can  there  be  between  the  life  of  the  cotton  merchant  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  plumbers,  and  others  of  the  class  which 
formed  this  jury?  How,  for  example,  could  either  understand 
questions  of  quarrel  and  reconciliation  in  such  a  different  class  of 
life  1    How  can  we  call  them  "  peers  or  equals  "  ? 

Can  any  of  my  readers,  looking  at  that  list  of  jurymen,  say  that 
where  such  a  difficult  question  of  science  was  essential  (as  Mr. 
^  Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury  it  was  essential,  viz.,  whether  the 

cause  of  death  was  arsenic),  say  that  this  Jury  were  competent,  or 
ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  such  a  conundrum,  to 
decide  whether  the  cause  of  the  death  of  James  Maybrick,  in 
whose  body  only  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  had  been  found 
(itself  utterly  insufficient  to  cause  death),  was  arsenic,  as  to  which 
even  medical  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  this  country  held 
diametrically  opposite  opinions — 

For  Arsenic.  Against  Arsenic. 

Dr.  Carter.  ■       Dr.  Paul. 

Dr.  Humphreys.  Dr.  Tidy. 

Dr.  Stevenson.  Dr.  Macnamara. 

Dr.  Barron. 

Or  again,  can  any  of  my  readers  say,  after  reading  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen's  summing  up  to  the  Jury,  that  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
in  the  Maybrick  case  was  a  verdict  of  the  Jury  at  all  ? 

If  my  readers  are  not  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  these — 
if  Trials  by  Jury  have  fallen  of  late  years  into  disrepute — is  it  not 
that  Trials  by  Jury  have  ceased  to  be  real  Trials  by  Jury,  and  have 
become  Trials  by  Judge  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  people  in  this  country 
have  in  their  apathy  handed  over  questions  pertaining  to  Life  and 
Liberty  to  the  Crown  in  the  persons  of  our  Judges  ?  Before  we 
make  a  further  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  our  "fundamental 
privilege,"  by  creating  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal — before  we  offer 
an  inducement  to  our  Juries  to  be  careless  in  finding  their  verdicts 
in  matters  pertaining  to  Life  and  Liberty,  by  telling  them  that  if 
they  neglect  their  duties — their  responsibilities  "  to  God  and  their 
consciences  alone" — a  court  of  Judges  will  set  their  verdict  right, 
before  we  make  this  surrender,  ought  we  not  rather  to  see  that 
Trial  by  Jury  is  properly  conducted  ?  that  a  Trial  by  Jury  is  a 
Trial  by  the  peers  or  equals  of  the  accused  person,  and  that  the 
Jury  in  coming  to  their  verdicts  are  unconstrained  by  any  arts — 
oratorical  or  otherwise  1 
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Before  we  strike  away  the  very  foundation-stone  of  Trial  by  Jury,  The  Jury, 
by  taking  away  from  a  jury  the  ultimate  decision  in  matters  touching 
Life  and  Liberty  by  creating  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  and  leaving 
such  questions  to  be  ultimately  decided  by  a  Court  of  Judges  who 
represent  the  Crown — had  we  not  better  see  whether  the  Jury 
system,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  a  real  Trial  by  Jury  1  and  if 
miscarriages  of  justice  are  frequent  under  it,  are  they  not  due  to  some 
fault  in  working  the  system  rather  than  the  system  itself  ?  That 
miscarriages  of  justice  do  occur,  and  constantly  occur,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Take  for  example  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilde,  before 
the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  (Report  VIIL,  p.  29) : — 

"  Within  the  space  of  nine  months  during  which  I  was  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  London,  no  fewer  than  six  persons,  who  had  been  capitally  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  and  left  for  execution,  were  saved  from  death  in  consequence  of 
investigations  showing  that  they  had  been  improperly  convicted." 

Take  as  another  example  the  following  extract  from  the 
summing  up  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  the  Tichborne 
case  : 

"I  recollect  a  case  on  the  Western  Circuit,  in  which  two  men  were  tried 
for  murder  and  both  convicted— one  on  his  identity  being  sworn  to  bv 
numerous  persons.  If  execution  had  followed  aa  rapidly  then,  as  it  was 
accustomed  to  do  in  earlier  times,  he  would  have  been  executed.  But  it  was 
proved  afterwards,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  those  who  had  sworn 
to  his  identity  were  mistaken.  He  had  committed  an  offence  of  pickiijc  a 
pocket  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  when  the  murder  had  been  committed 
=H  ^*  ,t]ie  time  under  that  charge.   There  was  not  the 

slightest  doubt  in  the  world  about  it,  and  the  man  was  released.  I  tried  a 
case  myself  not  long  ago  at  Hereford,  where  a  man  was  charged  with  night 
poaching  and  with  a  most  serious  asskult  upon  the  keeper,  who  had  bien 
most  foully  used.    The  keeper  swore  positively  to  the  prisoner.  He 

^"^-^  ^""P"^  *°  ^  nobleman  in  the  county ;  nobody 
n?ni  Y  ^%'T^7  °\  *°  He  swore  to  the  man 

most  positively.  I  had  not  myself  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  testimony.  The 
ioL'?n  ^ 'f^*^  prisoner.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  we  were  all 
^^ong,ior  It  was  proved  satisfactorily  that  he  had  been  taken  for  another 

The  whole  history  of  criminal  trials,  in  fact,  teems  with 
examples  of  mistakes,  made  both  by  judges  and  juries  about 
the  guilt  of  accused  persons,  and  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  them. 

7  f  owever,  quote  only  one  more.  It  is  that  of  a  case 
referred  to  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  in  a  speech 
!?•   I  Commons  (Hansard,  30th  May,  1884).    I  quote 

this,  because  the  Judge  -  summed  up  against  the  accused  "  as 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  did  in  the  May  brick  case  : 

"  About  nine  years  ago  a  man  named  Chandler  was  indicted  alonff  wifh 
another  person,  for  the  murder  of  a  gamekeeper  of  Miss  Lloyd  at  Kle 
sham  Hall,  near  Ipswich.  The  trial  came  on  before  a  learn^d^and  emSt 
judge,  now  no  more.  Evidence  was  given  that  Chandler  was  in  the^eiS 
bourhood  of  the  wood  at  the  same  time  that  the  deceased  was  there -  thf?: 
was  some  evidence  of  his.  having  been  detected  poachingrof  there  befnS 
blood  upon  his  clothes,  of  his  having  been  seeu  near  the  spot  where  the  murdef 
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The  Jury.      was  committed,  shortly  before  and  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  body. 

  In  fact,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  more  or  less 

atrong,  'and  the  learned  Judge,  wlio,  from  a  very  early  period,  had  taken  a 
very  decided  impression  against  the  prisoner  from  the  evidence,  summed  up 
fairly  and  impartially  i?ideed,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  most  ingeniously 
bringing  together  every  part  of  the  evidence  which  appeared  in  his  own  mind 
to  convict  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
His  fellow  prisoner,  who  was  acquitted,  solemnly  declared  that  Chandler  was 
as  innocent  as  himself  of  the  murder.  It  was  the  universal  impression  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  the  clear  conviction  of  all  who  knew  the  man,  that 
he  was  innocent.  The  learned  counsel  who  defended  him  was  so  persuaded 
of  his  innocence  that  he  devoted  many  days  to  the  preparation  of  a  memorial, 
in  which  he  set  forth  all  the  strong  evidence  he  had  collected  together 
manifesting  his  client's  innocence,  and  he  submitted  this  to  the  Judge, 
satisfied  that  at  least  it  would  induce  him  to  order  a  respite  for  the  purpose 
of  having  further  inquiries  made.  But  the  learned  Judge's  conviction  of  the 
man's  guilt  and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  verdict,  and  of  his  own  charge 
remained  as  strong  as  ever.  He  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  refused  to  interfere.  The  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  that  the  man  against  whom  the  conviction  had  been  obtained  was 
hanged, — the  judge  refusing  to  interfere  as  he  had  satisfied  his  mind  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner.  It  had,  however,  since  appeared  that  the  man  who  really 
committed  the  murder  for  which  Chandler  was  hanged,  had  been  present  at 
the  execution,  but  being  afterwards  unable  to  bear  the  load  on  his  conscience 
which  such  a  crime  imposed,  he  confessed  his  guilt." 

A  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  tins  last  instance  which  those 
who  place  absolute  reliance  in  "  able  "  judges  and  "  intelligent  " 
juries  may  take  to  heart.  A  lesson"[may  be  also  learnt,  which 
those  who  think  that  those  who  are  not  present  in  the  Court 
are  not  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a  person  who  has  been  tried  by  an  "  intelHgent  "  jury  before 
an  "able"  judge  may  also  take  to  heart.  Chandler  icas  not  a 
murderer;  the  instincts  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  said  it  in 
spite  of  the  reasons  of  the  Judge  and  the  Jury.  Chandler,  on  the 
contrary,  was  judicially  murdered;  and  one  of  our  greatest 
modern  judges,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Sir  Fitz-Eoy  Kelly,  pro- 
claimed it  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  words  "  Remem- 
ber Chandler  "  ought  to  be  put  up  in  all  criminal  courts  for 
both  judges  and  juries  to  contemplate  when  engaged  in  a  trial 
of  a  person  accused  of  crime. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jury  system,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, has  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  does  not  the  way  in  which 
the  Maybrick  case  was  got  up  by  the  Crown  and  conducted  by  the 
Crown,  rather  teach  us  that  if  miscarriages  of  justice  do  occur  at 
our  Criminal  Trials,  the  fault  is  not  in  Trial  by  Jury,  but  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Crown  in  preparing  and  conducting  them  1 

The  Country  does  not  and  ought  not  to  regard  Juries  as  infal' 
lible,  and  has  provided  for  errors  in  judgment  by  vesting  in  the 
Crown  a  Prerogative  of  Mercy,  not  to  be  exercised  at  mere  will 
and  caprice,  so  that  the  Sovereign  could  pardon  favourites,  though 
in  former  reigns  that  prerogative  was  sometimes  abused  in  that 
way,  but  to  enable  our  Queen,  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
bhe  entered  into  with  the  People  by  her  Coronation  Oath,  "to 
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execute  justice  with  mercy,"  so  that  if  any  extenuating  circum 
stances  should  arise,  any  new  evidence  not  seen  by  the  jury  should 
be  forthcoming,  the  Queen  should  be  able  "to  execute  justice  with 
mercy,"  by  qualifying  or  even  dispensing  with  the  penalty  of  the 
law. 

If  the  Jury  do  their  duty,  and  the  Queen  duly  exercises  her 
Prerogative,  Life  and  Liberty  are  protected  by  the  Laws  of  this 
country,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  dangerous  innovation  of 
transferring  the  ultimate  decision  in  matters  pertaining  to  Life 
and  Liberty  to  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  constituted  of  Judges. 
But  let  the  People  jealously  watch  that  our  Juries  do  their  duty  ; 
that  they  do  not  become  the  mere  pawns  in  an  interesting  game 
between  Counsel,  with  Life  and  Liberty  for  stakes,  moved  about  at 
the  will  of  any  Judge.  A  great  preacher  once  told  his  congrega- 
tion— 

"  The  day  was  I  have  been  afraid  of.  pride— hard  man's  hard  pride — but 
now  I  am  afraid  of  man's  humility.  I  counsel  you  by  the  Great  God's  great 
humbleness,  and  by  His  pity,  be  not  humble  overmuch." 

These  words,  "  be  not  humble  overmuch,"  are  the  words  which 
every  juryman  should  take  into  the  jury-box  with  him,  when  upon 
him,  as  representing  not  the  Crown  but  the  Country,  the  fate  of  a 
fellow-being's  Life  and  Liberty  is  cast. 

If  "  Trial  by  Jury  "  was  conducted  by  Jurymen  who  are  not 
"humble  overmuch,"  we  should  have  fewer  oratorical  Judges,  and 
fewer  miscarriages  of  justice,  and  fewer  popular  excitements  fol- 
lowing verdicts.  If  Trial  by  Jury  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  it  is 
because  our  Juries  are  "humble  overmuch,"  and  judge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  not  upon  the  facts  themselves  but  upon  the  gloss 
put  on  those  facts  by  oratorical  Counsel  and  oratorical  Judges. 

THE  CLOSING  SCENE  OF  THE  TRIAL.  Closing  seem 

of  the  TiiaL 

The  Jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  after  listening  to 
days  of  oratory  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Addison,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  who  followed  each  other,  and  whose  speeches 
followed  the  evidence  itself.  Their  orations  must  have  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  Jury  all  recollection  of  the  evidence  itself, 
and  have  filled  their  minds,  in  the  place  of  that  evidence,  with  the 
interpretations  of  that  evidence  by  these  three  orators.  The  Jury, 
after  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  oration  of  121  hours'  length  had  come 
to  an  end,  retired  for  38  minutes,  and  returned  into  court  and  took 
their  places  again  in  the  jury  box,  when  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns 
rose  and  said — 

Q.  Have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict,  gentlemen  ? 
A.  We  have. 

Q.  And  do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  murder  of  James  Maybrick 
or  not  guilty  ? 

The  Foreman:  GUILTY. 
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^of  thf  Tri^i.^    Whereupon,  to  quote  the  description  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  oi 
—         the  eflfect  of  this  verdict  upon  those  who  were  present  in  court — 

"  A  prolonged  '  Ah  ! '  strangely  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through 
the  leafy  forest,  sounded  through  the  Court,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick,  still  seated, 
suddenly  started  as  if  struck  by  a  dagger,  and  buried  her  head  in  her  hands, 
while  her  frame  quivered." 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns  then  addressing  the  prisoner,  said — 

"Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  you  have  been  found  Guilty  of  Wilful 
Murder — have  you  anything  to  say  why  the  Court  should  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  you  according  to  law  ?  " 

Mrs,  Maybrick,  to  again  quote  the  Liverpool  Mercury^  rose  and, 
clasping  the  rail  of  the  dock  in  front  of  her,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
but  with  comparative  firmness — 

"  My  Lord,  everything  has  been  against  me.  I  wish  to  say  that,  although 
evidence  has  been  given  as  to  a  great  many  circumstances  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Brierley,  much  has  been  withheld  which  might  have  influenced  the  jury 
had  it  been  told. 

"  I  AM  NOT  GUILTY  OF  THIS  CRIME." 

My  readers  have  the  evidence  before  them.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  find  a  verdict  in  38  minutes !  Nor  are  they  under 
the  influence  of  days  of  oratory  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr. 
Addison,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  They  can  calmly  and 
deliberately,  and  free  from  all  constraint,  answer  to  themselves 
this  question :  Is  there,  on  that  evidence,  a  single  one  of  my 
readers  who  (for  I  will  not  insult  their  intelligence  by  asking  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  guilt)  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  innocence  ? 

The  last  words  which  the  law  permits  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  address 
to  us  all  are  those  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

She  had  been  for  days  "  a  silent  spectator  of  an  interesting 
game  played  out  by  Counsel  with  her  life  for  stakes ! " 

She  saw,  as  all  the  world  saw,  and  sees,  that  she  had  been 
found  Guilty  of  Murder  because  she  had  committed  Adultery ! 

She  saw  more !  She  saw  that  the  game  had  been  clumsily 
played  by  her  Counsel  on  this  question  of  Adultery  !  and  her  last 
words — spoken  as  they  were  in  the  most  supreme  moment  of  her 
life — upon  finding  that  she  had  been  found  Guilty  of  Murder 
because  she  had  committed  Adultery,  were — 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  although  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  a  great  many 
circumstances  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brierley,  much  has  been  withheld  which 
might  have  influenced  the  jury  had  it  been  told." 

Where  is  this  man  Brierley  1 — this  man  who,  having  betrayed 
his  friend,  James  Maybrick,  deserted  his  widow  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gajlowsl 
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Was  he  present  in  Court  1  Did  he  hear  that  woman  utter 
those  words  1 

Was  it  too  "painful"  to  his  feelings  to  be  there  by  the  side  of 
his  victim  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  told  the  Jury,  in  his  summing-up,  that  it 
would  be — 

"  very  painful  to  have  him  here  ! " 

I  must  quote  what  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  said  in  that  summing- 
up,  because  they  are  the  only  words  he  had  to  say  about 
Mr.  Brierley.  He  did  not  lacerate  Brierley  !  He  did  not  denounce 
him  by  saying  to,  or  of  him,  as  he  said  of  that  woman  in  the  dock — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  propensities  which  lead  persons  to  vices  of 
that  kind  do  kill  all  the  more  tender,  all  the  more  manly,  all  the  more 
womanly  feelings  of  the  human  mind." 

Sudh  language  is  "terrible"  language,  is  "dreadful"  language, 
and  it  applies  to  no  human  beings  on  this  earth.  We  are  not 
surrounded  in  our  daily  walks  of  life  by  such  dangerous  people. 
What  world  it  is  which  is  peopled  by  such  beings  I  know  not,  but 
it  is  not  to  such  as  fall  from  the  path  of  virtue  in  England  to  whom 
such  language  is  in  any  way  applicable.  I  doubt  much  whether 
the  most  abandoned  woman  in  our  streets — and  there  is  a  signifi- 
cance in  that  very  word  "abandoned"  which  might  produce  the 
result — of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  she  had  lost  "  all  the  more 
tender,  all  the  more  womanly  feelings  of  the  human  mind,"  and  I 
do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  that  he  did  not  lacerate 
Brierley  with  that  language — he  had  no  right  lacerate  any  one 
with  it — but  I  want  to  point  out  that  all  he  had  to  say  about 
Brierley  was — 

**  It  is  a  very  painful  thing  to  have  him  here." 

In  the  course  of  his  summing  up,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  to 
refer  to  that  letter  of  Brierley's  to  Mrs.  Maybrick — that  cold  letter 
of  desertion  [see  facsimile],  that  letter  without  address,  date,  or 
signature  to  which  I  have  referred  under  the  heading  "  The 
Brierley  Incident,"  and  the  thought  appears  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  that  the  handwriting  even  had  not  been  identified. 

"  Then  comes  this  letter,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  proved  to 
be  in  Brierley's  handwriting.  It  is  signed,  'A.  B. '  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Addison,  about  this  letter  ?    It  commences,  *  My  dear  Florie.' 

Mr.  Addison  :  Yes,  my  lord. 

His  Lordship  :  Do  you  know  Mr.  Brierley's  handwriting  ? 
Mr.  Pickford  :  The  handwriting  is  not  proved  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 
His  Lordship :  Well,  is  there  a  witness  in  Court  who  is  acquainted  with 
Brierley's  handwriting  ?    Is  Brierley  here  ? 

Mr.  Addison  :  Yes,  he  was  subpseiiaed  by  the  prosecution. 
His  Lordship  :  It  is  a  very  ^painfid  thing  to  have  him  here. 
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'Juhf  Where  is  this  man  Brierley  ]    A  year  has  now  elapsed  since 

—        Mrs.  Maybrick  made  that  appeal  to  him  1 

"  Although  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  a  great  many  circumstances  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Brierley,  much  has  been  withheld  which  might  have 
influenced  the  jury,  had  it  been  told." 

Mrs.  May  brick's  legal  advisers  had  "  played  out  the  game  with 
her  life  for  stakes,"  and  these  were  her  own  words.  They  are 
words  of  reproach.  They  are  words  of  complaint  that  lier  legal 
advisers  had  withheld  much  which  might  have  influenced  the  Jury. 
Why,  I  ask,  when  the  Clerk  addressed  those  words  to  her — 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  why  the  Court  should  not  pronounce  sentence 
upon  you  according  to  law  ?" 

that  senterkce,  according  to  law,  being  death,  why,  I  ask,  when 
she  said  that  anything  had  been  kept  back  which  might  have 
influenced  the  Jury,  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  who,  at  that 
moment,  and  for  the  first  time  during  the  proceedings  assumed 
his  judicial  functions — demand  from  her  what  it  was  which 
had  been  withheld,  in  order  that  he,  when  passing  "  sentence 
according  to  law,"  could  communicate  those  circumstances  to  our 
Queen,  for  the  consideration  of  her  Minister,  under  whose  advice 
she  exercises  the  prerogative  of  mercy  vested  in  the  Crown,  in  order 
that  she  may  fulfil  her  contract  with  the  People  to  "execute 
justice  with  mercy."  Is  the  question  asked  by  the  Clerk  of 
Arraigns  a  mere  mockery  of  law  1  or  is  it  a  solemn  question,  and 
one  to  be  solemnly  regarded  1 
Or  was  it  because — 

"  It  would  be  very  painful  to  have  Mr.  Brierley  here." 

Or  again,  was  it  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was,  like  every  other 
person  in  that  Court,  dazed  at  the  verdict  ?  Was  his  own  voice 
one  of  those  which  uttered  that  prolonged  "  Ah  ! "  which  sounded 
strangely  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  a  leafy  forest, 
which  was  heard  throughout  that  Court  1 

Whatever  the  reason  was,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  passed  over 
that  answer  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  that  question  addressed  to  her 
by  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  and  having  assumed  the  full  dress  of 
a  criminal  judge,  the  black  cap,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  in  these  words  : — 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  T  am  no  longer  able  to  treat  you  as  being  innocent 
cf  the  dreadful  crime  laid  to  your  charge.  You  have  been  convicted  by  a 
Jury  of  this  city  after  a  lengthy  and  most  painful  investigation,  followed  by  a 
Defence  which  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  man.  The  Jury  have  con- 
victed you,  and  the  law  leaves  me  no  discretion,  and  I  must  pass  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  And  the  sentence  is  this  : — This  Court  doth  order  you  to  be  taken 
from  hence  to  the  place  whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
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execution,  and  that  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead, 
and  that  your  body  be  afterwards  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison 
in  which  you  shall  be  confined  after  your  conviction  ;  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul." 

Not  one  word  of  approval  of  the  Verdict  did  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
utter.  Not  one  word  to  express  to  the  Jury  his  satisfaction  that 
they  had  done  their  duty. 

"  The  Jury  have  convicted  you,  and  the  law  leaves  me  no  discretion,  and  I 
must  pass  the  sentence  of  the  law." 

But  as  to  Mrs.  Maybrick's  answer  to  the  question,  whether  she 
had  anything  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be 
passed,  when  she  said  that  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Brierley  had  been 
withheld,  all  he  had  to  say  to  that  was,  that — 

"  The  defence  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  man." 

Was  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  mind  at  that  moment  dazed  with  the 
Verdict  1  At  that  moment  did  a  transient  gleam  reveal  itself  to 
his  mind  that  this  Verdict  of  Murder  was  a  Verdict  not  on 
Evidence  but  on  Oratory  ? 

At  that  moment  did  that  gleam  reveal  itself  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  in  Court,  when  that  happened,  which  happily  has 
never  in  our  time  happened  before,  that  angry  hisses  at  that 
Verdict  were  heard  in  that  Court,  and  when  all  was  over,  when 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  taken  from  that  Court  to  Walton  Gaol,  there 
to  be  confined  under  this  sentence  of  law,  the  mob  (as  a  Liverpool 
public  are  styled  by  their  representatives,  the  Press)  who,  before 
they  had  heard  or  read  a  word  of  the  evidence  of  the  defence  but 
had  read  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  had  hissed  her  when  she  entered  that  Court,  that — 

"  Temple,  where  Justice  with  Mercy  for  her  handmaid  sits  enthroned  on 
the  noblest  of  her  altars," 

now  that  they  had  heard  and  had  read  the  evidence,  cheered  her 
as  she  was  driven  in  the  prison  van  from  that  Court,  and  hissed 
and  hooted  the  Judge,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  said,  when 
pronouncing  the  "sentence  of  the  Court,  according  to  law" — 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  treat  you  as  innocent  of  the 
crime  laid  to  your  charge.  You  have  been  convicted  by  a  Jury  of  this  city. 
The  Jury  have  convicted  you,  and  the  law  leaves  me  no  discretion,  and  I  must 
pass  the  sentence  of  the  law." 

It  is  an  old  saying  and  a  wise  saying,  and  one  which  has  been 
uttered  by  all  the  wise  men  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries,  in 
one  form  of  words  or  another,  that — 

"  The  people  are  often  wrong  in  their  reasons,  but  never  in  their  instincts." 
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'of  ^e  TH^r  '^^^  People  (or,  as  our  new  would-be  rulers,  the  anonymous  editors 
—  ■  of  our  newspapers,  style  them,  the  Mob)  had  their  instincts  aroused, 
and  that  cheering  at  the  prison  van  and  that  hooting  at  the 
Judge's  carriage  Avere  the  voices  of  that  instinct  which  enabled  them 
to  see  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  not  been  "  convicted  by  a  Jury  of 
this  city,"  but  by  a  Judge  1 — that  she  had  not  been  convicted  on 
evidence  but  oratory  ! — and — 

"  The  people  are  never  wrong  in  their  instincts." 

I  take  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  scene  from  the 
Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  of  the  8th  August,  1889  : — 

HISSING  JUDGE  AND  JURY. 

At  this  juncture  the  jury  were  about  to  be  discharged,  and  as  they  stood 
up  loud  hisses  were  heard  through  the  court.  When  the  verdict  became  known 
outside  there  were  loud  groans  and  hooting  from  a  very  large  portion  of  an 
immfnse  multi'ude  that  had  assembled,  and  there  were  several  scenes  of  a  very 
exciting  character,  almost  every  one  who  came  out  of  the  building  being  sub- 
jected  to  unpleasant  scrutiny  and  enquiry.  A  lady  who  was  taken  for  Mrs. 
Briggs  was  carried  through  the  crowd  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  police, 
and  by  dint  of  hard  struggling  found  refuge  in  the  North- Western  Hotel,  the 
doors  of  which  were  immediately  closed  against  the  mob.  Mr.  William  Swift 
and  a  lady  who  was  with  him  were  also  assailed  with  groans,  and  only  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  railway  station  by  the  aid  of  the  police.  But  the  greatest  scene 
of  all  occurred  upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  from  the  north  end 
of  the  hall  soon  after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced.  When  the  judge's 
carriage  drove  up  the  crowd  surged  in  that  direction  until  the  street  near  the 
end  of  London  Road  became  almost  impassable.  When  the  judge  entered  the 
carriage  and  it  drove  rapidly  off,  it  was  followed  for  a  considerable  distance  by 
a  crowd  of  a  thousand  or  more,  who  hooted  and  groaned  in  the  most  vehement 
and  unmistakeable  manner. 

The  newspaper  editors  denounced  that  ebullition  of  instinct  by 
the  Mob  as  a  disgraceful  scene ;  happily,  it  is  unusual,  but  it  is 
amidst  "disgraceful  scenes"  of  this  kind  that  the  boast  of  England, 
that  Englishmen  love  Fair  Play,  was  born  and  is  nursed.  Such 
scenes  are  unusual,  and  happily  so,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
unusual,  shows  that  the  instincts  of  the  people  are  not  given  to  dis- 
graceful ebullition. 

The  instinct  of  the  Mob  found  expression,  not  merely  in  the 
streets,  but  in  the  Press,  The  first  note  of  the  expression  of  that 
instinct  was  uttered  in  a  remarkable  letter  which  appeared  on  the 
next  morning  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  August  8th,  from  an 
anonymous  member  of  the  Mob,  and  I  reproduce  it  here  because,  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  excitement,  it  is  worded  with  a  calmness 
which  would  qualify  the  writer  for  a  position  on  the  Bench  of  Eng- 
land. The  writer  of  it,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  evidently  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  He  is  anonymous.  I  put  it  to  him,  ought 
he  to  remain  anonymous  while  this  woman  is  in  Woking  %  He  is 
one  of  those  whom  our  modern  editors  call  "the  Mob"! — one  of 
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that  class  whom  hysterical  people  think  are  a  danger  to  Law  and 
Order  ! — one  of  those  who  are  calm  enough,  even  in  the  midst  of 
excitement,  to  perform  their  public  duties  of  jealously  scrutinising 
and  criticising  the  proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  Justice,  and  of 
watching  that  our  Judges  and  Juries  do  find  their  judgments  upon 
Evidence  iustead  of  upon  Oratory  !  And  that  letter  of  "Lex"  raise? 
thoughts  iu  the  mind  whether,  in  the  administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  we  should  have  so  many  miscarriages  of  Justice  as  do 
occur — whether  Trial  by  Jury  would  fall  into  the  disrepute  it  haa 
fallen — if  Juries  were  allowed  to  find  their  verdicts  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Evidence  instead  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Oratory  1 — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  POST. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  say  that  the  general  opinion  in  legal  circles  is  that  the 
verdict  in  the  Maybrick  case  is  unsatisfactory.  So  far  as  evidence  has  been 
adduced  there  has  been  no  proof  that  the  cause  of  death  was  arsenical  poisoning; 
Mxd  before  the  prisoner  should  be  convicted  surely  this  should  be  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  judge,  in  his  concluding  remarks,  where  he  focussed  the  points  of 
the  case,  it  appears  to  me,  did  not  sufficiently  dwell  on  those  circumstances 
which  told  in  ber  favour,  omitting  in  this  summary  the  remarkable  evidence 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  deceased  which  would  account  for  the  arsenic  found  in 
the  body. 

Another  observation  strikes  one  in  this  case.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  allowing  the  accused  to  make  a  statement.  Th^i 
prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  be  examined,  but  if  her  statement  can  be  clostly 
analysed  and  commented  upon  by  the  judge,  as  in  this  case,  the  prisoner 
is  really  in  as  bad  a  position  as  if  she  were  critically  questioned  by  the  bench. 
To  suggest  that  if  she  could  bring  witnesses  from  America  her  young  friend >i 
from  Germany  could  be  equally  procured  may  seem  plausible,  but  it  is  hardly 
fair.  The  friends  of  our  youth  and  school  days  are  soon  scattered,  and  many 
of  us  would  find  extreme  difficulty  in  discovering  their  whereabouts  a  few- 
years  after  separation.  Surely  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  fly-paper 
theory,  when  we  know  that  without  recourse  to  them  there  was  sufficient  arsenic 
within  reach  to  poison  a  small  population. 

To  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  accused  had  withheld  her  statement 
until  the  trial  is  surely  unjustifiable.  It  is  not  without  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  this  statement  would  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period  if  the 
conversation  about  the  discovery  of  the  arsenic  in  the  meat  juice  had  not  been 
stopped  by  the  police  constable.  The  course  taken  by  counsel  before  the  com- 
mitting magistrates  is  just  what  would  have  been  adopted  by  ninety -nine 
practitioners  out  of  every  hundred. 

The  whole  case  is  about  the  most  mysterious  and  extraordinary  in  judicial 
records.  Its  mystery  is  certainly  not  dispelled  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
—Yours,  &c.,  Lex. 

If  what  Lex  says  is  true — 

"  So  far  as  evidence  has  been  adduced  tb  are  li.-r  been  no  proof  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  arsenical  poisouing" — 

why  is  this  woman  in  Woking  1 

The  Standard  commenced  its  leading  article  of  the  13th 
August,  1889,  thus : 
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"The  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  has  provisionally  fixed  Monday,  the 
26th  inst.,  as  the  date  for  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Maybriok.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  announcement  will  bring  home  to  the  irresponsible 
individuals,  who  have  chosen  to  constitute  themselves  an  amateur  Court  of 
Appeal  to  retry  the  case  of  the  condemned  woman,  some  recognition  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  subject  into  which  tbey  have  plunged  with  such  rash 
and  meddlesome  frivolity.  But  it  may,  at  least,  not  unreaKonably  be  expected 
that  the  reminder  that  this  is  an  issue  of  life  and  death,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  one  involving  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  country,  will  not  be  altogether  lost  upon  those  of  our 
contemporaries  who  have  chosen  to  make  their  columns  the  medium  of  a 
most  senseless  and  indecent  agitation. 

Notwithstanding  these  "  words  of  wisdom  "  by  the  anonymous 
and  irresponsible  editor  of  the  Standard  to  irresponsible  individ- 
uals who  are  not  editors  of  newspapers,  but  who  have  plunged 
with  "such  rash  and  meddlesome  frivolity"  into  a  scrutiny  of 
the  summing  up  of  an  "  able"  Judge  like  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
and  an  "  intelligent  Jury  "  like  the  Liverpool  Jury  whose  names 
I  have  given,  the  "  irresponsible  individuals  "  held  on  that  same 
13th  of  August,  1889,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  earnest  public 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  City  of  London,  when  the  following 
Eesolution  was  carried  unanimously  (with  one  dissentient  only), 
and  I,  as  Chairman  of  that  meeting,  was  directed  to  forward  it 
to  the  Home  Secretary  : 

"  That  this  meeting  having  anxiously  considered  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  trial  of  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick  for  Murder,  and  also  the  summing 
up  of,  and  especially  his  comments  upon,  that  evidence  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  and  also  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  are  clearly  convinced  that  the  Law 
of  England  that  an  accused  person  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  reason- 
able doubt,  has  not  been  observed  by  either  the  Judge  or  the  Jury,  and  this 
meeting  therefore  respectfully  prays  that  the  sentence  of  D-ath,  passed  upon 
Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  be  remitted,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
be  qnashed." 

I  will  not  quote  further  examples  of  the  voice  of  "  the  Mob." 
Sufficient  to  say,  that  when  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  aud  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  were  read  the  next  morning 
in  the  newspapers,  despite  leading  articles  by  edit(»rs,  praising  the 
Judge  as  au  "  able  Judge,"  and  the  Jury  as  an  "  intelligent  Jury," 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  was  shocked ;  and  despite  the 
hysterical  ravings  of  those  who  seem  to  think  the  dignity  of  our 
judges  stands  on  such  a  shaky  foundation,  that  any  criticism  of  a 
judge  would  overthrow  society,  the  Nation  made  its  voice  heard 
on  Platform,  in  Press,  and  by  Petition,  above  all  the  lectures  of 
editors  and  all  the  shrieks  of  the  hysterical,  and  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  Crown  to  carry  out  the  "  sentence  according  to  law," 
and  by  this  intervention  of  the  People  an  awful  catastrophe  was 
averted,  and  the  sentence  of  law  was  not  carried  out,  and  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  not  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead,  and  her 
body  has  not  been  buried  in  Walton  Gaol. 

The  duty  fell  upon  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.R,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department — a  gentle- 
man in  whom  are  united  the  qualifications  of  being  learned  in  the 
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law,  a  representative  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  ^J^fft^TriT 
Crown  in  the  Ministry — to  advise  the  Queen  as  to  the  course  — 
which  should  be  taken  with  this  verdict  of  murder,  which  had 
been  repudiated  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  course  he 
adopted  was  this  :  The  verdict  had  been  found,  and  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  on  the  7th  of  August,  1889.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  had  been  taken  to  Walton  Gaol,  and  was  being  confined 
there  under  charge  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  until  the  day 
fixed  for  her  execution,  which  was  the  26th  of  August. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  the  gallows  were  erected  in  Walton 
Gaol,  and  the  place  selected  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cell 
where  this  woman  Avas  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  where  she  could  hear  the  sounds  of  the  carpenters  erecting  her 
own  death  scaffold.  It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  England  that 
with  the  sentence  of  the  law  all  other  punishment  ceases  ;  that 
the  torture  of  a  condemned  person  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
Englishmen. 

If  the  object  of  exposing  that  woman,  who  had  then  been  lying 
in  the  condemned  cell  for  more  than  a  fortnight  awaiting  her 
execution,  to  the  torture  of  hearing  the  carpenter's  hammering  the 
nails  of  her  death  scaffold  was  to  extract  a  confession  of  guilt,  the 
stratagem  failed.  Mrs.  Maybrick — and  I  have  the  very  highest 
■authoritt/  for  making  this  assertion — has  never,  for  one  moment, 
done  otherwise  than  protest  her  innocence  of  any  thought  of  com- 
passing her  husband's  death.  The  stratagem  failed ;  but  the  fact 
of  such  torture  having  been  applied  to  a  woman  under  sentence  of 
death,  blots  out  from  the  fame  of  England  our  boast  of  centuries, 
that  with  the  sentence  of  law  all  other  punishment  ceases. 

And  I  ask  my  readers,  when  considering — as  the  Maybrick  case 
has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  for  considering — how  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  this  country,  whether  they  intend  to 
allow  scaffolds  to  be  erected  within  a  few  feet  and  within  the 
hearing  of  those  on  whom  the  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed, 
whether  they  intend  to  allow  their  last  hours  to  be  thus  outraged  ? 
I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  that 
act  of  barbarity,  for  this  outrage  on  public  decency  1 

The  stratagem — if  stratagem  it  were — tailed.  Mrs.  Maybrick 
did  not  make  a  Confession  of  Guilt.  She  protested  her  Innocence; 
and,  late  at  night,  Mr.  Matthews  sent  a  messenger  down  to  Liver- 
pool— he  did  not  send  a  telegram — he  sent  a  messenger  down  by 
train  to  Liverpool  who,  with  tardy  steps,  arrived  there  at  midnight, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Governor  of  Walton  Gaol  that  Mr.  Matthews 
hud  advised  our  Queen  to  remit  the  death  penalty.  And  Mr. 
Matthews  then  supplied  the  Press  with  an  official  statement  of  the 
advice  he  had  given  to  the  Queen,  and  the  reasons  for  that  advice. 
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M..  Matthews.  MATTHEWS. 

The  official  announcement  by  the  Home  Office  of  the  advice 
given  to  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Matthews,  and  of  the  reasons  for  giving 
this  advice,  was  communicated  to  the  press  in  the  following  form, 
and  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  on  the  23rd  August,  1889. 
Questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  replied  that  the  announcement  was  authentic.  He  also 
wrote  officially  to  the  Maybrick  Committee  to  say  that  the  following 
is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  decision : — 

DECISION  OF  THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

"  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Home  Secretary,  after 
the  fullest  consideration,  and  after  taking  the  best  medical  and 
legal  advice  that  could  be  obtained,  has  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
respite  the  capital  sentence  on  Florence  Maybrick,  and  to  commute 
the  punishment  to  penal  servitude  for  life ;  inasmuch  as  although 
the  evidence  leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
administered  and  attempted  to  administer  arsenic  to  her  husband 
with  intent  to  murder,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  exclude  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  his  death  was  in  fact  caused  by  the  administration 
of  arsenic. 

"  This  decision  is  understood  not  to  imply  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  the  able  and  experienced  practitioners  who  gave  evidence, 
or  on  the  tribunal  before  which  the  prisoner  was  tried. 

"  We  understand  that  the  course  adopted  has  the  concurrence 
of  the  learned  Judge." 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  course 
adopted  in  this  case  by  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  indicted,  tried,  and  found  guilty  on 
the  specific  charge  of  Murder  by  Arsenic  ;  and  that  verdict,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Stephens  said,  left  him  no  discretion,  and  he  accordingly 
had  pronounced  Sentence  of  Death. 

If  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  indicted  upon  any  other  than 
the  specific  charge  of  murder,  the  law  would  have  given  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  discretion,  within  certain  limits,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
penalty  due  to  the  law. 
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There  are  two  distinct  offences  which  might  have  been  included 
as  counts  in  the  indictment  upon  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 
arraigned : — 

(1)  Felonious  administration  of  arsenic, 

(2)  Felonious  attempt  to  administer  arsenic ; 

and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  these  offences  is  pmal 
servitude  for  life. 

If  either  of  those  two  offences  had  been  included  in  the  indict- 
ment upon  which  Mrs.  May  brick  was  arraigned,  the  Crown  would 
have  produced  their  evidence  upon  them  and  asked  for  a  verdict 
of  the  Jury  upon  either  of  them,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  would 
have  passed  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  respect  of  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  not  indicted  for  either 
of  these  offences,  and  she  was  not  called  upon  to  plead  guilty  or 
not  guilty  to  either  of  them,  and  therefore  the  Jury  could  not 
return  a  verdict  upon  either  of  them,  nor  therefore  could  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  pronounce  the  sentence  of  law  upon  either  of 
them. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  was  convicted  upon  the  specific  charge  of 
Murder  by  Arsenic ;  she  pleaded  not  guilty  to  that  specific  charge ; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  as  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  for  that  specific  crime. 

When  Mrs.  Maybrick  entered  the  dock  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1889,  to  plead  to  the  charge  preferred 
by  the  Crown  against  her,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  demanded  of  her 
whether  she  pleaded  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of 

"Having,  at  Garston,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1889,  feloniously, 
wilfully,  and  of  her  malice  aforethought,  killed  and  murdered  one 
James  Maybrick,  by  the  administration  of  poison  to  him." 

To  this,  in  a  clear  voice,  she  replied,  *'  Not  guilty." 

Mr.  Addison,  Q.C.,  then  opened  the  case  for  the  Crown  bv 
saymg  to  the  Jury —  ^ 

«  Each  and  everyone  of  you  know  that  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  that  she  murdered  her  husband  by  administer- 
ing to  him  doses  of  arsenic." 

And  Mr  Justice  Stephen,  when  directing  the  Jury,  laid  down 
the  law  under  which  the  Jury  were  to  find  their  verdict— 

"  It  is  essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  poison,  and 
the  poison  sitggested  is  arsenic.  This  question  you  will  have  to  con- 
sider, and  it  must  be  the  foundation  of  a  judgment  unfavourable  to 
the  prisoner  that  he  died  of  arsenic.'* 
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Ml  ■  Matthews.  gucij  being  the  specific  charge  to  which  Mrs.  Maybrick 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  on  which  the  Jury  found  her  guilty,  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  had  no  discretion,  and  pronounced  the  penalty 
awarded  by  law — sentence  of  death — and  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Crown  to  carry  out  that  sentence. 

Whether  or  not  "  sentence  of  death  "  ought  to  be  the  penalty 
of  law  for  murder  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  decided  on 
by  the  People  in  Parliament  at  some  future  time.  It  used  to  be 
the  penalty  of  law  for  a  great  many  other  things,  as,  for  example, 
I  have  myself  seen  the  grave,  and  conversed  with  those  who 
attended  the  funeral,  in  the  churchyard  at  Isleworth,  near  London, 
of  a  man  who  was  hanged  at  Newgate  under  sentence  of  law  for 
stealing  eighteenpence  !  The  people  no  longer  require  the  Crown, 
under  its  contract  entered  into  at  the  Coronation  "  to  execute 
justice  with  mercy,"  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  those  who  are 
convicted  of  stealing  eighteenpence  ;  but  the  people  do  require  the 
Crown  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death  on  those  who  are  con- 
victed of  murder ;  and  so  long  as  the  sentence  of  death  is  the 
penalty  awarded  by  law  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  murder,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  carry  that  sentence  into  effect. 

But  in  order  to  enable  the  Crown  to  fulfil  its  contract  with 
the  People  to  "execute  justice  with  mercy,"  the  Crown,  in  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign,  is  invested  with  a  Prerogative  of  Mercy, 
to  be  exercised  not  at  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  the  Crown 
(although  in  former  reigns  the  Sovereigns,  regarding  it  as  a  divine 
right  of  kings,  claimed  that  it  was  a  personal  attribute,  and  under 
it  pardoned  favourites),  but  only  where  such  extenuating  circum- 
stances are  shown  to  exist  as  would  justify  the  Ministers  in  recom- 
mending the  convict  to  the  mercy  of  the  Sovereign,  when,  under 
the  advice  of  her  Ministers,  the  Queen  can  quahfy  the  sentence  of 
law,  or,  indeed,  under  such  advice,  even  disallow  the  sentence  of 
law  altogether. 

In  this  Maybrick  case,  if  James  Maybrick  did  die  of  arsenic 
feloniously  administered  by  Mrs.  Maybrick — which  is  the  crime 
for  which  she  was  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death— 
.it  would  have  been  a  gross  and  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  course  of  justice  for  Mr.  Matthews  to  have  advised  the  Queen 
not  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death. 

If  James  Maybrick  did  die  of  arsenic  feloniously  administered 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  any 
extenuating  circumstances  whatever,  because,  as  Mr.  Addison  put 
it  when  asking  the  Jury,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  for  a  verdict  of 
Murder  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  : — 

"  If  she  is  guilty,  and  you  are  satisfied,  we  have  brought  to  h'ght  a  very 
terrible  deed  of  darkness,  and  a  murder  founded  upon  profligacy  and  adultery, 
and  carried  out  with  a  hypocrisy  and  cunning  rarely  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
crime." 
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If  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  the 
crime  of : — 

"Having  at  Garston,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1889,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and 
of  her  malice  aforthougbt,  killed  and  murdered  one  James  Maybrick  by  the 
administration  of  poison  to  him," 

Mr.  Matthews  committed  a  gross  breach  of  the  contract  between 
Crown  and  People  by  advising  the  Queen,  at  his  mere  will  and 
caprice,  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  on  the  26th  of  August,  the  day 
appointed  for  her  execution,  and  her  body  ought  now  to  be  lying 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  Walton  Jail. 

If  Mrs.  Maybrick  is,  as  the  Jury  found  by  their  verdict  that 
she  was,  guilty  of  murder,  as  there  were  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  could  justify  the  exercise  by  the  Queen  of  her 
Prerogative  of  Mercy,  any  interference  with  the  sentence  of  law 
by  Mr.  Matthews  was  a  gross  and  glaring  attack  upon  law  and 
order. 

But  if  the  cause  of  death  was  not  arsenic,  James  Maybrick 
was  not  miirdered;  and  if  he  was  not  murdered,  neither  Mrs. 
Maybrick  nor  anybody  else  could  have  been  his  murderer,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury  which  found  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
Mrs.  Maybrick  is,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  was  not  murdered,  a 
quashed  verdict,  and  any  sentence  pronounced  on  that  verdict  so 
quashed  is  an  invalid  sentence,  and  the  Crown  cannot  lawfully 
carry  out  an  invalid  sentence. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  may  have  committed  every  other  crime  in  the 
Decalogue,  but  if  she  did  not  commit  that  specific  crime  of  murder 
for  which  she  was  indicted  and  tried,  and  on  which  she  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  she  is  under  Magna  Charta  entitled 
to  her  freedom,  and  the  Queen,  by  her  Coronation  Oath,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  her  people  to  observe  Magna  Charta,  the  39th 
article  of  which  is  : — 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  off 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  in  any  other  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  nor  will  we  pronounce  sentence  upon 
him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  by  the  law  ot 
the  land." 

If  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  committed  either  of  the  crimes, 

(1)  Felonious  administration  of  arsenic, 

(2)  Felonious  attempt  to  administer  arsenic, 

she  has  not  been  tried  upon  either  of  them,  and  until  she  has  been 
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Mr.  Matthews,  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  for  them,  she  is  by 
Magna  Charta  entitled  to  her  freedom. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  has  never  been  indicted  for  either  of  those  crimes. 
She  was  indicted  on  the  specific  charge  of  murder,  and  the  reason 
why  she  was  not  indicted  for  any  other  charge  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, according  to  law,  that  any  indictment  for  the  crimes  of 
'  felonious  administration  and  felonious  attempt  should  specify  in 

detail  the  occasion  and  date  of  the  alleged  felonious  acts  of 
administration  and  attempt,  so  that  the  accused  person,  when 
called  upon  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  those  specific  felonious 
acts,  may  be  prepared  to  give  evidence  to  rebut  them,  and  them 
only ;  and  there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  a  single  reader  of  this  treatise 
to  whom  it  is  not  absolutely  clear  that  no  such  indictment 
specially  setting  forth  any  felonious  acts  of  administration  and 
attempt  could  have  been  drawn  on  the  evidence  produced  by  the 
Crown  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
such  charges  were  not  included  as  counts  in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
advising  the  Queen  as  to  the  verdict  of  Murder  by  Arsenic,  which 
had  been  returned  by  the  Jury  against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  upon  whom 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law — the 
'  sentence  of  death.     Mr.  Matthews,  I  say,  as  a  man  learned  in  the 

'  law,  occupying  as  he  does  the  position  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 

ment, representing  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Ministry  representing  the  Crown  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  only  advice  he  could  give  to  the  Queen  in 
any  case  where  no  extenuating  circumstances  exist,  was  either  to 
quash  the  verdict  and  restore  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  the  freedom  to 
which  she  is  entitled  by  Magna  Charta,  or  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence of  law — the  sentence  of  death. 

Instead  of  doing  either,  Mr.  Matthews  established  in  the  par- 
lour of  the  Home  Office  a  new  tribunal,  which  must  bear  his  name 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

TheMatthews'  Tjjg  MATTHEWS'  CHAMBER. 

Chamber. 

From  the  7th  of  August,  when  the  Jury  returned  their  verdict, 
till  the  22nd  of  August,  when  Mr.  Matthews  announced  what  he 
officially  describes  as  his  "  decision,"  Mr.  Matthews  converted  the 
Parlour  of  the  Home  Office  into  a  Court,  with  closed  doors,  and 
called  in — or  has  announced  that  he  called  in — some  anonymous 
legal  and  medical  advisers  to  remove  from  him  the  responsibility 
of  his  "decision."  In  that  secret  Court  he  reviewed — or  has 
announced  that  he  has  reviewed — with  the  assistance  of  his  anony- 
mous legal  and  medical  advisers,  the  evidence  given  at  the  Trial 
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on  the  question  of  the  cause  of  death,  the  law  as  to  which  was  laid  ^o^^^ber^ 
■down  to  the  Jury  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  : —  — 

"  It  is  essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  poison,  and  the  poison 
suggested  is  arsenic  ; " 

and  having  so  reviewed  that  evidence,  Mr,  Matthews's  "  decision  " 
is  that  the  evidence — 

"  Does  not  wholly  exclude  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  his  death  was  in 
fact  caused  by  the  administration  of  arsenic." 

Mr.  Matthews,  as  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  knows  that  that 
decision "  is  a  decision  which  quashes  the  verdict,  that  it  is  a 
decision  which  says  that  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in  finding  Mra 
Maybrick  guilty  of  Murder  by  Arsenic  was  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the 
evidence  left  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  James  Maybrick  had  in 
fact  been  murdered  by  arsenic ;  and  that  if  the  Jury  had  returned 
their  verdict  in  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Matthews  announced  his 
"  decision,"  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
as  representing  the  Crown  at  the  Trial,  to  have  ruled  that  that  is 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  inasmuch  as  the  law  is,  that — 

•'  It  is  essential  to  this  charge  that  the  man  died  of  poison,  and  the  poison 
suggested  is  arsenic." 

And  Mr.  Matthews,  as  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  knows  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Home  Secretary,  who  represents  the  Crown  in  the 
Home  Office,  to  advise  the  Queen  to  carry  out  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  Mr.  Matthews  knew  that  the  voice 
of  the  Crown  must  be  the  same  in  the  Home  Office  as  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  that  if  that  essential  to  the  charge  laid 
against  Mrs.  Maybrick— that  the  man  died  of  arsenic— is  left  in 
reasonable  doubt,  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  which  had  ignored  that 
essential  was  a  verdict  which  was  null  and  void,  and  upon  which 
no  sentence  of  Law  pronounced  upon  it  could  be  valid,  or  could 
be  carried  out  by  the  Crown,  and  that  he  should  have  advised  the 
Queen  that  this  verdict  must  be  quashed  and  Mrs.  Maybrick 
restored  to  her  liberty. 

But  Mr.  Matthews  came  within  the  category  of  those  who,  in 
our  Established  Church  of  England,  confess  every  Sabbath— 

"We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we 
have  done  those  thmgs  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

for  he  proceeded  then  to  hold— as  he  has  officially  announced  with 
the  assistance  of  some  anonymous  legal  and  medical  advisers 
whom  he  describes  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained— a  secret- 
tribunal  in  the  parlour  of  the  Home  Office,  at  which,  unheard  and 
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''^ciwmber^^'  undefended,  he  proceeded   to   try  Mrs,  Maybrick  on  the  twO' 
—       charges  of — 

(1)  Felonious  administration  of  arsenic. 

(2)  Felonious  attempt  to  administer  arsenic. 

But  he  does  not  venture  on  the  length  of  saying  in  his  "  decision  " 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  proved  guilty  of  those  crimes  ;  he 
selects  language  which  guards  himself  and  his  anonymous  legal 
and  medical  advisers  from  that;  he  only  says  that — 

"  The  evidence  leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  adminis- 
tered, and  attempted  to  administer,  arsenic  to  her  husband  with  intent  to 
murder  ;" 

and  having  arrived  at  this  decision  under  the  shelter  of  "  the  best 
legal  and  medical  advice  that  could  be  obtained,"  he  announced 
that  he  had  advised  the  Queen,  the  evidence  not  having  established, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  charge  of  Murder  by  Arsenic,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  put  upon  her  Trial;  that  these 
other  two  crimes  of — 

(1)  Felonious  administration  of  arsenic, 

(2)  Felonious  attempt  to  administer  arsenic, 

might  be  substituted,  upon  which  she  had  never  been  tried,  and  as 
to  which  no  specific  occasions  or  dates  were  named,  because  in 
his,  Mr.  Matthews',  private  opinion,  aided  by  the  best  anony- 
mous legal  advisers  that  could  be  obtained,  the  evidence  "  leads 
clearly  to  the  conclusion  "  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  did  commit  both 
these  crimes.  Mr.  Matthews  advised  the  Queen  to  tear  up 
Magna  Charta,  and  dispense  with  any  obligations  on  the  Crown 
to  indict  and  try  her  by  a  Jury  upon  those  crimes,  and  threw 
these  words  down  to  the  people  of  England  that  he  had — 

"  Advised  Her  Majesty  to  respite  the  capital  sentence  on  Florence  May- 
brick, and  to  commute  the  punishment  to  penal  servitude  for  life." 

And  he  accordingly  directed  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  be 
removed  from  the  charge  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  and  locked 
up  for  life  in  Woking  Prison. 

At  the  foot  of  that  woman  in  Woking — be  she  guilty  or  be  she 
innocent — lies  Magna  Charta  trampled  under  foot  and  defaced  by 
Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

To-day  there  is  a  woman  in  England  "  seized  and  imprisoned  '* 
on  charges  for  which  the  Crown  (in  the  person  of  Henry  Matthews) 
has  **sat  in  judgment,"  and  has  "pronounced  sentence"  otherwise 
than  "by  the  judgment  of  her  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land." 
And  I  put  the  question  to  my  readers  whether  they  intend  to 
I  allow  this  new  tribunal, 
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THE  MATTHEWS'  CHAMBER,  "^^cStSr"' 

to  be  created  in  this  country  1 

Let  me  i-emind  my  readers  that  it  has  been  solemnly  laid  down 
by  the  Bench  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  be  concerned  for 
Magna  Charta  and  the  laws,  and  that  "  when  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  invaded,  it  is  a  provocation  to  all  men." 

This  was  laid  down  with  great  solemnity  by  the  twelve  judges 
who  sat  upon  the  well-known  Tooley's  case,  the  circumstances  of 
which  may  be  shortly  stated  thus  : — 

"  A  constable  arrested  a  woman  named  Deakin  beyond  his  juris- 
diction. Tooley  took  her  part,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  killed 
an  assistant  of  the  constable.  Tooley  was  indicted  and  tried  for 
murder.  His  defence  was  Magna  Charta,  and  that  the  illegality  of 
the  imprisonment  was  a  sufficient  provocation  to  make  homicide 
justifiable.  The  jury  returned  a  special  verdict,  leaving  the 
question  of  criminality  to  be  decided  by  the  judge  as  a  matter  of 
law.  This  question  was  adjourned  to  the  King's  Bench,  for  the 
decision  of  a  full  court  of  twelve  judges,  and  the  judgment  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  these  words  : — 

"  If  one  IS  imprisoned  upon  an  unlawful  authority  it  is  a  sufficient  provo- 
cation to  all  people  out  of  compassion,  much  more  so  when  it  is  done  under 
,  colour  of  justice  ;  and  when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  invaded  it  is  a  pro- 
vocation to  all  the  subjects  of  England.  A  man  ought  to  be  concerned  for 
Magna  Charta  and  the  laws,  and  if  anyone  against  law  imprison  a  man  he  is 
an  offender  against  Magna  Charta." 

I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  Mr.  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  is  "an 
oflfender  against  Magna  Charta,"  so  long  as  there  is  this  woman  in 
Woking,  imprisoned  on  the  ground  he  has  officially  announced, 
viz.  : — 

That  "  the  evidence  leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
administered,  and  attempted  to  administer,  arsenic  to  her  husband,  with  in- 
tent to  murder." 

because  Mrs.  Maybrick  has  never  been  indicted,  or  tried,  or  con- 
victed, or  sentenced  by  law  upon  either  of  those  two  crimes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  is  this  evidence  which  Mr.  Matthews 
alleges  '« leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion  "  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  did 
commit  either  of  these  two  crimes  1  Not  only  was  she  not 
indicted  upon  them,  but  the  Crown  was  unable  even  to  frame  an 
indictment  upon  any  evidence  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
Trial. 

That  evidence  given  at  the  Trial  is  before  my  readers. 
Let  each  and  every  one  of  them  search  through  it,  and  point 
to  any  single  piece  of  evidence  which  "leads  clearly  to  the 
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''''ohamber^''  coDclusion "  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  either  administered  or  attempted 
—  to  administer  arsenic  to  her  husband  —either  with  or  without 
felonious  intent.  If  there  be  such  evidence?  If  she  did 
administer  arsenic  to  him?  And  if  he  did  die  after  such 
arsenic  was  administered  to  him?  If  the  symptoms  of  his 
illness  were  such  as  might  be  properly  attributable  to  arsenic  ? 
And  if,  again,  arsenic  was  found  in  his  body  after  death? 
What  possible  reasonable  doubt  could  there  be,  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  proof  that  death  was  due  to  some  other  cause,  such  as 
shooting,  stabbing,  or  drowning,  that  "  the  cause  of  death  was,  in 
fact,  due  to  the  administration  of  arsenic  ?" 

But  where,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  evidence  produced  at 
the  Trial,  is  there  any  evidence  whatever  of  any  act  of  administra- 
tion of  arsenic  to  James  Maybrick,  either  by  Mrs.  Maybrick  or 
anybody  else,  either  with  or  without  felonious  intent  (if  we  except 
Dr.  Humphreys,  who  prescribed  it  within  a  week  of  his  death). 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Matthews  says  that,  though  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  whether  death  was  in  fact  caused  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic,  the  evidence  leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  administered  arsenic  with  intent  to  murder — 
I  ask  my  readers  upon  what  earthly  grounds  could  there  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  ? 

But,  I  again  ask  my  readers,  where  is  that  evidence  of  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic  ?  I  can  say  emphatically  it  is  not  evidence 
which  was  given  at  the  Trial. 

Is  it  some  other  evidence — some  evidence  which  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Matthews  secretly  behind  Mrs.  Maybrick's  back,  and  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  parlour  of  the  Home  Office  ? 

If  so,  let  us  have  it  out.    Light  is  stronger  than  darkness  ! 

Let  each  and  every  one  of  my  readers  ask  his  representative  in 
Parliament  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  answer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  these  two  questions  : — 

(1)  What  was  the  evidence  which  was  before  Mr.  Matthews 
which  "  leads  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  adminis- 
tered, and  attempted  to  administer,  arsenic  to  her  husband  with 
intent  to  murder  '  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  names  of  the  medical  and  legal  advisers 

under  whose  advice  Mr.  Matthews  acted  ? 

I  press  it  upon  my  readers,  who  have  now  got  before  them  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  Trial,  as  to  any  acts  either  of 
administration  or  of  attempted  administration  of  arsenic  by  Mrs. 
Maybrick — that  if  there  is  any  evidence  leading  clearly  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  either  administered  or  attempted  to  administer 
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arsenic  with  or  without  felonious  intent,  it  is  evidence  which  has 

not  been  disclosed  to  the  public  in  open  Court.  ~  ^' 

I  also  press  upon  my  readers  that  where  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  publicly  announces  that  he  relies  upon  medical  and  legal 
advisers  for  any  advice  he  gives  the  Queen  touching  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  names  of  those  persons  under  shelter  of 
whose  advice  Mr.  Matthews  has  acted  should  be  made  known  to 
the  public.  In  the  Penge  case  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Cross, 
the  then  Home  Secretary,  was  to  make  a  public  announcement  in 
the  following  words — 

"  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  from  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  stating  that  upon 
considerations  based  on  the  memorial  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  and  after  consul- 
tation thereon  with  Lords  Justices  Bramwell  and  Brett  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush, 
he  thinks  the  capital  penalty  may  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four 
convicts.    The  Secretary  of  State  has  advised  Her  Majesty  accordingly." 

But  Mr.  Matthews  has  departed  from  that  open  course,  and 
has  thrown  down  to  the  people,  in  what  he  officially  describes  .as 
his  "  decision,"  that  all  he  chooses  to  disclose  is  that  he  has  con- 
sulted some  anonymous  medical  and  legal  gentlemen,  and  has 
acted  under  their  advice  !  And  I  submit  to  my  readers  that  such 
a  message  to  the  people  of  England  by  any  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
upon  any  subject  which  touches  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
IS  an  arrogant  assumption  of  a  power  which  has  never  been  placed 
m  the  Crown  by  the  people.  It  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  one 
which  our  representatives  in  Parliament  should  put  an  end  to  once 
and  for  ever. 

Mr.  Matthews  announces  in  this  "Decision  of  the  Home 
Secretary "  that  he  understands  that  his  decision  "  has  the  con- 
currence" of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  This  is  very  remarkable  and 
absolutely  unintelligible,  because  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  laid  it  down 
as  law  to  the  Jury — 

of  arl7nic^"^^^^"*'^^     *  verdict  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner  that  the  man  died 

And  Mr.  Matthews'  decision  is  that,  "  after  the  fullest  consider- 
ation and  after  taking  the  best  medical  and  legal  advice  that 
could  be  obtained,"  the  evidence— 

exclude  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  death  was  in  fact 
caused  by  the  administration  of  arsenic." 

It  is  absolutely  unintelligible  that  a  judge  who  laid  down  the 
law  m  open  Court  m  one  set  of  terms  should  "concur"  with  Mr 
Matthews  in  the  Home  Office  in  disregarding  his  own  exposition  of 
the  law.  In  the  Penge  case,  Mr.  Cross,  the  then  Home  Secretary, 
did  not  talk  about  "understanding  that  the  judge  concurred,"  but 
openly  based  his  action  in  advising  the  Queen  upon  a  report  of 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  and  instead  of  talking  about  consulting  with 
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some  anonymous  medical  and  legal  advisers,  openly  based  his 
action  upon  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Jenner  as  a  medical  adviser, 
and  Lords  Justices  Bramwell  and  Brett  and  Mr.  J ustice  Lush  as 
legal  advisers. 

As  to  Mrs.  Maybrick  herself,  her  position  is — 

"The  trial  ended  and  the  sentence  o'er, 

The  prisoner  stands  mute  and  pleads  no  more. 
Sunk  in  despair — no  distant  hope  she  views, 
Unless  some  friendly  voice  for  mercy  sues." 

I  will  ask  my  readers,  when  reflecting  on  her  present  position 
in  Woking  Gaol,  to  take  these  words  into  their  hearts  and  ponder 
over  them — 

"  Call  me  Guilty, 
I  do  but  pay  the  tax  that's  due  to  justice  ; 
But  call  me  Guiltless,  then  my  punishment 
Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  inflict  it." 

Those  who,  like  myself,  after  a  deliberate  study  of  the 
evidence  (which  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  lay  exhaustively 
before  my  readers)  call  her  Guiltless,  must  feel  Shame  as  long  as 
a  Guiltless  woman  is  passing  a  living  death  in  our  midst,  and  I 
invite  every  one  who  feels  that  shame  to  join  in  every  legitimate 
effort  that  can  be  made  to  carry  out  the  following  programme  : — 

(1)  Mrs.  Maybrick's  release  from  prison  as  a  matter  of  Right 
and  as  an  acknowledged  innocent  woman. 

(2)  The  removal  from  office  of  all  those  who  can  be  shown  by 
their  unconstitutional  conduct  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  which  has  taken  place. 

(3)  The  bringing  to  justice  any  persons  who  can  be  shown  to 
have  recklessly  and  maliciously  put  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick, 

The  End. 

Note. — /  shall  he  glad  to  receive  communications  from  all  who 
may  wish  to  form  a  Committee  to  consider  what  steps  should  he  taken 
to  Right  Wrong,  ere  this  woman  succumbs  either  to  death  or  madness 
in  Woking  Prison. 

ALEXANDER  W.  MACDOUGALL, 
Hanney,  near  Wantage. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Report    of    Mr.   E.   GODWIN    CLIYTON,   F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  &g.,  Consult- 
ing ('hemist,  London,  (op  the  firm  of  Arthur  Hill 
Hassall,  M.D.  London,  and  Edwy  Godwin  Clayton). 

Chemical  Laboratory,  43  and  44,  Holborn  Viaduct, 

London,  E.C.,  May  2,  1890. 

To  Alexander  W.  MacDougall,  Esq., 
Hanney,  near  Wantage. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  at  your  request  made  experiments— both 
chemical  and  microscopical — with  the  following  : — 
L — Fly-papers. 
II. — Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 
III. — Saturated  and  other  Solutions  of  Arsenic. 
And  I  now  beg  to  report  to  you  the  nature  and  results  of  these 
experiments. 

L— FLY-PAPERS. 

I  received  from  you  two  fly-papers  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  druggist  "  Wokes,"  and  also  three  fly-papers  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  druggist  "Hanson." 

WOKES'  FLY-PAPERS. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  these  fly-papers  showed  many 
fibres  of  cotton  and  woollen  hairs.  The  former  were  mostly  colour- 
less, white,  or  yellowish  in  tint,  while  the  latter  were  dyed  with 
various  shades  of  red,  indigo,  green,  yellow,  and  brown.  A  few 
crystals  of  undeterminable  form  were  also  seen. 

The  chemical  examination — (1)  One  of  these  papers  was  soaked 
in  3,086  grain  measures  of  distilled  water  (temperature  60°  F.)  for 
24  hours.  The  aqueous  infusion  so  obtained  was  poured  off  and  the 
total  amount  of  arsenic  present  in  it  was  then  determined,  and  (as- 
suming it  to  be  in  the  form  of  arsenious  oxide)  found  to  be  1-151 
grain,  ■=  a  solution  of  0*036  per  cent,  strength.  Small  quantities 
of  potash  and  soda  were  also  present,  probably  derived  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fabric.  (2)  Half  of  the  other  paper  was  steeped  in 
1,543  grain  measures  of  distilled  water  (temperature  60°)  for  one 
hour.  The  infusion  thus  obtained  was  then  poured  otF  and  tasted  : 
it  was  found  to  be  nearly  tasteless.     I  observed  no  bitterness; 
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nevertheless!  tested  for  strychnia,  of  which  no  trace  could  be  found.*" 
The  colour  of  the  infusion  was  brown,  and  its  reaction  with  litmus 
paper  neutral.  The  absence  of  an  alkaline  reaction  points  away 
from  the  presumption  that  an  alkaline  arsenite  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper.  Before  the  infusion  was  poured  off  the 
paper,  I  removed  a  drop  for  microscopical  examination — only  a  very 
few  short  fibres  of  cotton  and  fragments  of  wool  being  discovered  : 
no  crystals  were  detected.  The  infusion  was  then  stirred 
above  the  paper  in  the  vessel,  and  a  fresh  portion  submitted  to 
microscopical  examination.  Result — a  few  more  fibres  and  hairs  : 
no  crystals.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  an  infusion 
made  by  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  steeping,  and  possibly 
pressing  or  kneading,  a  number  of  fly-papers  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water,  and  afterwards  pouring  the  infusion  off  to  the  last  drop, 
would  be  more  likely  to  show  fibres  and  hairs  under  the  microscope 
than  the  solution  prepared  by  myself  in  a  laboratory  testing-glass. 
By  filtering  some  of  the  solution  through  filter  paper  of  good 
quality,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  liquid  which,  under  the 
microscope,  showed  no  fibres  or  hairs — field  clear  ;  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  such  a  process  as  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  liquid 
clear  from  fibres  and  hairs  by  passing  it  through  filter  papei, 
would  not  be  likely  to  occur  to  any  one  except  an  analyst  or  other 
expert,  especially  directing  his  attention  to  a  means  of  thus 
clarifying  the  liquid.  A  small  quantity  of  the  infusion  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  at  a  temperature  of  130°  F.,  and  the  residue 
microscopically  examined.  Result — a  gummy  film,  containing  a 
very  few  short  hairs  and  fibres,  and  some  scattered  and  imperfectly 
formed  crystals,  probably,  but  not  certainly,  arsenious  acid. 
Positive  identification  of  these  crystals  was  impossible,  as  their 
forms  were  not  clearly  defined. 

Hanson's  fly-papers. 

Microscopical  Examination. — Coloured  fibres  of  cotton  and 
woollen  hairs,  as  in  Wokes' ;  also  a  few  imperfect  crystals.  The 
same  matter  treated  with  a  drop  of  water,  under  a  cover-glass, 
showed  similar  appearances. 

Chemical  Examination. — (1)  One  of  the  papers  was  soaked  in 
3,086  grain-measures  of  distilled  water  (temperature  60°  F.)for  24 
hours.  The  infusion  was  poured  off,  the  total  amount  of 
arsenic  determined,  and  (assuming  it  to  be  in  the  form  of 
arsenious  oxide),  found  to  be  1-432  grains,  or  a  solution  of  0-046 
per  cent,  strength.  Taking  the  mean  of  this  result  and  that  of 
Wokes'  flypapers  as  1  -3  grain  of  arsenic  dissolved  in  3,086  grains 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  had  any  bitter  pi-inciple,  such  as  strychnia,  quassia, 
wormwood,  or  the  like  been  present,  the  taste  alone  of  the  infusion  would  have  pointed 
to  its  presence,  and,  as  Regards  strychaia  tUe  taste  of  I  part  in  70*000  is  distinctly 
perceptible. 
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of  water,  1,187  grains  of  such  solution  would  be  required  to  carry 
half  a  grain  of  arsenic.  The  infusion  from  Hansons  ^JWf 
was  of  a  considerably  darker  colour  than  the  infusion  from  Wokes  : 
but  it  also  was  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  It  was  nearly  tasteless 
and  the  flavour  may  be  described  as  brown-papery.  1  did  not 
detect  any  bitter  taste,  but  nevertheless  tested  for  strychnme,  with 
an  absolutely  negative  result.  Before  the  infusion  was  disturbed, 
a  drop  was  carefully  removed  for  microscopical  exanunation. 
Result— a  very  few  pieces  of  fibre  and  hair  only  were  detected, 
and  no  crystals.  The  infusion  was  then  agitated  by  stirring,  and 
another  drop  was  taken  for  microscopical  examination.  Result— 
a  few  more  fibres;  no  crystals.  Some  of  the  same  infusion  was 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  microscopically  examined 
Result— a  few  short  hairs  and  fibres,  and  here  and  there  a  crystal 
imbedded  in  the  gummy  residue.  The  crystals  were  indefinite  in 
shape.  Another  of  Hanson's  fly-papers  was  soaked  in  one  ounce  of 
water  for  24  hours.  The  infusion  was  then  poured  off",  measured, 
and  found  to  be  262-3  grains  ;  the  rest  remained,  of  course,  in  the 
wet  and  soaked  fly-paper.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the 
262-3  grains  of  infusion  was  determined,  and  found  to  be  0-392 
grain,  or  a  solution  of  0-149  per  cent,  arsenical  strength.  It 
would  require  332-6  grains  of  this  infusion  to  carry  half  a  grain 
of  arsenic.  Three-quarters  of  another  of  Hanson's  papers  waa 
soaked  for  24  hours  in  one  ounce  of  water.  The  infusion  was  then 
poured  off  and  measured,  and  found  to  be  262  grains.  The 
quantity  present  was  determined,  and  found  to  be  0-363  gram, 
showing  an  arsenical  strength  of  0-138  per  cent.  It  would  require 
360-36  grains  of  this  infusion  to  carry  half  a  grain  of  arsenious 
acid.  You  inform  me  that  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution  was 
discovered  in  a  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  containing  411- 
grain  measures  of  fluid  of  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  Valentine's. 
Meat  Juice ;  and  you  ask  me,  if  that  arsenic  in  solution  had  got 
there  by  the  introduction  into  the  bottle  of  such  an  infusion  of  fly- 
papers, what  proportion  of  the  411  grains  of  fluid  would  con- 
sist of  the  fly-paper  infusion.  The  proportions  would  be,  360 
grains  of  fly-paper  infusion,  and  only  51  grains  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice;  total,  411  grains.  And  the  mixture  would  be  of  a 
calculated  specific  gravity  of  1-0187.  I,  however,  ascertained  the 
specific  gravity  by  actual  experiment  to  be  1*0281,  which,  con- 
sidering the  presence  of  many  fibres,  fairly  agrees  with  the 
calculated  specific  gravity. 

II.— VALENTINE'S  MEAT  JUICE. 

I  received  from  you  an  unopened  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice,  bearing  the  label  of  the  druggist  Wokes,  also  another  un- 
opened bottle,  bearing  the  label  of  the  druggist  Hanson. 
39 
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Wokes'  bottle  contained  1,183  grains  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 
Hanson's  bottle  contained  1,050  grains.  The  specific  gravity  of 
Wokes'  was  1-2124  ;  ditto  Hanson's,  1-2162. 

Taking  the  mean  of  these,  the  specific  gravity  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice  may  be  stated  as  1-2143.  I  have  shown  in  my  experi- 
ments with  fly-papers  that  if  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  had  been  mixed 
with  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  the  vehicle  for  its  introduction 
had  been  an  infusion  of  one  of  those  fly-papers,  41 1  grains  of  such  a 
mixture  would  contain  360  grains  of  fly-paper  infusion  and  only  51 
grains  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice.  The  specific  gravity  of  that 
mixture  would  be  1-0281,  and  therefore  considerably  lower  than 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  Meat  Juice  itself,  namely,  1-2143. 

III.— SOLUTIONS  OF  ARSENIC. 

(a)  Arsenic  in  powder,  or  powdered  arsenious  anhydride,  com 
monly  called  "arsenious  acid,"  was  shaken  with  cold  distilled 
water  (temperature,  60°  Fahr.)  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  a 
period  of  four  hours. 

Quantity  of  arsenic  dissolved  was  then  estimated,  and  found 
to  amount  to  1-82  grain  in  1,543  grains  of  water  =  0-118  per  cent, 
or  0-52  grain  per  fluid  ounce. 

(h)  Arsenic  in  powder  was  shaken  with  cold  distilled  water 
(temperature,  60°  Fahr.)  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  for  a 
period  of  six  hours. 

Quantity  of  arsenic  dissolved,  4-135  grains  in  1,543  grains  of 
water  =  0*268  per  cent.,  or  1'17  grain  per  fluid  ounce.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  solution  was  1-0023. 

(c)  Arsenic  in  powder  shaken  with  cold  distilled  water  (60° 
Fahr.}  at  frequent  intervals  during  four  days. 

Quantity  of  arsenic  dissolved,  15-38  grains  in  1,543  grains  of 
water -=0-99  per  cent.,  or  4-36  grains  per  fluid  ounce.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  solution  was  1-0079. 

{d)  Arsenic  in  powder  was  hoiled  with  distilled  water  for  one 
hour,  cooled,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-nine  hours.  Quan- 
tity of  dissolved  arsenic,  34-45  grains  in  1,543  grains  of  water 
=  2-23  per  cent.,  or  9-77  grains  per  fluid  ounce.  A  duplicate 
experiment  gave  34-208  grains  in  1,543  grains  of  water,  or  2-217 
per  cent.,  or  9-69  grains  in  the  fluid  ounce.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  solution  was  1-0177. 

(e)  Arsenic  in  powder  hoiled  with  distilled  water  for  four  hours. 
Quantity  of  dissolved  arsenic,  146-847  grains  in  1,543  grains. 
Solution,  when  hot  =  9-517  per  cent,  or  41-64  grains  per  fluid 
ounce. 

(/)  The  same  solution  was  left  to  stand  for  one  and  a  half  hour. 
Result— the  quantity  of  arsenic  still  in  solution  amounted  to 
127-16  grains  in  1,543  grains  of  the  cooled  solution  =  8*24  per  cent, 
or  36*05  grains  per  fluid  ounce. 
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{g)  The  same  solution  ivas  left  to  stand  for  44-  Tiours  longer. 
Eesult — quantity  of  arsenic  still  in  solution,  50*59  grains  in  1,543 
grains  of  the  cooled  solution  =  3 -28  per  cent.,  or  14'34  per  fluid 
ounce.    The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution,  1  -0254. 

(A)  The  same  solution,  left  to  stand  for  90  hours  altogether, 
contained  49-546  grains  in  1,543  grains  =  3-21  per  cent.,  or  14-03 
grains  in  the  fluid  ounce. 

The  first  three  experiments  (a  I  and  c)  show  that  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  dissolved  by  digestion  and  shaJcing  with  cold  water 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  time  of  digestion  and  the 
frequency  of  the  shahing.  It  depends  much  also  upon  the  par- 
ticular modification  of  white  arsenic  used.  The  vitreous  and 
crystalline  varieties  have  markedly  difi'erent  solubilities  in  cold 
water.  The  above  experiments  have  been  made  with  crystalline 
white  arsenic. 

The  strengths  of  solutions  of  arsenic  obtained  by  hoilinq 
with  water,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  to  cool  by  leaving 
them  to  stand  for  some  hours,  are  shown  by  experiments  (g  and 
h)  to  be  more  constant. 

You  request  me  to  give  an  exact  scientific  definition  of  the 
expression  "a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic."  I  should  define  a 
saturated  solution  of  arsenic  as  one  which  has,  hy  any  particular 
process,  been  forced  to  take  tip  as  much  arsenic  {and  retain  it  in 
solution)  as  is  possible  by  that  particular  process.  That  is  to  say, 
though  a  solution  obtained  by  shaking  arsenic  in  cold  water 
could  not  be  procured  of  the  same  arsenical  strength  as  a  solu- 
tion obtained  by  boiling  arsenic  with  water,  yet  either  solution, 
If  It  has  taken  up  and  retained  in  solution  all  the  arsenic  that  can 
be  dissolved  by  the  particular  process  used,  is  «  a  saturated  solution-" 
the  one  can  be  distinguished  as  a  cold  and  the  other  as  a  hot 
saturated  solution.  Thus,  as  is  shown  by  experiment  (c\  bv 
shaking  arsenic  in  cold  water  at  frequent  intervals  for  four  davs 
an  arsenical  strength  is  obtained  of  0-99  percent,,  and  I  should 
describe  such  a  solution  as  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  arsenic^ 
that  is  to  say,  0-99  per  cent,  is  the  greatest  arsenical  strength 
which  can  be  obtained  and  retained  in  solution  by  that  particular 
process,  of  shaking  arsenic  with  cold  water. 

Thus,  again,  as  is  shown  by  experiment  (A),  by  boiling  arsenic 
with  water  and  allowing  it  to  cool  and  stand  for  about  four  days 
(or  90  hours),  a  solution  is  obtained  of  3-21  per  cent  arsenical 
strength,  and  I  should  describe  that  as  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
ar.e.^^c-that  IS  to  say,  3-21  per  cent,  is  the  greatest  arsenical 
strength  which  can  be  obtained  and  retained  by  that  particular 
process  of  boi  ing  arsenic  with  water,  and  afterwards  cooling  the 
solution  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  ^ 

be  tu  ^-^  experiments  (.  and  /),  still  more  arsenic  can 

be  held  temporarily  in  solution  by  the  boiling  process.    In  experi- 
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ment  (e)  the  arsenical  strength  was  taken  while  the  solution  was 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  was  then  found  to  be  9-517  per  cent.  : 
the  same  solution,  after  being  left  to  cool  and  stand  still  for  1| 
hour,  still  showed  an  arsenical  strength  of  8-24  per  cent.;  but 
experiments  (g  and  h)  show  that  such  arsenical  strength  is 
only  temporary  and  is  not  retained,  because  the  same  solution 
left  to  stand  for  a  further  44  hours,  or  say  two  days,  showed 
an  arsenical  strength  of  only  3-28  percent,  and  when  left  to  stand 
for  90  hours  altogether,  or  say  four  days,  showed  3-21  per  cent. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the 
term  "  saturated  solution,"  because  the  question  of  saturation  " 
depends  upon  the  particular  process  by  which  the  solution  is  pre- 
pared, but  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  solu- 
tions made  in  experiment  (c)  and  experiment  {h)  are  both  "  satu- 
rated solutions,"  and  represent  respectively — 

(c)  A  saturated  solution  obtained  by  the  process  of  shaking 
arsenic  with  cold  water,  by  means  of  which  an  arsenical  strength 
of  0-99  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

(h)  A  saturated  solution  obtained  by  the  process  of  boiling 
arsenic  with  water,  by  means  of  which  an  arsenical  strength  of  3-21 
per  cent,  is  obtained. 

In  other  words,  the  cold  water  saturated  solution  is  a  solution 
of  an  arsenical  strength  of  0-99  per  cent,  and  the  boiling  water 
saturated  sohition  is  a  solution  of  3-21  per  cent,  arsenical  strength. 

I  think,  however,  that— as  few  people  outside  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  would  have  the  patience  or  opportunity  to  make  a  solution 
by  shaking  it  at  short  intervals  during  four  days— the  solution 
obtained  in  experiment  (b),  viz.,  an  arsenical  strength  of  0-268 
per  cent.,  might  be  described  in  a  popular  sense,  though  not  with 
strict  scientific  accuracy,  as  "  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic." 

You  ask  me  to  state  what  the  proportions  and  difference  of 
specific  gravity  would  be  if  the  vehicle  for  introducing  the  arsenic  in 
solution  had  been  an  aqueous  solution  of  arseniotis  acid  instead  of 
an  infusion  of  jiypapers.  The  following  list  of  the  solutions  ob- 
tained in  my  experiments  (Section  I)  will  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  proportions  : — 

Experiment  (a)       423-71  grains  of  that  solution  would  carry  half 

[a  grain  of  arsenic. 

(&)       186-54  „  ,,  » 

(c)         50-15  „  „  » 
\d)  22-37 

Duplicate  22-53  ,,  »  »> 

(e)  5-25  „  »  >» 

(if  added  at  a  boiling  temperature.) 

(/)         6  02       „  „ 
ig)        15-12       „  „  » 

\h)        15-56       „  „  » 


>» 


» 
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As  I  have  already  pointed  out  under  Section  I,  the  solution 
obtained  by  experiment  (b)  is  as  strong  a  solution  as  can  be  con- 
veniently mSide  hj  shaking  arsenic  ^ith.  cold  ivater.  Several  days' 
digestion  and  frequent  shaking  are  required  for  the  preparation  of 
a  stronger  solution  by  the  use  of  cold  water  only. 

The  solution  prepared  in  experiment  (d)  fairly  represents  what 
would  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  made  a  solution  ofarsenious 
acid  by  boiling  the  powder  with  water  for  an  hour,  leaving  the 
vessel  to  stand  for  a  day  or  so,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  solution. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  experiments  (b)  and  (d)  give  representa- 
tive solutions,  cold  and  hot  respectively.  So  variable,  however, 
is  the  behaviour  of  arsenic  with  solvents  (and  particularly  with 
water),  that  it  has  been  in  my  judgment  advisable  to  include  here 
all  the  results  obtained  by  me,  whether  of  experiments  or  calcula- 
tions, with  solutions  of  different  strengths. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  figures  given,  that,  if  411  grains  of  a 
liquid  (a  mixture  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  and  an  arsenical 
solution),  contain  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution,  and  the  vehicle 
for  the  introduction  has  been  a  solution  of  the  strength  prepared 
in  experiment  (6),  viz.,  cold  water  solution,  not  less  than  186| 
grains  of  that  arsenical  solution  must  be  present,  and  the  411 
grains  of  liquid  must  consist  of  224^^  grains  of  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice,  and  186^  grains  of  the  cold  water  arsenical  solution. 

Again,  if  the  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the  half  grain  of 
arsenic  was  a  solution  of  the  strength  prepared  in  experiment  (d), 
viz.,  hot  water  solution,  evidently  only  22|  grains  of  that  arsenical 
solution  would  be  required,  and  the  411  grains  of  liquid  would 
consist  of  388^  grains  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  and  22|  of  the 
hot  water  arsenical  solution. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  specific  gravity,  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  as  1*2 143  (see  ante),  I  find  that 
the  addition  of  186|  grains  of  arsenious  acid  solution — experiment 
(6)  (specific  gravity,  1*0023) — to  224|  grains  of  the  Meat  Juice 
would  lower  the  specific  gravity  from  1*2143  to  1'1263. 

Again,  an  admixture  of  22|  grains  of  arsenious  acid  solution — 
experiment  (d),  (specific  gravity,  1*0177) — with  388|-  grains  of 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  would  lower  the  specific  gravity  from 
1  •2143  to  1  '2086.  In  the  same  way,  an  addition  of  50  grains  of  the 
solution — experiment  (c)  (specific  gravity  1*0079) — to  361  grains  of 
meat  juice,  would  reduce  the  specific  gravity  from  1*2143  to  1*200. 
Similarly,  by  an  addition  of  15  grains  of  the  solution — experiment 
(g)  (specific  gravity  1*0254) — to  39  6  grains  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice, 
the  specific  gi-avity  would  be  reduced  from  1*2143  to  1*2107. 

I  have  tested  the  matter  experimentally,  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ments (b)  and  (c),  and  confirmed  the  calculations. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  extent  of  the  diminution  of 
gravity  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  arsenical 
solution. 

CONCLUSIONS. 
This  investigation  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  It  is  im2)ossible  that  rat  poison,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  and  charcoal,  could  have  been  added  to  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  introduce  half  a  grain  of  arsenic, 
without  indications  of  its  presence  being  detected  in  the  shape  of 
particles  of  carbon  (charcoal). 

(2)  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  person,  without  oppor- 
tunities for,  and  knowledge  of,  chemical  manipulation,  to  make  or 
procure  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  fly-papers,  which  could  be 
added  to  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  in  sufficient  quantity  to  in- 
troduce half  a  grain  of  arsenic,  without  signs  of  the  addition  being 
evident  on  microscopical  examination,  in  the  shape  of  characteristi- 
cally coloured  fibres  and  hairs  derived  from  the  fly-papers. 

The  only  method  by  which  it  is  possible,  even  in  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  to  obtain  an  infusion  of  these  papers  free  from 
coloured  fibres  of  cotton  and  woollen  hairs,  is  filtration  through 
filter  paper  of  good  quality.  I  consider  it  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  that  an  ordinary  individual  would  think  of  employing 
such  a  process,  or  would  even  contemplate  the  advisabihty  of 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  fibres  from  the  infusion. 

(3)  The  results  of  my  experiments  have  further  clearly  shown 
that,  if  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  introduced  into  Valentine's  Meat 
Juice  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture  is  lower  than  that  of  the  meat  juice,  and  that  the  extent 
of  the  diminution  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the 
arsenical  solution  and  the  proportion  added. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  GODWIN  CLAYTON,  F.LC,  F.C.S,, 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Pubhc  Analysts,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  &c. ,  &c. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

THE  FEINTED  LIST  PREPAKED  BY  THE  POLICE. 
Ee  James  Matbrick,  Deceased. 
Lists  of  Bottles,  o&c,  handed  over  to  Analyst  hy  the  Police. 

Note. — Where  any  words  appear  in  italics  in  the  text  of  the  Printed  List 
it  signifies  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  underlined  them  when  in  the  dock. 


Mrs.  Maybrick's  notes 
made  while  in  the  dock. 


Minute. 
iVo  arsenic. 

l-8th  Distinct  evidence. 


Sulphide.    Arsenic.  Liver. 


No  Arsenic.  House-'^ 

maids. 
Arsenic  W.C. 
Lavatory. 
Area.         Arsenic  I 

traces  outside. ) 
Handkerchief.   Arsenic,  red 
stain — trace. 


y  Traps. 


Free-{ 


A.    Solid  form.  \ 


White  A.  Satu- 
rated solution. 
Solid  arsenic 
at  bottom. 

15  to  %0  cjrains. 
Two  drops  so- 
lution. 


a 


Eoyal  Institution  Laboratory, 
Liverpool, 
May  14th,  1889. 


Received  from  Inspector  Baxendale : 


1  large  stone  jar,  covered  with  muslin,  and 
sealed  A  B. 

3  glass  jars — 1. 

—2. 
—3. 


Intestine. 

Contents  of  stomach. 

Liver. 

Stoppered  and  sealed  as  above. 
2  small  2oz.  bottles : 

A.  Fluid  which  flowed  from  mouth,  sealed 

as  above. 

B.  Bile. 

4  jars  covered  with  white  paper,  and  sealed — 
1.  Earthenware  jar  containing  sediment. 


2. 
3. 

4.  Glass 


» 
>» 


n 


Bottle:  1a.  Found  hy  Mrs.  Briggs,  in  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  room,  with  handkerchief. 

2.  Bottle,  with  fluid,  in  deceased's  room,  by 
Inspector  Baxendale. 

3.  Lotion. 

4.  Laudanum. 

5.  Colourless  liquid. 

6.  Parcel. 

7.  Found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  dressing-room,  by 
Inspector  Baxendale.    Meat  Extract. 

8.  Bottle,  with  liquid  and  black  powder,  by  In- 
spector Baxendale. 

9.  Compound  mixture  of  bismuth,  by  Inspector 
Baxendale. 

10.  Liquid  in  bottle,  no  mark,  by  Inspector 
Baxendale. 


II.  Sediment  in  bottle,  label  Humphrey  Jones, 
Llangollen,  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 


\ 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's  Notes. 


Tumbler  and 
ray. 

(Arsenic)  to- 
gether large 
amount.  14 
grains  were  al- 
together SOg. 


H 


O 


Arsenic.       Mixed  with') 
charcoal  l-^th  ounce. 

Handkerchief,  black  stain, 
charcoal  outside  mark. 
Arsenic,  Trunk. 


No  label. 


Half  full.  X 


^0  label. 


Small  bottle  from  Anson's. 
Contents :  Dark  brown 
mixture  for  Mrs.  May- 
brick. 


Printed.  List. 


12.  Glass,  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 


13.  Box  of  crystals,  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 

14.  Parcel,  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  Clay  and 
Abrahams,  by  Inspector  Baxendale. 

15.  Bedding  from  bedroom  in  which  deceased 
died : — 

2  blankets. 

1  sheet. 

2  towels, 
1  shirt. 

16.  Flannel  shirt  worn  two  or  three  days  before 
death. 

17.  Sealed  package — seal,  bird  with  branch  in 
its  mouth — contains  a  box,  in  which  was  a  package 
marked  "  Arsenic.  Poison  for  cats,"  with  poison 
label.  Handkerchief. 

Bottle,  labelled  Solution  of  Morphia. 

Bottle,  no  mark. 

Parcel  of  yellow  powder. 

18.  Hottle  of  Vanilla  Essence. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  &c. 


Bottles  found  locked  up  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  pri- 
vate desk,  in  office,  by  Mr.  Inspector  Baxendale, 
18th  May,  1889:— 

1.  Kye  one's  compliments. 

2.  Dark  wine  bottle,  no  labels. 

3.  Old  liqueur  brandy,  vintage  1854. 

4.  Dark  mixture  from  Clay  and  Abraham; 
page  24,216,  date  17th  June,  1888. 

5.  Medicine  bottle,  Thompson  and  Capper ;  see 
copybook,  page  467.  Contents :  Small  quantity  of 
water,  coloured  liquid. 

6.  Mixture,  Clay  and  Abraham;  page  246,349, 
date  24th  April,  1889.  Medicine  bottle — contents  : 
light-yellow  coloured  liquid. 

7.  The  gargle,  Olay  and  Abraham's;  page 
239,401,  date  Nov.  10, 1887.  Light  water-coloured 
liquid. 

8.  Small  round  bottle  from  Wokes',  Grassendale. 
No.  02,123,  Contents:  light  water-coloured 
liquid. 

9.  Scent  bottle.  Contents:  small  quantity  dark 
brown  mixture. 

10.  Spirits  of  salvolatile.  Edwin  G.  Easton, 
Exchange  Street  East,  Liverpool.  Contents :  light- 
coloured  liquid. 

11.  Small  bottle  from  Aiison's.  Contents:  dark 
brown  mixture  for  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's  Notes. 


iVb  lcd)el.    Solvtion  (?) 


No  label  (?) 
No  label  (?) 


Priuted  List. 


No  label  (?) 

Small  but  distinct  trace  of 
arsenic.  Must  have  been 
a  good  in  it. 


Dressing-case,  Mrs.  M.  j 

A.  on  tray  of  trunk  out- 
side. Weak  solution,  10th 
of  whole  quantity. 

Face  wash. 


12.  Small  bottle  containing  pills,  labelled  Poison, 
from  H.  T.  Kirby,  Newton  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London.    Nucis  vomicte. 

Eeceived  (Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  18th,  1889. 


13.  Small  bottle,  labelled  Tincture  of  Podo- 
phyllin. 

14.  Empty  bottle,  labelled  Clay  and  Abraham, 
page  243,868 ;  date  25th  October,  1888. 

15.  Empty  bottle,  containing  small  quantity  red 
liquid.    No  label. 

16.  Small  bottle.  Drop  of  sediment,  labelled 
Clay  and  Abraham,  243,418—17.9.88. 

17.  Empty  bottle.    No  cork. 

18.  Small  bottle.  Few  drops  of  light-coloured 
liquid.    Written  label,  ^^dessertspoonful." 

19.  Small  bottle,  containing  belladonna  pills. 
Thompson  and  Capper. 

20.  Box  of  corn  plasters. 

21.  Small  box  of  dark-brown  pills,  "podophyllin." 

22.  Small  pill  box  without  lid,  containing  piece 
of  sorpiething  like  spar. 

23.  Bottle  of  tasteless  pills,  "  phosphori.'' 

24.  Small  green  glass  bottle,  from  Thompson  and 
Capper. 

25.  Small  green  empty  bottle. 

26.  Four  packets  of  borax. 

27.  Pan,  basin  and  jug. 


Received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Maybrick  on 
the  18th  May,  1889,  being  the  utensils  used 
by  deceased  in  his  "  Edwin's ''  presence. 
28.  Syringe  in  case. 

Received  (Signed)  Edward  Davies. 
May  18th,  1889. 


(1) 

List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  Linen  Room  at 
Mr.  Maybrick's  house  on  the  17th  May,  1889,  bj 
Sergeant  Davenport : — 

1.  Small  quantity  of  white  powder. 

2.  Six  white  pills. 

3.  Small  round  bottle.  No  label.  Containing 
small  quantity  of  light  liquid. 


May  20th,  1880. 


(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 


(2) 


List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  the  sitting-room  at 
Mr.  Maybrick's  house  on  the  18th  of  May,  1889,  by 
Mr.  Inspector  Baxendale:— 

1.  Bottle  of  medicine,  McGuflBe  and  Co.,  Oastle 
Street,  Liverpool.    No.  472. 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's  Notes. 


iVb  arsenic. 

Contains  arsenic — 400 grains 
liquid,  half  grain  arsenic. 


Printed  List. 


2.  Bottle  of  pills,  Thompson  and  Capper,  Bryonia 
Alba  1. 

3.  Bottle  of  pills,  Thompson  and  Capper,  Bryonia 
Alba  1,  Nux  Vomica  1. 

4.  Bottle  of  pills,  Thompson  and  Capper,  Bryonia 
Alba  1,  Nux  Vomica  1. 

5.  Bottle  of  Mercurius  Sol  3x,  Thompson  and 
Capper. 

6.  Empty  blue  bottle,  labelled  "Not  to  be 
taken."    0.  Hanson,  Cressington. 

7.  Bottle  of  Brandy,  received  from  Mr.  Edwin 
Maybrick,  was  removed  from  sick  room  at  same 
time  as  poison.  Bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 
Has  been  tampered  with. 


(3) 

From  Spare  Bedroom : 

1.  Small  bottle,  in  case,  containing  pills. 

2.  Small  bottle  in  blue  paper,  soda,  mint  tablets. 

3.  Small  bottle  of  light  coloured  liquid,  from 
Clay  and  Abraham. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies, 

May  20th,  1889. 


(4) 

List  of  bottles,  &c.,  received  from  Nurse  Yapp  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1889,  by  Mr.  Inspector  Baxen- 
dale : — 

1.  Bottle,  labelled  Carbolic  Acid — Poison,  Han- 
son, Cressington,  containing  brown  liquid. 

2.  Small  bottle,  labelled  Paregoric — Poison, 
Hanson,  Cressington,  containing  brown  liquid. 

3.  Medicine  bottle,  Hanson,  Cressington,  con- 
taining few  drops  of  liquid. 

4.  Bottle  of  castor  oil. 

5.  Bottle  of  glycerine  lotion. 

6.  Bottle  of  glycerine  and  lemon  juicBj 

7.  Bottle  of  pepsine  wine. 

8.  Bottle  of  ipecacuanha  wine. 

9.  Small  glass  measure. 

10.  Bottle,  labelled  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  J., 
Wilding,  Cressington,  containing  brown  liquid. 

11.  Round  bottle,  labelled  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre, 
Wilding,  Cressington,  containing  white  liquid. 

12.  Empty  bottle. 

13.  Round  bottle,  labelled  Tincture  of  Arnica, 
containing  brown  liquid.. 

14.  Round  bottle,  labelled  Tincture  of  Arnica, 
containing  brown  liquid. 

15.  Empty  bottle,  P.  S.  Wokes,  0/2,024. 

16.  Ditto,  0/2,028. 

17.  Small  bottle,  labelled  Glycerine  of  Tannin, 
containing  brown  liquid. 

18.  Bottle,  labelled  Parrish's  Syrup,  containing 
brown  liquid. 

19.  Bottle,  labelled  Dinneford's  Fluid  Magnesia, 
containing  few  drops  light  liquid. 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's  Notes. 


X 


Fuller's  arsenic.  There 
must  have  been  a  small 
quantity. 


Printed  List. 


20.  Box  of  insect  powder. 

21.  Bottle  of  Bynin  Liquid  Malt  (empty). 

22.  Ditto,  containing  quantity  liquid. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889. 


List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
dressing  and  bedroom  on  the  18th  May,  1889,  by 
Mr.  Inspector  Baxendale  : — 

1.  Bottle  containing  light  brown  liquid.  No 
label. 

2.  Bottle  white  powder,  labelled  Antipyrin, 
Symes  and  Co.,  Liverpool. 

3.  Small  bottle,  labelled  C.  Hanson,  Cressington, 
Tincture  of  Benzoin,  A.  Elderflower  Water,  full 
of  light  liquid. 

4.  Small  bottle  of  AconitumNepellus  1,  Thomp- 
son and  Capper. 

5.  Box  containing  two  powders,  0.  Hanson, 
Cressington,  8.  5.  89. 

6.  Brandy  flask,  part  full. 

7.  Box  of  pills,  from  Pearson's,  Grassendale. 

8.  Ditto,  "  Anti-bilious,"  C.  Bromley,  1,  Londoa 
Road,  Liverpool. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889 


(6) 

List  of  bottles,  &c.,  found  in  Mr.  Maybrick's 
dressing-room,  on  the  18th  May,  1889,  by  Mr. 
Inspector  Baxendale : — 

1.  Small  blue,  bottle,  labelled  Poison,  from  Clay 
and  Abraham,  242,706,  27th  April,  1888. 

2.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham,  243,868, 
25th  October,  1888,  containing  few  drops  brown 
liquid. 

3.  Medicine  bottle,  Clay  and  Abraham,  24th 
April,  18S0,  24,634,  containing  small  quantity  dark 
thick  liquid. 

4.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham,  6th 
November,  1888,  contents  light  brown  liquid, 
244,034. 

5.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham,  con- 
taining dark  coloured  liquid,  17th  June,  1888, 
242,161. 

6.  Small  round  bottle,  Olay  and  Abraham, 
contents,  few  drops  light  coloured  liquid,  27th 
July,  1888,  242,707. 

7.  Small  blue  bottle,  labelled  poison,  few  drops 
tincture  of  aconite,  Olay  and  Abraham, 

8.  Brown  paper  packet. 

9.  Brown  paper  packet  containing  camomile 
flowers. 

10.  Small  green  bottle,  Thompson  and  Capper 
(empty),  181,470.  ^ 

11.  Small  empty  bottle,  Tincture  of  Podophylliu, 
Thompson  and  Capper. 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's  Notes. 


No  label 


{ 


Printed  List. 


A.  2-Srd  grain  in  the  entire 
bottle.   No  label. 


No  label. 


green  bottle,  Thompson  and 
powder,    J.  Wylding, 


12.  Small  empty 
Capper,  page  676. 

13.  Packet  of  violet 
Aigburth. 

14.  Small  bottle  containing  light  coloured  liquid, 
Hanson,  Cressington. 

15.  Empty  bottle,  Hanson,  Cressington,  15,531. 

16.  Box  of  pills,  Hayard  and  Co.,  New  York. 
453,670,  2-6-84. 

17.  Box  of  salve,  J.  H.  Holmes,  Colwyn. 
Box  of  zinc  ointment. 

Box  of  pills,  Bromley,  London  Boad,  Liver- 


18. 
19. 
pool. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Ditto,  Eno's. 
Small  packet  like  chocolate. 
Ditto. 

Large  bottle  labelled  Poison.    Hair  wash, 
Mc.Symon's,  containing  few  drops. 

24.  Dark-coloured  bottle,  Allen  and  Hanbury, 
no  label.  "Empty." 

25.  Ditto,  containing  a  quantity  of  liquid. 

26.  Bottle  containing  few  light  drops  of  liquid, 
labelled  Sanitas  Disinfecting  Fluid. 

27.  Podophyllin  liquid,  blue  bottle.  Hockin, 
Wilson  and  Co.,  Manchester  and  London. 

28.  Small  bottle  labelled  Acetic  Acid,  containing 
few  drops  light  liquid. 

29.  Small  blue  bottle  labelled  CoUis  Browne. 

30.  Large  brown  bottle  labelled  Cascara  Cordial, 
Park,  Davies  and  Co.    Contents :  dark  liquid. 

31.  Green  bottle  labelled  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 
phate, part  full,  light  liquid. 

32.  Blue  bottle.  Price's  Glycerine. 

33.  Small  round  empty  bottle. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889. 


34.  Round  bottle  of  Oil  of  Mustard,  from  J.  H. 
and  S.  Johnson,  6, 8,  and  10,  Whitechapel,  Liverpool. 

35.  Small  bottlej_  label  partly  scratched  oflf, 
Sharp  and  Son,  34,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  con- 
taining few  drops  of  light  liquid. 

36.  Bottle  labelled  Colman's  Mustard,  containing 
brown  fluid. 

37.  Round  bottle  containing  few  drops  light  liquid. 
Small  piece  o  f  leather  attached. 

38.  Medicine  bottle,  Hooper  &  Co.,  7,  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W.  No.  313v,  containing  few  drops  of 
light  liquid. 

39.  Brown  bottle,  labelled  Gordon's  Extract, 
containing  dark  liquid. 

40.  Small  bottle  conbaining  Soda  Mint  Tablets. 

41.  Mint  bottle.  Liquorice  Powder. 

42.  Blue  bottle,  Pond's  Extract  Ointment  for 
piles. 

43.  Pot,  labelled  Parisian  Polish.  . 

44.  Ditto. 
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45.  Tin  box,  Vaseline. 

46.  Box  containing  two  small  bottles,  one  liquid 
and  the  other  powder,  labelled  New  Phosphates. 

47.  Box  of  Salve. 

48.  Pot  Tooth  Paste,  "  empty." 

49.  Bottle  of  white  crystal. 

50.  Box  of  pills  from  Bell's,  of  London. 

51.  Box  of  Calvert's  Tooth  Paste. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889. 


List  of  bottles,  &c.,  taken  from  the  lavatory  at 
Mr.  Maybrick's  house  on  the  18th  May,  1889,  by 
Inspector  Baxendale : — 

1.  Bottle  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

2.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham,  page 
243,927.   28  Oct.,  '88.  Small  quantity  brown  liquid. 

3.  Black  bottle,  containing  small  quantity  Car- 
bolic Acid. 

4.  Empty  medicine  bottle,  Olay  and  Abraham, 
244,034.    6  Nov.,  '88. 

5.  Bottle  of  liquid  for  cleaning  cloth,  T.  J. 
Harford,  29,  Williamson  Street,  Liverpool. 

6.  Empty  bottle,  labelled  Condal  Water,  from 
E.  &  J.  Elliott,  69,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

7.  Empty  hair  wash  bottle. 

8.  Lavender  water  bottle,  containing  dark  fluid. 
No  name. 

9.  Medicine  bottle.  Fellow  and  Co.,  St.  John's, 
N.B.,  containing  few  drops  liquid. 

10.  Empty  spirit  bottle. 

11.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham, 
242,161.  17th  June,  '88.  Containing  small 
quantity  dark  liquid. 

12.  Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham,  243,927. 
28th  Oct.,  '88.  Containing  small  quantity  dark 
fluid. 

13.  Medicine  bottle,  John  Bell  and  Co.,  London, 
B.A.,  681. 

14.  Medicine  bottle,  W.  H.  Bell,  96,  Albany 
Street,  Kegents  Park,  London.  159,302. 

15.  Blue  bottle  containing  Carbolic  Acid,  T.  C. 
Calvert  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889. 


16.  Small  empty  bottle. 

17.  Medicine  bottle.  T.  S.  Wokes,  Grassendale, 
0/2126,  quantity  light- coloure  l  liquid. 

18.  Tin  box,  containing  insect  powder. 

19.  Empty  bottle.  0.  Hanson,  Oressington, 
No.  P.  193. 

20.  Small  bottle  containing  light-coloured  liquid, 
from  Mr.  G-uffe,  Liverpool,  No.  N  432. 

21.  Small  bottle  containing  slight  dark  liquid. 
Olay  and  Abraham,  24  Sep.,  1888,  243,494. 

22.  Small  empty  bottle.    No  label. 
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Mrs.  Maybrick's  Notes. 


Contain  both  about  the  same 

quantiti/ — grains. 

Decimal — 2-09  in  1  paper, 
A  rsenite    Potash  dissolves 

more    easily.  Dissolves 

more  easily. 


Printed  List. 


23.  Ditto.  Clay  and  Abraham,  27  July,  '88, 
No.  242,709. 

24.  Pot  of  ointment.  C.  Hanson,  Cressington, 
3472. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889. 


(8) 


1.  Nine  jly-papers,  from  Mr.  Hanson^s,  Cres- 
sington. 

2.  Nine       ditto     from  TVokes. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

May  20th,  1889. 


Things  found  in  a  small  drawer  under  a  looking- 
glass  in  Mr.  Maybrick's  dressing-room,  by  Inspector 
Baxendale,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1889  :— 

1.  Box  of  corn  plaisters,  Henry  Young,  London. 

2.  Box  pills,  Clay  and  Abrahams,  22-85-97. 

3.  Tin  of  Pedeline. 

4.  Small  bottle  of  white  powder. 

5.  Small  green  bottle  of  pills,  H.  and  T.  Kirby, 
London. 

6.  Small  box  potash  tablets. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 

21st  May,  1889. 


Eoyal  Institution  Laboratory, 
Liverpool, 
May  29th,  1889. 
Eeceived  from  Inspector  Baxendale : — 
One  brown  stone  ware  jar,  covered  with  parch- 
ment paper,  and  sealed  "  A  B."    Tied  with  string. 
(Signed)  Edward  Davies,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  &c. 


May  30th,  1889. 
Eeceived  from  Inspector  Baxendale : — 
One  tin  Hamilton's  carbolic  disinfectant. 
One  paper  Moure  fly  paper.    Signed  E.  Hum- 
phreys. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davies. 


endale. 


June  1st,  1889. 
Eeceived  a  spoon   from   Inspector  Bax- 

(Signed)  E.  Davies. 
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NOTE  TO  APPENDIX  B. 

Note. — Now,  I  •will  make  this  observation  upon  that  Printed 
List  of  articles,  that  excluding  the  black  powder  labelled  "  Poison 
for  Cats,"  and  the  black  solutions  of  the  same,  and  the  bottles 
numbered  10  and  11,  which  constituted  the  alleged  stores  of  arsenic 
found  in  the  house  after  death,  there  are  out  of  all  this  long  list 
of  250  bottles,  &c.,  handed  by  the  police  to  the  analyst,  only  six 
which  contained  even  a  trace  of  arsenic,  and  that  if  James  Maybrick 
had  swallowed  them  all  at  once,  there  was  not  enough  arsenic  in 
them  put  all  together  to  have  killed  him.  The  articles  which  did 
contain  any  traces  of  arsenic  are  described  in  the  Printed  List  thus — 

(1)  Bottle  1.  "  Found  by  Mrs.  Briggs  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  room, 
with  handkerchief."  This  is  a  bottle  of  oxide  of  zinc  which  was 
found  in  the  dressing-room.  There  was  no  arsenic  in  the  bottle, 
but  on  a  handkerchief  that  was  found  with  it,  there  was  a  red  stain 
which  Mr.  Davies  said  might  have  been  rouge  or  red  tooth  powder, 
but  which  on  analysis  showed  a  trace  of  arsenic. 

(2)  "Pan,  basin,  and  jug."  These  are  described  in  the  receipt 
given  by  Mr.  Davies  for  them,  thus — "Received  from  Mr.  Edwin 
Maybrick  on  the  18th  of  May,  1889,  being  the  utensils  used  by 
the  deceased  in  his  [Edwin's]  presence."  These  things  were  found 
at  the  oflBce  by  Edwin  Maybrick  a  week  after  death,  and  were  the 
vessels  which  James  Maybrick  used  for  his  lunch  at  the  office  on 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  May,  and  in  the  rinsings  of  all  these  together, 
Mr.  Davies  found  a  small  trace  of  arsenic. 

(3)  "Small  round  bottle,  no  label,  containing  small  quantity 
of  light  liquid."  This  was  a  bottle  which  w^as  found  on  a  tray  in 
the  linen  room  by  Inspector  Davenport,  on  the  18th  of  May,  and 
Mr.  Davies  said  that  the  liquid  in  it  was  a  scent,  and  was  such  as 
might  be  used  for  toilet  purposes,  and  that  he  found  in  it  a  very 
minute  trace  of  arsenic. 

(4)  "Bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice— has  been  tampered 
■with."  This  is  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which,  it  was 
alleged,  is  the  bottle  which  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  into  the  dressing- 
room  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  and  into  which 
she  said  in  her  statement  to  the  Jury,  that  she,  at  her  husband's 
request,  put  a  powder— but  had  no  conception  that  it  w^as  arsenic. 
In  this  bottle,  Mr.  Davies  had  actually  found  xV^th  parts  of  a 
grain^  of  arsenic,  and  calculated  that  there  was  half  a  grain  of 
arsenic  in  the  half  bottle  handed  to  him. 

(5)  "Medicine  bottle.  Clay  and  Abraham,  24th  April,  1889, 
(24,634),  containing  small  quantity  dark  thick  liquid."  This  is  a 
bottle  of  medicine  prescribed  by  Dr.  Fuller,  and  dispensed  by  Clay 
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and  Abraham,  and  handed  by  them  to  J ames  Maybrick  personally. 
The  bottle  had  been  laying  on  its  side,  and  the  sediment  was 
deposited  on  the  bottom  and  side,  and  in  this,  and  a  little  of  the 
liquid  that  was  left,  Mr.  Davies  found  a  very  minute  trace  of 
arsenic. 

(6)  "  Blue  bottle— Price's  Glycerine."  In  this  bottle,  which 
was  a  pound  bottle  of  glycerine,  Mr.  Davies  found  in  1,000  grains 
some  amount  of  arsenic  which  he  did  not  state,  except  as  "  about 
one-tenth  of  a  grain,"  but  which,  by  supposing  the  arsenic  to  be 
equally  distributed  all  through  the  one  pound  bottle,  would,  by 
some  process  of  arithmetic  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  show 
there  was  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  the  whole  pound  of 
glycerine. 

I  have  dealt  with  these  different  articles  in  this  treatise ;  and 
my  readers  will  find  there  the  whole  of  the  evidence  about  what 
arsenic  really  was  found  in  them.  But  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  about  this  Printed  List,  that  even  assuming  Mr.  Davies  did 
find  half  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  the  pound  bottle  of  glycerine,  and 
traces  of  arsenic  in  four  other  things,  no  trace  of  arsenic  was  found 
in  any  other  of  that  long  list  of  articles  handed  to  the  police  ;  and 
it  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  if  James  Maybrick  had  swallowed 
the  whole  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  and  the  whole  pound  of 
Price's  Glycerine,  and  all  the  other  things,  there  was  not  enough 
arsenic  in  them  all  put  together  to  have  killed  him. 

The  police  prepared  that  Printed  List.  The  Coroner  and  the 
Coroner's  Jury,  the  Magistrates,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  the  Jury  at 
the  Trial,  and  the  learned  Counsel  had  all  copies  of  that  Printed 
List  before  them ;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement  during  these 
proceedings  that  no  one  appears  to  have  noticed  that  little,  simple, 
hard  fact.  The  excitement  is  now  over,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  no 
doubt  will  impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of  every  one  of  my  readers, 
who,  perhaps,  have  seen  this  extraordinary  "  list  of  articles  handed 
to  the  analyst "  for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  had  also  a  copy  of  that  Printed  List  in  her  hands 
while  she  was  in  her  trying  position  in  the  dock.  It  was  the  first 
intimation  of  what  the  police  s.nd  the  "  suspecting  five "  had 
ransacked  out  of  the  house  and  office  as  evidence  against  her  that 
she  had  poisoned  her  husband  by  putting  arsenic  into  his  food  and 
medicines,  and  as  that  list  was  gone  through,  she  made  the  com- 
ments upon  it  which  I  have  set  out  in  the  margin  (the  original 
copy  which  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands,  with  the  notes  upon  it, 
is  in  my  possession,  and  the  handwriting  of  her  notes  shows  anxious 
excitement,  but  no  trepidation  or  fear),  and  the  first  question 
which  will  no  doubt  occur  to  my  readers,  as  it  occurred  to  me,  is : 
Why,  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  conscious  of  guilt— if  she  knew  what 
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things  contained  arsenic — she  should  have  made  these  notea 
at  all  1 

I  have  tried  to  analyse  that  woman's  mind  when  in  that  dock 
with  this  alarmingly  long  list  of  articles  in  her  hand,  and  I  submit 
to  my  readers'  consideration  the  ideas  which  occurred  to  me. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  body,  she  of  course  could 
have  no  knowledge,  and  she  merely  marks  those  parts  where 
arsenic  was  found. 

She  notices  carefully  that  the  only  traces  of  arsenic  found  in 
the  traps  of  the  house  are  in  the  w.c.  and  area  outside  the  house, 
and  that  none  was  found  in  the  traps  of  either  the  housemaid's 
closet  or  the  lavatory. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  things  where — if  she  already  knew — 
arsenic  was,  and  where  it  would  be  found,  the  question  presses 
itself  forcibly  on  the  mind,  Why  did  she  make  any  notes  at  all  t 
An  innocent  woman  would  naturally  do  so ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  natural  for  a  guilty  person  to  make  notes  against  them. 

Now  let  us  follow  these  notes  of  hers  through  that  list. 

No.  1  A.  She  underlines  the  words,  found  hy  Mrs.  BriggSy 
handkerchief,  and  trace. 

What  was  crossing  her  mind  ?  Was  it  guilt,  or  was  it  a  sus- 
picion of  Mrs.  Briggs  ? 

She  notices  that  all  the  articles  Nos.  2  to  7  are  free  from 
arsenic,  but  she  underlines  No.  7,  meat  extract. 

This  is  a  half-bottle  of  Valentine's  meat  juice  (which,  though 
described  in  the  printed  list  as  found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  dressing- 
room  by  Inspector  Baxendale,  was  in  reality  found  by  Mrs.  Briggs 
in  the  hatboxes,  together  with  the  stores  of  arsenic).  There  was  no 
arsenic  found  in  this  meat  extract,  but  Mrs.  Maybrick  underlines  it. 

What  was  crossing  her  mind  ?  Was  it  why  should  that  bottle 
be  there  1    What  bottle  is  it  ?    Who  put  it  there  % 

She  underlines  No.  9,  compound  mixture  of  bismuth,  which 
contained  no  arsenic,  but  which  was  also  in  the  hat-box  containing 
the  stores  of  arsenic. 

What  was  crossing  her  mind  ?  Was  it.  Why  should  that  bottlo 
'  be  there  ?  Who  put  it  there  %  And  when  she  comes  to  the  "stores 
of  arsenic"  themselves  she  particularly  marks  that  Nos.  8,  10,  11 
were  in  a  wooden  box  in  one  of  the  hatboxes,  and  that  No.  1 2  is  in 
the  other  hatbox,  that  the  arsenic  in  No.  8  is  in  a  solid  form ;  No. 
10,  wfiite  arsenic,  sattirated  solution,  solid  arsenic  at  bottom  j  No.  11, 
sediment  of  15  to  20  grains,  2  drops  solution. 

The  question.  If  she  knew  all  about  these  stores  of  arsenic 
already  why  should  she  make  these  notes,  presses  itself  upon  my 
mind.  An  innocent  person  knowing  nothing  about  them  would 
naturally  do  so ;  but  if  she  knew  all  about  this  store  of  arsenic, 
why  should  she  make  these  notes  ] 
40 
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Then  she  comes  to  No.  12.  She  notes  that  what  is  described 
in  the  printed  list  as  a  "  glass  "  is,  and  writes  against  it,  "  a  tum- 
bler and  rag  together,"  and  the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  there. 

She  takes  no  notice  of  Nos.  13,  U,  15  and  16  j  no  arsenic  was 
found  in  them,  and  she  takes  no  notice  of  them.     Well,  the  fact 
that  she  took  no  notice  of  Nos.  15  and  16  suggests  to  my  mind,  at 
all  events,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  could  have  had  no  knowledge  about 
arsenic,  or  arsenical  poisoning,  because  any  one  who  had  any  know- 
ledge whatever  about  it,  would  have  been  struck  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  no  arsenic  was  founed  in  the  bedclothes  or  shirt 
worn  by  the  deceased  for  two  or  three  days  before  death,  because 
arsenic  is  eliminated  during  life  either  in  the  evacuations  or  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  the  bedclothes  and  shirt  worn  by  the 
deceased  are  the  things  which  those  who  have  any  experience  of 
arsenical  poisoning  first  look  at  to  find  arsenic.    I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  curious  nature  of  the  list  of  these  things  selected  by  the 
police.    For  example,  no  pillow  case.   What  I  want  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  is,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  took  no  notice  of  the 
fact  that  no  trace  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  bedclothes  and  shirts 
worn  by  the  deceased.    If  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  possessed  of  con- 
summate skill  in  the  act  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  guilty  mind,  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  arsenic  had  been  found 
in  these  things  would  have  aroused  a  sense  of  great  relief  in  her 
mind,  and  she  would  have  made  a  particular  note  of  the  fact. 
Her  passing  such  a  fact  without  notice,  points  forcibly  to  her  being 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  of  her  having  a  per- 
fectly innocent  mind. 

Then  she  comes  to  the  next  store  of  arsenic — the  things  found 
by  Alice  Jupp.  She  marks  opposite  to  that  that  it  is  sealed 
package  icith  poison  label.  She  underlines  the  word  ivith,  thus 
noticing  that  there  are  two  labels  on  this  packet,  the  poison  label, 
and  the  label  "Arsenic.    Poison  for  Cats." 

What  is  passing  through  her  mind  then  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  odd  that 
this  parcel  should  have  tivo  poison  labels  ?  It  is  odd,  any  way,  and 
it  certainly  does  suggest  to  my  mind  that  a  "putter  on"  would  be 
more  likely  to  put  two  poison  labels  on  than  either  a  shopkeeper 
or  a  murderer.  She  does  not  take  any  notice  that  the  one  label, 
"  Poison  for  cats,"  is  in  handwriting.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 
admitted  at  the  trial  that  the  handwriting  was  not  Mrs.  May  brick's 
no  discovery  was  made  by  the  police  in  whose  handwriting  it  was, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  ever  saw  the  packet 
itself — I  mean  it  does  not  appear  that  the  packet  was  handed  to 
her  to  see  if  she  recognised  the  handwriting — and  she  may  not 
even  have  known  that  this  second  label  was  in  handwriting — it 
was,  in  fact,  written  in  red  ink.  At  any  rate  she  makes  no  note 
about  that,  but  what  she  does  notice  is  that  there  are  two  poison 
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labels  on  it.  She  notices  also  that  the  arsenic  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal, and  contains  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  she  particularly 
notices  the  handkerchief  that  there  is  hlach  stains  on  it.  The 
one  found  by  Mrs.  Briggs  (No.  1a)  had  got  a  red  stain — 
but  this  had  got  a  black  stain,  and  of  charcoal — and  that 
this  handkerchief  was  found  in  the  trunk.  She  takes  no 
notice  of  the  bottle  of  morphia — it  contained  no  arsenic — 
which  was  found  at  the  same  time  in  this  trunk  by  Alice  Yapp, 
and  included  in  this  "  sealed  packet "  which  was  sealed  up  by 
Michael  Maybrick  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Steel,  his  solicitor,  but 
when  she  comes  to  the  next  thing  in  that  sealed  pacJcage^  "bottle, 
no  mark,"  something  flashes  across  her  mind,  and  she  writes  "  no 
label." 

What  was  passing  through  her  mind  then  ?  She  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  No.  10  had  no  label !  but  when  she  comes 
to  this  bottle  something  must  have  flashed  across  her  mind,  for  she 
writes  "  no  label."  This  bottle  contained  no  arsenic.  Why  did 
she  notice  that  it  had  "no  mark — no  label."  Did  she  recognise 
that  bottle  1  and  remember  it — and  remember  that  it  had  a  label 
when  she  last  saw  it — and  did  a  suspicion  seize  her  mind  that 
some  one  had  taken  off  that  label.  The  bottle  contained  no 
arsenic.    Why  did  she  notice  the  fact  that  it  had  no  label  ? 

She  takes  no  notice  of  the  next  thing  in  this  sealed  package — 
the  parcel  of  yellow  powder ;  that,  also,  contained  no  arsenic,  but 
the  next  thing — bottle  of  vanilla  essence — attracts  her  attention. 
No  arsenic  was  found  in  that.  What  was  passing  through  her 
mind  then  ]  Was  it  that  one  of  the  suspicions  was  that  she  had 
been  poisoning  the  food  with  vanilla  essence,  because  Cadwallader, 
the  parlour  maid,  had  noticed  something  dark  in  some  arrowroot, 
and  the  cook  had  said  it  was  vanilla  essence.  Or  was  it  "How 
did  a  bottle  of  vanilla  essence  get  into  that  trunk  ? "  It  was  not 
put  there  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning,  because  there  was  no  poison 
in  it.  Was  it  a  thought  that  it  had  been  put  there  by  some  per- 
son who  thought  she  had  been  giving  her  husband  poisoned 
vanilla  ? 

The  next  thing  she  notices  is  No.  6  in  the  list  of  things  found 
at  the  office,  that  the  bottle  of  light  yellow  mixture,  made  up  by 
Clay  and  Abraham's  on  the  24th  of  April,  is  half  full— no  arsenic 
was  found  in  that,  but  she  notices  it  was  half  full. 

Then  she  notices  No.  9,  that  a  scent  bottle,  found  at  the  office, 
has  a  dark  brown  mixture  in  it,  and  that  it  has  no  label. 

^  Then  that  No.  10,  also  found  at  the  office,  has  a  darl  brown 
mixture  m  it,  and  that  it  is  a  mixture  for  Mrs.  Maybrich  I 

What  was  crossing  her  mind  then?  Was  it  "What  is  this 
brown  mixture  ?  and  who  is  this  Mrs.  Maybrick]  and  how  comes 
this  to  be  found  in  the  desk  at  the  office  ?" 
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Then  she  comes  to  No.  15,  and  again  she  notices  that  this  is  a 
red  liquid  and  that  there  is  "  no  label,"  and  she  adds  "  solution." 

What  is  crossing  her  mind  then  ?  Does  she  recognise  that 
bottle  1  No  arsenic  was  found  in  any  of  these  things  at  the  office. 
Why  should  she  notice  it?  No  evidence  was  given  about  this 
bottle  except  the  general  evidence  that  there  was  no  arsenic  found 
in  any  of  these  bottles  found  at  the  ofi&ce.  Why,  then,  did  she 
write  "  no  label,  solution  "  against  it  ? 

Then  again  No.  17,  and  again  no  label.  Does  she  recognise 
this  bottle  ? 

Then,  again,  No.  18.  She  notices  that  it  has  a  written  label 
"dessert-spoonful,"  but  again  has  "no  label,"  It  certainly  is  an 
odd  thing  to  see  a  medicine  bottle  with  no  label  on  it  except  a 
written  label,  "  dessert-spoonful." 

Then  she  comes  to  No.  25,  and  again  notices  that  it  is  a  small 
green  empty  bottle,  and  adds  "  no  label." 

Something  must  have  been  crossing  this  woman's  mind  in  the 
dock  about  these  bottles  found  in  the  desk  at  the  office  with  "  no 
labels  "  on  them.  There  was  no  arsenic  found  in  any  of  them,  so 
it  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  guilt.    What  was  it  1 

She  notices  the  pan,  basin,  and  jug,  and  marks  down  the 
evidence  about  them — that  there  was  "a  small  but  distinct  trace" 
of  arsenic,  and  "  must  have  been  a  good  deal  in  it." 

Well,  there  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  good  deal  in  it !  if  what 
Mr.  Davies  really  found  which  he  felt  himself  able  to  say  in  the 
witness  box — or  at  all  events  to  suggest,  because  he  did  not  say  it 
— that  he  had  found  (see  the  Food  at  Office  Incident)  a  distinct 
trace  of  arsenic  in  "two  little  drops  of  dried  skim  rather  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,"  because  if  he  did  find  a  distinct  trace 
of  arsenic  in  these  little  bits  of  the  food  there  must  have  been 
enough  arsenic  in  James  Maybrick's  luncheon  to  have  killed  fifty 
men,  and  it  is  a  wonder  James  Maybrick  could  take  it !  !  Yes  ! 
"  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  in  it !  " 

Then  we  come  to  No.  28,  and  she  notes  that  there  was  a 
"  syringe  in  case  "  in  the  desk  at  James  Maybrick's  office.  Perhaps 
she  wondered  why  they  sent  that  for  analysis  ! 

Then  we  come  to  the  things  found  by  Sergeant  Davenport  in 
the  linen-room,  on  the  17th  of  May.  It  is  odd  these  things  were 
not  found  in  that  linen-room  before  the  17th  of  May,  because  this 
is  the  same  place  where  Alice  Yapp  found  the  things  which  were 
put  into  the  sealed  package  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  and  it  is  very  odd — 
it  fact,  it  is  impossible — to  believe  that  neither  the  "  suspecting 
five  "  nor  the  police  searched  that  linen-room  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  else  there,  until  Sergeant  Davenport  looked  in  on  the 
17th  of  May,  I,  for  one,  will  not  attribute  such  negligence  to  the 
police,  and  I  consequently  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  some  one  put 
them  in  for  Sergeant  Davenport  to  find. 
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Mrs.  Maybrick  notes  at  No.  1  and  2  that  they  belong  to  her 
dressing  case.  There  was  no  arsenic  found  m  them  but  m  No.  3 
whfch  L  again  notices  has  no  label,  Mr.  Davies  found  a  xnmute 
trace  of  arsenic.  This  bottle  attracts  Mrs  Maybrick  s  f  tention , 
she  notes  that  it  was  found  on  tray  of  trunk  and  "  outside 
and  that  it  contained  a  weak  solution  and  ^^^th  of  whole  quantity, 
and  then  she  writes  the  words  to  which  I  wish  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers,  "  face  wash."  _  a 

I  formally  requested  the  Home  Secretary  to  impound  that 
bottle— to  take  possession  of  it  in  official  hands— so  that  it  he 
thinks  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  no  facility  for  further  investigation 
into  the  matter,  his  successor  in  office  may  permit  some  independ- 
ent analyst  to  examine  that  bottle  and  see  whether  the  contents  ot 
it  are  derived  from  fly-papers.  The  evidence  which  Mr.  Davies  gave 
about  that  bottle  is,  that  it  contained  some  scent,  and  was  such  as 
might  be  used  for  toilet  purposes,  and  that  it  contained  a  trace  ot 

arsenic.  •  .      -j.  .^.  a 

And  Mrs.  Maybrick,  in  the  dock,  writes  against  it  the  words, 

If  that  bottle  of  scented  liquid  is  found,  upon  independent 
analysis,  to  contain  the  fibres  of  fly-papers,  the  question  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  purchasing  fly-papers  is  set  at  rest  once 
and  for  ever.  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  she  put  arsenic  into 
scent  to  administer  it  to  her  husband  !  or  for  any  other  purpose 
tban  that  which  she  has  marked  against  it,  for  "  face  wash." 

Why  did  Mr.  Matthews  refuse  my  request  that  that  bottle  should 
■  be  impounded  by  official  authorities  and  submitted  to  independent 
analysis  1  Does  such  a  refusal  meet  with  the  sanction  of  any 
single  one  of  my  readers  ?  Is  it  fair  ?  Is  there  no  Member  of 
Parliament  who  will  see  whether  Mr.  Matthews  will  refuse  that 
request  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Is  this  to  be  the  way  we  are  to  treat  convicts  ? 

Mrs.  Maybrick  noticed  about  this  bottle,  too,  that  it  has 
"  no  label." 

We  come,  then,  to  the  things  said,  in  the  Printed  List,  to  have 
been  found  by  Inspector  Baxendale  in  the  sitting-room  on  the  lUth 
of  May. 

The  only  one  she  notices  is  No.  3 — nux  vomica — until  she 
comes  to  this  extraordinary  description  of  No.  7. 

No.  7.  Bottle  of  brandy,  received  from  Edwin  Maybrick,  was  removed 
from  sick  room  at  same  time  as  poison-bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  J aice.  Has 
been  tampered  with. 

Mrs.  Maybrick,  sitting  in  that  dock,  indignantly  with  double 
lines  strikes  her  pencil  through  that  scandalously  unfair  "has 
been  tampered  with,"  which  the  Crown  handed  up  to  the  Jury. 

But  what  is  the  history  of  this  No.  7  1  The  bottle  of  brandy 
is  the  half  bottle  of  brandy  which  Michael  Maybrick,  at  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  Nurse  Gore,  removed  from  the  sick  room  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  10th  of  May  !  and  which  he  handed 
to  Dr.  Carter  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  10th  of  May !  and  in 
which  no  arsenic  was  found  !  and  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat 
J  nice  is  the  bottle  which  Nurse  Gore  said  nothing  to  Michael  May- 
brick  about  on  that  Friday  morning !  but  which  she  told  him 
about  after  her  return  from  Liverpool  in  the  afternoon  !  and  which 
Michael  Maybrick  then  took  possession  of  and  handed  to  Dr.  Car- 
ter on  that  Friday  afternoon,  the  10th  !  and  which  Dr.  Carter 
handed  to  Mr.  Davies  on  the  night  of  the  11th  !  and  in  which,  on 
the  23rd  May,  Mr.  Davies  found  in  a  quarter  of  its  contents  two 
y^ths  part  of  a  grain  of  "  arsenic  in  solution."  Mr.  Davies  would 
not  put  his  signature  to  the  unfair  and  untrue  description  of  No.  7 
which  the  police  prepared,  and  which  the  Crown  handed  up  to  the 
Jury  ! 

[Mrs.  Maybrick  underlined  the  words  "bottle  of  brandy"  and 
writes  "no  arsenic."  She  indignantly  strikes  out  the  words  "Aas 
been  tampered  with"  and  writes  opposite  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davies  that  he  had  found  in  "  400  grains  of 
liquor  ^  grain  arsenic."] 

Now  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  this  is  precisely  what  an  inno- 
cent woman  would  have  done.  It  is  just  what  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  an  innocent  woman  to  have  done.  But  if  she  had 
guilt  on  her  mind  why  should  she  have  made  these  notes  at  all  ? 

Then  we  come  to  a  number  of  bottles  found  by  the  coadjutor 
of  the  police  in  their  selection  of  articles  for  the  analyst,  Alice 
Yapp  !  ! !  but  the  Printed  List  does  not  say  where  she  found  them  !  • 
None  of  them  contain  any  arsenic,  and  the  only  one  which  Mrs. 
Maybrick  notices  is  No.  9,  small  glass  measure. 

Then  we  come  to  the  bottles  found  in  Mrs.  May  brick's  dressing- 
room  and  bedroom.  None  of  these  contain  any  arsenic,  and  the 
only  one  Mrs.  Maybrick  notices  is  No.  3,  which  are  the  bottles  of 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  elder-flower  water  which  she  purchased 
from  Hanson,  the  chemist,  on  the  29th  of  April,  at  the  same  time 
as  she  purchased  the  fly-papers,  and  the  only  use  of  which  is  for  a 
cosmetic  face  wash. 

Then  we  come  to  the  bottles  found  by  Inspector  Baxendale  in 
Mr.  Maybrick's  dressing-room,  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  underlines  No.  1, 
which  is  a  small  blue  bottle  labelled  "  Poison,"  which,  however, 
did  not  contain  any  arsenic. 

And  then  No.  3  medicine  bottle,  Clay  and  Abrahams',  24th 
April,  which  she  underlines,  and  writes  opposite  it  Mr.  Davies's 
evidence  concerning  it — 

"  Fuller's.   Arsenic,  there  must  have  been  a  small  quantity." 

I  have  fully  discussed  the  questions  that  arise  about  this  bottle 
(see  Clay  and  Abraham  incident),  and  need  not  refer  to  those 
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questions  here ;  but  I  again  put  it  to  my  readers,  is  not  the  note 
which  Mrs.  Maybrick  put  against  this  No.  3  precisely  what  it 
would  be  natural  for  an  innocent  woman  to  write  1  If  Mrs.  May- 
brick  had  a  guilty  mind  about  this  bottle,  why  should  she  write 
that  note  of  Mr.  Davies's  evidence  about  it  at  all  ? 

The  next  bottle  she  notices  is  No.  7,  which  she  also  underlines. 
It  did  not  contain  any  arsenic.  It  was  tincture  of  aconite,  and 
labelled  "Poison." 

Then  she  notices  Nos,  24  and  25.  She  underlines  these, 
brackets  them  together,  and  writes  against  them  "No  label." 
These  bottles  did  not  contain  any  arsenic — what  strikes  her  is  that 
they  have  "  no  label."  Then  she  notices  No.  30,  which  she  under- 
lines. There  was  no  arsenic  in  that.  Why  did  she  underline  it  % 
Then  she  notices  No.  32 — blue  bottle,  Price's  Glycerine.  She 
underlines  this,  and  writes  against  it  Mr.  Davies's  evidence  concern- 
ing it— "§  grain  in  the  entire  bottle." 

Again  I  put  it  to  my  readers,  is  not  that  exactly  what  it  would 
be  natural  for  an  innocent  woman  to  write  1  But  if  she  had  a  guilty 
mind,  why  should  she  have  made  any  note  against  it  at  alH 
Then  she  notices  No.  33,  and  writes  against  it  "No  labeJ."  There 
was  no  arsenic  in  that.    Why  did  she  write  "  No  label "  ? 

Then  she  notices  No.  37.  She  underlines  that  and  writes  "  No 
label."  There  was  no  arsenic  in  that.  Why  did  she  write  "No 
label "  1. 

Then  we  come  to  the  bottles  found  in  the  lavatory  by  Inspector 
Baxendale.    She  notices  No.  1,  and  writes  against  it,  "My  room." 
The  next  she  notices  is  No.  8,  lavender  water  bottle  containing 
dark  fluid.    No  name.    There  is  no  arsenic  in  this,  but  she  under- 
lines it  and  again  writes,  "No  label."    She  brackets  13  and  U 
together,  and  then  she  notices  No.  22,  which  she  underlines,  and 
writes  against  it,  "No  label."    There  is  no  arsenic  in  all  these 
things,  and  this  completes  the  list  of  all  the  things  found  in  the 
house  that  she  notices,  and  I  put  it  to  my  readers  that  something 
must  have  crossed  Mrs.  Maybrick's  mind  about  these  bottles 
having  no  labels.    When  she  made  these  notes  against  them,  was 
it  suspicion  that  some  person  had  been  removing  these  labels? 
Whatever  it  was,  the  occasion  when  Mrs.  Maybrick  made  these 
notes,  while  she  was  in  the  dock,  a  "silent  spectator  of  an  interest- 
ing game  played  between  counsel,  with  her  life  as  the  stakes,"  was 
an  occasion  of  great  anxiety  to  her.    I  have  tried  my  best  to 
analyse  that  woman's  mind  while  she  was  in  the  dock  by  means  of 
the  notes  she  wrote  on  the  copy  of  the  Printed  List  in  her  hands, 
and  my  readers  must  make  their  own  analysis,  but  to  me  it  reveals 
an  innocent  mind.    To  me  these  notes  are  consistent  with  an 
innocent  mind  and  inconsistent  with  a  guilty  mind.    They  are,  at 
all  events,  such  notes  as  an  innocent  woman,  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  natttrally  write. 
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The  only  other  note  she  makes  is  on  the  evidence  given  on  the 
Ey-papers,  some  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  she  Purchased  at 
AVokes's  and  Hanson's havingbeen  obtained  by  the  pohce  from  Wokes 
and  Hanson  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Davies,    Mr.  Davies  s  evidence 
as  to  these  she  marks  down  with  evident  and  natural  interest,  and 
she  specially  notes  his  evidence  that  "  arsenite  of  potash  dissolves 
more  easily."    As  to  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Davies,  that  these  lly- 
napers  contain  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenite  of  potash,  I  refer 
mv  readers  to  Appendix  A,  where  the  result  is  given  of  most  care- 
ful experiments  by  Mr.  Godwin  Clayton  on  these  same  fly-papers, 
in  which  he  says  that  "the  absence  of  alkaline  reaction  points 
awav  from  the  presumption  that  an  alkaline  arsenite  was  used  m 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper and  in  the  face  of  these  experi- 
ments my  readers  must  attach  their  own  value  to  Mr.  Davies  s 
evidence  upon  that  point;  and  I  also  refer  my  readers  to  what  i 
have  said  under  the  heading,  -  The  Fly-paper  Incident.      In  these 
comments  on  Mrs.  Maybrick's  notes,  while  in  the  dock,  on  her 
copy  of  the  Printed  List,  I  need  only  observe  that  her  putting  down 
Mr  Davies's  evidence  about  them  is  precisely  what  it  would  be 
natural  for  an  innocent  woman  to  write  down  on  such  an  occasion. 

A.  W.  MoD. 
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Hanney,  Wantage,  March  24,  1890. 

Sir  —I  am  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  taking  an  active  part  in  seeking  to 
rescue  Mrs.  Maybrick  from  what  I  am  convinced  is  an  undeserved  imprisonment. 
Amon-^  other  things  which  an  investigation  into  this  matter  has  led  me  to 
become  convinced  upon  is  that  the  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  which 
was  handed  to  you  by  Dr.  Carter  on  the  11th  of  May  ^V'^'.^^tr'^'lti 
which  was  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's  hands,  and  which  she  took  mto  the  dressing- 
room  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the  9th  of  May.  ,  t  i 

Of  course  with  that  you,  as  an  analyst,  have  nothing  to  do,  and  i  only 
mention  it  to  impress  upon  you  the  gravity  of  the  questions  I  am  going  to 

put  y*^^^^^^^  ^^^^  gj^l^^j.  ^jje  inquest  or  at  the  Magisterial  inquiry,  say 
anything  about  either  having  himself  tested  the  specific  gravity  of  that  bottle 
of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice,  or  about  having  called  your  attention  to  the  specifac 
gravity  bemg  diminished,  and  at  the  trial  he  merely  said  that  the  question  ot 
specific  gravity  had  occurred  to  him. 

In  an  article  which  he  has  had  published  in  the  Liverpool  Medico 
CUrurgical  Journal  of  January,  1890  (p.  142),  he  makes  a  remarkable 
statement,  and  lays  claim  to  having  communicated  to  you  that  on  weighing 
equal  quantities  of  the  specimen  given  to  me— of  some  from  a  previously 
unopened  bottle— and  of  distilled  water  respectively,  I  found  it  %vas  reduced, 
and  that  considerably.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Davies  I  specially  directed  his 
attention  to  these  points."  .      ^  , 

In  your  evidence  you  stated  that  you  took  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two 
samples  which  were  submitted  to  you— as  you,  as  an  analyst,  would  naturally 
have  done— viz.,  that  of  the  half  bottle  handed  to  you  by  Dr.  Carter  on  the 
11th  of  May,  and  that  of  the  half  bottle  handed  you  on  the  14th  of  May  by 
the  Police,  being  No.  7  in  the  printed  list  of  articles  prepared  by  the  Police 
(and  which  is  in  that  hst  inaccurately  described  as  "found  in  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
dressing-room  by  Inspector  Baxendale— Meat  Extract,"  but  which  was  found 
by  Mrs.  Briggs  on  the  12th).  Your  evidence  was  that  you  found  that  tlie 
specific  gravity  of  the  bottle  handed  to  you  by  Dr.  Carter  was  considerably 
lower  than  the  one  handed  you  by  the  Police,  and  that  you  had  not  taken  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  other  example  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice. 

Dr.  Carter's  statement  in  the  journal  which  I  have  quoted  implies  that 
at  or  about  the  time  of  handing  you  the  half  bottle  for  analysis  he  had  tested 
the  specific  gravity  of  it  with  that  of  a  previously  unopened  bottle,  and  had 
called  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  considerably  reduced.  As 
you  did  not  yourself  at  once  test  it  with  a  sample  of  an  unopened  bottle,  I 
apprehend  Dr.  Carter's  language  is  inexact,  and  that  you  did  not  receive  any 
such  intimation  from  him  at  the  time. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  on  what  date  you  received  the  note  from  Dr. 
Carter,  to  which  he  refers  ? 

The  next  question  I  will  ask  you  is — What  is  the  exact  difiference  o£ 
specific  gravity  you  found  between  the  two  samples  you  tested  ? 

Of  course  you  will  understand  that  I  am  only  asking  you  a  strict 
question  of  scientific  examination  which  you,  as  analyst,  will  understand  is  not 
answered  by  the  phrases  "  considerably  lower  " — and  "  very  much  less  "  which 
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you  used  in  your  evidence.  I  am  therefore  certain  that  you  will  not  mix  up 
any  such  strict  scientific  question  with  any  feelings  either  for  or  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick  which  you  may  entertain  as  an  individual.  I  will  ask  you  to  answer 
this  question  in  exact  and  full  detail  It  is  one  of  material  importance  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  and  this  letter  and  your  reply  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Government  authorities. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Alexander  W.  MacDougall. 

Edward  Davies,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Liverpool 

Royal  Institution  Laboratory, 

Liverpool,  March  25,  1890. 

A.  MacDougall,  Esq. 

Sir, — Since  the  bpginning  of  the  Maybrick  case  I  have  carefully  refrained 
from  writing  to  the  newspapers  or  allowing  myself  to  be  interviewed.  Being 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict  I  decline  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion,  as  that  is  not  in  my  duty  in  the  matter. — I  remain,  yours 
respectfully,  E.  Davies. 

s 

Hanney,  Wantage,  March  26,  1890. 

Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  •25th.  The  questions  I  put  to 
you  were  simple  questions  of  fact,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  affected 
by  any  view  which  you,  as  an  individual,  may  take  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
verdict  of  murder  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

You  gave  your  evidence  as  an  analyst  presumably  free  from  any  personal 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence — as,  in  fact,  a  scientific  man — 
and  not  as  a  " witness  for  the  prosecution"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
your  personal  views  on  the  question  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  the  two  ques- 
tions I  put  to  you  referred  solely  to  that  evidence  of  yours  upon  certain  pure 
matters  of  fact  concerning  a  certain  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which 
Dr.  Carter  employed  you  to  analyse. 

You  think  it  becoming,  with  knowledge  that  my  object  in  asking  them  is 
to  rescue  a  woman  whom  I  and  many  thousands  are  convinced  is  an  innocent 
woman,  to  decline  to  answer  those  questions  about  that  bottle  of  Valentine's 
Meat  Juice,  upon  the  ground  of  pure  personal  satisfaction  in  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  James*Maybrick's  death  was  arsenic  feloniously 
administered  to  him  by  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

You  can,  if  you  so  desire  it,  leave  this  correspondence  as  it  stands.  I,  who 
take  an  entirely  opposite  view  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  and  have  also  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  charge  was  put  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
and  the  verdict  obtained,  can  desire  no  more  forcible  justification  for  that 
strong  opinion  than  that  the  analyst  whom  Dr.  Carter  employed  to  analyse 
that  bottle  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  should  make  an  exhibition  of  his  partisan- 
ship with  Dr.  Carter  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  as  to  refuse  to 
answer  the  two  simple  questions  of  fact  I  have  put  to  you — on  the  grounds 
you  yourself  have  selected.  I  will  repeat  the  two  questions  in  a  formal 
shape  : —  ' 

(1)  On  what  d^y  did  you  receive  the  note  which  Dr.  Carter  now  alleges 
that  he  sent  you,  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  found  by 
experiment  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  which  he 
handed  to  you  for  analysis  was  considerably  reduced  ? 

(2)  What  were  the  specific  gravities  of  that  bottle,  and  the  bottle  which 
was  subsequently  handed  to  you  for  analysis  by  the  police  ? 

As  neither  of  these  facts  were  disclosed  at  the  trial,  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  that  your  reason,  aa  an  analyst,  for  declining  to  answer  these  questions 
is  not  that  you  take  a  personal  view  as  to  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  but  that 
you  are  unable  to  answer  them. — Yours  faithfully, 

Alexander  W.  MacDougall. 

E.  Davies,  Esq.  ^ 
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Hanney,  neat  Wantage,  April  3,  1890. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

H  M  Secv.  of  State  for  Home  Department.  ,  ■ 

Sir  -i  beg  to" enclose  and  to  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  correspondence 
betweer:  myself  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  friends  and  Mr  Edward  Davies, 
who  as  aSst,  was  one  of  the  Crown  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

AndTbeg  to  ask,  as  Mr.  Davies  declines  to  state  it  on  the  ground  of  hi8 
personal  view's  npon  the  verdict,  wheth/r  _  you  will  ^T,*  Mr^Davt 

resoective  specific  gravities  of  the  Valentino's  Meat  Juice  landed  to  Mr.  JJavies 
franaiysis  by  Dr^  Carter  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  of  the  Valentine  b  Meat 
Tuice  handed  to  Mr.  Davies  for  analysis  by  the.police  on  the  14th  ot  May. 

lam  aware  from  your  letter  to  Mr' J.  Slater  Lewis  in  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  Crown  witnesses.  Alfred  Schwiesso,  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  your  duty  as  representing  the  Queen  to  make  any  mquiries  as  to  the 
Say  in  which  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  made  use  of  by  the  Crown  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  was  presented  by  the  police  ;  but  as  these  two  bottles  of  Valentine  s 
Meat  Juice  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown,  and  are  not  ^^i^d^r  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities  is  policemen  are,  and  used  as  evidence 
against  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  cannot  be  examined  without  your  consent  by  any- 
one you  may  have  a  different  view  of  your  duty  to  the  Queen  m  respect  of 
bottles  to  that  which  you  have  in  respect  of  policemen. 

If  so  will  you  either  inquire  or  inform  me  what  the  respective  specihc 
gravities  of  these  two  samples  of  Valentine's  Meat  Juice  are,  or  give  me  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  those  gravities  by  a  competent  analyst.-!  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Alexander  W.  MacDougall. 

Whitehall,  April  11,  1890. 
Sir  —With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  asking  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  specific  gravity  of  certain  Valentine  meat  juice  used  in  evidence 
at  the  trial  of  Florence  Maybrick,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
say  that  he  must  decline  to  discuss  questions  of  evidence,  in  a  criminal  case, 
with  private  persons,  or  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  .  your  letter 
above  mentioned. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Godfrey  Lushinqton. 

A.  MacDougall,  Esq.,  Hanney,  near  Wantage. 

Hanney,  Wantage,  April  12,  1890. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
H.M.  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir, — I  have  received  with  considerable  surprise  your  letter  of  the  11th 
inst.,  in  which  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington  is  directed  by  you  to  say  in  reply  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  the  2nd  inst.,  that  you  "  Must  decline  to  discuss  questions 
of  evidence  in  a  criminal  case  with  private  persons." 

Either  you  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  my  letter  or  you  have  con- 
sidered yourself  entitled  to  treat  me  with  discourtesy,  either  of  which  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  Maybrick  case  causes  me  considerable 
surprise.  I  have  not  expressed  or  felt  any  desire  to  "  discuss  questions  of 
evidence  in  criminal  cases  "  with  you.  I  moreover  deny  any  right  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  discuss  any  questions  of  evidence  in 
criminal  cases  with  any  one,  whether  private  person  or  public  authority,  such 
questions  are  exclusively  questions  for  the  jury  and  not  for  the  Crown.  In  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  2nd  inst.  I  confined  myself  to  a  request  that  you  would 
inform  me  as  to  a  matter,  not  of  evidence,  but  of  fact — because  it  is  only 
ascertainable  through  you — viz.,  the  respective  gravities  of  Valentine's  meat 
juice  contained  in  two  bottles  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown,  and  used  aa 
evidence  against  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  her  trial  by  the  Crown — viz.,  as  to  the 
specific  gravities  of  which  no  evidence  whatever  was  given,  except  that  one 
was  of  a  "  considerably  lower  "  specific  gravity  than  the  other. 
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I  must  respecttully  repeat  my  request  for  this  information.  I  am  not 
exactly  a  private  person  in  this  matter.  I  represent  Mrs.  Maybrick's  relations 
and  friends,  and  also  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  kingdom,  who  are  of  opinion  that  Mrs,  Maybrick's  detention  in  prison 
for  two  alleged  crimes,  viz.  :  felonious  administration,  and  felonious  attempt 
to  administer  arsenic,  as  to  which  she  has  never  been  tried  nor  convicted  by  a 
jury,  is  an  illegal  imprisonment,  and  contrary  to  Magna  Charta. 

These  are  questions  which  oelong  solely  to  the  people,  and  can  only  be 
discussed  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Law  Courts,  and  not  with  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  the  question  of  fact  as  to  specific  gravity  which  I  have  asked  you, 
is  one  which  I  respectfully  submit  I  am  entitled  to  information  upon  from 
you. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  MacDougall. 

Whitehall,  April  22,  1890. 

Sir, — "With  reference  to  your  further  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  I  anl 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say,  that  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  his 
I'ormer  communication  to  you  regarding  the  case  of  Florence  E.  Maybriek. — I 
vim,  sir,  your  obedient, 

E.  Leigh  .  Pembebton. 

A.  W.  MacDougall,  Esq.,  Hanney,  near  Wantage. 

[Note, — /  have  in  a  further  correspondence  with  the  Home  Office 
requested  Mr.  Matthews  to  take  precautions  that  the  bottle  of  Valen- 
tine's Meat  Juice — bottle  No.  10 — and  also  certain  other  bottles  which 
I  have  specified,  should  be  secured  in  official  hand?,  in  order  that  if 
his  successor  in  office  at  the  Home  Office  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  bottles  by  an  independent 
analyst,  the  bottles  may  he  preserved  in  their  present  condition  and 
available  for  such  an  examination,  and  Mr.  Matthews  having  declined 
to  give  me  any  assurance  of  this,  I  have  formally  notified  him  that 
they  may  be  required  for  a  purpose  involving  serious  consequences,  and. 
there  the  matter  stands,  and  perhaps,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of 
examining  these  bottles,  some  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  there  simply  because  Mr.  Matthews 
chooses  to  so  regard  his  duties  to  the  Queen. — A.  W.  McD.] 
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